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uf  the  euliie  loixe?  A.  Well,  now,  uothing  of  that  sort  has  .been 
called  especially  to  my  attention. 

(i.  Have  you  not  observed  that  the  force  does  not  look  as  well, 
does  not  act  as  well,  does  not  patrol  as  well  as  it  did  a  year  ago? 
A.  No.  I  have  rather — I  would  rather  incline  to  tWnk  that  they 
had  braced  up  a  little  more. 

il  You  thought  they  had?  A.  I  have  been  around  after  them 
sharply. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(2.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  ask  the  comissioner 
in  what  way  is  the  work  of  the  trials  divided  among  the  commis- 
sioners? A.  Tlie  trials  are  divided  between  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  and  Queens  and  Richmond  are 
combined  in  one  trial  jurisdiction,  and  Manhattan  and  Bronx  in 
the  other.  In  ISi-ooklyn  the  custom  has  been  for  the  Brooklyn 
commissioners,  lesidiug  in  Brooklyn,  to  alternate;  but  we  depart 
from  that  at  times,  and  a  New  York  commissioner,  a  Manhattan 
resident  goes  ovei-;  and  in  New  York — really,  there  is  no  division 
of  time.  We  suit  the  trial  to  the  occasion  or  the  convenience 
of  the  commissioners.  T  am  liable  to  try  in  New  York  next  week. 
That  is  determined  generally  the  day  before  trial.  We  rotate, 
and  take  turns,  ^^'e  have  a  regular  fixed  period.  For  instance, 
I  ti-y  cases  during  this  week  in  Brooklyn.  I  am  liable  to  try  in 
Manhattan  next  week.  The  w»uk  of  trying  ca^es  is  divided  up 
amongst  the  four  commissioners  equally,  or  as  nearly  so,  as  pos- 
sible. Sometimes  a  commissioner  who  is  designated  to  try  on  a 
certain  day  is  prevented  by  something  that  occurs,  and  another 
commissioner  takes  his  place.  We  have  trials  one  day  each  week 
— two  days  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  trials:  Tuesdays  and  Tliurs- 
days. 

Q.  You  have  no  regular  fixed  schedule  of  trials,  such  as  is  made 
up  in  the  courts?    A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  a  calendar, 

Q.  A  certain  commissioner  sits  on  a  certain  day?  You  have 
that?    A.  No,  that  we  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  hour  do  you  usually  arrive  at  police  headquarters? 
A.  Well,  my  arrival  at  the  headquarters  usually — I  can  say  ten 
o'clock.       Sometimes  T  am  detained,  and  sometimes    get    there 
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A  J  uttv  iiiif^t  Hvi.  i.r  v!t  n<;  Innc  ns  duty  requires  me — 


Hy  Mr.  HoiTinan: 

«.»  ^f.•«;^l^k's  saloon  and  the  Volks  jjjirden  have  been  referred 
Uvy  li(|iiur  tax  licenses?  A.  I  believe  they  have. 

(J.  ••-.iild  thfw  plnres  exist  without  havinfj  such  licenses?  A. 
No.  sir 

ii.  W  iiat  huH  been  your  observation  of  the  operation  and  effect 
of  the  liquor  tax  law? 

Thf  WitnesB — In  what  resp<'ct? 

Mr   lIoiTuiun — lu  every  re;:ard.    So  far  as  gambling  and  other 
tif  viee  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  concerned. 

A    It  luiH  ki'pt  open  places,  that  should  not  exist. 
ii.  What  kind  of  places?    .\.  Drinking  places.    Dives. 
<^  Y«>u  Hjiid  something  here  before  in  relation  to  The  Allen's 
i!  i        ind  an  incorporated  club,     ^^'hat  was  thai  statement  in 
II  to  The  Allen's  place  and  an  incorporated  club? 

Til.  Witn.'ss— What? 

Mr.  in — You  made  some  statement    a    little  while  ago 

atK)ut  The  Allen'w  and  an  incorporated  clnb. 

A.  I  '^:vi\  repented  effort  had  bwn  made  to  cleafl  him  out. 

Q.  ^'  '  Mt  did  you  make   in   relation    to   an  incorpo- 

-  "' -'  ^     I  didn't  make  any  statement  in  reference  to  an 

.  .^  .  Inh     T  think  I  said  that  I  would  use  a  club.    Xnt 

I  have  no  use  for  that.      The  sins  of  the 

Haiii'  K  law  are  not  ujKin  the  chairman  and  myself.     We  stood 

together  on  that. 

\iy  .Mr.  Mmsh: 

'.*    ' '  it.    That  that  matter  may  be  clearly  understood, 

iinl  that  the  jx-rsons  issuing  the  Raines  law 

V  fimctions  to  pass  upon  the  mnr.il  character 

■  •M'l''.^'.  '^<>  .vf>u?     A.  No,  thMt  unfortunately 

^*  ■'  iw  that  Mr.  Mazet  and  T  pointed  out  when  it 

wn«  y>  t|p  |e(rtstnfuro. 
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Q,  And  as  the  Raines  law  stands  the  commissioner  is  bound  by 
the  statements  made  in  the  application  for  the  tax  certificate? 
Is  not  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  no  appliances  at  his  hands  for  the  investigation  of 
the  application,  to  determine  whether  it  is  truly  stated,  or  not, 
has  he?    A.  Oh,  yes,  he  has, 

Q,  Has  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  hand?    A.  His  inspectors.    Yes,  sir,  his  inspectors. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  his  power  to  do  that 
has  been  denied?  A.  I  don't  know  that  the  fact  of  his  power  to 
make  inspection  has  been  denied. 

Mr.  Moss — Just  at  this  point  1  thought  he  might  not  see  as  to 
that  feature  of  the  law. 

The  Witness — I  understand  if  the  application  is  in  due  form, 
that  the  commissioner  nf  oxrise  is  roquired  to  take  notice  of  it, 
and  issue  a  certificate. 

Q.  And  then,  if  it  is  afterwards  discovered  that  the  petition 
has  not  been  true,  or  that  the  place  does  not  comply  with  the 
law,  or  that  the  tax  law  is  being  evaded  there  is  a  proceeding 
has  to  be  brought  to  vacate  the  certificate?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss — Now,  Mr.  rhairman,  much  has  been  said  about  a 
clause  in  the  Raines  law,  which  it  has  been  intimated  prevents 
the  police  officers  from  going  into  a  place  that  may  be  called  a 
club,  when  they  want  to  find  the  violators  of  the  law,  poolroom 
keepers  and  such  things.  If  there  has  been  a  misconception  of 
this  section  of  the  law,  which  has  moved  any  justice,  I  think  that 
that  misconception  should  be  corrected,  because  the  reading  of 
the  law  is  exceedingly  plain.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been 
such  a  mlsconceyition.  although  it  has  been  stated.  If  there  ha« 
been  any  misconception,  and  if  the  magistrates,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, are  not  properly  enforcing  the  law  on  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  statute,  that  fact  should  be  made  apparent  I 
will  read  section  ?>7  of  that  law. 

''Section  ^7.  Duties  of  public  ofTlcers  in  relation  to  complaints 
nprl  rtrnspcntinTis  under  this  act." 

You  will  perceive  that  all  that  is  in  that  section  relates  to  com- 
plaints and  prosecutions  under  the  Raines  law  and  nothing  else. 
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11  lias  iiulhiuj?  lu  do  willj  pdulrooms,  jrambliiiy;  or  anytbing  olse 
of  that  kind.  If  it  bad,  sucb  a  place  as  141  ^Vest  Foify-tirst 
street  could  uot  bave  been  legally  broken  iuto  by  tlie  cbief  of 
police  and  Captain  Price. 

"  It  sball  be  the  duty  of  the  special  deputy  conimissiouers,  and 
special  agents  and  of  every  county  treasurer,  sheriff,  deputy 
sheriff,  p(jlic('  oHicer  or  constable,  having  notice  or  knowledge 
of  any  violation  of  the  provisiqns  of  this  act,  to  immediately 
notify  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  violation 
occurs,  by  a  statement  under  oath  of  the  fact  of  such  violation, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  district  attorney  when  complaint 
on  oath  is  made  of  such  violation,  forthwith  to  cause  the  arrest 
and  attend  the  examination  personally,  or  by  an  assistant,  of 
each  person  so  complained  of.  unless  a  term  of  court,  with  a  grand 
jury  in  attendance  shall  be  appointed  to  be  held  in  such  county 
within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  by  the  district  at- 
torney of  such  verified  complaint,  or  unless  such  accused  persons 
shall  have  been  examined  upon  such  charge  and  admitted  to  bail, 
or  committed  thereon.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  at- 
torney to  prepare  and  present  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  all 
evidence  tending  to  show  a  violation  in  each  case,  within  his 
knowledge,  or  reported  to  him  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  reported  to  him  by  the  verified  complaint  of  any 
reputable  citizen,  except  that  said  district  attorney  shall  prose- 
cute such  violations  as  are  specified  in  subdivision  2  of  section  35 
in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  and 
the  said  district  attorney  shall  prosecute  any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  each  and  every  violation 
thereof." 

It  might  be  well  to  remind  the  district  attorney  of  that  sec- 
tion, 

"All  officers,  authorized  to  make  arrests  in  any  city,  town  or 
village,  and  the  special  agents  appointed  under  section  10  of  this 
act  may  in  the  performance  of  their  duties" that  is,  the  offi- 
cers under  this  act  (no  other  officers),  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  may  act  in  relation  to  complaints  and  prosecutions  under 
this  act. 

(Continuing  reading)  "  May,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
enter  upon  any  premises  where  the  traffic  in  liquors  is  carried  on. 
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or  liquors  are  expo^jud  for  sale  at  any  time  when  such  premises 
are  opeu,  except  that  places  occupied  by  membership  corpora- 
tions, incorporated  prior  to  the  2:Jd  day  of  March,  1896,  which 
tratiic  iu  liquors  solely  with  the  members  thereof,  shall  not  be 
entered  for  inspection  by  any  officer,  unless  such  entry  and  in- 
spection is  expressly  authorized  and  directed  by  the  state  com- 
missioner of  excise  by  written  instructions." 

The  Chairman — Any  officer  under  the  supervision  of  the  excise 
inspector. 

Mr.  Moss — Well,  any  officer. 

The  Witness — Any  officer. 

Mr.  Moss — Any  officer  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  excise 
law  and  going  into  premises  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them, 
when  the  doors  are  closed,  and  it  is  a  membership  corporation, 
before  they  go  in  must  get  the  permission  of  the  excise  commis- 
sioher.  JJut  surely  the  excise  commissioner  has  no  control  over 
the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws  with  reference  to  gambling 
or  murder  or  pool  selling  or  any  other  such  crime. 

The  Chairman — I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Abell  makes  any 
such  contention. 

Mr.  Moss — lie  makes  no  such  contention. 

The  Chairman — He  has  stated  here  that  under  his  direction 
Captain  Chapman  went  in  there  with  an  axe,  and  he  said  he 
would  go  in  In  a  clul),  if  necessary  to  get  entrance  into  those 
places. 

:Mr.  Moss — But  it  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  it  should  go  out 
from  any  portion  of  this  committee  engaged  in  such  a  public 
function  as  yon  are  engaged  in,  that  the  Raines  law  which  is  bind- 
ing upon  this  community  is  something  behind  which  the  gamblers 
and  other  classes  of  criminals  can  hide,  and  behind  which  the 
jiolice  may  hide  when  they  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  them. 

^Ir.  lloirnian — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  in  answer  to 
what  Mr.  Moss  has  just  stated,  that  it  has  been  held  by  Mr. 
Justice  Wentworth,  and  it  has  been  held  by  other  police  magis- 
trates, that  under  this  provision,  reading  in  connection  with  it 
section  31  of  the  Raines  liquor  tax  law,  which  provides  that  a 
corporation  existing  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  liquor  tax  law 
is  exempted  from  the  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquors  upon 
Sunday,  and  it  is  allowed  to  sell  liquor  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night,  allowed  to  sell  it  on  any  day,  general  or  special.  I  say 
it  has  been  testified  to  here  by  Captain  Sheehan  that  the  police 


laagisiraLcjj  held  Liiut  Lu  be  liie  law  ill  Tlic  .Vileii  &  case,  aud  Liie 
UeleiiaaiiL  was  diseliarged.  1  wani  Lu  reuiiiid  Mi.  Moim  LliaL  thai 
was  ibe  evidence;  aud  if  lie  will  read  the  law,  section  '61,  in  cou- 
uectiun  with  the  otber  section  he  has  just  read,  he  will  hud  that 
has  been  decided  over  and  over  again  by  ihe  police  magis- 
trates of  this  city.  If  they  are  mistaken  as  to  the  law,  that  is 
their  fault.  But  that  is  the  effect;  aud  that  has  gone  out,  and 
such  decision  has  been  reported. 

Mr.  Aloss — This  is  important  enough  to  stop  for  a  moment,  for 
discussion,  for  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  excuse  that  is  often 
used  for  not  enforcing  the  law  by  the  policemtu.  The  statement 
by  Mr.  Hoffman  is  exceedingly  interesting.  1  have  known  thai 
it  has  been  said  it  had  been  decided  by  the  police  magistrates,  as 
he  states.  I  learn  now  what  his  authoritv  is  for  the  statement 
that  such  magistrates  have  so  decided.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
Captain  Sheehan.  Captain  Shcehan  testified  nothing  positive. on 
that  point.  Mr.  Clarke  conducted  the  examination  of  Captain 
Sheehan,  and  remembers  that. 

Mr.  Clarke — The  cross-examination  brought  that  out. 

Mr.  Moss — He  remembers  that  Captain  Sheehan  could  not 
recollect  a  specific  case  or  a  specific  thiug.  He  had  an  impression 
that  some  officer  had  come  back  and  told  him  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  a  certain  thing. 

Mr.  Hoffman — If  you  will  call  him  as  a  witness  I  think  you  will 
be  satisfied  that  he  has  made  a  ruling. 

Mr.  Moss — Call  whom? 

Mr.  Hoffman — Call  Mr.  Justice  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  if  Mr.  Justice  Wentworth  has  so  ruled  on  this 
law,  or  any  other  city  magistrate  has  so  ruled,  he  ought  to  under- 
stand tliat  the  police  are  using  that  ruling  as  an  excuse  for  not 
going  into  places  where  the  law  is  being  violated,  and  that  a 
plain  reading  of  the  law  shows  no  reason  for  any  such  subterfuge. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  Judge  Wenthworth  has  made  any 
ruling  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  understood.  I  doubt 
that  very  much.  But  if  he  has  he  ought  to  know  what  is  behind 
it,  what  Is  implied  in  it,  and  he  ought  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  IIotTmnn — Do  you  not  understand  thnt  the  only  authority 
over  an  incor])oi'at('d  ])laoe,  incorjjoratod  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  KaiiMs  Law,  is  the  Su])reme  couit  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  any  examinations  concerning  them  must  be  made 
and  a  referee  appointed  to  take  testimony? 
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Mr.  Moss — That  is  not  the  question.  It  is  intolerable  to  con- 
ceive thut  a  person  haviny;  violated  the  law  can  run  into  a  club, 
so-called,  and  that  he  cannot  be  pursued  b}-  an  officer  with  a  war- 
rant.    There  is  no  ground  lor  that. 

Mr.  Holl'man — 1  have  not  said  that,  I  say  that  it  has  been 
decided  that  incorporated  clubs  are  not  placed  upon  the  same 
par  that  the  individual  licensee  is.  That  is  what  I  have  stated; 
and  1  repeat  that  statement,  and  the  law  bears  me  out  in  that 
statement. 

The  Chaauian--Mr.  Jio^s  s  point  is  tuai  the  police  force  are 
using  this  as  an  excise  for  not  enforcing  the  law  when  it  is  really 
their  duty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hotiman — I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  the  police 
force  are  doing.  1  am  simply  stating  the  law  as  I  understand  it, 
and  as  it  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  Clarke — It  cannot  be  possible  that  the  learned  gentleman 
would  suggest  that  if  a  murder  had  been  committed  in  an  incor- 
porated club,  a  police  oflicer  could  not  go  in  there  to  get  evidence, 
or  to  arrest  the  murderer,  Avithout  the  consent  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Excise.  That  is  putting  it  in  the  strongest  way;  the 
argument  is  tlie  same,  precisely;  because  if  it  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Excise  to  go  in  there  for 
one  crime,  it  would  for  another,  with  the  single  exception  of  ihe 
violation  of  the  excise  laws.  And  if  he  could  not  go  in  there  to 
pursue  a  murderer,  he  could  not  go  in  there  to  arrest  a  burglar, 
and  then  he  could  not  go  in  there  to  arrest  a  gambler.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  confined  solely  to  violations  of  the  ex- 
cise law;  and  upon  that  proposition  we  are  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  llotl'man — I  have  not  maintained  anything  else.  I  have 
not  said  that  the  police  were  prevented  from  arresting  any  man 
for  murder  or  any  other  crime. 

Mr.  Clarke — The  police  have  said  they  could  not  go  into  the 
club  on  St.  Mark's  place  without  a  warrant,  because  the  law  so 
said. 

Mr.  Hoffman— I  repeat  what  I  said,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Raines  Law  the  police  have  no  right  to  enter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  arrest  for  excise,  any  incorporated  club  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  without  written  authority  from  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. 

Mr.  Clarke — And  that  is  as  far  as  you  go? 
Mr.  Hoffman — That  is  as  far  as  I  go. 
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Mr.  riarkr — And  wilh  thai  I  entirely  a^'nc 
TIk'  Cliairninn— ^V(*  all  a^^ree. 

-Mr.  Clatki'-Thcn  30U  do  nr»t  say  that  it   [treveiits  the  iiolice 
from  {^oinjjf  iuto  it  to  lucak  uj)  gambling,  or  any  other  crime. 
TIk-  Chairman — .Mr.  lloll'man  lia.s  made  Ihe  statement  himself. 
Mr.  Moss — It  is  very  satisfactory  all  aronnd. 


THOMAS  J.  DUNN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

i  am  the  sheritl  of  this  county,  and  as  such  sheriff  1  have  to  sell 
real  estate.  The  judges  send  me  quite  a  number  of  foreclosure 
sales.  I  never  liavc?  to  make  other  than  foreclosure  sales  of  real 
estate.  That  is  the  only  kiud.  The  auctioneer  I  employ  is  Peter 
F.  Meyer  &  Co,  Every  time,  because  I  know  Mi',  Meyer  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  I  know  he  is  a  real  estate  lawyer — or  auc- 
tioneer— and  I  know  the  firm  is  a  good  firm,  a  responsible  firm; 
and  I  have  bought  real  estate  myself  of  them  on  change.  That 
is  the  only  rea.son  why,  that  I  know  of,  I  know  other  auctioneers. 
Other  good  auctioneers. 

Q.  Other  good  auctioneers  who  are  members  of  the  Democratic 
club?  A.  I  only  know  one,  I  think.  I  know  of  good  auctioneers 
who  are  members  of  Tammany  Hall. 

(2.  \N'hat  reason  should  there  be  why  your  public  office  should 
l)rerer  the  firm  of  I'eter  F.  Meyer  &  (Jompany,  composed  of  Peter 
F.  Meyer,  the  dock  commissioner,  and  Richard  Croker,  the  leader 
of  the  organization?  A.  It  is  because  I  know  Mr.  Meyer  for 
twenty  years  and  have  done  business  with  him.  That  is  the  only 
reason. 

(y  \()\\  ha\i-  iiol  Iteen  here  all  the  time,  and  it  is  fair  for  us  to 
tell  you  that  every  ofiicer  that  we  can  think  of  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  eounties  composing  that  city,  who  have  any  auction 
sales  to  give  out,  have  testified  that  they  give  those  sales  to 
Peter  F.  Meyer  &.  Company.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  happens  that 
all  lit  Hm'sc  ollicials  agree,  or  are  unanimous  in  their  selection  of 
the  auctioneer?  A.  I  only  can  speak  for  myself  in  that  matter, 
I  was  never  s]Kjken  to  by  anybody  to  ha.ve  that  accomplished,  so 
far  as  my  office  was  concei-ned.  These  are  judicial  sales  that  I 
handle.  Only  real  estate  and  sales  under  execution.  A  great 
many  judicial  sales  go  to  referees.  I  have  not  received  more  fore- 
closure sales  this  year  than  I  did  in  the  same  length  of  time  last 
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year,  not  Uial  I  kuovv  of.  I(  has  been  about  the  ;.aiii('.  About 
how  many  I  have  had  siuce  I  have  been  sheriff,  I  could  not  tell 
^vou  anvthing  about  it.  It  would  not  be  several  hundred,  nor 
sevci-al  score.  I'rnbably  there  might  not  be  a  score.  I  don't 
think  so. 

(I.  Has  it  occurred  lo  yoti  from  your  knowledge  of  these  mat- 
ters and  your  observation,  that  if  Mr.  Croker  passed  an  examina- 
tion aud  became  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  went  into  partnership 
he  might  get  all  the  references?  A.  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.     He  might. 

Q.  That  is  rather  a  startling  thought,  but  he  might,  you  say? 
A.  Tie  miglit. 

Q.  The  eonditions  are  such  that  you  would  not  be  surprised, 
would  you?    A.  \\'ell.  1  would  give  it  to  him  if  I  was  there. 

The  \Vitm.»ss— Did  you  not  ask  me  for  bonds? 

Mr.  >ross— The  bonds,  to  be  sure. 

The  Witness — That  is  the  principal  thing. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes.    Is  ihis  a  list  of  the  bonds? 

The  AN'itness — Yes,  sir. 

]Mr.  ^loss— What  kind  of  bonds  are  these,  Mr.  Britt? 

Mr.  I»ritt — These  are  the  bonds  given  in  varions  actions  and 
proceedings,  from  this  page  here,  and  here  are  his  subordinates' 
bonds. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Kritt,  the  counsel  for  the  sheriff  states  that  the 
tirst  part  of  this  statement  contains  the  bonds  given  by  various 
claimants  in  actions — by  liiigants;  and  the  second  part  of  it  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  bonds  given  by  the  employees  of  the  sheriff's 
office. 

Q.  .\re  these  bonds  in  your  possession?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Those 
are  peisonal  to  me.  From  my  employees  to  myself.  I  am  respon- 
sible for  their  acts.  I  hold  them  for  self-protection.  My  own 
bond  is  tiled  with  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York.  That 
bond  is  in  the  T'nited  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company. 

Q.  I  notice  here  nearly  three  pages  of  bonds  given  to  you  by 
your  sultordinates.  aggregating  ^040,500,  and  all  given  through 
the  I'nited  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company.  How  did  it 
happen  that  all  your  subordinates  took  their  bonds  in  this  com- 
pany? A.  Well.  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  happened.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  my  counsel  in  regard  to  bonds,  and  he  decided  that 
I  must  get  guaranty  bonds. 

Q.  Bonds  of  this  company?  A.  No;  he  didn't  say  that  com- 
pany. 
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(}.  IJoiids  (»f  .sumc  coiiipanv?  A.  Of  suiiie  cuiiiijany;  and  wlieu 
I  made  IIh'  apiMiiiiliut'iilH  1  (old  these  j^eiillcim'U  to  {j;(t  to  my 
couusel  and  satisfy  luv  counsel  with  a  <j;naraniv  bond,  and  that 
I  wouhl  apjtoint  them,  and  they  went  direct  to  my  counsel  and 
bronirlit  nie  (he  l»nnds.    That  is  all  T  know  ahnnt  it. 


I'lllLll'  J.  iilJJTT.  I.einj;  duly  swoin.  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  Ity  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  all  of  these  persons  took  out  their 
b<jnds  in  the  I'nited  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company? 
A.  Well,  shortly  before  the  sherill"  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
otlice,  whi<h  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  the  sheriff  and  1 
had  a  consultation  in  reference  to  the  character  of  surety  that 
should  be  given  him  upon  the  official  bonds  of  his  subordinates. 
Some  of  those  bonds  are  provided  to  be  given  by  statute,  and 
others  by  j)recedent  in  the  sheriff's  office.  I  determined,  in  view 
of  what  I  had  learned — from  experience,  somewhat — of  the  great 
trouble,  and  sometimes  inability  of  the  predecessors  of  Sheriff 
Dunn,  to  collect  u])on  the  bonds  of  their  subordinates,  that  none 
but  surely  comjtany  bonds  should  be  given.  I  so  advised  Sheriff 
Dunn;  and  he,  therefore,  determined  not  to  accept  any  bond  the 
sureties,  or  surety,  upon  which  were  individuals.  The  various 
appointees  or  persons  about  to  be  appointed  came  to  my  oftice  in 
referenre  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  they  were  to  give,  and  as 
to  (he  eliaracter  of  the  sui'ety,  and  I  advised  the  gentlemen  that 
the  shei-iir  upon  my  advice  had  det(>rmined  to  have  none  but 
surety  comjiany  bonds  given. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  go  to  this  one  company?  Do  you 
know  how  many  there  are?  A.  About  sixty,  I  guess,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Sheriff  Dunn — About  seventy-three. 

Q.  II  is  rather  a  c(tincidence  that  all  of  these  seventy-three  JXT- 
sons  should  have  gone  to  that  one  comj)any,  is  it  not?  A.  It 
might  seem  so,  but  T  ilo  not  know  that  I  should  know  particu- 
lail.\   wliy  they  went  there. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  found  out?  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  a 
queer  thing?     .\.  Oh,  T  don't  know. 

Q.  Tl  did  not  strike  you  as  a  queer  thing  at  all,  did  it?  A  nat- 
ural thing?    A.  No.    In  fact,  I  may  just  as  well  be  frank  with  you. 
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Mr.  Muis — Thai  is  right.    Cuine  right  out. 


A.  (foutiuuedj.  Aud  say  that  any  opportunity  that  I  had,  and 
any  person  that  asked  me  in  reference  to  a  surety  company,  and 
to  recommend  them  to  one,  that  I  have  had  no  hesitation  at  all 
in  recommending  Ihcni  to  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guar- 
anty Com}>any. 

<.^.  What  was  the  rale  per  cent,  charged?  A.  1  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  was  1  per  cent.?  A.  1  do  not  know.  I 
never  was  spoken  to  or  consul tcMl  by  any  of  the  persons  who  were 
the  apiiuiutet'S  that  gave  the  bonds,  or  by  any  representatives  of 
the  surety  companies. 

(2-  Some  of  these  persons  who  gave  bonds  were  in  ofiice  prior 
to  the  term  for  which  tliey  gave  these  bonds,  were  they  not?  A. 
There  were  scvrral  gentUiuen  who  were  reappointed  by  the  pres- 
ent sheriff,  and  had  served  under  the  former  administrations. 

(J.  i'liey  were  bonded,  too,  in  surety  companies,  were  they  not? 
A.  That  I  do  not  know  about. 

ii.  Do  you  not  know  that  your  emjiloyees  paid  1  per  cent,  for 
ihcse  iMinds,  and  they  could  have  bonds  in  other  companies  at  a 
(|uarter  per  cent,  and  a  half  per  cent.?  A.  I  know,  personally, 
nothing  whatever  about  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  any  of  the 
ap|»oiutees  of  the  sheritT  for  their  bonds,  to  anybody. 

(J.  ho  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  a  nuitter  of  conversation 
in  I  he  olliee.  ov(  r  the  fact  that  they  had  to  pay  more  in  this  com- 
l,an\  iliau  (.ilier  eompanies  were  asking?  A.  The  subordinates  in 
ilie  sheiilV's  olliee  <lo  not  ccmsult  me  about  their  matters,  except 
those  that  appertain  to  my  duties,  when  they  come  over  to  my 
personal  oni(^e. 

il  I  know;  but  do  you  not  know  that  that  conversation  w^as 
going  on?  Did  you  not  hear  of  it?  A.  I  may  have  heard  some- 
thing about  that. 

(l  Aud  do  you  not  know  that  a  committee  of  sheriff's  em- 
ployees went  to  :Mr.  Croker  and  protested  against  having  to  pay 
X  per  cent,  in  that  company,  when  they  could  get  it  for  less  in 
others?  A.  I  do  not  only  not  know  that,  T  never  heard  that  that 
was  the  case. 

Q.  That  is  coming  out  very  frankly.  You  are  bonded?  A.  No, 
sii'. 

Q.  You  are  not  bonded?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Fkiday,  May  9,  1899—10.30  a.  m. 

Committee  met  jmrsnant  lo  adjournment. 

I*resent:  Mr.  M.i/el,  Chaiinian;  Messrs.  Fallows,  Costello,  Wil- 
sdii,  lloll'man  and  Lcland. 

JAMES  A.  MAHANEY,  being  recalled  as  a  witness  and  ex 
amined  b.v  ^Ir.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  never  sued  the  New  York  TIerald  for  libel.  I  know  what  1 
refer  to.  I  have  seen  this  flattering  statement  in  the  Herald  of 
November  6,  1898,  a  full  page  with  reference  to  James  A. 
Mahoney.     With  my  picture  on  it. 

Q.  Now  lets  see.  The  title  of  this  article  is  Pool  Room  King 
quiets  his  Telephones  for  Election  Purposes.  James  Mahoney, 
whose  net  work  poolrooms  in  New  York  and  in  the  adjacent  bor- 
oughs of  I'rooklyn,  Eiehniond,  Bronx  and  Queens  forms  an  un- 
broken circuit  covering  the  entire  territory.  The  recent  investi- 
gation by  the  Herald  of  the  ramifications  of  the  poolroom  indus- 
tn'  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  of  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred poolrooms  in  tliis  cit.y  probably  ninety  per  cent,  are  working 
on  (•ai>ital  furnished  by  Mahoney  and  controlled  by  him.  Did 
you  ever  call  the  Herald  to  account  for  that  statement?  Is  the 
statement  true?     A.  The  statement  can  speak  for  itself. 

Q.  Is  it  Irue?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  wlielher  it  is  true  or  not. 

Q.  Yon  wont  deny  it?     A.  I  will  not  admit  it. 

Q.  You  will  not  admit  it;  will  you  deny  it?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer  it. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  whether  you  will  deny  it  or  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  a  gentleman  before  us  who  says  he  is  a  builder, 
and  that  he  gives  that  because  a  man  must  give  some  business, 
some  resjiectable  business,  you  said,  and  in  treating  you  as  a 
respectable  man  and  as  a  law-abiding  man,  T  ask  you  will  yon 
deny  that  that  statement  is  true?  A.  I  will  not  answer  the 
question. 

Q.  You  know  the  old  saying,  Mr.  Mahoney,  that  silence  gives 
consent,  or  that  silence  gives  assent.  Are  you  willing  to  leave 
it  that  way?     A.  No;  I  am  not  going  to  leave  it  to  any  old  say- 
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ing;  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  reports  like  this;  any- 
body can  form  their  own  conclusions. 

(2.  They  are  forming  their  conclusions,  because  you  do  not  deny 
them?  A.  They  are  entitled  to  form  their  own  opinion;  they  can 
form  any  opinion, 

Q.  Let  us  see:  "James  Mahoney,  monopolist  of  the  pool- 
rooms/' Is  that  true  or  not  true?  A.  These  things  in  my  opin- 
ion are  not  worth  replying  to. 

ii.  Will  you  answer  whether  it  is  true  or  not?  A.  The  same 
answer. 

(l  "  Headquarters  connected  by  telephone  with  no  less  than 
two  hundred  branch  oflices, — just  now  the  poolrooms  have  a  tip 
to  keep  closed — they  hope  to  be  wide  open  again  after  election 
day."     Is  that  true?    A,  The  same  answer. 

.Mr.  Moss— This  is  November  6,  1898. 

I  pay  some  aucaiiun  lo  this  article  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  tlie  fact  that  this,  with  other  articles  that  were  read,  and 
other  notices  that  have  been  given,  show  the  necessary  notice 
that  must  have  been  given  to  the  criminal  and  civil  authorities 
in  this  city  concerning  the  pooh-oom  industry. 

Q.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  several  of  the  allegations 
in  this  public  document,  which  you  say  you  know  all  about,  and 
see  if  you  will  answer  them  one  way  or  the  other.  "  The  ques- 
tion 'is  this  the  Mahoney  room?'  is  often  asked  by  poolroom 
patrons,  but  to  the  initiated  it  is  readily  seen  whether  such  is  the 
case  or  not  by  the  method  adopted  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  room.  James  Mahoney,  whose  identity  has  been  so  success- 
fully concealed  by  his  employes,  is  a  difficult  man  to  find.  He  is 
well  known  at  the  local  race  tracks,  where,  when  he  can  spare  a 
day  from  his  business  affairs,  he  goes  to  watch  the  horses  run  and 
to  meet  and  be  sociable  with  old  friends  of  the  sporting  fratern- 
ity."    Is  that  true?     A.  One  bit  of  it  is  true. 

(2.  One  bit  of  it  true?     A.  The  "  genial  "  bit. 

Q.  Is  the  other  false?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  the  other. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  the  other;  you  are  willing  to  be  ac- 
cused of  geniality,  but  not  willing  to  say  anything  about  the  reSt. 
All  right.  "  Mahoney  is  a  short,  thick-set,  powerfully  built  man, 
whose  long  beard  is  just  turning  gray."  Will  yon  admit  to  that? 
A.  That  speaks  for  itself. 
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(J.  '•  Jlc  looks  like  aiiytliiiii^  else  hut  a  gambler,  and  to  the 
stiangfi-  would  jdescut  tin;  appearance  of  a  prospeious,  east  side 
saloon  kee]»ei-  or  the  proprietor  of  a  delicalesseu  store." 

TIh'  W  iiin'ss — That  is  the  best  thing  in  the  article. 

(J.  That  is  the  best  thing  in  the  article.  That  is  the  least  offen- 
si\c  ai  any  rate?     A.  'J'hal  smells  pretty  strong  some  time. 

*i.  •'  He  dresses  well  but  quietly,  and,  outside  oi'  a  small  dia- 
mond stud  and  a  gold  baud  linger  ring,  wears  no  jewelry  or  other 
adornment."  W  ill  you  admit  that?  A.  Oh,  well,  1  decline  to 
answer  that. 

(j.  ^■(Ml  will  ilecliue  to  answer  that.  ^Vell,  we  will  pass  over 
some  of  these  little  i>ersoual  features,  "  From  the  battery  sea 
wall  to  and  above  the  llarlem  river  and  from  the  north  to  the 
Kast  Kiver  Mahoney  rooms  can  be  found,  and  in  each  of  them  a 
motley  crowd  of  race  track  '  liends  '  who  have  not  the  '  price  '  to 
get  to  the  track,  who  can  be  found  paying  over  their  spare  cash 
capital  lu  -Mahoney 's  representatives.  It  can  be  stated,  however, 
thai  wherever  a  bet  is  made  in  a  Mahoney  room  on  a  winner,  the 
bet  is  piomjtlly  paid  and  welching  is  unknown."  Will  you  admit 
that?     A.  It  might  and  it  might  not. 

iy  "  The  book  is  backed  by  unlimited  thousands  and  more 
money  changes  hands  in  Mahouey's  system  of  poolroom  in  a  day 
than  is  bet  in  the  betting  rings  of  the  local  race  tracks  in  a 
week."     Will  you  admit  that?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

(J.  "  Mahouey's  main  exchange  is  situated  in  East  Forty-second 
street,  on  the  top  floor  of  a  building  occuj>ying  several  city  lots, 
and  over  a  printing  establishment  which  gets  its  principal  busi- 
ness from  the  race  tracks.  Fmi»loyed  from  noon  until  seven  or 
eiglit  o'clock  evei-y  day  in  this  loft,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  man  named  (ioodhart,  who  is  superintendent  of  all  of 
Mahoney's  vast  interests,  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  em- 
l)loyees.  consisting  of  stenographers,  accountants,  clerks,  tele- 
pli(»iM'  ojiciators,  electricians  and  messenger  boys.  One  hundred 
and  liriy  telephones  occujty  positions  on  desks  against  the  four 
walls  <»r  the  exchange,  which  does  not  look  unlike  the  central 
(yllice  of  I  Ik-  Met  ropfditaii  Telephone  roni])any.''  Will  you  admit 
that?     A.   1  have  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

(y   Will  you  deny  it?     A.   1  decline  to  answer. 

<2.  "  .\  sten()gra})her  or  a  clei-k  does  duty  all  day  at  each  of 
these  (elephones,and  his  parlicular  business  is  to  furnish  informa- 
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tion  over  the  wire  to  the  room  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Besides 
this  large  list  of  t  niplo^ees,  there  are  a  number  of  well  dressed, 
well  groomed  middle  aged  men,  who  are  known  in  the  sporting 
fraternity  as  '  bank  roll  men.'  They  but  rarely  are  seen  in  the 
main  establishment  as  their  business  is  directly  with  the  pool- 
rooms, and  their  hours  of  duty  are  during  the  running  of  the  races 
at  the  southern  and  western  tracks.  They  are  entrusted  by 
Mahouey  with  the  care  of  his  money,  and  a  bank  roll  of  from  one 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars  is  furnished  to  them  with  which 
to  pay  l«^sses  in  the  rooms  to  which  they  are  assigned."  Will 
you  admit  that  or  deny  it?     A,  Same  answer. 

ii.  Where  do  you  keep  your  bank  account,  Mr.  Mahoney?  I 
decline  to  state. 

Q.  Upon  the  ground  that  it  would  enable  us  to  get  close  to  the 
poolrooms;  isn't  that  so?     A.  (Witness  laughs.) 

Q.  You  laugh  at  that?  A.  On  the  ground  that  it  is  a  personal 
matter. 

(2.  Willi  the  insinuation  that  you  are  connected  with  the  pool- 
rooms,— that  you  do  not  deny, — you  are  not  willing  to  tell  where 
you  do  your  banking  business,  are  you?     A.  I  do  not  admit. 

(2-  And  you  do  not  deny,  do  you?     A.  Nor  admit. 

H.  "  Nor  admit;''  well,  that  is  a  good  answer.  Do  other  people 
come  to  you,  Mr.  Mahoney,  and  ask  you  to  back  them  in  opening 
lHH)Ir(»()ms?     A.  That  question  I  shall  decline  to  answer. 

(y  \\  [\l  you  deny  that  people  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  back 
them  to  open  poolrooms?     A.  I  shall  neither  admit  nor  decline. 

Q.  Neither  admit  nor  deny  j'ou  mean  to  say?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  a  particular  occurance  men- 
tion«'d  in  this  paper.  A  reporter  of  this  paper  says:  "  I  was  told 
previous  to  my  first  visit  to  the  saloon  at  Fifty-fourth  street  and 
Tliird  avenue,  by  an  old  sporting  man,  just  how  to  secure  the  co- 
oiwration  of  Mahoney  in  opening  a  poolroom,  so  was  well  equip- 
ped when  I  called  at  the  saloon  one  evening  several  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Mahouey  was  sitting  in  the  private  oflSce  ready  to  meet  and 
listen  to  the  reports  of  his  employes,"  do  you  remember  being 
there?    A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  "And  he  turned  a  willing  ear  to  the  preposition  I  had 
to  make.     '  I  am  in  a  position  to,  open  a  poolroom,  Mr.  Mahoney,' 
I  said.     '  And  would  like  to  have  you  furnish  a  bank  roll  man 
Do  you  remember  any   such    conversation    with    anybody?    A 
None  whatever. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  it?    A.  No. 


>   5> 
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<j.  "Ai  ilic  siiiiic  tiiiK'  I  iiMMitioiied  lln-  iiaiiic  nf  a  man  well 
kiinwii  In  .Mahdiicv  as  iiiv  rclt'irnc"',  and  apiKiri-iiUy  it  was  satis- 
fju-ioiy.  for  Ik-  said,  '  j^o  ahead,  and  when  vou  are  ready  to  open, 
ctiiiie  Dvcr  and  see  ine.' "  Do  you  remember  anything  about  it 
now  ?     A.   I  have  no  leeolleef ion  of  any  such  thinjf. 

i'>y  the  Chairman: 

(2-  Do  you  mean  that  is  of  such  frequent  occurence  that  you  do 
not  recollect  this  particular  one;  do  they  happen  frequently,  such 
cuuversalious  as  that?     A.  1  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

(i.  Vou  stated  you  do  not  recollect  this  conversation?  A. 
Well,  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(i.  •'  That  was  as  far  as  I  went  in  the  undertaking,  but  a  gam- 
bler wJKj  was  anxious  to  open  a  room  took  up  the  arrange- 
ments wheie  I  had  dropped  them,  and  it  was  not  many  weeks  be- 
fore he  had  a  room  on  the  upper  west  side  rented  and  furnished 
for  the  Ijusiness  of  bookmakiug  as  it  is  conducted  in  all  pool- 
rooms. An  application  to  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 
had  resulted  in  the  placing  of  a  telephone  in  the  room,  and  once 
everything  was  ready,  he  sent  a  uotilication  to  Mahoney  that  he 
was  ready  for  business.''  Do  you  remember  anything  about  it 
now?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  now,  do  you?    A.  Yes. 

(2-  You  cannot  transact  this  poolroom  business  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  telephone  companies  and  the  telegraph  compa- 
nies, can  you?    A.  1  shall  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  It  is  manifest  that  in  the  bookmaking  business  and  in  tbe 
raring  and  belling  business,  generally,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
co-operation  <if  telephones  and  telegraphs,  isn't  it?  I  speak  to 
you  now  as  a  man  who  has  admitted  that  he  is  in  the  bookmaking 
business.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of  telephone 
and  telcgrajdi,  isn't  it?    A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

(2.  No?  -\ll  right.  "A  representative  of  the  poolroom  kind" 
Ihat  is  you.  isn't  it?  .\.  Mot  that  I  know  of.  Whoever  wrote  that 
said  so. 

(i.   ho  \oii  deny  it?     A.   I  certainly  do. 

(J.   I  )u  v(Mi  (iriiy  you  ai'c  the  poolroom  king?    A.  I  certainly  do. 

(J.  Do  you  deny  that  you  control  poolrooms?  A.  I  decline  to 
answiT  1hal. 
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(J.  \\  here  do  you  shade  the  difference,  Mr.  Mahoney?  Why 
deny  you  are  the  poolroom  king  and  you  won't  deny  that  you  are 
interested  in  poolrooms?    A.  I  am  not  a  barber;  I  never  shave. 

(2-  You  shaved  this  ])retty  elose,  Mr.  Mahoney?  A.  Your  razor 
is  pretty  sharp. 

Mr.  Fallows — Perhaps  it  is  a  safety. 

Jiy  Mr.  Moss: 

il-  Perhaps  it  is  a  safety  razor,  the  Assemblyman  says;  I  am 
afraid  you  distrust  it.  '•  iJis  first  act  upon  entering  was  to  de- 
liver to  the  man  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  telephone 
a  card  upon  which  was  printed  the  names  of  all  the  horses  en- 
tered in  the  races  for  the  day.  Each  horse  had  a  number  starting 
from  the  top  of  the  card  with  one  and  working  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, with  seven  or  eight  or  nine,  according  to  the  number  of 
entries  in  the  race.  These  numbers  are  Mahoney's,  for  he  never 
uses  the  name  of  any  horse,  referring  to  use  over  the  telephone 
for  protection  only  numbers."  Is  that  so?  A.  I  decline  to 
answer. 

(.1  You  see  how  close  that  razor  cuts,  Mr.  Mahoney.  "Then 
the  telephone  bell  rang,  and  brief  iusti'uctions  were  given  to  the 
room  operators,  '  never  call  us  up,'  he  was  told;  '  if  we  want  you, 

we  will  call  for  you.     ^\'hen  I  call  you  answer "  What  is  the 

pass  word,  Mr.  Mahoney?     A.  What  is  what?. 

Q.  What  is  the  pass  word  that  the  room  operator  is  to  answer 
back  to  the  main  ottice?     A.  Oh,  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

(2.  It  was  not  "  KcuK-mber  the  Maine,"  was  it?  A.  The  Maine 
is  down. 

(^  Was  the  pass  \v(jrd  "  Kemembcr  the  Maine?"    A.  Is  it? 

(2.  Was  it,  I  say?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that,  too. 

(l  Do  you  have  a  pass  word?    A.  That  I  decline  to  answer. 

(}.  The  paper  here  says:  "When  I  call,  you  answer  'Havana,' 
that  will  be  your  cipher  name,  and  until  I  hear  you  repeat  that 
name  I  will  never  converse  with  you.  If  you  are  interrupted  in 
any  way  by  the  police  while  taking  any  information  over  the  tele- 
phone, shout" Now  what  is  the  pass  word  for  that,  when 

there  is  police  interruption?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  pass  word  for  that  purpose?  A.  That  I  de- 
cline to  answer. 

78 
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ii.  'Jill-  pajici  here  sa^s  it  is  "  Siegel-Cuopei?  "  A.  The  paper 
does? 

(J.   Yiiu  (Itiiy  uhal  the  paper  sujs?    A.  You  have  the  pajjer. 

<2.   J»ii  \<iii  deny  ilV    A.  1  decliue  lo  eilher  admit  it  ov  deny  il. 

ii.  And  yuii  liave  uever  .su(.'d  this  paper  fur  libel?    A.  Oh,  uo. 

(J.  And  ynii  (hm't  intend  to,  do  you?  A.  It  made  me  a  king, 
didn't  it? 

Q.  Do  you  object  t(j  that?  A.  1  certainly  do.  1  object  to  this 
whole  proceeding. 

Q.  You  lia\e  been  very  good,  Mr.  Mahoney.  \i>\\  came  down 
and  obeyed  the  subpoena  and  sat  around  here  without  objecting, 
as  some  i)eoi»le  have  done?    A.  I  did  it  all  there. 

Q.  That  is  very  proper,  and,  Mr.  Mahouey,  1  coufes.s  that  I  had 
a  sense  of  what  is  fair  towards  the  witness  who  occupies  the 
chair  as  you  do.  I  know  the  business  that  you  are  interested  in, 
and  it  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  ask  a  man  to  sit  there  and  make 
adnjissions  of  such  kinds  as  I  ask  you,  isn't  it?  A  pretty  hard 
thing?    A.  I  decline  to  give  any  opinion  on  that. 

ii.  Xow,  Mr.  Malioney — this  is  tUe  brightest  spot  we  have  had 
this  week,  Mr.  Chairman.  AVe  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  Mahoney.  Mr. 
Mahoncv,  do  vou  know  that  what  vou  state  here  on  the  witness 
stand  cannot  be  used  against  you  in  any  proceeding;  do  you  know 
that?     A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact.  Any  statement  you  make  here  cannot  be 
used  against  you,  and  no  prosecution  can  be  brought  against  you 
on  account  of  any  statement  that  you  make  here;  everything  is 
privileged?    A.  Yes? 

Q.  liut,  I  suppose,  beyond  that  you  are  interested  in  a  large 
business  wliicli  is  more  or  less  jeopardized  by  your  presence  here 
on  tlie  stand,  aren't  you?  .\.  I  decline  to  answer  anything  about 
my  business. 

Q.  liul  you  answered  the  other  day  you  were  in  the  building 
business;  now,  why  aren't  you  willing  to  tell  us  the  rest  of  it?  A. 
I  decline  to  tell  you  why  I  will  not  tell. 

Q.  It  is  close  and  delicate  business,  isn't  it?  A.  W's,  it  is.  I 
mean  what  you  are  asking  me. 

(}.  "S'cs.  »)f  course.  Now,  Mr.  Malioney,  if  you  were  not  engaged 
ill  an  illegal  business,  and  I  sliould  liaul  you  up  before  the  com- 
munily  and  charge  you  witli  it,  wouldn't  you  deny  it?  A.  I  would 
tell  Ihcm  thai  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

Q.  That  is  just  what  you  would  do  under  such  circumstances, 
and  that  is  just  what  you  are  doing,  isn't  it?  A.  You  are  the 
judge  of  that. 
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Q.  That  is  just  uliat  you  are  doing,  isn"t  it?  A.  I  decline  to 
aiiswei-  tiiat. 

(2-  -Now  fbts  see.  -  tSiegel-Cooper,  and  tlien  you  put  youi-  'plioue 
away.  1  will  uuderslaud  that  iliat  means  danger  and  will  call 
you  up  in  twenty  minutes.  If  you  don't  answer,  1  will  call  you 
up  again  in  twenty  minutes,  and  will  keep  that  up  until  1  hear 
from  you  in  response  to  my  call.  Then  the  operator  in  Mahouey's 
room  gave  a  list  of  scratches,  jockeys,  changes  in  weight,  etc.,  and 
the  business  for  the  day  had  begun."  AVhat  is  a  scratch?  A.  A 
scratch? 

il  Yes.  •■  ^Scratches,  jockeys,  etc."  What  is  a  scratch?  A.  1 
decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  '"At  -  o'clock  another  call  on  the  telephone  was  responded 
to,  and  the  prices  laid  by  Mahoney  against  the  horses  were  given 
and  written  on  .i  caid  against  the  names  of  the  horses.  These 
cards  are  hung  up  in  the  poolroom,  and  are  for  the  use  of  cus- 
tomers. As  each  l>et  was  made  with  the  poolroom  man,  it  was 
entered  on  a  sheet,  and  when  a  few  minutes  later  Mahoney's  man 
calh'd  up  on  the  'phone  and  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
the  second  betting  on  the  race,  all  bets  which  had  been  taken  and 
recorded  upon  the  sheet  were  transmitted  over  the  telephone  and 
were  taken  dow  n  in  shorthand  by  the  operator  at  the  other  end. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  loft  over  the  printing  establishment  in 
East  Forty-second  street  150  stenographers  were  taking  similar 
iufonnntiou  from  150  rooms  in  Greater  New  York  over  as  many 
telephones."  How  is  that.  Mr.  Mahoney;  do  you  admit  that  or 
deny  it?    A.  Same  answer. 

Q.  "  These  bets,  as  they  were  taken,  were  repeated  back  so  as 
to  avoid  mistakes,  and  the  total  wagered  was  repeated  over  the 
'phone.  It  is  a  rule  with  Mahoney  that  as  soon  as  he  calls  for 
bets  all  betting  must  stop  in  every  room  controlled  by  him  and 
until  the  second  betting  is  received  business  is  suspended.  A 
liberal  allowance  of  time  is  given  for  betting  on  the  ascend  prices 
scheduled  against  the  horses,  and  when  at  the  race  track  the 
horses  finally  go  to  the  post,  the  bell  of  the  telephone  rings  and 
all  bets  are  repeated  again,  and  when  the  race  is  finally  closed 
^fahoney  has  at  his  headquarters  a  record  of  every  bet  which  has 
been  taken  in  every  room  which  he  controls  in  the  city  and  the 
adjacent  boroughs.  While  the  horses  are  manoeuvering  at  the 
]»ost  at  the  race  track  an  impatient  wait  is  experienced  in  the 
poolrooms  on  the  Mahoney  circuit,  but  finally  the  telephone  bell 
rings  once  more  and  the  operator  shouts,  they  are  off.    Then  he 
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calls  ulV  a  (lisii  i|itiuii  ni  ilir  nice,  and  the  r«M»iii  tcU'phonc  man 
icpcais  it  Ini-  (lie  lii-iit  lit  ol  I  lie  customers  of  the  room  until  finally 
tlic  winiit  r.  SI  riind  and  tliird  horses  are  given,  and  thi^  race  is  run. 
All  I  lie  informatinii  which  the  operator  gives  is  by  numbers,  as 
has  been  staled.  The  room  operator  is  expected  on  the  hnal  result 
to  call  back  tlw  names  of  the  horses  instead  of  the  numbers,  thus 
avoiding  mistakes  which  might  occur  and  be  expensive.  Mahoney 
furnishes  information  on  the  races  at  every  track  in  this  country 
a  I  wliich  llnrc  is  racing,  and  will  take  bets  on  any  and  all  of  them. 
]i\  liis  system  of  checking,  by  calling  back  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived in  wagers  on  each  race  mistakes  are  im]»ossible.  When  the 
final  result  of  the  race  is  recorded  an  additional  check  is  made 
ui»on  the  ror)m  operator,  who  is  expected  to  be  able  to  state  over 
the  *i)hone  how  much  he  has  taken  in  and  how  much  he  has  to 
pay  out  on  the  race  and  what  the  balance  is,  whether  on  the  debit 
or  credit  side  of  the  sheet.  When  business  for  the  day  is  ended 
the  grand  total  received  and  paid  out  and  the  balance  are  tele- 
phoned to  headquarters.  While  the  business  in  the  room  is  going 
on  the  '  bank  roll  man,'  who  has  been  spoken  of,  sits  about  ex- 
actlv  like  anv  customer  in  the  room.  He  takes  no  part  in  the 
business  making  wagers,  but  should  a  heavy  losing  be  recorded 
on  any  race  which  would  use  up  the  money  in  the  cash  drawer 
he  stands  ready  to  furnish  the  ditTerence  from  the  roll  of  from 
one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  he  carries  in  his 
inside  vest  jiocket.  ^Vhen  the  business  of  the  day  is  suspended 
he  approaches  the  casliier  of  the  room  and  hears  the  total  figures 
called  ott"  to  headquarters.  Should  the  room  show  a  profit  the 
money  is  handed  to  him  and  he  carries  it  to  Mahoney,  but  should 
a  loss  be  recorded,  he  will  deduct  it  from  the  '  bank  roll '  and 
have  the  same  repleni.shed  when  he  reports  to  the  'boss.'  Maho- 
ney's  nielhod  of  doing  business  is  perhaps  unique.  His  arrange- 
ment is  that  all  expenses  of  running  the  poolroom  must  be  borne 
by  his  partners.  He  agrees  to  furnish  the  information  about  the 
races,  and  I  lie  '  bank  roll  man,'  but  further  than  that  he  will  not 
go.  Kent,  light,  juinting,  help,  protection,  provided  there  is  any, 
and.  in  fact,  everything,  must  be  borne  by  the  man  who  opens  the 

room.     If  the  n i  loses  money  Mahoney  will  pay  the  losses.    If 

a  profil  is  shown.  Mahoney  takes  that  until  it  amounts  to  fl,000, 
when  he  will  ])ermit  the  man  who  manages  the  room  to  'repre- 
sent' ill  I  he  bank  roll.  That  is,  after  |1,000  has  been  cleared, 
Malioney  will  have  ^5t)0  jtrofit  and  the  room  man  will  have  the 
same  amonnl.    The  money  must  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
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'  bauk  roll  uilii,"  but  Maii(»uiy  will  Lheu  assunie  a  ceilaiu  per- 
centage of  the  expenses  of  running  the  room.  Just  so  long  as  the 
room  shows  a  profit  Mahoney  will  stand  his  share  of  the  expenses, 
but  just  as  soon  as  the  one  thousand  dollar  bank  roll  is  reduced  by 
losses  Mahoney's  interest  in  the  room  ceases,  and  he  will  pose 
again  as  the  man  with  the  money  and  the  room  keeper  will  have 
1o  put  up  the  exjienses.  Percentage  plays  a  strong  part  in  the 
Malujiiey  system.  It  is  said  of  him  by  Ihose  who  are  in  a  position 
(o  know,  that  on  every  race  he  so  figures  his  bets  that  he  holds  a 
25  i»er  cent,  book." — that  makes  you  smile,  Mr.  Mahoney.  "That 
is,  he  stands  to  win  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  which  is  wagered 
with  liim,  no  matter  which  horse  wins."  How  is  that,  Mr.  Ma- 
honey?   A.  I  decline  to  state  anything  about  it. 

il.  "  To  do  this,  his  employees  have  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
tlie  betting  in  all  the  rooms,  noting  the  strong  play  against  cer- 
tain horses  in  certain  rooms,  and  lowering  the  odds  accordingly 
while  lengthening  the  i>rice  against  others,  so  that  the  players 
may  be  tempted  to  play  by  the  long  price  against  some  horse.  It 
has  taken  Mahoney  years  to  perfect  his  system,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  taken  from  him  by  unscrupulous  men  in 
whom  he  trusted  before  he  worked  the  problem  into  its  present 
l>erfect  shape.  Now.  it  is  impos.sible  to  beat  him,  no  matter  how 
the  room  ])ersons  may  try,  as  before  the  winner  of  a  race  is  made 
known,  all  bets  taken  against  every  horse  in  the  race  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  and  no  bets  not  so  registered  are  recognized."  Do 
yon  bank  in  the  Garfield  National  Bank,  Mr.  Mahoney?  A.  I 
decline  to  state  where  I  bank. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  bank  in  the  Garfield  National  Bank? 
A.   I  neither  decline  or  admit. 

Q.  "According  to  popular  rumor,  Mahoney  is  not  alone  in 
managing  the  vast  poolroom  business  which  he  controls.  It  has 
been  frequently  said  that  prominent  public  officials  were  inter- 
ested in  the  business  with  him,  and  when  the  Lexow  Committee 
was  investigating  the  police  force  an  attempt  was  made  to  gain 
some  information  about  Mahoney's  business.  The  attempt  was 
a  failure,  however,  as  nobody  could  be  found  who  really  knew 
anything  about  his  business  farther  than  that  he  was  recognized 
as  being  at  the  head  of  the  poolroom  business.  Vast  money  is 
invested  in  the  business.  INfahoney  being  rated  as  a  man  who  is 
worth  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  this  entire  fortune  is  practically  invested,  as 
should  he  get  hit  bard  in  all  of  his  rooms  by  the  talent  on  any 
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one  (lay,  his  hank  roll  man  wouhl  have  to  make  j^ood  all  losses." 
There  is  more  ul"  this  ai  tide,  liut  I  will  uot  trouble  you  to  listen 
further,  and  1  understand  Mr.  Mahoney  that  you  neither  affirm 
nor  d<'ny  any  slatenu'nt  contained  in  that  article,  have  never 
called  I  he  Herald  to  account  for  any  statement  in  it,  have  never 
sued  for  lihel  and  do  not  intend  to.     Am  I  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

WYNDON  LYNN,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn,  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  and  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  engaged  in  the  undertaking  business.  I  was  formerly  em- 
Dloved  bv  James  V.  Marren,  an  undertaker  on  First  avenue  be- 
tween  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  streets.  Mr.  Marren  has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  car- 
ing for  dead  bodies  at  the  Harlem  hospital.  I  have  been  with 
him  a  year  and  a  half.  Mr.  Marren  would  get  the  first  infonna- 
tion  and  get  hold  of  the  body  of  any  person  brought  dead  to  the 
hospital,  or  dying  at  the  hospital  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
undertakers.  1  know  that  Mr.  Marren  is  a  politician.  A  Demo- 
crat politician.  He  belongs  to  that  assembly  district.  I  mean 
the  Tammany  organization  of  that  district.  lie  does  not  hold  any 
iwsition  under  it.  He  claims  he  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Talnmany  organization  in  the  city. 
He  says  he  is  associated  with  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Schultz,  in- 
spector of  hospitals  in  the  department  of  charities.  By  Carrfdl 
I  mean  John  F.  Carroll.  He  has  not  told  me  of  any  special  rela- 
lions  with  these  gentlemen,  only  that  he  has  ha+1  to  pay  money  to 
Doctor  Shultz.  He  has  told  me  these  things.  I  have  myself,  as 
an  emi)]oyee  of  Mr.  Marren  practically  conducted  the  business  of 
taking  care  of  these  corpses.  I  had  power  of  attorney  from  him. 
By  that  ]K)wer  of  attorney  I  w^as  authorized  to  sign  his  name  and 
endorse  his  checks. 

Q.  How  was  it  arranged  so  that  Mr.  Marren  had  this  monopoly 
of  dead  I>odies?  A.  He  received  notice  before  Bellevue  was  noti- 
fied. Notices  of  death  are  sent  to  Bellevue  by  mail.  When 
death  occurs  at  the  Harlem  hosjiilal  it  is  their  duty  to  notify  Bel- 
levue hospital  by  telejdione.  Then  the  authorities  at  Bellevue 
nos[)ital  are  supposed  to  notify  the  family  so  as  to  give  the 
family  an  opportunity  to  employ  its  own  und(Mtaker,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  body  of  the  relative  who  is  dead.  He  had  an  ai-- 
i-angemenl  by  which  he  was  notified  of  the  death  before  notice 
was  sent  to  Bellevue  in  the  regular  way.  His  messenger  or  the 
clej-ks  in  the  hos]>ital  would  come  lo  him  in  person.  One  clerk 
thei-e  was  Edward  Freeborn,  another  Edwin.  Fitzgerald.     Fitz- 
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gc'i-ald  is  uuly  there  ii<nv.  1  liave  myself  received  notice  from 
tbes?e  two  clerks  that  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  received  mes- 
sages from  the  hospital  from  these  two  clerks.  I  don't  know  if 
I  have  any  of  those  messages.  I  have  a  couple  here  is  all.  I 
haven't  any  of  my  jiapers  with  me.  My  papers  are  all  home.  I 
have  some  pajK^rs.  The  identical  papers  received  from  the  hos- 
pital. These  two  ])apers,  that  is  two  that  was  sent  up.  The 
name  on  the  top  i.->  the  parly  dead.  The  names  on  the  bottom  is 
the  names  of  the  friends.  I  received  these  myself.  One  from 
Fitzgerald  and  one  from  Freeborn.  Fitzgerald  himself  handed 
it  to  me  personally.     This  one  is  Freeborn's. 

-Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  this:  "  Eli  Gogle,  No.  423  Lenox  avenue, 
Mary  Foster, 

A.  Mary  Foster  is  the  woman  he  was  living  with  and  was  the 
only  relative  they  knew  of.     Foster  works  in  the  postoflfice. 
Q.  The  other  one  was  sent  by  a  messenger. 

Mr.  Moss — •'  .Michael  McPadden.  Sister,  Miss  McPadden,  care 
«»r  .Mrs.  Beudes."'  There  is  a  name  here  I  can't  read, — "New 
Koch.-lle." 

Tilt'  Wituess — I  think  it  is  Broadhurst,  New  Rochelle. 

.Mr.  .Mdss — '•  Terhurst,''  I  should  think,  and  then  writing  in 
another  hand:  "Bates,  Fanshurst." 

'I'he  NVitness — The  writing  in  anotlier  hand  don't  belong  on  it. 

.\.  Ml.  Sit'rktl  wiote  that  that  was  the  correct  name  as  found. 

(J.  hid  you  have,  or  did  Mr.  Marren  have  any  financial  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Freeborn  about  these  matters?  A.  Yes;  he  paid 
Freeborn  three  dollars  for  every  case  he  took.  He  paid  Fitz- 
gerald the  same  price.  One  of  these  men  was  a  night  clerk  and 
the  other  a  day  clerk.  I  know  that  money  was  paid  because  I 
have  i>aid  it  myself.  That  has  continued  ever  since  I  was  with 
him;  a  year  and  a  half.  1  have  made  in  all  twenty-three  pay- 
ment. Each  time  there  was  a  dead  body  that  I  know  anything 
about  T  paid,  if  took  from  there.  I  did  pay  that  by  direction  of 
-Mi-.  MaiTen.  He  did  tell  me  to  do  it  in  so  many  words.  Yes, 
sir.  I  had  to  do  it,  or  they  wouldn't  send  the  work,  and  they 
always  came  after  the  money  tlie  day  after  I  took  the  case.  The 
mau  that  sent  him  the  case,  either  Fitzgerald  or  Freeborn  would 
come  to  me  directly.     And  then  I  took  the  money  from  the  desk; 
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I  liMil  iii(iii(\  ill  ilic  desk.  I  iiijidi-  ciilr'K-s  of  i(.  ICiiU'lcs  are  all 
iKiw  ill  Mr.  .Mjincn's  books.  I  luivr  some  entries  here.  This  is 
a  hook  1  iiad*iiiys('lf  (lial  1  kept  to  rheck  it  otT.  Some  of  these 
entries  arc  in  I  hat  hook.  I  was  not  a  partner  of  Mi'.  Marren  in 
any  way.  This  was  considered  as  a  rcj;iilar  business  transaction; 
it  has  lieeii.  I  know  Ml'.  Marren  has  no  relations  with  the  Tam- 
many lender  of  the  district,  Mr.  Xaj^h'.  His  relations,  as  stated 
by  iiie,  were  with  .Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Shnll/,.  I  know  he  claims 
h(*  is  acipiainted  with  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  AN'hal  does  he  claim  he  has  done  as  showing?  his  relationshij) 
with  Mr.  Croker?  A.  Nothin*;;  only  I  have  heard  him  talk  that 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  Hasn't  he  made  some  little  unimportant  but  interesting 
presents  to  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Nagle?  A.  He 
presented  them  with  blackthorn  sticks  last  summer,  when  he  re- 
turned from  Europe. 

Q.  A  small  matter,  but  showing  an  intimacy?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  These  were  sticks  he  brought  over  from  the  old  country, 
blackthorn  sticks?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Marren  himself  presented 
them  to  those  gentlemen.  I  did  receive  orders  over  the  telephone 
with  reference  to  those  bodies  sometimes,  that  was  the  reason 
that  '^h'.  Freeborn  was  discharged.  Freeborn  was  discharged  for 
sending  so  many  messages  on  the  telephone  to  Mr.  Marren.  Some- 
body made  a  complaint,  I  believe,  to  the  commissioner.  The  tele- 
phone com]>any  keeps  a  record  of  those  messages. 

V,y  INTr.  Hoffman: 

He  A\as  dismissed  as  the  result  of  that  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  charities,  the  present  commissioner.  He  was  dismissed, 
T  should  judg<'.  alxnit  three  weeks  ago. 

V>y  Mr.  Moss: 

In  that  case  there  was  an  actual  complaint  made  to  the  com- 
missionei'  and  an  alTidavit  presented,  so  the  commissioner  had  the 
mat  lei-  point  blank  liefore  him.  The  same  busint'ss  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  right  along,  without  interruption. 

V>y  Ml.  Ib.lTman: 

(J.  Did  \(iii  r.ili  I  lie  coiiimissioner's  attention  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald? 
A.    I  lia\<-  never  seen  ilic  I'oiiiiiiissioner.  that  I  know  ef. 
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t^.  Does  anybody  else  know  of  it,  that  you  know  of?  A.  No, 
sir. 

(2-  You  don't  know  whether  the  commissiouei-  knew  of  it?  A. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Moss — You  may  trust  me  to  handle  this  matter  and  bring 
out  everything  there  is  in  it.  Allow  me  to  arrange  my  owm  pro- 
cedure, please. 

Mr.  liollman — This  is  a  convicted  felon. 

Mr.  Moss — lie  is  not  a  convicted  felon,  sir,  and  the  Assembly- 
man must  know  that.     Many  a  good  man  gets  into  the  Tombs. 

Mr.  Ilotrman — By  his  own  admission;  on  his  own  plea  of  guilty. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Ilave  you  pleaded  guilty  to  any  crime?  A.  I  did;  but  I  had 
noliody  to  advise  me. 

<2.  Wlit-re?    A.  In  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Mr.  Moss — Yfin  sec,  ilu-  Assemblyman  knew  more  about  Mr. 
Lynn  than  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  then,  let's  see.  Y'ou  spoke  of  Dr.  Shultz.  Do  you  know 
whrtlirr  Dr.  Shultz  received  any  money  from  Mr.  Marren?  A. 
Mr.  Marren  paid  him  at  one  time  $100. 

(2.  As  ;i  loan  or  as  a  gift?  A.  lie  told  me  it  was  given  as  a 
loan. 

(2.  Was  it  ever  paid  back?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Ilave  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Marren  say  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  his  being  able  to  keep  this,  how  long  he  could  keep  this 
monopoly?    A.  As  long  as  Croker  and  Carroll  were  in  power. 

Q.  He  said  that,  did  he?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  long  as  Croker  and  Carroll  were  in  power  he  would  keep 
that?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  the  other  undertakers  in  Harlem  have 
been  considerably  stirred  up  about  this  monopoly;  I  kuow^  it  has 
been  talked  about  in  that  business  in  Harlem.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  common  rumor  in  Harlem  and  in  all  New 

Y\n'k. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  coffins;  coffins  made  and 
supplied  by  the  city  and  obtained  by  Mr.  Marren?  A.  He  used 
a  great  many  of  them.  They  are  common  city  coffins.  There  is 
generallv  a  dozen  or  fifteen  stored  at  the  Harlem  morgue.  These 
are  coffins  made  by  the  city  and  paid  for  by  the  city.    Mr.  Marren 
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gets  iLem  I'loiu  the  morgue  people.  Jie  pa^t;  oU  ceuts  auii  $i 
apiece  for  those  city  coliius  to  the  morgue  peoi>ie.  \  kuow  that 
to  be  a  fact,  1  have  paid  it.  lii  the  last  leu  weeks  1  have  takeu 
about  eight  coliius  from  there. 

Q.  2so\v,  Mr.  \\  ituess,  cau  you  tell  me  auythiug  about  what  are 
called  "  still-boru  coliius?"  A.  A  still-born  colliu  is  the  smallest 
colliu  that  is  made.  If  uu  undertaker  sends  a  body  to  the  ilarlem 
morgue  with  a  still-boru  in  it,  it  is  takeu  out  of  the  coffin  and 
the  coliius  are  returned  (o  Air.  I>larren,  and  he  allows  them  25 
ceuts  apiece  for  theui.  Su  he  gels  everything  in  the  way  of  dead 
bodies  and  coffins  and  still-boru  coffins.  I  came  here  this  morning 
from  the  Tombs.  I  pleaded  guilty  in  the  Court  of  (Special  Ses- 
sions to  the  crime  of  petit  larceny. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances;  what  was  this  petit  larceny?  A. 
Mr.  Marren  claims  I  am  short  in  my  account  |21.  I  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  having  committed  petit  larceny  for  ^21.  I  was 
taken  to  Ilarlem  court,  Harlem  prison;  .$1,000  bail  was  put  on  me 
for  petit  larceny  of  $21.  Mr.  Marren  was  the  complainant.  I  did 
endeavor  to  secure  bail.  I  did  offer  bail.  A  friend  offered  two 
houses  in  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street.  I  cannot  say  what 
they  were  worth ;  there  was  no  mortgage  on  one,  and  on  one  there 
was  a  uujrtgage  of  |4,00().  1  believe  they  are  frame  houses.  1 
understand  the  judge  advised  him  not  to  go  on  my  bond. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  judge?    A.  Judge  Flammer. 
ii.  A  judge  appointed  by  Mayor  Strong,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Moss — ^Vhat  difference  does  that  make? 
Mr.  Hoffman — It  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  I  am  going  to  have  it  all.    You  trust  me,  Mr.  Assemblyman. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  want  it,  every  bit. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  going  to  bring  it  out  just  as  I  did  that  tax 
book;  I  had  it  ready  to  produce  when  you  accused  me  of  sup- 
pressing testimony. 

Mr.  Ilidl'man — You  seem  to  scru])ulously  refrain  from  bringing 
up  anything  touching  on  a  Republican  officer. 

Mr.  Mos.s — Nonsense.  1  brought  out  testimony  reflecting  on 
my  own  administration. 
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liy  Ml'.  Moss: 

ii.  Mr.  Lynn,  you  were  refused  bail  there;  you  came  down  to 
court  aud  was  the  same  bail  ottered  to  the  district  attorney?  A. 
That  1  can't  say.  At  any  rate,  I  was  not  allowed  bail.  This 
morninji-  I  received  a  letter  from  a  doctor  who  has  been  to  see 
Mr.  Marreu.  Doctor  Goldstein.  I  have  got  the  letter.  (Letter 
produced.) 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  this  letter:  "235  East  One  Hundred  aud 
Fifteenth  street,  JSew  York,  ^laj^  18,  1899.  Bro.  Lyun:  C.  Kirsch 
has  seen  Marren  and  he  will  drop  charge  (moist  probably  we  will 
see  him  and  get  positive  answer  on  Sundaj')  on  the  condition  that 
you  leave  Harlem  and  New  York  for  good,  and  if  you  should  show 
up  again  in  Harlem  he  will  have  you  arrested.  Let  me  know  im- 
mediately if  you  will  do  so,  answer  by  postal,  yes  or  no,  and  we 
will  scHi  what  we  will  do.  Yours,  Kesp.  Dr.  Isador  Goldstein,  235 
One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  street.'' 

The  \\  itness — Doctor  (Joldsteiu  is  a  uieniber  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  to  Marren  to  in- 
tercede. 1  just  got  that  letter  this  morning,  after  I  pleaded 
guilty.  Mr.  Marren  did  not  know  that  I  had  been  talking  about 
these  matters  before  he  made  that  charge  against  me.  I  had  just 
started  in  business  for  myself,  a  week  after  I  left  him.  I  did 
make  an  eflort  to  get  some  of  this  business  at  the  Harlem  Hos- 
pital. I  seen  Fitzgerald.  1  did  not  get  some  business.  Exactly 
a  week  after  I  started  in  business  for  myself  I  was  arrested. 
This  shortage  of  twenty-one  dollars,  I  became  short  in  my  ac- 
counts and  I  tried  to  make  my  accounts  balance.  I  made  a  dif- 
ference of  twenty-one  dollars  in  the  books  and  what  it  was  in  the 
bill.  I  admit  that,  finding  myself  short  twenty  one  dollars,  I 
made  an  incorrect  entry  in  the  book  to  cover  it  up.  And  I  admit, 
as  I  admitted  in  my  plea,  that  I  was  guilty  of  that  accusation. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

The  letter  Mr.  Moss  just  showed  me,  that  is  Doctor  Isador  Gold- 
stein's. He  is  not  connected  with  any  city  department;  lie  has  a 
private  practice.     He  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  had  any  authority  from  any  one  to  write 
you  a  letter  promising  you  immunity  from  punishment?  A. 
Nothing  only  I  asked  Wm  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  me. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  if  be  bad  an^  j»owc'r  to  pi'omise  you  any  im- 
munity Irom  any  one?     A.  Tbat  1  tlun'i  l;ii(»w. 

(.2-  W'liat  was  tbe  original  ebarge  made  against  you  by  Mr. 
Marren?     A.  I'etit  larceny. 

Q.  Tbat  was  tbe  original  ebarge?  A.  Jitraling  iwenty-one 
dollars. 

t2.  Were  you  not  ebarged  witb  .stealing  otber  tbings,  Mr.  Lynn, 
besides  tbe  twenty-one  dollars    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  you  not  cbarged  witb  stealing  tbe  tlolhing  of  tbe 
dead  persons  wIkj  were  in  your  ebarge?  A.  1  b.-ard  nutbing 
about  it. 

Q.  ^\'liy  did  you  plead  guilty  to  petit  larceny?  A.  Because  I 
bad  no  friends  or  anybody  to  advise  me  in  anyway  wbatsoever.  I 
bad  no  counsel.     I  bad  no  friends. 

Q.  Wbo  was  tbe  gentleman  tbat  offered  to  go  bail  and  pb-dgr 
bis  two  bouses  for  your  appearance?  A.  Tbat  was  some  gentle 
man  named  Smitb  from  Ilarlem.  I  considered  bim  a  friend,  but 
I  bad  no  communication  witb  bim  wbatsoever.  He  did  tbat 
witbout  my  knowledge,  and  never  came  near  me  afterwards,  nor 
belped  to  secure  me  counsel.  Not  as  I  know  of.  I  did  not  make 
know  n  to  tbe  court  in  wbicb  I  pleaded  tbat  I  was  doing  so  witli- 
out  being  advised  by  counsel.  No,  sir;  I  said  notbiug.  I  did 
not  ask  for  counsel;  after  I  pleaded  tbey  assigned  some  gentle- 
man tbat  was  along  side  of  me,  and  be  told  me  be  would  come  in- 
side of  tbe  Tombs  and  see  me,  and  I  bave  never  seen  bim  since. 

().  Tbis  gentleman  bere  bas  been  to  see  you  in  tbe  Tombs,  Mr. 
Stackle,  I  believe  you  call  bim,  bas  be  not?  A.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine.     No,  be  basn't. 

Q.  Hasn't  be  I)een  discbarged  for  dishonesty  too,  by  Mr.  Mar- 
ren?    A.  No,  be  bas  not. 

i}.  Has  be  advised  you  any  tiling  about  counsel;  bas  be  told 
you  be  couldn't  get  counsel  for  you?  A.  No,  sir.  He  basn't 
said  be  couldn't  get  one.  I  say  tbat  tbe  clerk  Freeborn  was  dis- 
cbarged by  tbe  commissioner  of  cbarities  wben  they  found  out 
he  was  communicating  informati(m  to  me. 

(J.  Did  any  one  outside  of  the  clerks  Freeborn  and  Fitzgerald, 
did  any  one  else  in  tbat  deparlment  know  anytliing  of  your  con- 
tract witb  tbese  clerks?     A.  Yes,  sir,  tbe  morguekieper. 

Q.  Wbo  else  bad  knowledge  of  your  relations  witb  those  two 
clerks  Ibat  yon  bave  mentioned?     A.  Mr.  Stackel  knows. 

ii.  And  111*  was  in  tbe  em])loy  of  Mr.  Marren  at  the  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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(j.  So  that,  outside  of  the  two  clerks,  yourself,  Mr.  Steekel  and 
the  morguekeeper,  there  was  no  one  that  knew  anything  of  this 
peculiar  contract?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was.  One  named  Dennis 
McElrey.  He  had  charge  of  the  books  for  Mr.  Marren  when  he 
was  away. 

Q.  Outside  of  three  of  Mr.  Marren's  employes  and  these  two 
clerks  and  the  morguokeeper,  who  else  knew  of  that  peculiar 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions?  A.  Miss  Foster  under- 
stood there  was  some  such  arrangement.  The  matron  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

Q.  Now  who  also  know  of  this  peculiar  contract?  A.  The 
doctors  connected  with  the  hospital.  Doctor  Schoonover,  Doctor 
Campbell  and  Doctor  Miller.  All  attached  to  the  hospital.  They 
did  not  share  in  the  proceeds. 

Q.  Who  shared  in  the  proceeds?     A.  Freeborn  and  Fitzgerald. 

(}.  And  who  on  your  side;  yourself  and  Steekel?  A,  I  had  no 
share  in  it  at  all;  only  my  salary. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Steekel  share  in  your  end  of  it?     A.  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.  Now  A\ho  shared  in  the  proceeds;  these  two  clerks  and  Mr. 
Steekel,  you  siiid?  A.  Only  Mr.  Freeborn  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
I  had  no  share  in  it.  I  was  taking  care  of  it  for  Mr.  Marren,  Mr. 
Marren  was  not  in  Europe  for  four  months  around  that  time.  He 
was  not  away  at  any  time  for  four  months  within  a  recent  date. 
Not  since  1  have  been  with  him.  Only  seven  weeks.  I  have  been 
wilh  him  a  v.-.h-  and  a  half.  Tie  was  away  seven  weeks  during 
I  hat  time. 

i-i.  ^^'ho  was  it  made  the  charge  against  you  of  stealing  the 
dead  peoj)le's  clothing,  Mr.  Lynn?  A.  I  didn't  know  there  was 
any  charge  made  against  me. 

Q.  When  was  a  charge  made  against  you  of  collecting  bills  and 
giving  no  account  of  the  moneys  that  you  so  collected?  A.  I 
never  collected  any  moneys  without  giving  account  of  them. 

Q.  ^N'asn't  that  within  your  service;  wasn't  that  part  of  your 
duties?    A.  Yes;  but  any  bills  T  collected  I  gave  an  account  of. 

Q.  Then  do  I  understand  it  that  you,  an  innocent  man,  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  crime  known  as  petit  larceny?  A.  I  pleaded  guilty 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  quicker  and  be  all  over  with. 

Q.  Was  not  the  plea  of  petit  larceny  accepted  so  as  to  avoid 
prosecuting  on  the  larger  charge  of  grand  larceny  and  let  you 
down  easy?     A.  I  heard  nothing  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  hear  anything  like  that  from  Mr.  Steekel?  A.  I 
have  not  seen  Mr.  Steekel  until  this  morning,  since  last  Sunday. 
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I  saw  him  then  in  Hh^  ilarkm  prison.  He  hasn't  been  near  me 
since  I  have  been  in  ihe  Tombs.  I  have  never  had  any  couver- 
sation  with  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  John  F.  Carroll.  1  have  never  been 
present  when  Mr.  Marren  and  Mr.  Carroll  has  had  any  conversa- 
tion. The  only  thin^  I  base  the  statement  on  was  (he  claim  made 
by  Mr.  Marren  that  he  knew  Mr.  Carroll.  1  have  never  spoken  to 
Mr.  Croker.  I  have  never  been  present  when  Mr.  Marren  and 
Mr.  Croker- had  a  conversation.  So  that  all  there  is  to  that  is  the 
claim  that  I  say  ^Ir.  Marren  made,  that  he  knew  these  people. 

Hy  Mr.  UolTman: 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  in  the  employ  ot  Mr.  Marren?  A.  It 
was  about  the  latter  part  of  January,  a  year  ago.  I  was  in  his 
ein]»l(»v  a  vear  and  a  half,  about  a  vear  and  a  half.  I  also  stated 
that  this  monopoly  existed  at  the  time  I  went  into  Marren's  em- 
jiloy;  he  claims  it  has  been  going  on  for  ten  years. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  were  arraigned  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  weren't 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  it  is  manifest  there  could  have  been  no  charge 
of  grand  larceny  against  you. 


ARTUUR  L.  STECKEL,  sworn: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  employed  by  Mr.  Marren.  I  was  with  him  about  seven 
weeks,  1  guess,  while  he  was  away  and  before  he  went.  I  was 
with  him  before  he  went,  lie  went  away  the  next  day  [^fter  he 
hired  me.  He  spoke  to  me  about  the  practice  of  getting  the  bodies 
from  the  Harlem  Hospital.  He  told  me  that  he  was  the  body 
snatcher  of  the  Harlem  Hospital,  and  that  he  got  all  the  bodies 
from  there,  nnd  that  we  were  to  use  all  i)ower  and  means  to  take 
a  body  wherever  we  could  do  so;  if  a  man  dropped  dead  in  the 
street,  or  anytliing,  we  were  to  get  it,  and  he  had  got  influence 
and  good  backing  and  ho  could  protect  us  in  nnylhing  that  we  did. 
He  didn't  say  nnylhing  to  me  particularly  about  the  business  at 
the  hospital.    T  luard  hini  toll  Lynn  the  amount  to  pay.    He  said 
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to  Lynn  that  he  should  take  care  of  the  hospital  and  see  that  all 
the  boys  got  what  was  coming  to  them  and  the  stiffs  coming  from 
the  Harlem  Hospital.  I  received  some  while  I  was  there.  I  did 
not  make  any  payments  to  any  of  the  people  at  the  hospital,  but 
I  have  seen  Lynn  make  payments,  as  he  testified;  I  heard  his 
testimony;  I  have  seen  him  make  those  payments  during  the  seven 
weeks  that  I  was  there.  I  had  orders  from  Mr.  Marren  to  receive 
my  instructions  from  Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Lynn  was  supposed  to  be 
Mr.  Marron,  to  me;  whatever  he  instructed  me  to  do  1  was  to  do. 
I  know  something  about  the  coflSn  matter.  The  day  I  went  to 
work  for  Mr.  Marren  there  was  a  body  in  the  wagon  that  came 
from  the  hospital  in  a  city  coffin.  I  took  that  body  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighth  street  and  Lexington  avenue,  and  the  city  coffin 
then  was  taken  back  and  was  removed  to  Daley's  stable,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  We 
also  brought  another  city  coffin  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Marty 
was  buried  in,  which  the  Charity  Society,  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second  street  and  Third  avenue,  paid  Marren  thirty  or 
thirty-five  dollars  for  the  job.  He  was  supposed  to  have  a  decent 
respectable  coffin,  but  he  got  a  city  coffin  covered  with  69  cents 
worth  of  black  cloth.  There  was  another  one.  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Burrill  was  buried  in  St.  Raymond's  cemetery,  in  a  city  coffin, 
which  :>[arren  received  the  money  for.  These  tips  were  brought 
ov«>r  to  Marren;  Marren  would  go  down  and  instruct  the  family 
that  he  came  from  the  Harlem  Hospital  and  had  charge  of  all  the 
work.  The  tips  would  come  over  in  this  manner.  I  have  some 
of  thrm.  McDonald  and  Fitzgerald  brought  these  over.  McDon- 
ald was  keeper  of  the  morgue  at  the  Harlem  Hospital. 

Q.  T  road  this:  "Alice  Wend,  2304  Second  avenue."  A.  Mc- 
Donald brought  that. 

Q.  "  Eliza  Wend.  Same.  Phe.  sus.  2257  Second  avenue. 
P.rother  Nick.  sus.  547  Brook  avenue."  Who  brought  that?  A. 
McDonald  brought  that.  ■ 

Q.  "  Unknown  man.  Onp  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  and 
Third  avpnue."  .^ .  T  believe  that  was  Lawyer  Howe's  uncle, 
killed  by  \?>  fire  truck,  onn  Sunday  night.  One  of  the  doctors  sent 
that  over  as  soon  as  ho  returned  with  the  ambulance. 

O.  "  Vi\x  .facror.  220  East  One  Hundrod  and  Third  street;  eTona- 
than  rhooseman.  220  East  One  Hundred  and  Third."  These  are 
simply  samples  of  the  kind  of  tips  that  were  sent  over?  A.  People 
from  the  hospital  brought  them  and  gave  them  to  us. 
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]'..\  Ml-.  Fallows: 

ii.  J>()  I  iiiulerstand  one  uf  iliujse  lips  came  iruiu  Uie  ducior  on 
the  auibulaiice?  A.  \'es,  sir;  one  of  the  clerks  to  the  hospital. 
I  don't  reiiieinber  exactly  what  doctor  it  was,  but  it  was  on  Satur- 
day night,  about  8  o'clock.  I  am  now  in  the  uudertakinj,'  business 
for  myself. 

By  Mr.  U'Sullivan: 

Q.  The  duly  of  the  morgue  keeper  and  of  those  clerks  that  you 
mentioned,  Fitzgerald  amongst  them,  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to 
notify  either  the  friends  or  the  undertaker  in  relation  to  a  bodv 
that  liap])ens  to  be  in  their  custody?  A.  Xo,  sir;  it  is  not  their 
duly  at  all  to  notify  them. 

Q.  How  do  the  friends  of  the  undertaker  receive  notilicatioii? 
A.  They  are  sujiposed  at  the  time  of  death  for  Bellevue  to  be  noti- 
fied, and  Bellevue  has  to  notify  the  familj'  through  letter,  and  the 
family,  the  undertaker.  I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  known 
any  exce])tion.  and  Marren  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  that  took 
bodies  out  for  families  before  they  got  notice  from  Bellevue. 

Q.  And  that  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  between 
Aourself,  two  clerks  in  the  hospital  and  the  morgue  keeper?  A. 
That  they  were  to  bring  over  and  let  Marren  know  about  two 
hours  before  Bellevue  knew. 

Q.  And  that  arrangement  you  were  in?  A.  I  was  not  in  it  at 
all,  only  (m  instructions  from  Marren  to  go  and  try  if  I  could  get 
the  business  after  these  tips  came  from  the  hospital. 

Q.  These  tips,  who  were  they  addressed  to?  A.  Brought  per- 
sonally in  to  Lynn  or  to  Marren's  servant  girl. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  reach  Marren  or  w^ere  they  designed  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  yourself  or  Lynn?  A.  They  were  supposed  to 
reach  Lynn. 

Q.  For  every  tip  of  that  Idnd  you  had  an  arrangement  with 
those  two  clerks  to  give  them  three  dollars?  A.  Marren  T  be- 
lieve instructed  Lynn  to  pay  them  three  dollars. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  such  arrangement  w'as  made? 
A.  No,  sir,  but  Lynn  has  told  me  and  I  have  seeji  it  charged  up 
in  Marren's  private  bonks. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  what  Lynn  told  you?  A.  What  T  have 
seen  paid  and  charged  in  the  books. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  of  those  three  dollars?  A.  No.  but 
T  liave  seen  Lynn  pay  McDonald  and  old  Joe. 
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Q.  Did  3UU  ever  s-ee  Marren  pay  McDonald?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  leave  Marren's  service?  A.  Mr. 
Marren,  when  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  work  for  him  sent  up  to  Mr. 
Daley's  and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  work  for  him.  He  came 
back  and  met  me.  Wednesday  night  was  my  pay-night;  Lynn 
paid  me;  got  down  to  the  store;  Marren,  Lynn  and  I  rode  down  in 
the  wagon  to  the  store.  He  thanked  me  for  the  way  I  worked 
for  him,  i)aid  me  for  Thursday's  work  and  gave  me  five  dollars 
extra. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  while  with  Mr.  Marren?  A.  To  em- 
balm, lav  out  and  run  funerals. 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Marren  was  a  body  snatcher?  A.  That  is 
what  he  told  me  himself. 

Q.  You  know  what  that  means — a  body  snatcher?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  it  nifans;  I  know  his  term  of  it. 

Q.  You,  an  undertaker  and  embalmer,  don't  know  what  that 
term  body  snatcher  means?  A.  The  term  amongst  undertakers, 
a  body  snatcher  is  if  somebody  dies  to  try  and  get  the  job. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  a  body  snatcher  is  one  who  steals  bodies 
from  grave  yards  and  sells  theuj  to  dissecting  rooms?  A.  I  don't 
know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  evm-  do  thai?     A.  No,  sir. 

il.  Are  you  quite  sure?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  collect  any  monies  for  Mr.  Marren?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  one  bill. 

Q.  How  much  was  that?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dol- 
lars. 

Q.  Was  there  any  misunderstanding  between  you  and  Mr.  Mar- 
ren in  relation  to  that  bill?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  charge  you  with  retaining  a  bill  of  fifty- 
nine  dollars  and  twenty  cents  that  you  collected?  A.  He  has  not 
charged  me  at  all  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Hasn't  he  charged  you  with  forgery  and  with  collecting 
money  under  false  pretenses?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?     A.  I  am  quite  positive. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  custody  now,  are  you?     A.  No,  sir. 
70 
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GEORGE  F.  SCHOEPP,  sworn: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  formerly  employed  by  Mr.  Marren  the  undertaker.  I 
liavL'  heard  the  testimony  of  the  preceding  witness.  I  have  been 
with  Marren  two  years  and  two  months.  I  left  him  about  two 
weeks  previous  to  Mr.  Lynn  being  employed  there — about  two 
or  three  weeks,  something  like  that.  I  do  know  of  this  practice 
to  get  tips  from  the  Harlem  Hospital.  I  know  that  money  was 
l)aid  for  it.  I  paid  it  myself  to  Mr.  Freeborn.  To  no  other  per- 
tsons.  After  I  left  Mr.  Marren's  employ  I  made  a  statement  to 
Ihe  commissioner  about  having  paid  Freeborn  very  recently.  I 
made  a  statement  to  Commissioner  Keller.  I  made  a  sworn 
statement,  and  I  have' a  copy  of  it  here,  and  it  was  on  that  sworn 
statement  made  by  me  that  ]Mr.  Keller  acted  when  he  discharged 
Freeborn.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Keller  made  any  investi- 
gation of  the  office  and  of  the  hospital,  further  than  Mr.  Free- 
born. I  never  heard  of  any.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  affidavit:  "  New 
York,  March  10,  1819,  county  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York, 
ss.:  I,  George  F.  Schoopp  of  418  East  One  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teenth street,  do  hereby  declare  that  there  is  a  great  corruption  in 
tho  department  of  charities,  namely  that  certain  employees  of 
the  said  department  are  furnished  information  of  the  deaths 
which  occur  in  said  department  to  Christian  Herrlick  of  438  East 
Eighty-third  street,  for  which  I  have  evidence  and  proof  to  show 
for  it,  the^said  information  being  given  by  John  M.  Meeker,  night 
telephone  operator  in  said  department,  also  an  orderly  by  the 
name  of  Freeborn  employed  at  Harlem  Hospital.  To  James  P. 
Marren  of  2329  First  avenue.  George  F.  Schoepp."  Mr.  Herr- 
lick has  done  the  same  work  as  Mr.  Marren  is  doing  at  the  Har- 
lem Hospital  as  Bellevue.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Har- 
lem Hospital.  This  thing  goes  further  than  Harlem  Hospital;  it 
goes  to  Bellevue.  Christian  Herrlick  is  an  undertaker.  I  know 
Christian  Herrlick  has  got  tips  from  Bellevue  because  after  I  left 
Marren  I  went  to  work  for  Christian  Herrlick  and  I  had  to  do  all 
that  work  there,  going  out  and  getting  this  information.  I  re- 
ceived that  over  the  telephone  from  this  Meeker,  and  also  met 
Meeker  personally  very  often  in  the  morning  by  appointment,  and 
brought  him  the  money  for  what  was  coming  to  him,  and  get  new 
tips  from  him  again  for  the  deaths  during  the  night  of  the  island. 
Meeker  has  received,  I  dare  say,  all  told,  in  the  vicinity  of  close 
down  to  two  hundred  dollars,  inside  of  six  or  eight  months.    That 
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is  recent  I  left  ilr.  Herrliek.  I  guess  it  is  now  November,  or  the 
beginning  of  December,  I  don't  remember  exactly.  Mr.  Herrliek 
made  some  of  these  payments.  I  saw  him.  Made  them  to  Mr. 
Meeker,  To  nobody  else.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Herrliek  pay  Mr. 
Meeker  twice,  one  time  he  paid  him  fifteen  dollars;  another  time 
twenty.  Mr.  Meeker  is  not  now  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  he  was 
was  discharged  instantly  on  my  complaint.  On  this  sworn  affi- 
davit. I  do  not  know  whether  anything  of  that  kind  is  going  on 
now,  not  to  my  knowledge.  Here  is  another  letter  I  received 
from  the  coniniissioner,  but  I  was  sick  abed  that  time  and  I  could 
not  go  there  right  away,  and  since  I  got  out,  why  I  called  on  him. 
Mr.  Moss:  (reading)  April  3,  1899,  Mr.  George  Schoepp.  Dear 
Mr.  Schoepf):  Won't  you  please  come  to  see  me  in  this  office  any 
day  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  and  bring  with  you  all  the 
memoranda  that  you  showed  me  when  you  were  here  the  last 
time.  It  is  very  important  that  I  should  have  this  in  order  to 
act  in  the  case."  Signed  by  John  W.  Keller,  commissioner  of 
public  clinrities.  The  Harlem  Hospital  is  a  city  hospital  under 
the  department  of  charities. 

By  Mr,  O'Sullivan: 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  hospital  work  of  this  kind  I 
have  described, 

Q,  And,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  matter,  irrespective  of  poli- 
tics, for  undertakers  to  try  and  make  the  best  arrangement  they 
can  to  get  those  tips?  A,  They  all  do  the  same  thing  if  they  can. 
It  has  no  relation  to  politics,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
political  pull.  It  is  the  man  that  can  go  and  bribe  the  subordi- 
nate. 

Q.  And  yoii  have  even  known  whore  lawyers  hunt  around  and 
try  to  get  tips  from  these  hospitals  as  to  accidents  and  things  of 
that  kind  from  some  of  the  nurses  and  wardmen?  A.  I  have 
never  hoard  of  anything  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  practice  that  has 
obtained  for  a  long  time,  irrespective  of  who  was  in  office  or  who 
was  not.  Commissioner  Keller  acted  promptly  on  that  com- 
plaint and  the  men  were  discharged  that  I  complained  of. 
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BEXNO  LEWISOHX,  swoiii: 
By  Mr.  Moss : 

I  iiin  an  attorney  and  counsellor-al-law  pi-acticing  in  the  courts 
of  tbis  city  for  twenty-two  years.  Among  those  courts  I  practice 
in  the  city  court.  Just  shortly  ])rior  to  the  ek?ction  of  1897,  I 
don't  think  I  did  subscribe  upon  a  subscription  list  for  a  gentle- 
man who  was  a  candidate  for  judge  in  the  city  court  I  am 
almost  certain  that  I  did  not;  I  don't  think  I  ever  subscribed  to 
any  subscription  of  that  kind.  I  may  liave  made  a  contribution. 
I  have  done  tha;t  frequentlj'.  I  have  never  been  asked  for  a  con- 
tribution bv  anv  candidate. 

Q.  By  anyone  for  a  candidate?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  made 
contributions  voluntarily  a  number  of  times.  I  don't  think  I  was 
ever  requested,  Mr.  Moss.  I  have  sent  money  to  friends  who  were 
candidates. 


SAMUEL  J.  GOLDSMITH,  sworn : 
Bv  Mr,  Moss: 

I  am  a  lawyer,  practicing  in  the  courts  in  this  cily. 

<2.  Were  you  shortly  and  prior  to  the  election  of  1807  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  judicial  candidate?  A. 
Not  to  ni}'  knowledge,  Mr.  Moss.  I  don't  think  1  did  put  my  name 
on  a  subscription  list  for  one  of  the  candidates  for  a  judgeshij).  I 
was  not  asked  to.  I  was  not  asked  to  by  a  relative  of  one  of  the 
candidates. 


(lEORGE  W.  RAYMOND,  sworn: 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  reside  at  2()08  Crest(m  avenue,  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx. 
I  have  resided  in  that  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  since4he  1st 
of  May.  In  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  since  1880.  I  am  a  dealer 
in  sewer  and  drain  pii)e.  I  have  been  in  thai  business  twenty-one 
years.  I  was  with  the  Rochester  people  eighteen  years;  I  have 
been  with  the  National  about  three  years,  making  sewer  pipe. 
The  name  of  my  firm  is  National  Sewer  Ripe  Company,  the  firm  I 
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ivprt'seut.  George  li.  Kayiiiuud  ^:  Company.  My  place  of  busi- 
ness is  One  Hundred  and  Tliirty-eiglUli  street,  484  East  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-eigbtli  street,  in  tlie  borougli  of  tbe  Bronx,  which 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  have  been  located  there  since 
ISSO.  I  have  been  dealing  in  sewer  pipe  since  18S0,  in  the  borough 
of  the  Bronx;  salt-glazed  vitrified  stoneware.  I  have,  from  time  to 
time,  sold  sewer  pipe  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  good  many  times; 
I  couldn't  tell  you  how  often.  Frequently,  the  specifications  of 
the  d('j)artmfnt,  up  to  some  time  ago,  practically  for  the  same 
Idml  of  .sewer  \>\\u'  on  all  of  their  specifications. 

<i.  I  read  from  a  ropy  (»f  the  sjiecifications.  See  whether  this 
is  the  ordinary  form  which  you  have  received  from  time  to  time 
during  your  twenty  years'  experience  there  in  bidding  for  sewer 
pip<-  for  the  department  of  sewers:  '' ^'itrified  sewer  pipes  or 
spurs  eipial  in  every  resj).Mt  to  thovse  described  in  section  three 
of  these  sperilications.  and  of  not  less  than  six  inches  interior 
di;niicter."  Then  srction  three  under  "  pipe  sewers  "  is  "  vitrified 
sail  glazed  stoneware,  sewer  and  drain  pipes  shall  be  furnished 
and  laid  down  of  the  si/e  and  in  the  manner  designated  by  the 
specifications  and  siiown  on  the  plan  of  the  work  and  herein 
specifiid.  Suiidivisiou  K.  .Ml  jiipcs  of  whatever  kind  shall  be 
nuidi-  of  the  best  material,  thoroughly  and  perfectly  burned, 
without  warps,  cracks  or  imperfections,  and  shall  be  well  and 
smoothly  salt  glazed  in  ihc  best  manner  over  their  entire  inner 
and  outer  surfaces,  ami  they  shall  be  of  equal  quality  in  every 
iTspcct  to  the  sample  exhibited  at  the  engineer's  office  of  the  said 
(•ommissioner,  subject  to  all  tests  ordered  by  the  engineer  at  any 
time  pi-evioiis  to  their  being  used."  These  were  the  ordinary 
specifications  for  many  years?  A.  Yes,  sir.  1  know  a  certain  pipe 
called  a  selfM-entering  pijte.  That  is  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Clay 
^lanufacturing  Company.  I  know  it  is  a  patented  article.  I 
have  tests  as  to  its  (piality.  I  made  absoption  tests,  saturation 
tests,  end-breaking  tests  and  ci'iiter-crushing  tests. 

(J.  What  was  the  I'esult  as  c()mi)ared  with  the  kind  of  pipe  that 
had  been  called  for  by  the  city  specification  during  the  years  in 
Avhich  you  have  been  in  business?  A.  Proved  not  equal  to  the 
specifications  and  decidedly  inferior  to  most  of  the  pipes  I  tested. 
It  is  salt  glazed,  as  far  as  it  is  glazed;  it  is  not  what  I  term  vit- 
rified stoneware.  I  had  some  correspondence  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Cooper  in  regard  to  this  pipe. 
I  received  the  following  answer  from  him:  "February  28,  1899. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Rnymond.  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  street  and 
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Third  avenue,  New  York  city.  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  vour 
request  of  the  27th  inst.,  I  beg  to  notify  you  that  you  will  have 
to  see  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Pittsburgh  Clay  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, New  Brighton,  Pa.,  relative  to  the  extra  heavy,  self-center- 
ing sewer  pi]»e.  Whatever  agreement  you  come  to  with  them 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  notifying  me  of  the  same.  I  am, 
yours  truly,  John  Cooper."  That  letter  was  received  in  re]ily  to 
me  asking  him  whether  other  parties  could  make  this  on  royalties. 
I  did  then  reply  to  the  Pittsburgh  Clay  Manufacturing  Company., 
Under  date  of  March  1,  1899 :  ''  Gentlemen :  What  iS  your  price 
for  your  patent  double-hub,  self-centering  pipe,  carloads;  also, 
have  you  any  exclusive  agent  here,  or  are  you  willing  to  make 
any  such  for  us.  What  are  your  terms  and  conditions?  Respect- 
fully, George  B.  Raymond  &  Co."  That  letter  was  written  by  me. 
I  received  the  following  reply :  "  March  4,  1899.  Messrs.  George- 
B.  Raymond  &  Company,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  street, 
New  York  city.  Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  iust,,^ 
we  beg  to  say  that  we  have  already  made  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  our  S.  C.  pipe  in  Greater  New  York,  so  are  not  open  to  make 
any  arrangement.  Very  truly  yours,  Pittsburgh  Clay  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Thomas  D.  Brown,  Secretary."  I  then  wrote 
to  Mr.  Cooper  the  following  letter:  "New  York.  March  17,  1S99. 
John  Cooper,  304  Oakland  street,  Brooklyn.  Dear  Sir:  Do  I  un- 
derstand by  youps  of  February  28th  that  you  have  sold  out  your 
interest  in  the  patent  double-hub  pipe,  or  given  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  that  pipe  to  the  Pittsburgh  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company?  What  I  asked  your  son  was  whether  the  right  to 
make  it  could  be  bought,  or  whether  our  factory  could  make  it 
by  paying  you  a  royalty.  Let  me  hear  in  regard  to  this  by  re- 
turn mail,  and  oblige,  respectfully,  George  W.  Raymond." 
I  received  this  answer  dated  March  18,  1899,  addressed  to  me: 
"  Your  understanding  of  my  letter  of  February  28th.  which  wa» 
to  the  effect  that  I  had  sold  the  exclusive  right  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  extra  heavy  self-centering  drain  pipe  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  is  correct.  I  am.  Yours  truly, 
John  Cooper,  per  C.  C.  My  attention  was  called  in  the  spring  of 
1899  to  changes  in  the  specifications  for  sewer  pipe  in  the  an- 
nexed district.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Sewers, 
Mr.  James  Kane,  under  date  of  March  8,  1899,  as  follows:  "  Dear 
Sir:  Kindly  inform  me  by  return  mail  whether  the  same  kind, 
style  and  quality  of  pipe  now  in  use  in  the  Boroughs  of  ]Manhat- 
tan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond  will  be  continued 
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under  your  supervision  or  if  any  change  is  to  take  place.  Please 
let  us  know  at  once  and  greatly  oblige,  Respectfully,  George  B. 
Raymond  &  Company.  And  the  pipes  which  I  had  reference  to 
there  were  sewer  pipes  similar  to  the  ones  which  had  been  called 
for  in  the  specifications  which  I  have  read.  I  received  an  answer 
dated  the  9th  day  of  March,  addressed  to  my  firm:  "  Gentlemen: 
Your  letter  dated  March  8th  in  relation  to  kind,  style  and  quality 
of  sewer  pii>e  in  use  or  to  be  used  in  the  several  boroughs.  I 
will  say  that  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  sewers  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Richmond.  Upon  their  recommendation  the  pipe 
is  .selected.  Yours  respectfully  James  Kane,  commissioner  of 
sewers.  I  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  comptroller  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  under  date  of  March  16,  1899:  "Bird  S.  Coler, 
<;omptroller.  "  Dear  Sir:  Will  a  patented  sewer  pipe,  which  can 
be  hihown  to  be  a  monopoly,  controlled  by  one  factory  and  one 
agent,  be  paid  for  if  used  in  the  sewers  of  this  city?  Respect- 
fully, George  ^^'.  Raymond."  I  received  the  following  answer, 
-addressed  to  me  March  20,  1899:  "Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  in- 
quiry of  the  16th  inst.,  in  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  patented 
sewer  pipe  for  use  of  the  city  in  the  construction  of  sewers,  is 
received,  and  I  have  referred  it  to  the  corporation  counsel  for  ex- 
iuiiination.  Yours  truly,  M.  T.  Daley,  deputy  comptroller."  I 
addressed  a  letter  under  date  of  March  22,  1899,  as  follows:  "  H. 
n.  Farnhaiu,  chief  engineer  sewer  department.  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  "Dear  Sir:  Can  you  suggest  any  kind  or  style  of  pipe 
you  would  allow  in  the  Anna  place  sewer  job  other  than  the 
patent  pipe  shown  on  the  plans  and  profiles.  Would  a  deep 
socket  pipe  or  ring  pipe,  such  as  your  department  used  satisfac- 
torily and  successfully  many  years  under  your  supervision  be  al- 
lowed? I  hope  vested  rights  of  taxpayers  are  not  going  to  be 
disturbed.  Kindly  reply  by  return  mail  to  enclosed  envelope  and 
oblige.  Respectfully,  George  W.  Raymond."  I  wrote  that  let- 
ter to  ^Ir.  Farnham  because  constractors  told  me  that  there  was 
a  sjiecification  out  which  said  that  pipe  would  be  according  to  the 
plans  and  profiles  and  the  plans  and  profiles  showed  patent  pipe 
and  nothing  else.  That  is  to  say  there  was  at  that  time  a  job 
known  as  the  Anna  i)lace  job.  I  was  informed  by  contractors, 
that  the  plans  and  profiles  showed  a  patent  self-centering  pipe, 
Cooper  and  Bigg  patent  pipe,  the  pipe  about  which  I  had  been 
inquiring  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  manufacturer.  A  pipe  which  is 
patented  pipe,  and  the  pipe  which  I  was  informed  by  them  was 
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in  the  hands  of  one  person  here,  that  I  could  not  get  the  agency, 
and  couUl  not  buy  from  the  company.  I  received  from  Mr.  Farn- 
ham  the  folh)wing  answer:  "New  York,  March  24,  1899.  Mr. 
George  W.  liaymund.  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  22d 
inst.  relative  to  sewer  pipe,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  head  of  this 
department,  Hon.  James  Kane,  commissioner  of  sewers,  205 
Broadwaj-.  Respectively,  Henry  H.  Farnham,  chief  engineer  of 
sewers."  I  had  already  written  to  Mr.  Kane  and  had  received 
a  letter  saying  that  the  chief  engineer  had  charge  of  that.  I 
then  wrote  to  the  chief  engineer,  and  received  this  letter  saying 
that  the  commissioner  had  charge  of  it.  I  addressed  another  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Farnham  under  date  of  March  27,  1899.  "  Dear  Sir: 
Yours  in  reply  to  mj^  letter  of  the  22d  at  hand,  it  does  not  answer 
my  question,  namely,  what  kind  or  style  of  i)ipe  other  than  the 
patent  pipe  shown  on  plans  and  profiles  would  you  allow.  Will 
you  consent  to  the  use  of  an  ordinary  socket  pii)e,  a  deep  socket 
pipe  or  a  ring  pipe.  In  other  words  what  kind  or  style  of  pipe 
would  be  deemed  equal  to  the  patent  pipe  shown  on  the  plans  of 
the  Anna  place  sewer  work.  The  above  is  a  fair  question  and 
of  interest  to  every  taxpayer  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  In 
yours  of  the  24th  inst.  A'OU  refer  me  to  the  commissioner  of 
sewers.  In  reply  I  quote  from  his  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  Id  (i.  B. 
Raymond  &  Co.;  "Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  Stli  in  relation  to 
kind,  style  and  quality  of  sewer  pipe  in  use  or  to  be  used  in  the 
several  boroughs.  I  will  say  that  that  matter  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineer  in  chai'ge  of  sewers  in  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond.  Upon  their 
recommendation  the  pipe  is  selected.  Yours  respectfully.  James 
Kane,  commissioner  of  sewers.  I  wish  to  impress  upou  your 
mind  the  fact  there  is  not  double  socket  pipe  on  the  market  ex- 
cept that  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  factory,  and  that  is  a 
]>atent  i)ipe.  Kindly  answer  my  (question.  ResjH'ctfully,  G.  W. 
Raymond."  I  did  not  receive  any  answer  to  it.  I  also  addressed 
a  similar  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Chief  Engineer  Assessen  of 
Brooklyn.  I  addressed  a  letter  under  date  of  Manh  23,  1S;)9,  to 
Thomas  Burns,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  sewers.  "  Dear  Sir: 
Your  specifications  for  Anna  place  sewer  work  require  a  patent 
pipe.  There  is  no  double  socket  pipe  on  the  market  which  is 
not  a  patent  conti'olled  by  one  Pennsylvania  factory  alone.  It 
is  a  monopoly  and  it  is  against  public  policy  to  allow  such.  I 
have  been  treated  fairly  by  all  the  various  administrations  and 
I  believe  that  you  will  see  to  it  that  no  monopoly  or  patent  arti- 
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cles  are  thrust  upou  the  taxpayers  of  this  district.  I  educated 
my  children  aud  bon^jht  my  home  here,  and  paid  my  taxes  here 
ever  since  Mott  Haven  was  a  goose  pasture.  Now,  can  you  sug- 
gest any  kind  of  pipe  not  patented  you  would  allow  in  Anna 
place  sewer  or  any  other  sewer  where  a  similar  specification  is 
used.  Is  James  Kane,  yourself  or  Engineer  Farnham  responsible 
for  a  specification  which  calls  for  a  patent  pipe  or  a  pipe  equal 
thereto?  Kindly  state  whether  ring  pipe  or  any  other  than  the 
jKitent  pipe  will  l>e  allowed,  and  oblige  a  taxpayer  and  the  father 
of  a  taxpayei-  who  have  vested  rights  here.  Respectfully,  George 
W  .  Kaymond."  1  did  nijt  receive  any  answer  from  that  letter. 
i  then  addressed  a  Jetter  on  March  27th  to  James  Kane,  commis- 
sioner of  sewers,  as  f(dlo\vs:  ^-  We  find  a  specification  is  out  for  a 
sewer  in  Anna  place,  IJronx  Horough,  which  virtually  calls  for 
and  requires  a  patent  sewer  pii)e.  The  plans  show  a  written 
statement  by  the  profile  of  the  jKitent,  which  says  self-centering 
pipe  or  pipe  e<pial  tlieret(».  \\'U\  you  state  what  you  consider 
<'qual  thereto?  Will  a  ring  pipe  such  as  has  been  used  so  success- 
fully for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century?  Or  would  you  allow 
socket  pipe  or  extra  dei'p  socket  i)ipe?  In  fact  what,  besides  the 
patent  pii>e  shown  on  plans.  Kindly  reply  at  once,  and  oblige. 
Yours  ii-spect fully,  (Jeorge  ]'..  i\aymond  «.^  (.'om])any."  I  did  not 
receive  any  answer  to  that.  1  am  aware  that  the  charter  of  the 
greater  city  has  a  provision  in  regard  to  patented  articles. 

Mr.  Clarke:  For  the  sake  of  a  record  I  will  read  in  here  sec- 
lion  lodl  of  tile  charter  of  (rreater  New  York.  It  is  headed 
*'  Patent  articles — how  supplied."  ''  Except  for  repairs,  no 
I>atented  pavement  shall  b<'  laid  and  no  patented  article  shall  be 
advestised  for,  contracted  for  or  i)urchased,  except  under  such 
circumstances  that  there  can  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  opportun- 
ity for  competition,  the  conditions  to  secure  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment."  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment, 
March  20th.  ''  Board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  Stewart 
building.  New  York,  (lentlemen:  Have  you  authorized  the  Use 
of  a  patent  pipe  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  for  any  sewers  or 
drains.  An  early  reply  will  oblige  yours  truly,  B.  G.  Raymond  & 
Company."  I  received  the  following  answer:  ''Board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment.  New  York,  March  30,  1899.  Clerk's 
office,  280  Broadway,  Stewart  building.  Messrs.  G.  B.  Raymond 
&  Company,  New  York  city.  Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  29th  inst. 
to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  in  relation  to  the 
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authorization  of  the  use  of  patent  sewer  pipe  to  be  used  in  the 
borough  of  the  Bronx,  was  presented  to  the  board  at  a  meet- 
ing held  this  day.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  no  such 
authorization  has  been  granted.  Very  respectfully,  Charles  B. 
Adee,  clerk."  I  know  who  knows  who  control  this  patented  pipe 
now.  The  Contractor's  Supply  Compan}-,  Kew  York  city,  I  be- 
lieve. I  do  know  they  have  furnished  some  of  it  in  the  borough 
of  the  Bronx.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  furnished  to  this 
Anna  place  sewer.  It  was  furnished  in  Jerome  avenue,  furnished 
in  Claremont  park  and  in  Bronx  park.  I  think  it  was  in  Febru- 
ary when  the  change  of  specifications  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  in  regard  to  sewer  pipe  in  the  borotfgh  of  the  Bronx — 
February  of  this  year,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  that  prior  to 
that  time  there  had  been  any  call  for  this  patented  pipe  in  speci- 
fications; so  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  first  time. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan : 

Q.  Mr.  Raymond,  the  voluminous  correspondence  that  Mr. 
Clarke  has  called  your  attention  to  related  to  what  you  called  the 
Anna  Place  sewer,  did  it  not?  A.  It  related  to  the  patent  pipe, 
the  probable  use  of  patent  pipe  mainly. 

Q.  It  all  related  to  the  using  of  a  patented  pipe  for  sewer  in 
what  you  describe  as  the  Anna  Place  sewer?  A.  Well,  it  related 
to  the  patent  pipe. 

Q.  And  its  use  for  that  sewer?  A.  Well,  the  letters  speak  for 
themselves. 

Q.  I  would  rather  we  would  not  discuss  it  in  that  attitude,  Mr. 
Raymond,  because  I  wish  simply  to  bring  out  as  clear  as  I  can 
certain  matters  that  I  failed  to  hear  and  to  understand.  A.  You 
know  my  letter  to  the  board  of  estimate  asks  whether  they  have 
authorized  to  use  it  for  drains  or  sewers  in  the  borough  of  Bronx. 
That  ought  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  The  correspondence  related  to  the  employment  of  a  patent 
pipe  in  Anna  Place  in  the  sewer?    A.  Partially. 

Q.  What  other  did  you  complain  of  in  your  correspondence? 
A.  I  asked  the  commissioner  what  they  would  allow  for  the  Anna 
Place  and  other  work.    You  can  see  by  the  letters  it  states  that. 

Q.  That  patented  pipe  you  objected  to — has  it  been  used  in  the 
Anna  Place  sewer?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  used  in  the  construction  of  any  new  sewer?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where?     A.  Jerome  avenue. 

Q.  To  build  a  new  sewer  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Raymond,  whether  or  not  that  was  a 
repair  job,  or  whether  it  was  an  original  new  sewer?  A.  It  was 
new  work,  the  inspector  told  me;  they  seemed  to  be  laying  it  new; 
they  were  not  taking  up  any  pipe. 

Q.  Then,  of  your  own  knowledge,  'you  don't  know  anything  in 
relation  to  that  sewer?  A.  I  saw  them  laying  this  patent  pipe 
there. 

Q.  They  were  laying  it  in  repair?  A.  I  didn't  see  any  signs  of 
repair.    The  records  will  show  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  your  knowledge?  A.  They  laid  it  in  Clare- 
mont  i>ark.  I  absolutely  knew  there  never  was  a  sewer  laid 
there,  and  also  in  Bronx  park. 

Q.  Then  the  only  new  work  this  was  used  was  in  Claremont 
park — is  that  what  you  say?     A.  No,  I  didn't  say  so. 

The  Cluiirman — Ue  says  Claremont  park  and  Bronx  park. 

The  ^\'ituess — And  Jerome  avenue. 

Q.  Then  this  was  used  in  three  new  original  sewers,  was  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  know  to  be  a  fact?  A,  They  called  them  sewer 
connections  connecting  the  Jerome  avenue  sewer  off  with  the 
side  streets  there. 

Q.  And  you  swear  positively  that  it  was  not  for  repair  work 
they  were  using  it,  but  to  construct  new  sewers  or  drains?  A. 
'  As  I  was  informed ;  I  have  not  seen  the  specifications. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  your  knowledge,  Mr.  Raymond?  A. 
I  took  the  insjtector's  word  for  it. 

Q.  Then  your  knowledge  is  based  entirely  on  hearsay  in  re- 
gard to  these  matters?  A.  No;  I  saw  them  laying  this  pipe 
there,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of  any  old  sewer  being  taken  up. 

Q.  Ai-e  you  i>ositive  whether  or  not  this  patented  pipe,  as  you 
describe  it.  ;Mr.  Raymond,  was  used  for  repair,  or  for  original 
construction?  A.  I  am  positive  it  was  used  for  original  con- 
struction, if  von  want  that  answer. 

Q.  You  have  no  hesitation  i  nswearing?    A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  What  is  the  great  object  to  be  achieved  in  sewer  pipes? 
Y'ou  have  said  a  lot  here  in  relation  to  double  socket  and  single 
socket  and  ring  pipe.  What  is  the  object  that  constructors  of 
pipe  aim  at?    A.  To  carry  water,  and  have  a  durable  article. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  do  that  is  it  not  desirable  to  get  as  little 
obstruction  at  the  connections  of  the  pipe  as  possible?    A.  Well, 
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1  liavt'  bitii  lu'ie  tweiity-oiu'  years;  1  duii'l  know  of  any  obstiuc- 
tious  ill  these  sewers  after  contract  is  completed. 

Q.  \Vbat  advantage  has  tlie  i)atented  pipe  then  over  the  others 
that  you  have  mentioned?  A.  Mr.  Bigg,  the  patentee  says  it 
is  a  nuisance^ — told  me  that  about  five  weeks  ago. 

Q.  1  am  asking  to  your  knowledge?  A.  I  don't  see  any  ad- 
vantage. 1  bought  eighteen  pieces  and  could  noi  make  a  good 
connection  with  any  of  the  joints. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  drawings,  or  (he  pipes  themselves, 
or  models  of  them?    A.  1  have  got  some  of  the  pipe. 

ii.  ^\'hat  object  was  sought  in  the  construction  of  those  pipes? 
A.  Theoretically  it  is  very  good,  but  every  leading  manufacturer 
I  have  talked  with,  and  I  tried  to  sell  the  patent  once,  told  me 
it  was  not  practical.  You  tried  to  make  a  little  quarter  of  an 
inch  raise  there  and  make  this  pipe  perfect  to  tit  in,  I  could  not 
come  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  making  some  of  them  fit. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  have  a  smooth  bore?     A.  Smooth. 

Q.  In  what  particular  does  the  socket — the  double  socket  dif- 
fer from  the  other?  A.  Well,  the  double  socket  has  got  two 
sockets  instead  of  one. 

Of.  And  the  object  of  that  is  to  get  a  smoother  bore  or  better 
joint?    A.  That  is  their  intent. 

Q.  That  is  the  intention  of  the  designer  of  the  pipe?  A.  That 
is  the  intention. 

Q.  What  particular  pipe  do  you  advocate  or  sell?  A.  I  ;id- 
vocate — I  have  been  selling  socket  pipe,  deep  socket  pipe,  two  feet 
foot  lengths,  three  foot  lengths,  ring  pipe. 

Q.  Those  all  differ  in  their  relative  merits,  do  they  not?  A.  I 
consider  j)ipe  difl'ci-s  in  its  ielati\('  merits  largely  according  to 
the  quality  of  it. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  constiuction?  A.  T  think  the  ring 
pipe  makes  the  most  perfect  sewers.  I  think  the  sewer  system 
of  this  city  is  more  ])erfect  thaii  any  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Q.  You  believe  (he  ling  pipe  is  superior  to  the  double  socket 
or  socket?    A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  difference  in  tliose  pipes  as  to  their  rela- 
tive merits?  A.  There  is  a  mighty  difference  in  the  pipes  as  to 
their  relative  merits. 

Q.  Then  one  you  advocate  is  ring  pipe?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  that  patented  pipe  you  complain 
against?    A.  I  have  got  some  in  the  yard;  tried  to  make  good 
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joints  of  it;  1  iifv.r  Imvc  made  it,  neithi'i-  has  Cooper  or  Biggs, 
ttfe  patentees. 

Q.  How  old  a  design  is  ring  pijx*?  How  long  lias  it  been  in 
use?    A.  Ever  since  I  come  into  the  business. 

Q.  Thirty  years?  A.  I  presume  so;  yes,  back  as  far  as  twice 
that  time. 

il  And  this  patented  pi]ie  is  a  new  idea,  is  it  not?  A.  No, 
CooiM-r  and  ISiggs  got   it  patented  in  1884.  September  the  lOth, 

Q.  It  is  the  most  lecent  patent  in  that  kind  of  pipe,  is  it  not — 
sewer  pipe?  A.  Well.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  any  other  i)atents 
on  sewer  pi[>o. 

Q.  .\ir  voii  doiii-:  a  lai-ge  business  in  the  pipe  business  now? 
A.  Well,  doing  not  as  much  I  have,  but  a  fair  business. 

Q.  You  did  at  one  tinu'  luive  a  monopoly,  did  you  not?  A. 
Never. 

liy  Mr.  Ciaii^.': 
ii.   i'.iit  voii  would  like  to  have?    A.  Yes. 

i'.v  Mr.  O'Sullivau: 

(2-  Is  ilirre  any  dilVert-nci'  in  the  priee  you  get  for  your  pipe 
now  and  the  price  you  fornu'rly  got?  A.  ^Yell,  there  has  been 
times  when  tlie  factories  have  tixed  the  prices  that  we  have  had 
to  sell  at,  and  we  have  had  great  variations  in  the  prices  for  the 
sewer  pipe  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

(J.  What  do  y(»n  complain  of  against  the  building  department 
or  the  sewer  pipe  department  or  whatever  it  is?  A.  Well,  my 
letters  there  show  that  T  have  not  been  treated  with  the  court- 
esy that  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  by  failing  to  get  replies  when 
I  ask  fair  and  s(]uan'.  honorable  questions  that  are  interesting  to 
every  taxpayer  and  all  the  membei-js  of  the  Taxpayers'  Alliance 
at  the  Hoard  of  Trade;  the  Brooklyn  one  all  the  know  the  same 
that  I  do  about  it:  and  any  honest  man  that  pays  taxes  feels 
the  same  way. 

(}.  And  in  what  have  they  discriminated  against  you?  A. 
They  have  not  discriminated  except  they  failed  to  answer  ques- 
tions I  put  to  them  so  that  I  could  form  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  my  business. 

Q.  The  only  grievance  you  allege  is  they  have  been  discourte- 
ous in  their  answers  to  you?    A.  I  allege  they  have  attempted 
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to  put  in  patent  pipe,  wliieli  is  an  iibsulule  violation  of  law  and 
the  charter.  * 

Q.  They  have  attempted?    A.  Thej  have  done  it. 

Q.  In  original  work?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  complained  that  they  ought  to  have  permitted  you 
to  put  in  the  work;  is  that  it?  A.  No;  I  have  not  made  any 
euch  complaint;  I  am  only  one  of  a  number  of  men  here  in  the 
business. 

Q.  That  are  ready  to  make  the  complaint?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  ready  or  not;  that  is  a  matter  for  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  your  special  grievance.  Have  you  offered 
to  go  into  competition  with  any  pipes?  A.  I  have  always  been 
in  competition  with  different  pipes  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
business  for  twenty-one  years. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Mr,  Raymond,  you  are  under  the  process  of  this  committee; 
you  are  not  a  volunteer  here?  A.  I  was  subpoenaed  by  this 
committee. 

Q.  And  the  matter  which  you  called  to  the  attention  of  these 
officials,  under  these  letters  was  under  the  section  of  the  charter, 
which  I  have  read^ — which  you  wanted  to  know?  A.  I  was 
under  a  subpoena  that  compels  me  to  bring  all  correspondence. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  but  the  letters  you  w'rote  to  the  depart- 
ment, is  it  not  because  for  the  first  time  a  patented  article  was 
called  for,  and  vou  wanted  to  know  what  would  be  considered 
equal  to  it  when  you  had  to  deal  with  the  department;  isn't  that 
60?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  according  to  your  view,  if  another  article  was 
called  equal  to  a  patented  article,  it  would  be  an  infringement 
upon  that  article?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  to  know  whether  those  old  articles  used 
for  years  up  there  satisfactorily  would  be  considered  by  the  de- 
partment as  equal  to  this  patented  article?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  matter  has  not  been  entirely  locked  up  in  your  own 
breast;  the  public  prints  have  had  something  to  say  about  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  paper  in  your  part  of  town  known  as  the  North 
Side  News?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  copy  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  impression  of  the 
North  Side  News,  under  date  of  New  York,  Saturday,  March  23, 
ISUD,  the  lirst  column  on  the  first  page,  headed  "  More  money 
for  Tammany  men."  It  goes  into  the  question  pf  this  sewer 
monopoly.  I  do  not  offer  the  article  in  evidence,  except  to  call 
attention  to  it  as  to  the  matter  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
public  notoriety.  1  also  call  attention  to  a  two-column  article 
in  the  New  York  World.  Did  you  read  that  article  of  April  20, 
1899?    A.  I  have  read  one  or  two  articles. 

Q.  "  Croker's  son  Frank  in  a  boom  for  patent  sewer  pipe?" 
A.  I  presume  so.  I  don't  know.  I  have  read  two  or  three 
articles.  I  was  a  member  of  the  sewer  committee  of  ^ur  Board 
of  Trade  up  there,  I  am  now. 

Q.  That  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  North  Side 
Board  of  Trade?  I  call  the  attention  of  that  trade  organization 
to  this  matter;  and  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

By  Vr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  dedicated  this  article,  Mr.  Eaymond? 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  A  newspaper  reporter  came  into 
my  oflice,  an  entire  stranger  to  me. 

Q.  Isn't  this  an  interview  with  you?  A.  Practically  an  in- 
terview with  me.  A  stranger  to  me  came  in  there;  I  gave  him 
such  information  as  he  asked  for. 

Q.  This  is  your  interview,  so  the  paper  states?  A.  I  don't 
know 

Q.  Let  me  read  a  little  of  it:  "  Yes,  I  intend  to  fight.  I  never 
failed  to  make  a  fight  yet  when  I  wasn't  treated  fairly?"  A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  I've  been  in  business  here  since  this  section  was  little  more 
than  a  cow  pasture,  and  when  an  attempt  to  kill  me  off  is  made 
I  don't  intend  to  die  without  kicking?"    A.  That  is  my  language. 

Q.  "  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Raymond,  the  dealer  in  sew^er  and  drain  pipes 
on  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  street,  had  been  asked  whether 
he  intended  to  resist  the  attempt  to  have  patented  sewer  pipe 
specified  in  contracts  for  city  work,  and  he  answered  as  above?" 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  That  is  yourself?    A.  Yes.  , 
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Mr.  Clarke — Go  on. 

Mr.  O'Sullivau — I  Lave  gut  euuiigb.  lleri'  is  the  public  taking 
a  disinterested  view  of  this  contest  and  we  find  it  narrows  itself 
down  to  an  interview  with  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Clarke — My  friend  having  put  in  some  part  of  the  article 
I  suppose  under  the  rules  of  pleading  in  courts  of  strict  criminal 
jurisdiction,  I  should  be  entitled  to  put  in  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  0"8ullivan — I  called  attention  to  it  as  this  gentleman  is 
the  author. 

Mr.  Clarke  (reading) — "  Every  dollar  in  supplies  of  this  nature 
will  be  seriously  affected  if  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
limit  to  one  certain  make  of  pipe  to  be  used  on  sewers  in  Greater 
New  York  is  successful.  Recently  there  have  been  established  in 
r.t'dford  park  a  supply  yard  by  the  Contractors'  Supply  Company, 
which  was  incorporated  about  a  month  ago  by  John  Rogge,  Wil- 
son P.  Marchbank  and  Edward  M.  Leary.  The  two  last  named 
are  employed  in  the  law  office  of  Guggenheimer  and  Untermyer, 
the  Tammany  lawyers.  They  a.re  the  agents  for  the  Pittsburg 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  control  of  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  center  drain 
sewer  pipe  of  which  J.  Cooper  and  H.  Bieg  of  Brooklyn  are  th ' 
patentees.  Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Contractors'  Supply 
Company  the  New  York  agency  was  in  the  control  of  a  firm  upon 
the  card  of  which  the  name  of  young  Croker  appeared  as  a 
partner.  It  is  said  that  Croker  was  greatly  incensed  because 
his  connection  with  the  firm  was  made  public,  and  his  name 
was  consequently  withdrawn  from  the  printed  matter,  and  that 
incorporation  of  the  supply  company  was  due  to  his  unwilling- 
ness to  be  publicly  identified  with  the  enterprise." 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
New  York,  May  19,  1899,  2  O'clock  p.  m. 

Thf  (.•ouiniittt'e  met  puisuaiit  to  adjouiument,  all  the  members 
being  present  except  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

lion.  JOHN  HENRY  McCARTHV,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

J  am  one  of  the  judges  of  the  city  court.  1  was  elected  two 
Years  ago.  re-elected  in  the  election  of  1897.  I  did  at  or  about 
the  time  of  my  election,  or  i>rior  to  it,  make  a  contribution  to 
the  i>oIitical  party  which  put  me  in  nomination.  I  could  not 
tell  you  just  now  to  whom  I  made  it.  I  do  not  recall  to  whom 
it  was  i)ajd.  I  think  it  was  by  check.  1  do  not  recall  to  whose 
order  it  was  drawn.  I  liave  only  been  called  last  night,  so  I 
made  no  preparation.  1  think  the  check  was  i)aid,  and  was  re- 
turned to  me.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  now.  I  have  not 
destroyed  any  checks,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  will  look  for  it  and 
communicate  with  you  later.  I  have  forgotten  the  amount  of 
the  contribution.  1  think  it  was  something  like  two  or  three 
thousiind  dollars.  1  am  not  positive.  I  can  tell  better  by  look- 
ing at  the  check.  Ii  was  not  more  than  |3,000  as  I  remember 
it.    Some  contributions  were  made  for  me  by  friends,  as  well. 

(J.  There  was  a  contribution  list  made  up  by  some  lawyers, 
was  there  not?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

(2.  Did  you  not  hear  that  Mr.  Joseph  circulated  a  list  to  secure 
contributions  from  lawyers  and  other  friends  of  yours?  A.  No, 
not  i)articularly.  I  never  heard  that.  Mr.  Joseph  made  contribu- 
tions for  me.  I  can't  tell  what  was  the  amount  of  those  con- 
tributions. I  don't  remember  who  he  made  them  to.  Of  course, 
as  I  say,  I  only  heard  about  this  last  night.  I  have  been  holding 
court  ever  since.  I  have  not  been  to  lunch,  yet.  I  suppose  those 
contributions  that  Mr.  Joseph  made  were  contributions  which 
he  had  obtained  for  me.  No  doubt,  to  whomever  those  contri- 
butions were  made,  they  were  made  to  the  representative  of  the 
political  organization  that  put  me  in  nomination.  And  made  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  necessary  expenses  that  they  had  to 
80 
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incur  in  furthering  my  election.  Some  of  tliese  moneys  tliat  1 
paid  were  actually  disbursed  by  myself  for  lithographs  and  ad- 
vertising. I  had  some  expenses  of  my  own  in  addition  to  the 
contribution. 

Q.  As  to  your  own  expenses.  Were  they  limited  to  pictures 
and  printing  and  such  things?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  always, 
been  very  liberal  in  giving  up  money  about  election.  I  ran  two 
years  ago  and  had  91,000  majority.  The  first  time  I  ran  for  the 
Assembly,  which  was  in  1879,  I  had  more  majority  than  both 
of  my  opponents  had  votes.  The  second  time  I  ran  I  had  all 
the  votes  except  eight  in  the  district;  and  that  induced  me  to 
run  against  Mr.  Campbell  for  judge  of  the  Fifth  District  Court. 
I  have  always  been  very  liberal.     I  never  calculated. 

Q.  You  have  in  your  testimony  connected  the  majorities  that 
you  had  with  your  liberality?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  your  majorities  to  some  extent  were  the  result 
of  your  liberality?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  figured  it  that  way?  A.  No;  I  was  naturally  liberal^ 
and  that  is  why  I  am  not  in  as  good  circumstances  as  I  might 
be. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  these  contributions  that  Mr.  Joseph 
made  were  paid  for  your  political  expenses  and  lithographing  and 
other  expenses?    A.  Some  of  them  were,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  do  not  know  what  was  done  with  the  money  that  I  paid  to 
the  organization.  I  think  I  did  draw  a  check  to  Mr.  Croker  as 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  I  am  not  sure.  It  would 
naturally  go  that  way. 

Q.  And  you  have  before  that  paid  contributions  in  the  same 
way,  and  to  some  person,  have  you  not?  A.  No,  I  don't  know 
as  I  paid  it  to  Mr.  Croker;  but  I  paid  it  to  the  Tammany  Hall 
organization.  My  election  was  throughout  the  whole  city  of  New 
York,  in  each  Assembly  district,  and  I  had  to  do  something  in 
each  district  to  help. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  liberality  has  somewhat  impaired  your 
finances?    A.  Perhaps. 

Q.  And  that  perhaps  you  contributed  to  the  election  fund 
more  than  you  should  have,  if  you  considered  your  personal  re- 
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sources?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have  always  been  liberal, 
anyhow. 

<2.  I  have  understood  that  friends  loaned  you  money  to  help 
you  make  your  contributions.  Is  that  so?  A.  No,  not  that  I 
remember. 

Q.  But  you  did  borrow  money  at  about  that  time,  did  you 
not?    A.  Before  and  since. 

Mr.  Moss — I  merely  want  to  get  that  in  connection  with  the 
contributions.  Judge,  and  nothing  more  than  that. 

The  Witness — No,  they  were  not  the  contributions. 

Mr.  Moss — The  point  that  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  a  judicial 
orticiT,  feeling  that  his  candidacy  is  before  the  people,  and  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  making  a  contribution  and  being  liberal,  as 
you  put  it,  may  perhaps  sometimes  have  to  raise  more  money 
than  he  has  at  his  command.    You  found  that  so,  have  you  not? 

The  Witness — Sometimes. 

ii.  Now,  do  you  think  that  when  judicial  candidates  are  ex- 
jH'cted  to  make  contributions  to  the  political  party  that  puts 
them  in  nomination,  it  helps  to  maintain  the  dignity  aiid  the  re- 
siK'ct  of  the  bench?  A.  I  think  that  dei>ends  entirely  on  the 
individual.     I  know  that  it  has  never  changed  me. 

Q.  No.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  am  speaking  about  the  respect 
that  the  community  has  for  the  bench;  the  freedom  of  the  bench 
from  suspicion  or  from  talk.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  an  unwise 
system,  which  expects  of  judicial  candidates  contributions  for 
political  purposes?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  all  right,  do  you?    A.  I  do. 

(.J.  You  would  not  have  it  changed,  would  you?  A.  I  might 
have  it  changed  in  some  particular. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  law  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
judicial  contributions  or  assessments  would  be  as  beneficial  to 
the  judges  as  has  been  the  law  prohibiting  lawyers  from  going 
surety  on  bail  bonds?     A.  I  don't  understand  the  latter  part. 

Q.  You  know  that  lawyers  are  prohibited  from  becoming 
bondsmen?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  rather  a  help  to  the  legal  profession,  has 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  relieved  the  legal  profession  from  insinuations 
that  have  been  made?  Do  you  not  think  that  a  similar  bene- 
ficial result  would  come  through  a  law  absolutely  freeing  judicial 
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candidates  from  the  pa.jment  of  election  assessments,  or  con- 
tributions?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  O'Siillivan: 

I  have  made  contributions  whether  I  was  or  was  not  a  candi- 
date. Undoubtedly  I  make  them  irrespective  of  my  candidacy. 
i  believe  in  contriburinf;:  to  my  })arty's  expenses;  no  doubt  about 
that. 


JOHN  C.  1..  KOGGY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

T  was  formerly  an  official  of  New  York.  I  went  into  public 
office  September  1st,  1888.  I  wt^nt  into  the  department  of  parks, 
a  skilled  laborer.  Before  that  I  had  been  practicing  surveying, 
with  two  surveyors  and  an  engineer,  about  town.  And  before 
ibat  1  hqd  been  in  the  public  school.  I  went  from  the  public 
school  into  a  surveyor's  office,  and  then  into  the  department  as 
a  skilled  laborer.  At  that  time  the  department  of  public  parks 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  Bronx.  I  was  in  that  part  of  it.  I  was 
detailed  to  be  engineer  of  construction.  Twenty-third  and 
Twenty-fourth  wards.  When  the  department  of  parks  jurisdic- 
tion was  taken  away,  and  the  commissioner  for  street  improve- 
ments for  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards  was  ap- 
pointed, 1  stayed  still  in  that  department.  My  jjosition  from  the 
day  I  was  appointed  until  the  day  I  resigned — I  was  promoted 
through  various  grades,  from  axeman  to  rodman,  from  rudman 
to  leveler,  from  leveler  to  transit  man,  from  transit  man  to  as- 
sistant engineer.  I  became  chief  engineer  February  4,  1898. 
That  is,  after  (Greater  New  Y(irk  was  formed.  Prior  to  that  I 
had  been  assistant  engineer. 

Q.  As  chief  engineer  of  the  department  did  you  have  anything 
to  do  Avith  the  pre])aration  of  specifications  and  plans  for  the 
works?  A.  Not  during  my  time;  there  were  not  any  contracts 
let.  I  would,  if  a.ny  contracts  had  been  let,  probably  have  liad 
charge  of  preparing  the  plans.  I  mean  to  say  that  after  I  was 
fliicf  engineer  up  to  the  time  I  resigned,  no  contracts  were  let. 
That  was  when  the  question  of  the  debt  limit  was  up  and  no 
new  contiacts  were  made.    Prior  to  my  becoming  chi^f  engineer, 
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Lowever,  tbtie  had  bten  a  great  many  plans  and  specifications 
made,  and  they  were  all  made  by  the  engineer's  departmi  ut. 
There  wasn't  any  chief  engineer  at  that  time.  There  was  a 
principal  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  sewers.  Mr.  Farnum. 
Mr.  Farnum  is  now  the  present  chief.  He  was  my  superior  <itti- 
cer  before  I  became  chief.  I  was  in  the  same  branch  of  the 
service  with  him,  Ixith.  in  connection  with  sewers.  I  resigned 
about  the  12tli  or  i:ith  of  December,  1898.  The  salary  of  chief 
engineer  is  :^.j,()OU  a  year.  In  1884  I  did  some  private  work  with 
the  dirterent  engineers  and  surveyors  about  town,  and  in  1SS8 
I  went  into  the  department.  From  1888  to  1898,  ten  years.  I  Mir- 
ing that  time  I  do  not  recall  any  specifications  which  called  fur 
the  self-centering  sewer  pipes,  to  be  laid  in  the  department.  I 
do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  examined  from  time  lo 
time  and  turned  down,  as  the  jdirase  is;  it  hadn't  been  i>r(<sented. 
I  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  patent  was  granied 
about  1SS4.  1  fould  not  say  when  the  patent  was  granted.  I 
have  no  knowh-dge  of  it  now,  except  what  I  hear  from  you  now. 
I  know  it  was  a  i)atent  article,  but  when  the  patent  was  granh  d, 
I  could  not  say.  I  believe  it  has  b<K'n  granted  some  time.  During 
ail  that  time  thai  I  was  there,  it  had  never  been  in  use  in  the 
department.  I  resigned  in  December,  1898.  Mr.  Farnum  was 
a[)p<»inted  ciiicf  engineer  in  my  [dace;  and  I  had  been  an  acquaint- 
ance and  friend  of  Mr.  Fanuni's  for  manv  vears  in  the  depart- 
nient,  since  he  came  into  the  department.  I  could  not  say  when 
he  did  come  into  the  department,  I  think  he  came  in  about 
1S!)0  nr  l>!il.  .\  cMUplc  (tf  years  after  I  came  in.  So  that  for 
eight  oi-  nine  years  I  had  been  his  associate  and  his  friend,  and 
am  still.  I  fornu'd  the  Contractors'  Supply  Company  about  The 
l!Mh  of  December,  1898,  immediately  after  my  resignation. 

ii.  \A'e  have  it  in  evidencr  from  Mr.  Marshbank  how  that  was 
formed.  Mr.  Marshbank  and  .Mr.  Neary  were  employees  in  (iug- 
genheimer  and  rntermyer,  and  you  formed  that  corporation,  as 
Mr.  Marshbank  has  testified?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  ill  which  a  law  firm  form  a  corporation.  I  practically 
at  that  time  wa^s  the  holder  of  all  the  stock,  and  Mr.  McCann 
holds  a  coujde  of  shares  now.  He  holds  two  shares  for  me.  J 
hold  all  the  stock  still.  Mr.  McCann  is  treasurer  of  the  comp:my, 
and  I  am  the  president  and  manager.  Mr.  Marshbank  was 
elected  president  and  then  they  made  a  contract  with  me  as 
manager,  and  then  he  resigned  and  I  was  elected  president.  That 
was  the  ordinary  stock  company  transaction.     Besides  Mr.  Mc- 
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Cauu  aud  mv?>fll  Mr.  .Marslibank  is  in  tliL-  ccjiupauy  uow.  He  still 
holds  liis  two  .shares  of  stock.  We  did  not  puichase  the  patent 
of  this  pipe.  Wa  became  the  local  agents  for  it.  Thai  was  the 
21st  of  December.  As  soon  as  we  were  incorporated.  The  com- 
pany was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  that  work, 
not  any  particular  work.  That  was  a  part  of  its  object.  That 
w'as  not  the  main  thing  it  had  in  view,  or  I  had  in  view.  We 
intended  to  handle  all  clay  products.  I  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Farnum  as  chief  engineer  in 
my  place.  I  did  not  recommend  him.  I  made  no  suggestions 
in  regard  to  that,  that  I  can  recall.  I  was  not  surprised  when 
he  was  appointed  in  my  place.  He  was  the  next  man  under  me. 
He  was  my  principal  assistant.  When  I  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  I  was  the  principal  assistant  engineer  detailed  to  the 
"\^'illiamsbridge  office. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Farnum  was  your 
superior  when  you  became  assistant  engineer. 

The  Witness — He  was  detailed  to  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  wards.    I  Avas  detailed  to  the  Williamsbridge  office. 

Q.  But  you  said  that  he  was  your  superior  at  that  time?  A.  I 
reported  to  him,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  at  that  time,  if  promotion  had  gone  by  seniority, 
you  would  not  have  been  advanced  over  him,  would  you?  A.  I 
was  there  longer  than  he  was.  I  w'as  senior,  as  far  as  length  of 
service  was  concerned.  He  was  senior  as  far  as  title  was  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Title  and  salary?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  notwithstanding  that  experience  you  thought  that  he 
would  become  chief  engineer  in  your  place  simply  because  he  was 
next  on  the  list?    A.  Not  necessarily,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  w^as  some  other  reason,  was  there  not,  which  in- 
duced you  to  believe  that  he  would  be  your  successor?  A.  No; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it,  then,  that  you  felt  certain  that  he  would  be 
your  successor?    A.  I  didn't  feel  certain. 

Q.  But  at  any  rate  he  became  your  successor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  specification  for  this  self-centering  pipe 
in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards,  so  far  as  you  know? 
'  A.  I  don't  know  as  it  was  ever  specified.  The  first  time  that  it 
■was  actually  put  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  weirds, 
so  far  as  I  know  was  about  six  weeks  ago,  in  a  drain.  That  was, 
I  believe,  a  drain  in  the  Bronx  park.     It  has  also  been  put   in 
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Claremont  park,  I  believe  for  repairs  to  a  drain.  And  it  has  also 
been  put  in  Jerome  avenue,  that  was  repairs  to  a  drain;  it  was 
put  in  there. 

Q.  And  there  was  an  intention,  evidenced  by  plans  and  speci- 
fications and  details,  to  put  it  into  the  Anna  place  job,  was  there 
not?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  never  saw  the  plans.  The  first 
I  heard  about  the  Anna  place  job  was  the  article  that  came  out 
in  the  Northside  News.  I  never  did  know  that  it  was  specified, 
for  that  job.  It  must  have  been  specified,  or  they  would  not  have 
had  it  in  the  paper.  I  don't  make  any  question  about  its  having 
been  si)ecified  for  that  job. 

Q.  Where  in  the  department  are  kept  the  samples  of  your  pipe? 
A.  I  sent  them  to  the  chief  engineer's  office;  I  first  sent  them  there 
I  think  in  December  or  in  January,  or  somewhere  along  in  there, 
whenever  I  got  my  first  consignment  of  pipe;  I  immediately  sent 
a  sample  of  our  pipe,  as  soon  as  I  got  our  first  consignment.  I 
haven't  filed  any  drawings  of  our  pipe  in  the  department.  I  hope 
to  dispose  of  our  pipe  to  the  department.  I  did  have  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Farnum  about  our  pipe,  about  its  quality  and  advantages.  I 
had  talk  with  ten  or  a  dozen  different  engineers;  he  among  others; 
some  of  these  ten  or  a  dozen  other  engineers,  with  whom  I  talked 
were  in  the  i)ublic  service,  and  some  were  not.  In  the  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards.  I  came  to  talk  with  so  many  of 
those  engineers  about  it  because  I  wanted  to  get  everybody's 
opinion  on  it.  I  wanted  their  opinions  on  the  pipe,  because  I 
wanted  to  use  it.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  thought  it  was 
a  good  thing  or  not.  I  had  thought  it  a  sufficiently  good  thing 
to  resign  a  position  of  |5,000  a  year  and  form  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  it. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  for  you  to  get  their  opinion  whether  it 
was  a  good  thing  or  not?  A.  Every  engineer  that  uses  various 
kinds  of  pipe  gives  his  opinion  on  them.  If  he  don't  like  it,  why, 
he  don't  take  it. 

Q.  It  would  not  have  been  a  good  thing  if  Mr.  Farnum  had 
not  approved  of  it,  would  it?    A.  That  is  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  am  talking  about  your  end  of  it. 

The  Witness— It  would  not  have  been  a  good  thing  for  me,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Clarke — No,  I  mean  the  new  company  which  you  had 
formed,  and  its  pipe,  would  not  have  been  such  a  good  thing  if 
the  department  had  not  approved  the  pipe,  would  it? 
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The  Witness — It  Las  not  been  a  good  thing.  I  haven't  sold 
any  to  the  department  yet,  but  I  intended  to  and  hoped  to;  I  hope 
to  still. 

Q.  But  I  saj'  that  to  be  a  good  thing  it  would  require  the  ap- 
jiroval  of  the  engineers  of  the  department?  A.  Xot  necessarily, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  not  dispose  of  it 
to  the  department,  would  it?  A.  I  have  sold  lots  of  them,  but 
only  ^05  worth  in  the  dei)artment. 

Mr.  Clarke — »I  understand  you  have  not  succeeded  in  selling 
much  of  it  yet.  I  know  that.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  But 
you  hope  to  see  a  good  deal  of  it  to  the  department? 

The  Witness— I  do. 

Q.  And  you  did?    A.  I  didn't  sell,  but 

Q.  You  hoped  to  when  you  went  into  it?  A.  I  hope  to  still. 
I  talked  to  Mr.  Farnum,  to  get  his  favorable  consideration  of  it, 
and  I  exjiected  to  get  the  department  to  approve  of  it. 

Q.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  knew  that  for  ten  years  at 
least,  when  you  were  in  the  department  it  never  had  been  ac- 
cepted or  approved?    A.  It  never  had  been  presented. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  It  never  has  been  presented  to  me.  It 
might  have  been  presented  to  other  people.  I  don't  know  that 
the  reason  it  had  not  been  presented  was  because  it  could  not  be 
under  the  specifications;  I  am  familiar  with  the  specifications  of 
th(^  department.  I  assisted  in  drawing  them,  from  time  to  time 
as  assistant  engineer.  I  do  know  as  matter  of  fact  that  for  many 
years  the  specifications  in  regard  to  these  clay  pi})es  had  been 
the  same. 

Q.  Now',  let  me  ask  you  this:  Would  this  pipe,  in  your  judg- 
ment as  an  engineer,  and  as  having  had  the  experience  of  ten 
years  in  the  department,  come  Avithin  the  description  of  the 
specifications  as  used  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1S99?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  would?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  can  you  suggest  why  that  pipe  never  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  department?  A.  The  agent  for  the  Pittsburg  people, 
which  company  I  represent  now,  never  presented  that  in  this 
market,  and  a  good  many  pipe  men  from  other  pipe  works  have 
never  tried  to  get  their  pipes  in  the  New  York  market.    1  think 
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that  the  only  reason  it  never  had  been  used  up  there  was  that  it 
never  had  been  presented.  1  say  that  the  description  in  these 
specifications  would  allow  the  use  of  our  pipe. 

Q.  Then  why  was  it  necessary  to  change  the  specifications  after 
the  1st  of  January  and  describe  your  pipe  more  particularly?  A. 
I  didn't  know  they  were  changed. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  ;Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  surprise  to  you  to  have  it  suggested  that  there  was 
an  allusion  which  applied  directly  to  your  pipe  and  not  to  those 
former  j)ipes?  A.  I  didn't  catch  that.  I  did  not  know  that  on  the 
l)lans  and  profiles  of  the  Anna  place  sewer  job  our  pipe  was 
specified.  I  did  not  know  that  a  question  had  been  made,  up  in 
the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Avards,  as  to  what  the  de- 
partment would  consider  equal  to  the  pipe  called  for  for  that  job; 
I  never  heard  about  that;  1  did  not  know  that  the  plans  show 
a  written  statement  by  the  profile  which  says  ''  self  centering 
pipe  or  pipe  equal  thereto."  I  heard  of  it  in  the  Northside  News, 
but  not  on  the  plans,  if  it  should  show — if  the  plans  and  profiles 
should  show — such  a  saitement  as  that,  that  would  include  my 
pipe. 

Q.  But  would  not  include  any  of  the  pipes  which  had  formerly 
been  used  by  the  departnu'ut?  A.  It  gives  a  chance  for  each  man 
to  present  his  piiK*,  and  for  each  man  to  explain  the  superiority 
of  his  j>ipe  over  the  other  pii>es. 

Q.  But  it  would  not  include  any  of  the  pipes  which  had 
formerly  been  used  by  the  department,  would  it?  They  were  not 
self  centering  pii)es?  A.  No,  sir.  Ours  is  a  patented  article.  We 
claim  an  undoubted  superiority  for  it  upon  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  self  centering  pipe. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  pipe  equal  to  yours  which  would 
not  be  an  infringment  of  your  pipe? 

The  Witness— E(iual  to  mine,  do  you  mean? 
Mr.  Clarke — Self  centering  pipe. 

A.  There  is  no  other  self  centering  pipe  made. 

Q.  There  could  be  no  other  without  an  infringment  of  your 
patent,  could  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  could  be  no  other  equal  to  the  self  centering 
pipe?  A.  There  might  be  some  other  pipe  designed,  or  some 
other  designs  made,  by  means  of  which  they  conld  accomplish 
the  same  result  as  we  do. 
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Q.  But  so  far  as  you  kuow  there  is  none  such  in  existence?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  other  pipe. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  get  your  pipe  in  where  you  say  it 
has  been  put  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards — 
city  work?  A.  The  different  department  sent  to  my  yard  and 
bought  it  without  consultation,  and  so  far  as  I  know  those  were 
the  first  purchases  ever  made  by  the  city  department  of  that 
pipe.  I  did  kuow  about  the  pipe  and  its  owners  when  Mr.  Ober- 
kirch  was  the  agent.  I  know  him.  1  think  he  was  the  selling 
agent  of  the  Pittsburg  Company.  I  could  not  say  who  originally 
owned  the  patent.  My  arrangements  for  taking  it  over  were 
made  through  and  with  him  and  the  company.  He  was  their 
agent  in  that  transaction.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  a  card 
that  he  got  out  at  one  time,  very  shortly  before  I  formed  my 
new  company.  A  printed  card.  I  did  not  ever  see  one.  I  did 
not  ever  hear  about  it,  not  until  I  read  it  in  the  papers.  Mr. 
Frank  Croker  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Buell's,  manager  of  the  National  Sewer  Pipe  Company. 
I  don't  kuow  whether  Mr.  Oberkirch  knows  Mr.  Frank  Croker 
or  not.  I  know  Mr.  Oberkirch.  I  might  have  lunched  with  Mr. 
Croker,  and  I  miglit  have  lunched  with  Mr.  Oberkirch,  but  I 
never  lunched  together.  Frank  Croker  and  Mr.  Buell  and  Mr. 
Oberkirch  and  myself  never  did  lunch  together  at  a  down  town 
restaurant.  Mr.  Croker  and  myself  may  have.  Never  did  Mr. 
Croker,  and  Mr.  Oberkirch  and  myself.  Mr.  Oberkirch's  ofiSce 
is  ih  the  St.  Paul  building.  I  could  not  say  whether  or  not  he 
obtained  the  exclusive  right  from  Cooper  and  Beig  for  the  Pitts- 
burg Company.  During  my  official  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment I  have  rejected  a  good  deal  of  pipe.  Rejected  all  kinds. 
All  kinds  that  were  submitted  to  me.  Those  rejections  were 
made  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  vitrified;  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  properly  glazed;  on  the  ground  that  they  w^ere 
laminated;  on  the  ground  that  they  were  fire  clay  pipe.  And 
some  mechanical  defects.  That  meant  that  they  would  not  stand 
the  test  and  were  not  good  pipe.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  soft. 
Tliis  self-centering  pipe  is  not  rather  a  soft  pipe.  No,  it  is  not. 
It  is  not  a  red  clay  pipe. 

Q.  Did  you  not  always  reject  pipe  of  as  soft  a  quality  as  this 
pipe,  when  you  were  in  the  department?  A.  Any  pipe,  any  shale 
clay  pipe,  can  be  burned  hard  by  a  long  burning,  and  high  heat — 
whether  it  is  this  pipe,  or  any  shale  ]»i)ie;  and  a  pipe  can  be 
burned  until  the  life  is  burned  out  il.     The  color  depends  upon. 
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the  amount  of  burning  it  has  and  not  on  the  quality  of  the  clay. 

Q.  ^hen  according  to  your  statement  you  never  did  reject  pipe 
similar  in  quality  to  the  pipe — this  self-centering  pipe?  A. 
There  wasn't  any  pipe  similar  in  quality  submitted  to  me,  but 
there  was  shale  clay  pipe  submitted  to  me.  This  is  shale  clay 
pipe.  I  did  know  the  department  of  sewers  to  allow  or  to 
use  pipe  of  the  quality  of  the  Pittsburg  Clay  Manufacturing  pipe, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  my  article.  Equal  in  quality  to 
it.  I  used  it  myself  in  the  department  of  sewers.  Oh,  I  used 
to  take  charge,  when  I  was  engineer  in  the  field,  of  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  contracts  at  a  time,  and  we  used  it  there. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  pipe  was  as  soft  and  would  absorb 
as  much  water  as  this  pipe?  A.  As  I  told  you  a  few  minutes 
ago,  the  pipe  that  comes  out  of  the  kiln  varies  in  hardness  ac- 
cording to  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  kiln,  and  you  may  go 
into  any  kiln  of  pipe,  whether  it  is  shale  clay  pipe  or  alluvial 
clay  or  fire  clay,  and  pick  out  hard  and  soft  pipe.  You  may  go  to 
the  yard,  any  man's  yard,  and  get  hard  and  soft  pipe  out  of  it. 
The  specifications,  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  always  called 
for  hard  burned  vitrified  stoneware.  They  do  yet,  I  be!ieve.  This 
company  does  that.  Certainly  it  does.  I  have  some  pieces  here, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  look  at  them.  You  can  see  the  difference. 
The  lighter  red  one  is  mine.  The  other,  that  is  the  National 
Company.  Now,  my  pipe  can  be  made  like  the  other  nine  by 
the  process  in  burning. 

Q.  Is  it  made  like  the  other  pipe?  A.  It  is  only  a  question 
whether  they  give  it  a  little  more  fire  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  that  the  crucial  question  as  to  what  it  costs— the 
length  of  time  that  it  has  burned?  A.  No,  not  necessarily.  That 
can  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  That  short  burning  for  the  glazing  would  not  make  it  a 
good  pipe  to  last,  would  it?  A.  The  short  burning  don't  give  the 
glazing.  It  changes  the  iron  in  the  pipe  from  sesqui-oxide  to 
protoxid.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  question  of  expense  in  the 
manufacturing  of  the  pipe  depends  very  largely  upon  the  time  in 
which  the  pipe  is  burned ;  no,  not  necessarily,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Not  necessarily;  but  is  not  that  a  considerable  item  of  ex- 
pense in  the  manufacturing— the  burning?  A.  It  is  a  part.  The 
time  in  the  kiln,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  a  factor  in 
it,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  pipe  may  be  turned  out  with  a  short  burning,  which 
at  first  will  look  as  well  as  another  pipe,  but  will  not  last?    Is 
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uui  I  hat  so?  A.  No,  not  necessarilv.  Vou  cau  take  and  burn  a 
pipe,  and  some  of  the  pipe  is  burned — you  burn  tlie  life  ^ut  of 
it  and  touch  the  two  together,  and  they  go  to  pieces. 

g.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  not  been  much  of  this  self 
centering  pipe  sold  in  New  York  during  the  life  of  its  patent  has 
there  so  far  as  you  know?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  considerable  amount?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?  Have  you  any  idea?  A.  I  guess  100  car  loads 
or  so. 

Q.  One  hundred  carloads,  in  fourteen  years?  A.  I  don't  know 
as  it  ever  was  presented  here  until  last  year. 

Q.  Since  you  formed  the  new  com^jany?  A.  Oh,  no;  it  was  be- 
fore that. 

Q.  It  is  a  patented  article?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  patented  article. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  resolution  of  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  which  would  allow  the  use  of  this  article?  A. 
I  do  not  know,  this  particular  article,  but  I  understand  the  differ- 
ent departments  in  the  city  government  use  patented  articles,  or 
equal  thereto.  But  I  never  knew  of  any  resolution  being  passed 
by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment   upon   this   article, 

Q.  How,  then,  did  you  expect  it  to  be  used,  to  get  it  used,  in 
the  sewer  department  of  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
wards?  A.  Any  man  that  has  any  article  has  the  right  to  present 
it  to  the  city,  as  well  as  he  has  to  an  individual,  and  explain  its 
superior  merits,  and  thereby  get  it  used. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  law  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  patented  articles?  A.  Patented  articles  are  used  in  all  the 
other  departments,  specifying  a  particular  patented  article  "  or 
equal  thereto." 

Q.  Without  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment?   A.  As  near  as  I  can  learn,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  stating  that  as  a  matter  of  fact?  A.  No,  sir, 
I  am  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  provision  of  law,  do  you? 

The  Witness — In  the  new  charter? 

Mr.  Clarke — Yes.    It  was  in  the  old  charter,  was  it  not? 

The  Witness — »I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  knew  that  there  had  been  some  comi)laint  made  about 
Hhe  use  of  your  pipe,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  not  that  I  can  recall. 
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(i.  You  said  vuii  saw  it  in  the  papers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 
That  is  all  the  thiug  I  know  of. 

il  You  said  you  saw  it  in  the  Northside  paper?  A.  The  North- 
side  News. 

Q.  Did  you  and  ^Ir.  Farnum  talk  about  it?  A.  No,  I  ean't  say 
we  did.    I  don't  recollect  any  conversation. 

ii.  At  any  rate  you  wtn-e  not  able  to  dispose  of  it,  or  did  not 
dispose  of  it,  to  the  department,  after  that,  did  you?  A.  No,  I 
haven't  sold  anythinj.,'  to  the  department. 

ii.  So  that  one  of  the  priueii»al  objects  for  the  formation  of 
ydur  com{>any  has  nut  yet  succeeded?  A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 
The  company  I  represent  went  into  the  sewer  pipe  trust.  I 
can't  say  that  that  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  fact  that  my 
orijiinal  idea  of  selling;  this  pipe  to  the  department  was  not 
carri<'d  out.  1  had  nothing;  to  do  with  going  into  the  trust.  My 
faitory  went  in  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  it.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  Pittsburgh  Company  went  into  the  trust,  and  my 
company  here  was  simply  the  agent;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trust  at  all. 

(|.  So  that  your  particular  local  idea,  when  you  formed  the  Con- 
tractors' Sujiply  Tompany  <»ii  this  matter,  has  been  rather  wiped 
out  by  the  formation  of  the  trust,  has  it  not?  A.  The  formation 
of  tht'  trtist,  yes,  sir. 

I!y  Mr.  O'SnIlivan: 

I  am  simply  liic  agent  of  this  self  centering  pipe,  that  is  all, 
and  this  trust  was  formed  outside  of  this  State.  I  had  nothing 
to  d(i  in  the  formation  of  that  trust. 

(^  The  article  you  referred  to  as  appearing  in  the  papers,  in 
that  Northside  News,  was  the  interview  of  Mr.  Raymond,  was  it 
not?  A.  I  believe  so.  The  papers  stated  that.  I  have  never 
known  of  a  city  contract,  or  a  contract  let  out  by  the  city,  in 
which  the  self  centering  pipe  of  mine  was  specified.  I  did  study 
chemistry,  I  was  at  Cooper  I'nion  two  years  in  the  lecture  room 
and  three  years  in  the  laboratory.  Pipe  to  be  thoroughly  vitri- 
fied, should  be  made  as  near  glass  as  possible,  and  if  it  is 
thoroughly  vitrified,  it  will  be  non-absorbent,  and  the  nearer  you 
can  ntake  pipe  to  be  a  non-absorbent  article,  the  nearer  you  come 
to  Thoroughly  vitnfyiug  the  pipe;  I  have  subjected  pipes  of  differ- 
ent makes  to  tests;  I  subjected  all  the  pipes  that  came  under  my 
notice,  along  with  such  samples  as  I  could  gather,  to  tests   in 
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aquaregia,  sulphuric  acid,  bydro-cbloiic  acid,  caustic  soda;  along 
with  taking  out  any  number  of  samples,  of  old  sewers  tbat  bad 
been  laid;  I  made  reference  to  glaze  in  tbe  samples  I  gave  to  Mr. 
Clarice,  tbat  is  a  salt  glaze;  there  is  no  glaze  in  the  body.  We 
distinguish  tbe  difference  between  tbe  glaze  and  tbe  body.  Tbe 
pipe  itself  we  call  tbe  body,  while  the  finish  we  call  tbe  glaze.  I 
have  been  present  when  they  have  taken  up  any  of  these  old  pipes 
such  as  Mr.  Raymond  referred  to;  I  have  found  in  several  in- 
stances where  tbe  pipes  bad  partly  disintegrated.  Tbe  object  to 
be  attained  in  these  different  designs  and  makes  of  pipe,  as  near 
as  I  can  understand,  is  to  have  a  thoroughly  uniform  and  true 
flow  line  in  the  sewer,  without  any  joints.  In  all  tbe  pipe  I  sold 
to  tbe  city,  tbe  sum  total  of  its  value  was  about  ^65,  tbat  was 
all  tbe  business  I  ever  did  with  the  city,  selling  them  .?G5  worth 
of  pipe.  I  believe  tbat  was  used  for  repair  work.  I  didn't  in- 
quire where  it  was  to  be  used,  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  it, 
until  after  I  bad  sold  it,  and  then  I  learned  that  part  of  it  was 
to  be  used  as  repairs  to  a  drain  in  Bronx  park,  and  part  of  it  was 
for  repairs  to  an  old  sewer  in  Jerome  avenue. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  You  did  not  form  your  company  for  tbe  purpose  of  only 
selling  .|G5  worth,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  intended  and  hoped  to  sell  a  great  deal  to  the  city? 
A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

I  hope  to  now  on  tbe  merits  of  my  pipe.  If  you  will  permit  me, 
I  would  like  to  explain  tbe  advantages  of  this  self  centering 
socket  over  tbe  ordinary  pipe,  and  maybe  you  would  agree  with 
me  when  I  get  through. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  know  Mr.  Haduvan.  He  is  a  contractor;  general  contracting, 
I  believe.  I  guess  I  must  have  known  him  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
I  know  him  pretty  well;  we  were  youngsters  together.  I  do  not 
see  him  very  often,  but  once  in  a  while.  But  when  I  do  see  him 
I  know  him  well,  and  talk  freely  with  him.  I  introduced  bim  to 
Mr.  Frank  Croker,  I  can't  say  where;  at  tbat  time  I  was  not  en- 
gineer of  sewers  in  the  borough  of  Bronx,  I  am  sure;  I  introduced 
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Mr.  Haduvan  to  Mr.  Croker  the  latter  part  of  December;  just 
after  I  had  resigned  as  chief  engineer,  it  might  have  been;  if  it 
was  not  while  I  was  chief  engineer  and  it  was  in  December,  it 
was  just  after  I  resigned;  I  resigned  the  13th  of  December. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Haduvan  that  Frank  Croker  would  be  in 
the  i)ipe  business  and  Haduvan  would  know  where  to  buy  his 
pipe?    A.  Not  that  I  recollect,  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  it?  A.  It  may  be  I  did,  and  maybe  I  did 
not.  1  can't  recollect  the  conversation  we  had.  He  was  just 
passing  by,  up  the  street. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  "  be  would  be  in  the  pipe  busi- 
ness?" A.  I  didn't  know — I  can't  recall  ever  making  that  re- 
mark. 

ii.  Yon  say  yon  may  have  made  it  and  may  not.  Why  do 
you  have  any  such  doubt  about  it?  A.  Just  a  casual  conversa- 
tion.   We  didn't  stop  to  talk  half  a  minute. 

Q.  A  sort  of  a  pipe  dream?    A.  No,  not  quite. 

<J.  Why  should  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
told  Mr.  Haduvan  that  Frank  Croker  would  be  in  the  pipe  busi- 
ness?   A.  I  can't  recall  it. 

Q.  It  was  just  about  the  time  you  were  forming  this  company? 
A.  Possibly. 

Q.  And  it  was  just  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Oberkirch  printed  a 
card  in  which  Frank  Croker's  name  appeared  as  dealing  in  pipe? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  • 

Q.  But  you  heard  about  it?  A.  I  only  heard  about  it  through 
the  papers. 

Q.  You  haven't  any  doubt  that  it  was  done?  You  know  Ober- 
kirch pretty  well,  do  you  not?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  will  not  now  deny  that  you  talked  to  Mr.  Haduvan 
about  Mr.  Frank  Croker  going  into  the  pipe  business?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  But  you  will  not  deny  it,  I  say?  A.  I  will  not,  or  affirm 
it. 

Q.  Now  that  I  have  recalled  that  to  your  attention,  did  you 
not  have  some  expectation  that  Mr.  Croker  would  be  in  the  pipe 
business?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  Mr.  McCann,  his  cousin,  you  did  expect  to  go  in?  A. 
No.  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  he  was  in  then?    A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  How  soon  did  he  get  in?    A.  About  the  middle  of  January. 

Q.  Within  a  month?    A.  Within  a  month. 
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Q.  So  that  you  got  the  cousin  in  promptly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  be  is  there  still?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  O'SuUivan: 

Q.  Is  he  anything  more  than  a  dummy  in  the  comijany?  A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  he  not  occupy  the  same  relation  in  the  company  as  the 
clerk  in  Mr.  Untermyer's  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  to  give  it  the  form  of  an  incorporated  company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Merely  two  dummies?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  that  you 
only  sold  $05  worth  of  jjipe  to  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  sold  within  three  w'eeks  seventy- 
five  carloads  to  outside  buyers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Valued  at  about  |15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — That  is  his  private  business. 

The  Witness — That  is  right;  it  is  my  private  business. 

Q.  So  that  while  this  pipe  does  not  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  city,  it  does  in  the  general  contractors'  eyes?  A.  Wherever 
I  have  presented  it,  I  have  sold  it,  and  it  has  met  with  entire 
satisfaction. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  This  double  dummy  game  that  Dr.  O'Sullivan  has  alluded 
to:  How  did  you  come  to  get  a  deputy  assistant  district  attor- 
ney by  the  name  of  McCann,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Croker,  to  play  this  double  dummy  game  with  you?  A.  I  knew 
him  as  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  know  him?     A.  A  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tliiiik  that  his  public  j>osition,  and  the  other 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  engaged  would  prevent  him  frcun 
acting  as  your  treasurer?  A.  He  don't  have  to  do  five  minutes' 
work  a  week.    That  is  about  all. 

Q.  But  the  name  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  have,  is  it  not?  A. 
Pretty  good,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

(i.  Does  McCann  get  a  salary?    A.  No,  nobody  gets  a  salary. 
Q.  Any  commissions?    A.  No,  no  commissions. 
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HENRY  H.  FARNUM,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  bv  Mr,  Clarke: 

I  am  an  official  in  the  employ  of  the  city  government.  I  am 
the  chief  engineer  of  sewers,  department  of  the  Bronx.  I  have 
been  in  the  department  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  years.  Prior 
to  consolidation  I  was  in  the  department  of  street  improve- 
ments, in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards,  as  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  sewers;  principal  assistant  engineer.  My 
office  title  was  '*  engineer  in  charge  of  sewers."  That  was  my 
office  title.  Mr.  Roggy  was  in  the  department.  I  had  known 
him  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  department.  I  have  been  in 
three  departments  with  him.  The  department  of  parks,  the 
street  improvements  and  the  new  department  of  sewers.  And 
in  all  those  I  have  been  with  him.  I  was  his  superior  up  to  the 
time  he  was  made  chief  engineer.  I  am  a  friend  of  his,  a  very 
good  one,  I  think.  I  succeeded  him  as  chief  engineer,  December 
15th,  ISDS.  1  know  the  self-centering  pipe,  of  which  he  is  now 
the  agent.  I  have  known  that  pipe  since  shortly  after  he  be- 
came— shortly  after  his  resignation.  I  had  never  known  of  that 
pipe  before.  It  had  never  been  put  in  my  department;  never 
called  to  my  attention.  It  had  never  been  offered  in  any  form 
to  my  department,  not  to  my  knowledge.  No  tests  had  been 
made.  It  could  not  have  been  in  ten  years,  or  about  ten  years, 
or  I  should  have  known  it.  I  testify  of  my  own  knowledge,  that 
it  had  never  been  olVered  to  the  department,  or  used,  during  that 
ten  vears. 

Q.  You  knew  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  had  been  patented — 
that  it  is  a  patented  article?  A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
it. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  it  is  a  patented  article?  A.  I  know  now. 
I  didn't  know  it  when  he  mentioned  it  to  me.  Mr.  Raymond  told 
me  it  was  a  i)atented  article.  Mr.  Raymond  called  upon  me  in 
my  office,  after  the  letter  he  read  this  morning.  Mr.  Raymond 
wrote  a  letter  to  me  and  I  answered  it,  and  then  he  called  on 
me.  You  heard  the  answer  that  I  wrote  this  morning.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  knew  it  was  a  patented  article.  Raymond 
had  his  pockets  full  of  jiapers  and  patent  drawings,  and  the 
letter  from  the  patentee,  and  the  correspondence  with  the  Pitts- 
burg ppo]»I«',  and  assured  me  that  it  was  patented.  I  told  him 
that  was  the  first  I  knew  of  it.  He  called  on  nto  i.Pr-niT^e  this 
81 
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sewer  that  yon  have  been  talkiuy:  about  in  Anna  phice  had  been 
otleied  with  the  self-centenng  socliet  pipes  specified.  I  can 
sfiaighteu  you  out  on  that  in  verj'  few  words.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  tlie  Anna  i)hice  job,  the  self-centering  pipe  had  been  called 
lor.  or  pipes  equal  thereto.     I  specified  it  mj^self. 

t^.   Vou  specified  yourself  Mr.  Roggy's  pipe?    A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  self-centering  pipe,  do  you? 
A.   I  say  no,  I  didn't  specify  ]\Ir.  Koggy's  i)ii)e. 

(2-  15ur  yon  know  there  is  no  other  self-centering  pipe?  A.  I 
do  not.     How  do  I  know. 

(^  I  do  not  know  how  you  know;  but  he  says  there  is  not,  and 
1  jiresume  as  engineer  in  charge  of  sewers  all  these  years,  you 
111  list  know  the  different  kinds  of  pipe? 

The  Witness — Whether  there  is  any  other  kind  of  self-center- 
ing pipe? 

Mr.  Clarke — Yes. 

A.  No.    I  do  not,  or  any  other  man. 

(}.  How  did  yon  come  for  the  first  time  in  all  your  experience  in 
the  department  to  call  for  self-centering  pipe?    A.  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  some  few  days — in  December,  I  know — after 
the    resignation  of  Mr.  Roggy,  he    called    into    my    office    w'ith 
samples  of  pipe.       He  brought  in  the  self-centering  pipe.     He 
iisked  my  opinion  of  it.     I  told  him  that  I  would  make  some  very 
careful  tests,  and  give  him  my  opinion.    I  made  some  very  care- 
ful tests,  and  told  him  that  it  was  a  very  excellent  quality,  and 
that  I  thought  it  was  the  best  hub  and  spigot  pipe  that  I  had 
ever  seen — this  special  form  of  hub  and  spigot  pipe;  and  there 
the  matter  rested.    Some  time  in  March,  T  could  not  give  you  the 
date,  there  was  a  small  contract  for  a  sewer  in  Anna  place,  a 
"  commissioner's  order,"  as  we  call  it — less    than    a    thousand 
dollars,  the  contract  was  one  block,  and  Mr.  Roggy  had  asked 
to  supply  the  pipe;  he  had  asked  me  and  he  had  asked  the  com- 
missioner, I  suppose,  because  I  was  called  in  consultation  about 
it.    I  expressed  my  opinion  as  to  the  pipe — the  pipe  that  I  saw; 
the  specimens  of  it  had  been  submitted  to  me  for  examination — 
as  being  a  very  excellent  pipe.    I  spoke  in  a  complimentary  way, 
and  I  received  authority  to  sp(H-ify  it.     The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment gave  me  the  authority,  Mr.  Kane.     I  specified  that  pipe 
I  mentioned  it  on  the  plan,  as  I  had  a  plan,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
came  in  to  see  me.    He  wrote  me  a  letter.    I  answered  his  letter. 
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It  didn't  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  The  reply  that  was  read  to 
you  I  heard  for  the  first  time.  The  commissioner  referred  it  back 
to  the  eugineer.  lie  came  in  to  see  me,  as  I  said  a  few  momenta 
ago,  with  his  pockets  full  of  papers  and  drawings,  and  said  that 
the  pipe  was  a  patent  pipe.  I  said,  "  It  is  the  first  time  I  knew 
it  was  a  patent  pipe,"  of  course  having  in  mind  what  was  in  the 
charter  that  forbade  using  patent  pipe.  All  I  knew  was  that 
it  was  self-centering  socket  pipe,  sold  by  Mr.  Roggy.  I  immedi- 
ately went  down  to  the  commissioner,  at  65  Broadway,  and  I 
said  that.  Said  I,  "  Commissioner,  did  you  know  that  this  was 
a  patent  pipe?"  He  said,  "  Xo,  I  hadn't  thought  it  was  a  patent 
pipe."  Well,  said  I,  "  It  is  a  patent  pipe."  Said  he,  '^How  do 
you  know?"  Said  I.  "  I  have  just  asked  Mr.  Koggy,  myself."  I 
went  to  him.  I  iiiti  liim  in  the  building  or  on  the  street,  and 
says,  "  Mr.  Koggy,  is  this  really  a  patent  pipe?"  He  says,  "  Yes." 
I  said,  "  I  didn't  know  it."  The  commissioner  said  at  onee, 
"AVe  can't  use  it."'  He  told  me  that  at  the  interview  I  speak  of. 
I  could  not  give  yon  the  date.  It  was  in  March.  So  he  ordered 
the  bids  thrown  out.  There  were  some  bids  made  and  the  con- 
tract was  olYcn'd  again,  at  the  old  specification,  the  specification 
that  had  been  alwavs  in  use. 

Q.  Why,  yon  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a  public  bid- 
ding for  this  less  than  a  thousand-dollar  contract,  do  you?  A. 
Always.     There  is  a  public  bidding,  of  course. 

Q.  Then  wliv  did  vou  have  anv  for  less  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars?    Here  is  the  original?    A.  It  is  not 

;Mr.  Clarke — You  said  it  was. 

The  Witness — Will  you  allow  me  to  answer? 

Q.  You  started  off  by  saying  it  was  a  block,  and  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  "commissioner's  order,"  as  you  said. 
^\hy  do  you  say  it  was  not  now?  A.  I  don't  say  it  was  not  now. 
The  work  was  then  offered  again  and  bid  upon,  as  it  states  there 
in  the  specifications  you  hold  in  your  hand.  If  you  will  read 
along  you  will  see  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  according  to  the 
specifications  now  in  use.     I  believe  that  is  the  wording. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  answer  Mr.  Raymond's  complaint?  Why 
did  you  not  tell  him  then  that  if  it  was  a  patented  article  it 
would  not  be  used?  A.  I  never  received  the  last  communication 
that  was  read  this  morning  here  in  my  presence,  in  answer  to  that 
— you  hold  it  in  your  hand,  I  suppose.    I  never  received  that  com- 
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muuicalion.  It  was  the  former  letter  I  answered.  I  did  not  buy 
this  article  and  put  it  in  Jerome  avenue.  The  maintenance 
bureau  did,  with  which  I  have  nothinjj  to  do.  That  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  sewers,  not  under  the  chief 
engineer.  It  was  under  the  deputy  commissioner  of  sewers  of 
the  Bronx.  Mr.  Kane  it  was  who  told  me  that  they  could  not 
take  this  article  because  it  was  patented. 

Q.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  decision,  it  was  taken  after- 
wards by  the  department?  A.  1  am  speaking  of  the  Anna  place 
contract. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  know;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  other  contract 
too. 

The  Witness — I  know,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the  maintenance  bureau.  I 
have  simply  to  do  with  the 

Q.  But  do  you  understand  that  there  is  a  dilferent  policy  for 
the  maintenance  bureau  from  that  for  the  construction  bureau, 
in  regard  to  the  purchasing  of  a  patented  article?  A.  I  believe 
there  is,,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  repairs.  According  to  the  article 
in  the  charter  they  can  purchase  these  for  repairs. 

Q.  So  that  then  it  is  the  fact  that  the  first  time  a  specification 
was  made  which  would  permit  this  pipe  to  b^  used,  it  was  made 
by  you  at  Mr.  Roggy's  request  after  he  left  the  department?  A. 
No,  sir. 


'} 


Mr.  Clarke — You  testified  so. 

The  Witness — Ko,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  said  the  first  time  it  was  ever  specified  w^as 
when  he  came  to  you  and  spoke  about  it,  and  subsequently  to 
that,  on  the  Anna  place  sewer,  you  put  it  into  the  specifications. 

The  Witness— I  didn't  say  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  not?  A.  No,  no,  sir;  it  is  not  the 
fact. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  put  a  pro\ision  in  a  specification  for  a  self 
centering  pipe  before  the  Anna  place  contract?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Cliirke — No,  you  did  not. 

The  Witness — And  I  did  not  in  the  Anivi  place  contract  until 
1  had  consulted  with  the  head  of  the  department  and  was  author- 
ized to  do  so. 
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Q.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?    A.  Well,  that 

Mr.  Clarke — I  am  asking  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  Witness — That  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q,  The  matter  of  fact  is  that  you  never  put  that  in  before?  A. 
Never  put  that  in  before. 

Q.  The  matter  of  fact  is  that  you  put  it  in  upon  Mr.  Roggy's 
request?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  know  anything  about  it?  A.  I  said  to 
you  a  moment  ago 

Q.  Mr.  Koggy  came  to  you  and  said  he  was  interested  in  that 
pi])?,  did  he  not?  A.  Came  to  me  just  like  any  other  man  that 
has  pipe  to  sell. 

(j.  No,  he  came  to  you  because  you  were  the  chief  of  the  de- 
partment, did  he  not?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  said  he  was  interested  in  this  pipe,  which  had  never 
been  put  in,  did  he  not?    A.  He  didn't  use  those  words. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  interested  in  the  pipe?  A.  He  said  he  was 
interested  in  that  pipe,  and  he  would  like  to  sell  it. 

Q.  And  he  wanted  you  to  give  him  a  chance?    A.  Certainly. 

(2.  And  he  knew  he  could  not  sell  it  unless  it  was  put  in  the 
specitications?    A.  Of  course. 

Q.  And  yon  knew  he  could  not  sell  it  unless  it  was  put  in  the 
specifications?    A.  Of  course. 

Q.  And  upon  his  request  you  put  it  in  the  specifications?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  do  business  that  way.  I  am  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  bureau  of  the  Bronx.    I  don't  do  business  that  way. 

Q.  After  he  asked  you  to  put  it  in,  it  was  put  in?  A.  He  never 
asked  me  to  put  it  in  the  specifications. 

Q.  You  are  a  public  official?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Holding  a  responsible  position?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  told 
you  that  I  consulted 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  witness  stand  many  times?  A.  Not 
very  many. 

Mv.  Clarke— I  have  examined  you  myself  on  the  witness  stand. 
Thf  Witness — But  very  little. 

Q.  You  know  the  obligation  of  a  witness  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions?   A.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Clarke — Answer  straightforward. 

The  Witness — You  want  to  i)ul  words  in  my  inuiiili.  which  I 
don't  want  you  to  do.  I  would  not  put  anything  in  the  specitlca- 
tions  at  anybody's  request,  not  in  those  words.  I  prepared  the 
specifications  in  my  judgment.  I  don't  permit  any  man  to  dictate 
to  me  what  to  put  in. 

Q.  But  your  judgnitut  in  January,  IbD'J,  fur  tlie  lirst  lime,  told 
3'ou  that  the  self  centering  pipe  was  the  proper  pipe  to  put  in 
the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  so,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — Let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Witness — That  suits  me  better,  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  ^Ir.  Roggy  tell  you  he  was  interested  in  his  company? 
You  knew  that  he  had  formed  a  company,  did  you  not?  A.  I 
knew  then.    I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  He  talked  to  you  before  he  went  out  of  the  department,  did 
he  not? 

The  Witness — About  going  into  business? 
Mr.  Clarke — Yes. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  he  was  going  out  to  form  this  Contractors' 
Supply  Company,  and  to  be  its  head  and  manager,  did  you  not? 
A.  Well,  now 

Q.  It  would  be  very  natural?  A.  He  told  me  he  was  going  out 
in  business.     He  didn't  tell  me  anything  about  the  details. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  the  kind  of  business  he  was  going  inlo? 
A.  At  the  very  last. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  going  out  of  the  department  of  which  he 
was  chief  engineer,  at  a  salary  of  |5,000,  to  go  into  the  sewer 
pipe  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.sAnd  you  knew  he  was  going  into  it?     A,  I  did  at  the  last. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  was  interested  with  him?     A.  Ko.  sir. 

Q.  Nobody?  Did  he  tell  you  anybody?  A.  I  told  Mr.  Koggy 
I  was  very  sorry  he  was  going  out  of  the  department.  I  thought 
he  was  giving  up  a  good  position,  and  I  told  him  I  preferred  him 
to  remain,  and  I  preferred  to  serve  under  him.  We  had  been  to- 
gether for  a  good  many  years. 
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Q.  He  probably  reciprocated,  and  said  he  hoped  you  would  be 
chief?     A.  lie  mav  have  said  so. 

Q.  And  you  were  made  chief?    A.  I  was  made  chief. 

Q.  You  were  made  chief  in  December?     A.  December  15th. 

(i.  How  much  of  a  contribution  did  you  pay  for  political  pur- 
poses last  fall? 

The  Witness — AVhy  do  you  ask  me  that? 

Mr.  Clarke— What? 

The  Witness — Why  do  you  ask  me  that? 

Mr.  Clarke — Why  do  I  ask  you?  There  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  about,  is  there,  in  it? 

The  Witness — What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  business  in 
the  department? 

ii.  Judge  McCarthy  did  not  hesitate  to  say  how  much  he  paid. 
Do  you?  A.  I  don't  hesitate  to  say,  no.  I  prefer  you  would  not 
ask  me  such  questions. 

<^  I  have  not  asked  it  idly.  Was  it  a  certain  percentage  of 
your  salary?     A.  If  I  were  anywhere  else  I  would  tell  you 

(2.  Sir?     A.  If  I  were  anywhere  else  I  should  speak  as  I  feel. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  haven't  any  right  to  feel  that  way  or  to  speak 
thnt  way.     This  is  a  public  matter.     You  are  a  public  oflficial. 
The  ANituess— You  should  not  ask  such  questions. 

(2.  You  say  you  will  not  answer  the  question?  A.  I  did  not 
say  so. 

(i.  I  ask  you  if  you  will  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  paid  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  your  salary  for  political  purposes  at  the  last 
election?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  you  paid?  A.  I  don't  care  to 
tell  you  what  I  paid. 

(J.  You  do  not  care  to  tell  us?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  it  as  dishonorable,  do  you?  A.  I  do  not, 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  a  proper  question. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  tend  to  incriminate  or  degrade 
yon.  do  you?     A.  Oh,  not  at  all. 
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Q.  Why  do  you  hesitate?  A.  I  don't  think  those  are  proper 
questions. 

Q.  But  in  the  judgment  of  counsel  it  is  important  to  show  cer- 
tain things,  in  the  line  of  which  the  judges  upon  the  bench  have 
been  asked  this  question,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  answer.  Do 
you  decline  to  answer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (continuing.)  To  criminate  or  degrade  you?  A.  I  don't  think 
it  is  a  proper  question  to  ask. 

Q.  And  you  were  promoted  in  the  middle  of  December?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  direct  line  of  promotion?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  the  direct  line  of  promotion  ahead  of  Mr. 
Eoggy,  when  he  was  promoted,  had  you  not?  A.  I  was  the 
engineer  in  charge,  principal  assistant  engineer. 

Q.  You  were  his  superior  when  he  was  made  chief?  .  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  this  time  no  subordinate  was  promoted  over  your  head? 
You  were  made  chief?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  decline  to  tell  us  what  you  paid  for  political  pur- 
poses?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  any  such  questions. 

Q.  Who  is  the  leader  of  your  district?  A.  Mr.  McCartney,  the 
street  cleaning  commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  club?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.     I  belong  to  various  clubs. 

Mr.  Clarke — The  Democratic  club. 

A.  (continuing.)  I  belong  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers; I  belong  to  the  Troy  Polytechnical  Society;  I  belong  to 
the  Engineers  club;  I  belong  to  the  Democratic  club;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Clarke — That  could  have  been  answered  very  much  shorter 
than  that,  could  it  not? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  it  could,  I  guess.  I  belong  to  other 
organizations;  various  other  organizations. 

Q.  I  have  no  desire  to  inquire  about  those.  Did  you  pay  your 
contribution  to  Mr.  McCartney,  the  district  leader?  A.  I  thought 
I  told  you  I  decline  to  answer  those  questions — any  such  ques- 
tion. 
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Q.  Did  you  pay  it  by  check?     A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  a  check  to  the  order  of  Richard  Croker,  in 
the  fall A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  in- 
criminate or  degrade  you?  A.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  is  a  proper 
question  to  ask.     I  don't  think  the  question  is  fair. 

Q.  You  regard  a  question  to  a  city  official  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  i)olitical  purposes  as  being  an  improper  ques- 
tion for  an  investigating  committee  to  ask,  do  you?  A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  You  think  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  outside  of  the  lines  of  their  inquiry?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness  (to  the  chairman) — Is  there  any  necessity  of  an- 
swering such  questions  as  that? 

Q.  I  desire  to  read  to  you  this  section  of  the  resolution  under 
which  this  committee  has  come  back  from  Albany  this  last  time: 

*'  Kesolved,  That  the  said  committee  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  extend  its  examination  and  investiga- 
tion into  the  occu])ation,  character,  composition,  expenses, 
operation,  conduct  and  control  of  any  and  every  department  and 
public  ottice  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  the  counties  therein 
included,  and  the  influences  affecting  and  controlling  the  ofllcers 
therein,  with  full  power  to  prosecute  its  inquiry  in  any  and  every 
direction  in  its  judgment  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  it  to 
ascertain  and  report  the  facts." 

Q.  Now,  having  called  your  attention  to  the  powers  of  this 
committee,  I  ask  you  the  direct  question  whether!  or  not  you  paid 
in  a  contribution  for  political  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1898,  and 
I  ask  you  that  as  a  public  official  of  the  city  of  New  York? 

The  Chairman — I  think  you  ought  to  answer  the  question.  I 
think  it  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry.     A.  I  decline  to  answer  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  making  some  efforts  to  keep  off  this  witness 
stand,  have  vou  not?     A.  No. 

Q.  Eh?     What? 

Tlie  Witness— What  do  you  mean  by  "effort?" 

Q.  You  have  been  making  requests  that  you  be  not  called  and 
put  upon  the  witness  stand?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  made 
any  requests. 
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Q.  You  have  not  made  any  requests  not  to  be  put  upon  the 
stand?  You  have  not  asked  any  of  your  friends  to  come  and  ask 
to  keep  you  off  the  stand?  Do  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  I 
didn't  say  so. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question? 

The  Chairman — You  are  an  intelligent  man  and  can  answer 
these  questions.     Will  you  answer  that  question? 

Q.  Why,  Mr,  Farnum,  you  are  doing  exactly  what  you  sug- 
gested we  were  doing  now.  By  your  hesitancy  you  are  raising 
a  question  in  our  minds  why  it  is  you  are  unwilling  to  answer? 
A.  I  don't  care 

,The  Chairman — Oh,  answer  the  question.  Whj-  do  you  hesitate 
about  answering  the  question? 

The  Witness — I  was  trying  to  think  whether  I  made  any  request 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  think?  A.  There  is  nothing  I  am  ashamed 
of. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  not  tell  us  frankly?  ,There  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  making  a  political  contribution.  Wiiy  do  you 
not  tell  us  whether  you  did  or  not,  like  a  man?  A.  I  told  you  I 
declined. 

Q.  I  know  you  said  that,  but  a  moment  afterwards  you  say  there 
is  nothing  you  are  ashamed  of?  A.  I  think  it  is  ray  private  privi- 
lege to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  political  contribution  to  Mr.  Croker  in  the 
fall  of  1898?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

M.  Clarke — I  ask  that  the  witness  be  directed  to  answer  the 
question  which  I  prepounded  touching  his  political  contributions, 
he  being  at  the  present  time  a  public  oflQcial  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  material  to  the  inquiry  in  hand. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  instruct  the  witness  to 
ansswer  the  question  propounded. 

The  Witness — It  is  my  privilege  to  decline.  I  decline  to  answer 
the  question.     It  is  personal.     I  decline  to  answer. 

The  Chairman — Proceed  with  the  examination. 
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Q.  Is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  answer  these  questions  because 
you  paid  some  money  for  j-our  promotion?     A.  No. 

Q.  On,  about  or  before  the  time  of  your  promotion?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  a  farthing. 

Q.  And  that  your  promotion  was  in  consequence  of  the  pay- 
ment of  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest,  then,  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
frankly  answer  this  simple  question?  A.  I  regard  it  as  a  per- 
sonal and  private  matter. 

Q.  A  private  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  public  official?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  the  public  actions  of  a  public  ofiScial  as  a  pri- 
Tate  matter?    A.  A  ]>rivate  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  bank  account?  A.  I  keep  a  bank  account, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  direct  question,  did  you  in  the  fall  of  1898  send 
a  check  to  the  lion.  Richard  Croker,  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  Tammany  Ilall?     A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground?  A.  It  is  a  private  matter,  an  individual 
matter. 

Q.  And  not  upon  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  incriminate  or 
degrade  you?     A.  No. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  ask  that  you  direct  him  to  answer  the  question? 
Tlie  Chairman — He  has  already  been  directed  to  answer  the 
question,  and  he  is  again  directed  to  answer. 
The  Witness — It  is  a  personal  matter. 

(}.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  promotion?  A.  From  the 
commissioner  of  sewers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  recommended  your  promotion  to  the  com- 
missioner of  sewers?  Do  you  know  how  you  came  to  be  chosen 
to  be  promoted?     A.  In  the  regular  line  of  promotions.  i 

,Q.  What  salary  did  you  receive  before  you  were  made  chief? 
A.  Thirty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  And  you  were  promoted  in  December  from  $3,500  to  $5,000 
a  vear?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

,Q.  And  you  decline  to  tell  us  what  yon  paid  as  a  political  con- 
tribution that  fall?     Did  you  pay  any  money  to  your  district 
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leader,  Mr,  McCartney,  in  the  fall  of  1898?     A.  That  is  a  private 
matter. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  the  commissioner  of  sewers,  Mr. 
Kane,  in  the  fall  of  1898?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  \\Tiat?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not?      A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  answered  the  question  that  you  did  not.  Why  do  you 
not  answer  the  other  question?  A.  As  I  said  before,  whether  I 
paid  money  for  my  promotion — your  question  intimated  whether 
I  paid  money  for  my  promotion.  t 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  whether  you  paid  money  for  your  pro- 
motion. I  asked  you  whether  you  paid  it  for  political  purposes; 
and  when  I  asked  you  about  Mr.  McCartney  and  Mr.  Croker  you 
declined  to  answer  upon  the  same  ground,  that  it  is  your  private 
business.  When  I  asked  you  about  Mr.  Kane,  you  promptly  said 
no.     Is  it  not  just  as  much  your  private  business  when  I  ask  you 

about  Mr.  Kane  as  when  I  ask  you A.  No;  I  received  my 

appointment  from  him. 

Q.  You  received  your  appointment  from  him? 
By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  fear  of  losing  your  position  prevents  you 
from  answ^ering  this  question.     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  not  apprehensive  that  if  you  do  answer  the  ques- 
tion you  may  be  removed  from  your  position?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Mr.  Farnum,  has  the  salary  of  the  office  which  you  hold  been 
changed  within  the  last  year  and  a  half? 

The  Witness — The  salary  as  chief? 

Mr.  Clarke— Salary  of  chief?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  |5,000  for  how  long?  A.  It  has  always  been 
$5,000. 

* 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  divide  your  salary  with  any  person?     A.  No. 
Q.  You  receive  the  full  salary  of  15,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  make  an  arrangement  or  an  understanding  with 
some  person  that  you  were  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  your 
salary  for  political  purposes?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.    Or  to  some  individual?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  decline  to  answer  that?  That  is  just  as 
much  a  private  matter  as  the  other.  Now,  you  see  where  you  are 
left.  Certain  matters  that  are  equally  private  you  answer 
promjttly,  and  others  yoti  do  nut.  As  an  intelligent  man  you  can 
readily  understand  what  impression  your  declination  leaves  in 
the  minds  of  this  committee  and  of  the  public.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  that  fact  so  that  you  may  appreciate  its  importance  to 
yourself?  A.  I  have  never  paid  any  portion  of  my  salary  for  my 
appointment  or  advancement. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  You  have  been  ten  years  in  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  first  appointed  you?  From  whom  did  you  receive  your 
appointment  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  department?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  who  were  the  commissioners  of  parks. 

Q.  Who  was  the  mayor  at  the  time?     A.  Mayor  Grant. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  you  politics?  A.  I  am 
a  Democrat. 

The  Chairman — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — I  was  trying  to  get  it  in  a  roundabout  way. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  subscribed  to  two  funds  or  one  fund, 
or  what  is  the  reason  of  his  withholding  the  answer. 
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Q.  Have  you  subscribed  to  more  than  one  campaign  fund  in 
the  last  election?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  one  of  them?  A.  I  didn't  say  that  I  had  subscribed 
to  any. 

Q.  You  realize  the  embarrassing  position  that  your  answers  put 
you  in,  do  you  not?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  do.  What  position? 
How  do  you  understand  it? 

The  Chairman — He  savs  he  does  not  know  that  he  does,  and 
asks  you  how  you  understand  it.  I  do  not  think  you  want  t-o 
argue  that  question. 
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JOSEPH  HAUUVEX,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

My  business  is  that  of  contractor.  General  contractor.  I  live 
at  3285  Park  avenue.  I  know  Mr.  Roggy.  I  have  known  him 
pretty  nearly  all  my  life,  I  guess.  I  have  never  been  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  him.  I  am  a  long  acquaintance  of  his.  I 
do  not  recollect  that  he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Frank  Croker. 

Mr.  Clarke — He  says  he  did. 

The  Witness — Well,  he  must  be  mistaken,  or  at  least,  I  am. 
I  have  seen  Mr.  Frank  Croker  once  or  twice.  I  was  never  intro- 
duced to  him,  not  that  I  recollect  of.  I  can't  say  that  I  was.  I 
don't  believe  that  I  ever  did  talk  with  him.  I  know  what  Mr. 
Roggy's  business  is.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  introduced  me 
to  Mr.  Croker  on  Murray  street.  If  he  did  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it.  I  don't  believe  he  did,  either  just  before  or  just  after  he 
went  out  of  the  dex)artment  as  chief  engineer. 

Mr.  Clarke — He  says  he  did. 

The  Witness — Well,  he  must  be  mistaken,  then,  or  I  am;  one 
or  the  other.    1  don't  recollect  it,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Frank  Croker  would  be  in  the 
pipe  business?    A.  Never  in -his  life. 

Q.  So  he  is  mistaken  if  he  says  he  did?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  would  know  where  to  buj'  your  pipes?  A. 
He  never  made  any  such — he  never  said  that  to  me  in  my  life. 

Q.  Never  did?  A.  No,  sir.  Never.  Never  asked  me  to  buy 
pipe  off  him. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  pipe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  he  was  going  into  the  pipe  business?  A.  I  knew 
he  was  into  it — that  is,  after  he  did  go  into  it,  I  did,  yes,  sir. 
liut  I  didn't  know  it  before,  though. 

Q.  It  would  be  quite  a  probable  thing  for  him  to  suggest  to 
you  to  buy  pipe  of  him,  would  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  should  think 
so. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  about  that  story?  A. 
No,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  is. 

Q.  Only  you  do  not  recall  it?  A.  I  don't  recall  it,  no,  sir.  I 
might  say,  his  agent  asked  me  once,  about  six  weeks  ago,  but 
Mr.  Roggy  never  did.    Never  spoke  to  me  about  it. 
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FRANK  OBERKIRCH,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  am  the  eastern  sales  agent  and  manager  of  the  Pittsburg 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company.  I  have  been  connected  with  that 
concern  about  four  years  and  some  months.  My  office  is  in  the 
St.  Paul  building.  And  the  article  they  make  is  the  patented 
sewer  pipe  of  which  Mr.  Roggy  has  now  the  agency,  not  that 
only.  They  make  other  articles  as  well,  and  other  kinds  of  pipe. 
That  is  one  of  its  products.  I  know  Mr.  Frank  Croker,  slightly, 
probably  three  month.s.  I  think  I  met  him  in — in  December,  yes, 
sir — no,  in  Jaiiuan-.  I  met  him  in  the  office  of  Senator  Grrady.  I 
think  il  was  Mr.  Roggy  introduced  me  to  him.  I  don't  re- 
member that  Mr.  McCann  was  present,  I  don't  think  so.  Mr. 
Frank  Croker,  Mr.  Roggy  and  myself  were  in  Senator  Grady'fe 
office  in  December  or  January.  Mr.  McCann  was  not  there  at 
that  time.  I  was  in  Mr.  TJrady's  office  in  December.  Permit 
me  to  correct  myself.  It  was  Mr.  McCann  who  introduced 
me  to  Mr.  Frank  Croker  in  Mr.  Grady's  office,  and  Mr.  Roggy 
was  not  there.  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  December  or 
the  fore  part  of  January. 

Q.  Was  not  that  before  or  after  you  printed  that  card?  A. 
That  was  after. 

(2-  \^■as  the  new  company,  the  Contractors'  Supply  Company, 
the  subject  of  conversation  at  that  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  at  that  time  were  intending  to  take  this  agency  your- 
self?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  print  the  card?  A.  That  was  away 
back  in  September  or  August,  the  card  was  printed. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  thought  you  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Croker  in 
December. 

The  Witness— I  never  knew  Frank  Croker  until  that  time,  but 
I  knew  Mr.  Richard  Croker. 

Q.  Then  you  published  the  card  before  you  had  met  Mr.  Frank 
Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  do  that?  A.  I  intended  at  one  time 
to  go  into  business  with  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  Mr.  Richard  Croker?  A.  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  Jr.;  and  then 
it  was  afterwards  changed  to  Mr.  Frank  Croker,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Croker,  Sr.,  would  not  permit  his  son  to  go  into  the  business 
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because  we  had  to  deal  direct  witli  coutractors  for  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Q.  It  was  after  that  that  the  company  was  formed?  A.  This 
last  August,  you  remember. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  meet  Mr.  Groker 
until  in  December. 

The  Witness — I  am  talking  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker.  It  was 
the  son  I  wanted  to  go  in  with. 

Q.  Young  Mr.  Richard  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  young  Mr.  Croker's  name  on  the  card.  Which 
of  the  young  Mr.  Crokers  is  on  the  card?    A.  Frank  Croker. 

Q,  Yet  3'ou  printed  the  card  months  before  you  met  him?  A,  It 
was  afterwards  changed.  I  never  met  Mr.  Croker  at  that  time. 
That  was  Mr.  Frank  Croker. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  that  contemplated  business 
was  intended  to  be?  A.  Sewer  pipe,  flue  linings,  fireproofing, 
paving  bricks,  sewer  bricks,  all  contractors'  supplies;  cement  and 
lime,  etc. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  articles  to  be  dealt  in  was  this  patented 
sewer  pipe?    A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Of  course  not;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  included 
in  the  list  of  the  things  that  were  made  by  you?  A.  They  didn't 
know  it  was. 

Q.  But  you  did?  A.  I  thought  about  it.  That  was  not  in- 
cluded in  any  list,  but  I  thought  about  it. 

Q.  That  fell  through  because  Mr.  Croker  didn't  want  his  son 
connected  with  an  enterprise  which  might  sell  to  the  city?  A. 
Connecting  him  with  the  city. 

Q.  I  understand.  That  was  so  stated.  Subsequently  to  that 
this  Contractors'  Supply  Company  w^as  formed,  in  which  Mr. 
McCann  was?  A.  Mr.  McCann  did  not  form  it  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  except  that  he  drew  up  the  contract,  I  think,  for 
his  friend,  Mr.  Roggy. 

Q.  Mr.  McCann  drew  up  the  contract  and  became  a  stock- 
holder to  the  extent  of  two  shares?  A.  That  I  know  nothing 
about. 

Mr.  Fallows — Mr.  Clarke,  would  you  bring  out  how  it  came 
about  that  Mr.  Frank  Croker's  name  was  used  on  the  business 
card  before  that? 
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The  Witness — Like  lots  of  other  men,  I  counted  the  chickens 
before  they  were  hatched.  That  is  all.  It  is  very  simple.  I 
had  200  cards  printed,  that  never  were  used. 

Mr.  Fallows — But  you  had  undoubtedly  obtained  consent  to 
use  his  name  upon  that  card? 

The  Witness — No,  only  that  I  contemplated — or  thought  he 
was  going  in  business  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

(i.  Why  did  you  think  so?  A.  The  general  conditions  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  were  the  general  conditions  that  made  you  think  so? 
A.  Just  like  you  would  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  go  in  with 
you. 

Q.  Who  came  to  you?     A.  I  went  to  them. 

Q.  ^^■ho  did  you  go  to?     A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  Senior?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  have  been  very  frank  and  straightforward 
about  it? 

The  Witness — Frank  as  possible;  there  is  nothing  to  hide  here. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  That  is  absolutely  true.  You  have  been  frank  as  possible. 
We  are  very  glad  to  acknowledge  that.  Now,  will  you  tell  us 
how  you  three  gentlemen  happened  to  be  in  Senator  Grady's 
office?  Was  it  a  business  reason?  A.  It  was  at  the  time  that 
they  contemplated  forming  this  new  company,  and  they  wanted 
to  see  me  about  sewer  pipe;  see  Mr.  McCann  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tract that  they  made  with  me.    That  is  all. 

Q.  But  what  was  Mr.  Frank  Croker  doing  there,  if  he  was  not 
interested  in  it?  A.  I  don't  know.  He  never  said  a  word  about 
sewer  pipe  to  me  in  his  life. 

Q.  If  you  were  there  on  this  contract,  in  a  connection  frpm 
which  he  had  withdrawn  upon  his  father's  orders,  how  was  it 
that  he  was  there  when  you  were  fixing  up  the  matter?  A.  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know.  His  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it.  He 
never  said  a  word  about  sewer  pipe.  Mr.  McCann  wanted  to  see 
me  about  the  completion  of  that  contract.  That  is  all. 
82 
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Q,  Is  it  not  the  fact,  iu  the  same  frank  and  straightforward 
way  iu  which  you  have  answered  these  questions,  that  the  fact 
that  you  i)riuted  tliis  card  and  it  got  out  put  an  end  to  your 
relations  with  the  young  Mr.  Crokcrs?  A.  No,  sir.  Mr. 
Croker  to-day  does  not  know  that  that  card  ever  was  printed,  iu 
my  opinion,  excepting  he  must  have  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 
No  one  but  one  mau  has  ever  seen  that  card  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  a  few  minutes  ago  .Mr.  (>roker  objected  to 
having  his  son  in  that  business?  A.  Certainly,  but  long  before — 
no,  loug  after  this  card  was  printed  he  objected  to  it.  Not  at 
the  time  but  numths  afterwards.  Mr.  Croker  didn't  know  we 
were  to  deal  with  contractors  that  were  doing  work  for  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  didn't  know  it  at  the  time  at  all,  aud  as  soon 
as  he  ascertained  that  he  W'Ould  not  go  into  the  deal. 

Q.  Which  Mr.  Croker  would  not  go  into  it?  A.  He  would  not 
permit  his  son  to  go  into  it.    Richard  Croker,  Sr. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  Sr.,  in  regard  to  these 
things?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Democratic  club?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  wiiH  entirely  a  business  transaction?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  straightforward. 

By  the  Chairman; 

Besides  the  sewer  pipe  I  made  other  material.  We  used  to 
manufacture  entirely  for  fireprooting;  we  do  not  now,  at  all;  we 
used  to  make  it;  we  ceased  to  make  them  a  year  and  a  half  ago; 
we  used  other  material — terra  cotta  for  flues,  flue  linings. 
At  the  time  of  this  interview  at  Mr.  Grady's  oflice,  there  was 
no  question  of  fire-proof  construction  in  discussion,  at  no  time. 
Nothing  of  that  kind,  in  connection  with  this  (contract.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann  and  I  did  not  have  any  discussion  about  doing  contract 
work  for  putting  in  flreproofing  work  in  buildings,  not  in  the 
slightest  degree.  It  was  limited  entirely  to  this  sewer  piping.  I 
can't  recollect  how  I  did  come  to  go  to  Senator  Grady's  office; 
there  was  some  engagement  made,  I  suppose,  before.  Mr.  Roggy, 
proibably,  or  Mr.  McCann,  one  of  the  two  made  the  engagement, 
I  can't  remeudx'r  wlii(-h.  I  never  had  previous  interviews  with 
Mr.  McCann  about  this  matter.  I  say  that  Mr.  McCann  made 
the  ai)pointment  or  engagement;  he  wanted  me  to  come  down 
1o  his  office  on  account  of  a  specific  change  or  reason.  I  learned 
that  from  Mr.  McCann  or  I\Ir.  Roggy,  I  don't  remember  which, 
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one  of  the  two.  I  think  it  was  a  telephone,  as  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. I  could  not  tell  you  positively.  It  don't  make  the 
slightest  difference,  whichever  it  was.  It  was  only  on  account 
of  the  contract,  anyway. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

I  have  sold  that  patent  pipe  since  a  year  ago  last  spring. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  has  been  offered  and 
rejected  by  the  city  authorities  prior?  A.  Oh,  no,  I  have  sold  it 
all  over  this  country  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it  has  never  been 
rejected  anywhere. 

Q.  15ut  I  mean  you  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been 
offered  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards  before  last 
December,  do  you?  A.  I  offered  other  pipe,  and  it  never  was  ac- 
cepted or  taken,  a  piece  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  your  getting  young  Mr. 
Croker  into  business?  A.  Everything  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  We  have  never  been  able  for  the  last  ten  years  to  get  our  pipe 
in  the  lironx.  It  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  it  has  been 
barred. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  your  pipe  for  ten  years  had  been  barred  from 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  started  then  to  make  a  business  connection  with 
young  Mr.  Croker,  with  the  hope  of  getting  it  in — that  and  other 
things?  A.  No,  sir.  We  had  to  change  the  entire  product  of  our 
manufacturing  to  get  in  there. 

Q.  You  undertook  to  make  this,  and  then  that  fell  through 
because  his  father  objected  to  his  name  being  in  it?    A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Tlien  you  went  to  Senator  Grady's  office  with  Mr.  McCanm, 
young  Sir.  Croker  and  Mr.  Roggy,  and  this  contract  was  entered 
into  and  this  new  company  was  formed?  A.  You  are  entirely 
wrong.  A  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Street  went  to  Boggy 
and  explained  to  him  that  there  was  money  in  this  business,  and 
that  is  how  Roggy  went  into  it.    Not  through  me. 

Q.  But  historically,  as  an  historical  narrative,  in  regard  to  time, 
some  how  or  other  Mr.  Roggy  got  interested,  and  he  got  into 
Senator  Grady's  office  with  Mr.  McCann  and  Mr.  Croker  and  your- 
self? A.  No;  he  never  was  there  with  Mr.  Croker  when  I  was  in 
there,  in  his  life. 

Q.  I^ave  him  out  of  Mr.  Grady's  office  at  that  time.  You  said 
you  were  there?  A.  I  was  there  with  Mr.  McCann  and  Mr.  Roggy. 

Q.  And  this  new  company  was  formed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  was  after  that  that  the  first  piece  of  pipe  that  you 
ever  delivered  to  the  sewer  department  of  the  Bronx  was  deliv- 
ered?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

This  company  was  formed  by  Mr.  Untermyer's  office.  It  never 
was  formed  in  Mr.  Grady's  office  at  all.  I  want  you  to  ask  me  a 
few  questions,  if  you  will  give  us  time  for  it.  I  have  got  a  right 
to  take  the  other  side  for  a  few  minutes,  haven't  I?  For  five 
minutes.    I  want  to  show  why 

Mr.  Clarke — Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan— I  would  like  to  know  why  you  could  not  get 
your  pipe  for  ten  years  into  the  Bronx. 

The  Witness — If  selling  sewer  pipe  in  any  one  territory  exclu- 
sively and  making  a  monopoly  of  it,  or  getting  a  monopoly,  is 
robbing  the  taxpayer,  I  would  like  to  know  it.  A  witness  that 
was  on  the  stand  today,  Mr.  Raymond,  has  robbed  the  people  of 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx  for  seven  or  eight  years,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  at  prices  that  are  exorbitant.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  get  in  there  with  a  foot  of  our  pipe  in  our  lives  until  now. 
They  robbed  the  people,  but  not  us. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  you  couldn't  get  in?  A.  I  don't  know. 
They  tell  me  they  had  a  political  ring  up  there  that  nobody  could 
break. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Who  told  you  that?    A.  Everybody.    That  is  universal. 

Mr.  Fallows — You  are  making  a  charge. 

The  Witness — I  am  making  a  broadcast  statement.  You  bet  1 
am.     I  can  stand  it. 

Mr.  Clarke — You  are  on  oath. 

The  Witness — I  know  it.  It  is  not  one  individual's  knowledge. 
It  is  universally  known.    Let  me  give  you  an  idea. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  Mr.  Boggy  and  Mr.  Farnum  were  in. the 
department?  A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Roggy  was  not  the  chief  engineer 
at  that  time. 

Q.  But  he  was  in  the  department?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  the 
department. 
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P.y  Mr.  Clarke: 

ii.  Aud  it  was  a  Di'iuocratic  department  during  tliat  time?  A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  not.    He  w'as  not  at  the  head. 

ii.  ^^■ill  you  tell  nie  once  in  ten  years  when  it  has  not  been  a 
Democratic  department?  A.  Was  not  Mr.  Strong  a  Itepublican 
mayor? 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  IlalTen  the  commissioner  of  street  improve- 
ments in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards  elected- by 
the  people?    A.  lender  a  Republican  administration. 

Q.  Elected  by  the  pn-ople  for  six  years?  A.  Mr.  Haffen  could 
not  reject 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  llatTcn  the  commissioner  of  street  improve- 
ments in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  wards,  the  present 
borough  president,  and  a  Democrat,  elected  by  the  people?  A. 
Yea,  sir;  but  he  could  not  reject  or  accept  my  pipe.  It  was  the 
engineer. 

(y  And  was  not  the  engineer  a  subordinate  of  Mr.  Haffen?  A. 
That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  department 
of  the  commis*<ioner  of  stn'et  improvements  to  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-fourth  wards  was  Democratic  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
always  has  been?  Do  you  not  know  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
Mr.  Uriggs  was  a  Kepublican  and  he  rejected  my  pipe.  He  is  a 
Republican,  and  I  know  it. 

Q.  Did  he  reject  it  because  he  was  a  Republican?  A.  In  my 
opinion,  yes.  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  In  what  year  was  that,  that  Mr.  Briggs  rejected  them?  A. 
Three  years  ago. 

Q.  During  ^Ir.  Strong's  administration?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Not  only 
one  time,  but  a  dozen  kinds,  and  not  only  once,  but  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  How  did  your  pipe  compare  with  the  pipe  that  Mr.  Raymond 
furnishes?     A.  It  competes  with  the  world. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  price?  A.  I  offered  pipe  in  the  bor- 
ough of  the  Bronx  in  the  last  four  years  at  half  the  price  they 
were  selling  it  at.  and  I  could  not  sell  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Farnum  testify  that  your  pipe  had  never 
been  rejected,  because  it  had  never 
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(At  this  j>oiut  in  tlie  i)rocee(]ings  there  was  a  Hash  of  lights  and 
an  explosion,  which  created  considerable  excitement.) 

The  ChaiiTuan — The  sergeant-at-arms  will  take  that  man's  name 
and  see  that  he  ie  properly  taken  care  of. 
The  Witness — He  said  he  never  rejected  it. 
Mr.  Clarke — That  statement  of  3'ours  caused  an  explosion. 
The  Witness — I  wanted  it  to. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Farnum  testify  that  your  pipe  had  never 
been  rejected,  because  it  has  never  been  presented?  A.  He  never 
rejected  it. 

Q.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  your  pipe  has  been  presented  to  that 
department  for  a  number  of  years?  A.  Not  this  same  pipe  that 
we  are  making  now.  That  was  fire  clay  pipe.  We  are  now  mak- 
ing a  shale.     Not  this  same  pipe. 


JOSEPH  D.  CARROLL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  horse  dealing  firm  of  Fies,  Doerr  &  Car- 
roll. I  have  sold  horses  to  various  city  departments.  I  have 
brought  a  list  of  the  horses  that  I  have  sold  recently  to  the  de- 
partments (producing  a  statement). 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  have  that  marked  for  identification. 

The  paper  is  marked  "  For  identification^  Exhibit  A,  May  19, 

18S9." 
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Wednesday,  May  31,  1899—10.30  a.  m. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  in  new  Criminal 
Court  building,  New  York  city,  N.  Y. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Costello,  Hoffman, 
Wilson  and  Boland,  of  the  committee. 

BERNAKI)  J.  YORK,  recalled: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  some  papers.  T  think  that  covers  everything;  I  think 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  the  subpoena  asks  for.  The  subpoena 
was  a  little  indefinite  as  to  what  orders  you  meant.  (Witness 
produces  papers.) 

Papers  marked  for  identilicalion  "  Exhibit  1  of  May  31st." 

The  subpoena  was  a  little  indefinite  as  to  what  papers-  you  re- 
quired, particularly  with  reference  to  the  orders  to  the  chief,  so 
I  have  given  you  everything,  I  think;  if  I  have  not,  I  will  give 
you  anything  else  you  want.  These  papers  are  produced  in 
obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum.  I  think  everything  is  there 
that  the  subpoena  asks  for.  If  not,  let  me  know  and  you  can 
have  anything  you  like.  I  want  to  correct  a  misunderstanding 
there  is  in  reference  to  the  annual  report  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. That  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  prob- 
ably is  likely  to  be  out  at  any  time;  maybe  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
and  I  think  you  are  mistaken  when  you  make  the  statement  that 
the  police  department  neglected  to  make  its  annual  report.  I 
simply  state  this,  as  there  may  be  other  matters  and  reports  that 
would  answer  questions.  I  am  not  aware  of  an  order  that  the 
chief  has  recently  made  requiring  officers  all  through  the  depart- 
ment to  pay  particular  attention  to  matters  that  may  be  printed 
in  the  newspapers  and  to  take  police  action  with  reference  to  said 
matters.  I  don't  recollect  such  a  notice.  It  is  customary  for  the 
chief  to  furnish  the  president  of  the  board  with  a  copy  of  all  his 
orders.  The  one  you  refer  to  may  be  included  among  these.  I 
have  not  heard  of  it.     I  have  not  noticed  it. 
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Q.  That  would  be  rather  an  iimisual  order,  wouldn't  it?  A. 
Per  a  general  order? 

Q.  For  a  general  order  to  the  police  department  to  pay  special 
attention  to  complaints  of  law  breaking  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers  and  to  take  proi)er  action  with  reference  to  such 
•complaints?     A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  an  order. 

Q.  I  say,  that  would  be  an  unusual  order,  wouldn't  it?  A.  It 
would  be  unusual  to  the  extent  that  I  have  no  recollection  of 
having  seen  such  an  order  during  my  administration. 

Q.  Whatever  use  the  police  force  may  make  of  the  newspapers, 
it  is  not  a  common  thing  to  issue  a  formal  order  in  the  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  you  know?  A.  I  think  that — not  general — it  is 
going  into  what  we  call  a  special  order.  Newspaper  clippings  as 
a  rule  have  had  attention  by  the  issuing  of  a  special  order  calling 
the  attention  of  the  particular  place,  or  any  charge  made,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  papers,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  precinct 
or  inspector  of  the  district,  and  you  will  find  quite  a  number  of 
such  orders,  but  as  to  general  orders,  no. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  need  of  such  an  order  at  this  time?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  such  an  order  was  issued. 

Q.  Is  there  anj'  special  need  for  such  an  order  at  this  time? 
A.  Ko.     I  know  of  no  need  for  it. 

Q.  If  it  has  been  done,  it  has  been  done  by  no  advice  with  you? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  but  you  understand  me,  there  are  so  many 
orders  issued  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  carry  them  in  my  mind. 

Q,  You  have  made  that  perfectly  clear.  Are  you  paying 
special  attention  to  concert  saloons?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  concert  hall  as  generally  conducted 
on  the  Bowery  and  Eighth  avenue  is  conducive  of  law-breaking? 
A.  Well,  that  has  been — perhaps  an  explanation  of  that,  Mr. 
Moss 

Q.  Now  I  afik  you,  can  you  answer  that  question  y<?s  or  no? 
A,  I  cannot  answer  yes  or  no  for  this  reason:  There  is  no  more 
reni^on  why  a  concert  hall  on  the  Bowery  need  be  more  conducive 
of  law-breaking  than  a  concert  hall  in  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

Q.  I  say,  as  they  are  run  on  tlie  Bowery?  A.  Generally  speak- 
ing, no. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  concert  halls  as  they  are 
run  now — by  now  I  mean  within  the  past  month?  A.  I  under- 
stand you. 
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Q.  Are  conducive  of  law-breaking;  you  saj^  no?  A.  I  say  gen- 
erally no;  there  may  be  exceptions.  Our  licenses  concert  saloons. 
That  power  is  within  us  invariably.  We  can  refuse  to  exercise 
it.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  we  can  refuse  to  grant  a 
license  to  any  particular  concert  hall.  We  can  exercise  a  discre- 
tion in  the  granting  or  refusal  of  a  license,  but  we  have  no  right 
to  arbitrarily  say  we  shall  grant  to  one  a  license  and  refuse  it  to 
another.  We  have  refused  to  issue  licenses  in  any  case  where 
we  were  satisfied  from  any  inspection  we  made  that  the  place 
was  an  improper  one.  The  inspections  have  been  in  all  oases 
through  the  officers  of  the  department;  first,  through  the  captain 
of  the  precincts;  second,  through  the  inspector  of  the  district. 
We  look  to  the  officers  in  the  precincts  and  in  the  district  for  the 
report.  We  do  not  look  to  the  chief,  not  necessarily.  The  rule 
of  the  board  requires  that  when  an  application  is  made  for  a 
license  of  any  kind  it  is  referred  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
precinct  in  which  the  place  is  located;  he  is  required  to  make  a 
report  on  that  i»articular  ]>]ace,  stating  any  facts  that  he  has  in 
reference  to  it,  and  to  certify  in  his  report  whether  it  is  a  proper 
place  to  license,  or  whether  it  is  a  proper  place  to  refuse  a 
license,  and  give  the  reasons  in  any  case;  that  report  then  comes 
to  the  board.  This  year  Ave  went  further;  this  year  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city  we  sent  these  applications  back  to  the  chief 
with  directions  to  cause  investigations  to  be  made  as  to  each  of 
(hem,  by  the  inspectors  of  the  district,  personally,  and  required 
them  to  make  a  repoit  whether,  in  their  judgment,  and  from  the 
examinations  they  made,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  proper 
places  to  license,  and  on  that  report  we  acted.  We  have  not 
been  paying  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  concert  saloons. 
If  you  mean  by  ordinary  attention  more  than  we  used  to  pay, 
I  will  say  no;  the  concert  hall  question  has  given  us  a  great  deal 
to  think  about  within  a  year  past,  and  we  had  considered  it  from 
every  standpoint;  now  it  is  a  question  that  presents  many  difficul- 
ties—the difficulty  comes  here:  Where  will  the  line  be  drawn  in 
the  case  of  refusal  of  these  licenses? 

Q.  The  point  that  seems  to  stand  out  in  your  testimony  is,  that 
you  have  as  a  board  of  police  a  personal  and  special  responsibility 
as  to  concert  halls;  that  during  the  year  you  have  been  paying 
particular  attention  to  tb'-'i :  Hinf  nrdinnrily  you  depend  upon  the 
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jxjlice  captains  of  the  preciucts  or  police  ollicials  of  the  districts 
to  give  you  the  reports,  and  that  you  have  gone  beyond  that  in 
getting  information?  A.  ^^'e  have,  even  to  the  extent  of  pergonal 
investigations.  I  think  I  have  no^  voted  against  the  issuing  of 
licenses  which  nn  colleagues  have  passed  over  my  vote.  I  don't 
recollect;  I  guess  there  was  no  disagreement  on  that — understand 
me,  there  were  discussions  as  to  the  granting  or  refusal.  1  recol- 
lect a  concH?rt  hall  on  Battery  place,  if  that  is  the  one  that  runs 
around  on  an  ''  L  "  to  Greenwich  place.  I  don't  recollect  espe- 
cially Stack's,  the  "  Nonpareil  "  on  West  street.  There  is  the  list 
there.  I  know  a  place  called  Volk's — Volk's  garden.  I  know 
there  is  such  a  place.  I  have  not  looked'  at  that  personally; 
nothing  but  an  external  examination;  I  never  was  in  it. 


CHARLES  DILLON  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  present  last  Sunday  at  Stack's  concert  garden.  That  is 
on  West  street,  near  the  Battery.  I  entered  the  place  at  7.30 
and  passed  to  the  concert  hall  in  the  rear  of  the  bar;  they  were 
serving  soft  drinks  there;  I  was  told  by  the  waiter  that  brought 
the  other  drinks  to  go  upstairs;  went  with  one  of  the  waiters,  en- 
tered a  small  room  in  front  of  the  building  in  which  there  were 
three  tables,  or  possibly  four;  all  the  tables  but  one  hadi  an  empty 
j)late  thereon;  the  one  at  which  I  sat  had  no  plate;  I  ordered  beer; 
it  being  brought,  I  drank  it  and  paid  for  it.  A  few  moments 
later  a  waiter  came  in  and  put  a  plate  on  this  table;  came  in  a 
few  minutes  later  and  put  a  piece  of  dry  bread — which  I  have 
here — on  the  ])late.  I  did  not  ask  for  the  bread.  I  had  had  my 
d.rink.  Aftei-  I  had  had  it  then  he  brought  this  piece  of  bread. 
He  stated,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  that  they  expected  a  visit  from 
an  inspector.  That  is  the  piece  of  bread  (producing  bread).  I 
asked  why  it  was  nocessary,  what  he  put  this  on  the  table  for. 
He  sa^'s,  *'  ^Ve  expect  a  visit  from  an  inspector."  And  he  places 
this  on  the  plate,  and  places  a  piece  of  about  like  size,  certainly 
no  larger,  on  the  other  plates.  There  was  at  this  time  another 
man  drinking  at  another  table.  I  ordered  another  drink  then, 
and  a  uniformed  policeman  came  in  the  hall  ui)stairs;  he  didi  not 
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come  in  the  roam  in  which  I  sat^  entered  one  of  the  rear  rooms^ 
spoke  to  the  waiter,  and  then  went  downstairs  again;  he  was 
there  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes.     Looked  in  the  two  rooms. 


EDGAR  A.  WniTNEY,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  swora 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  kno,w  the  concert  or  music  hall  called  "  The  Manhattan  ''  at 
No.  104  Bowery.  I  entered  that  place  about  half-past  nine  on  the 
evening  of  May  23d.  I  enteredi  the  place,  and  there  was  a  waiter 
met  me  just  ius'ide  of  the  door  and  told  me  to  go  up  front.  He 
took  me  up  front  to  a  chair  and  I  sat  down.  He  asked  me  what 
I  would  have  to  drink;  I  told  him  a  glass  of  beer;  he  brought 
the  beer,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  go  up  and  sit 
in  the  boxes  with  the  ladles.  There  are  boxes  on  each  side  of  the 
stage;  some  of  them  run  back  on  the  ^age,  and  there  are  four 
up  in  front  of  the  stage,  the  same  as  in  any  theatre,  and  two 
boxes  on  each  side  are  over  the  stage  in  back,  hidden  from 
the  view  of  the  rest  of  the  patrons  of  the  place,  and  have 
curtains  which  can  be  drawn  in  front  of  them.  The  ladies 
who  sit  in  these  boxes  are  the  singers  and  dancers  on  the 
stage.  I  was  invited  by  the  waiter  to  go  up  in  the  boxes  and  sit 
with  the  ladies.  I  told  him  I  didn't  care  to  go  and  he  fairly 
insisted  on  my  going,  asking  me  at  least  five  or  six  times;  urged 
me  to  go;  I  finally  told  him  all  right,  to  take  me  there;  he  took 
me  through  the  two  lower  boxes  to  a  stairway,  up  one 
flight  to  one  of  the  back  boxes  over  the  stage,  and  there  were 
three  of  these  women  in  there,  dressed  in  short  skirts  and  very 
low-necked  waists  and  bare  arms.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  box 
they  all  greeted  me  very  effusively,  and  told'  me  they  was  glad  I 
camo  because  they  hadn't  had  a  drink  to-night.  They  said  they 
was  glad  I  come  because  they  hadn't  had  a  drink  to-night.  And 
the  waiter  that  showed  me  up  turned  to  me  and  asked  what  I 
would  have.  I  s«id  "  beer."  He  asked  the  girls  what  they  would 
have;  they  said  a  cocktail.  He  went  out  and  brought  in  three 
glasses  of  some  light  colored  drink  for  the  girls  and  brought  me  a 
bottle  of  beer,  and  also  brought  a  package  of  cigarettes  for  one 
of  the  girls.     I  asked  him  what  my  bill  was,  and  he  said  §1.90; 
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for  a  bottle  of  beer  and  three  glasses  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
eeltzer.  a  package  of  Sweet  Caporal  cigarettes.  I  asked  him  what 
the  one  dollar  and  ninety  was;  he  said  fifteen  cents  for  the  cigar- 
ettes, tw'enty-five  cents  for  the  beer,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  the 
three  champagne  cocktails  for  the  ladies.  I  protested  and  told  him 
it  was  excessive.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  dictate  what  the 
ladies  should  drink  and  said  I  would  have  to  pay  it.  I  paid  him  a 
dollar  ninety  and  w^ent  away.  I  saw  other  persons  go  in  the 
boxes  in  the  same  way  I  did.  ^\'aiters  who  wanted  persons  to  go 
in  the  boxes,  and  these  parties  were  served  with  drinks  in  the  same 
way.  The  character  of  the  performance  on  the  stage  was  very  bad. 
The  saying  of  the  actresses  was  indecent,  very.  I  saw  an  old  man 
in  the  box  with  some  of  these  women.  I  saw  him  taken  there.  He 
was  apparently  at  least  seventy  or  seventy-five  years  old;  snowy 
white  hair,  and  beard  snowy  white.  The  girls  were  getting  drinks 
from  him.  He  drank  so  much  he  finally,  to  all  a])pearances,  was  in- 
toxicated and  they  left  the  box  and  went  back  in  the  balcony,  some 
distance,  and  one  of  the  girls,  she  had  on  black  silk  bloomers, 
went  down  and  put  a  skirt  on  and  called  one  of  the  waiters  and 
went  and  got  him  and  practically  carried  him  back  in  from  the 
balcony  into  the  box.  The  actions  of  the  actors  were  indecent 
upon  the  stage,  very  suggestive;  plainly  so;  no  matter  of  opinion, 
but  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  at  lose  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  great  mass 
of  similar  testimony.  There  have  been  repeated  complaints  com- 
ing to  me  as  counsel  from  persons  w^ho  have  been  robbed  in  this 
constructive  style  in  these  places;  a  great  many  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  stroll  along  the  Bowery  are  induced  into  them,  and 
when  the  bill  is  presented  in  that  excessive  w'ay  there  is  nothing 
for  them  to  do  but  pay.  The  testimony  is  cumulative  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  performances  and  actions  of  the  people,  and  this 
style  of  business  that  this  witness  has  testified  to;  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  I  should  crowd  the  record  with  indecent  testi- 
mony, but  I  say  here,  as  I  have  said  about  poolroom  matters 
and  otheys  matters,  that  they  are  growing  evils,  and  if  it  becomes 
nec£«sary  for  us  to  enlighten  the  f)olice  department  with  plans 
and  specifications,  we  will  have  to  do  it,  but  I  have  called  Mr. 
York  here  this  morning  and  alluded  to  this  matter  while  it  is  hot, 
and  Avhile  the  board  is  dealing  with  it,  and  have  given  these  two 
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little  pieces  of  testimony  as  samples,  cut  down  to  their  shortest 
limit,  as  to  what  is  beinj;  done  in  these  concert  gardens  on  the 
Bowery  and  Eighth  avenue  and  other  places  in  this  city. 


JAMES  J.  HAG^\JN',  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  the  warden  of  the  Tombs.  I  was  appointed  April  1,  1898, 
by  Commissioner  Francis  J.  Lantry.  I  had  known  Mr.  Lantry 
twenty  odd  years.  I  filed  an  application  with  the  commissioner 
of  correction  for  the  position.  I  presume  that  application  was 
backed  by  my  district  leader.  >ly  district  leader  was  the  Hon. 
John  P.  Sexton.  I  presume  that  was  in  conformity  with  the  gen- 
eral custom  that  prevails  in  those  matters.  It  is  necessary  for 
all  political  parties  to  have  somebody  to  vouch  for  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  applicant  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Sexton 
vouched  for  me  not  altogether  as  the  leader  of  my  district,  but 
also  as  a  personal  acquaintance.  I  am  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  say  so,  and  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
club.  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carroll.  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
or  he  speak  to  me  prior  to  ray  appointment.  I  believe  all  those 
matters  went  iV.ough  Mr.  Sexton.  I  always  believed  that  the 
policy  of  the  D( mocratic  party  was  to  reward  those  who  were 
justly  entitled  to  it  and  whose  standing  in  the  community  war- 
ranted some  reco.miition.  I  mean  by  ''justly  entitled  "  a  faithful 
member  of  the  organization,  to  some  extent,  and  he  must  be  suit- 
able to  do  the  work.  Qualifications  is  one  of  the  necessities.  I 
have  known  of  appointments  when  they  were  not  altogether  loyal. 

Q.  That  is  an  accidental  condition  and  generally  raises  trouble, 
don't  it  ?  A.  Not  that  I  can  say ;  it  is  discretionary  with  the  heads 
of  departments,  if  they  think  that  they  are  capable,  they  will  act 
according  to  their  best  judgment.  By  last  night's  census  I  had 
three  hundred  and  sixty  odd  prisoners  in  the  Tombs.  Forty-nine 
of  them,  I  believe,  are  women.  Before  I  was  made  warden  I  was 
attendant  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  I  had  been  such  at- 
tendant about  two  years  and  eight  months.  Before  that  I  was 
inspector  in  the  board  of  excise  very  near  seven  years.  Prior  to 
that  my  business  was — I  was  a  railroad  employee,  Hudson  River 
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Eailroad,  thirteen  years.  J.  was  never  interested  in  the  saloon 
business.  I  have  done  everything  from  a  laboring  man  to  what 
I  am  to-day — anything  I  could  get  to  earn  a  living.  Forty-nine  of 
these  prisoners  are  women.  These  women  are  kept  in  the  day 
time  in  what  we  call  the  prison  corridor  of  the  female  prison,  a 
corridor  in  which  they  all  congregate,  to  keep  them  from  being 
locked  in  the  cells,  as  we  have  a  little  more  consideration  for  the 
females  than  the  males;  for  that  reason,  we  let  them  go  down  in 
the  main  corridor.  They  are  locked  in  the  cells  at  night,  from  o 
o'clock  until  7  in  the  morning.  At  7  they  get  up  and  come  down 
the  corridor  and  congregate  there  and  sit  and  lounge  around  the 
rest  of  the  day.  That  corridor  is  not  a  closed  room;  it  runs  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  roof,  three  stories  high.  They  are  all  kept 
within  this  enclosed  corridor  by  a  gate.  There  is  an  enclosed 
corridor  with  a  gate  in  it  and  they  are  shut  in.  The  corridor  is 
seventy-five  by  twenty.  Then  in  this  corridor — seventj'-five  by 
twenty — are  all  of  the  court  prisoners;  possibly  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  About  twenty-five  are  there  this  morning.  The  balance 
of  the  w'omen  are  there  as  work  women.  What  we  call  "  stripes," 
workhouse  prisoners.  The  city  prison  is  not  altogether  a  place  of 
detention  for  persons  awaiting  trial.  It  is  principally  a  place  for 
detention  of  persons  awaiting  trial.  We  always  have  a  large 
number  of  persons  waiting  to  be  tried.  These  persons  are  taken 
over  the  bridge  of  sighs,  so  called,  into  this  building  for  trial,  and 
taken  back  until  their  cases  are  disposed  of .  That  class  of  prison- 
ers are  looked  upon  presumably  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.  That  class  of  prisoners  makes  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Tombs.  There  are  some  cases  where 
prisoners  have  remained  for  weeks  in  the  Tombs,  and  months,  and 
on  trial  are  discharged  as  innocent.  Then  we  have  another  class 
of  persons  in  our  prison  wiio  are  convicted  of  petty  crimes  and 
sentenced  to  the  city  prison  for  so  many  days,  or  so  many  months, 
and  there  they  work  out  their  term,  as  much  as  six  months.  And 
those  are  what  we  call  ''  stripes."  The  "  stripes  "  are  persons  who 
have  graduated  from  the  presumably  innocent  class  into  the  guilty 
class  and  work  6ut  their  term  in  the  prison  there.  If  we  desire  ta 
keep  them  there;  if  we  have  room  for  them,  and  work  to  put  thoni 
at;  otherwise  we  transfer  them  to  the  workhouse  on  the  Island. 
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The  Chairman — These  are  the  people  there  you  call  "  stripes?" 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

The  "  stripes "  and  persons  awaiting  trial  don't  mingle  to- 
gether, only  while  the  '"stripes"  are  doing  the  cleaning  in  the 
niorning,  and  there  is  one  who  is  detailed  on  that  prison  corridor, 
where  the  court  prisoners  are  detained,  one  woman  is  detailed 
there  to  keep  that  in  order  at  all  times.  The  detained  persons 
awaiting  trial  and  the  "  stripes  "  have  the  same  food.  The  same 
food  is  provided  for  those  presumably  innocent  as  is  provided  for 
those  convicted.  The  commissioner  of  correction  provides  that 
f(Mid  at  the  expense  of  the  department  and  is  certified  to  the 
government  to  pay.  AVe  have  a  regular  bill  of  fare.  We  also 
have  a  restaurant  thei'e  where  either  "  stripes"  or  persons  await- 
ing trial  can  purchase  food.  We  have  a  restaurant  there  with  a 
bill  of  fare,  run  ]»y  an  independent  concern.  It  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  ten  or  twelve  years,  ai)i>ointed  by  the  commissioner  of 
correction.  Very  few  of  the  "  stripes  "  patronize  the  restaurant 
at  which  they  have  to  pay;  (]uite  a  number  of  the  "detained" 
l)risoners  jiatronize  the  restaurant.  The  food  that  is  supplied 
by  the  city  is  not  sutticient  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  some  of  our  prisoners.  Those — what  we  call 
sometimes  the  *'  upper  ten,"  they  prefer  more  dainty  food  than 
the  jnison  has  facilities  for  furnishing,  and  they,  therefore  order 
clnqts  and  things  which  our  hotel  don't  furnish.  The  breakfast 
furnished  to  detained  prisoners  and  stripes  is  good,  wholesome, 
substantial  coffee;  coffee,  the  average  coffee,  sir;  ordinary  coffee. 

Q.  \A'hen  you  say  good,  wholesome,  substantial  coffee,  you 
mean  it  is  not  made  of  burnt  beans?  A.  I  mean  that;  yes,  sir. 
The  best  of  bread  that  can  be  obtained  for  institutions,  baked  by 
ourselves,  and  furnished  to  the  city  prison  from  the  island,  every 
day  fresh.  There  is  sugar  and  milk  in  their  coffee.  That  con- 
stitutes all  the  breakfast.  Bread  and  coffee  is  all,  sir,  in  the 
morning.  That  is  the  meal  for  the  persons  that  are  presumed  to 
be  innocent  as  well  as  the  "  stripes,"  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup 
of  good,  wholesome  coffee.  The  "  stripes,"  I  might  add,  when 
they  are  of  a  delicate  nature,  we  make  it  a  habit  to  procure  some- 
thing of  a  little  more  substantial  nature,  in  regard  to  a  little 
gruel  or  rice,  or  something  for  them  if  their  health  isn't  the  best. 
That  does  not  take  the  place  of  bread  but  is  in  conjunction  with 
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the  bread.  Half  a  dozen  of  1113'  prisoners  are  now  eating  gruel. 
"NVe  have  a  dining  room  there,  one  of  the  corridors  wliich  w<^  set 
aside  for  a  dining-room,  that  we  call  the  main  corridor;  we  have 
tables  there  and  benches,  and  we  have  the  colfee  brought  bv  a 
man  from  the  kitchen,  and  then  the  "  stripes  "  lay  out  the  differ- 
ent pankius,  and  the  portion  of  bread  for  each  person,  and  set  the 
table  and  the  bell  rings  and  the  guests  assemble  about  the  ban- 
quet table.  The  '^  stripes  "  do  not  eat  with  the  innocent  per- 
sons. They  have  a  separate  dining-room  entirely.  This  is  laid 
on  the  table  alongside  of  their  coffee,  on  a  wooden  table,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  a  piece  of  bread  laid  on  the  table  alongside  of 
it,  and  that  is  breakfast.  Anybody  that  don't  like  that  can  go  to 
the  restaurant.  They  don't  go  to  the  restaurant;  the  restaurant 
keeper  comes  and  takes  the  orders.  They  can  patronize  the  res- 
taurant if  they  have  the  wherewithal.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Beggs  runs  the  restaurant.  He  was  there  when  I  came 
there;  I  can't  tell  when  he  was  appointed.  I  don't  know  him. 
I  never  knew  the  gentleman  before  I  came  there.  Dinner  con- 
sists of  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  fresh  meat,  made  one  day  in  a  beef 
stew,  and  another  day  it  is  made  in  a  soup,  and  bread,  plenty  of 
potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  We  have  a  dish  with  soup 
in  it,  or  a  stew,  a  separate  dish  for  meat,  for  everybody,  and  a 
piece  of  bread,  that  is  the  dinner.  That  is  not  the  unfailing  din- 
ner from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  On  Fridays  we  have 
boiled  fish  for  them;  fish  chowder;  that  is  a  kind  of  a  change  in 
the  i)rogramme.  This  is  not  served  in  a  dish  with  a  knife  and  a 
fork.  There  is  no  knives  and  forks;  we  furnish  nothing  only  a 
spoon.  There  is  a  spoon  furnished  to  all  of  the  prisoners.  Posi 
tively  sure  of  that.  This  good  wholesome  bread  doesn't  have  any 
butter  with  it.  I  might  add,  on  holidays  such  as  Easter,  New 
Year's  and  Christmas,  w^e  furnish — on  Easter  each  person  is  fur- 
nished with  three  or  four  eggs  apiece;  on  Christmas  we  furnish 
them  with  a  little  fried  chicken;  last  Christmas  we  furnishi'd' 
them  with  chicken,  some  turkey,  roast,  potatoes  mashed.  Every 
holiday  is  recognized.  ,We  have  for  supper  tea  and  bread, 
served  in  the  same  way  as  the  morning  meal.  That  is  for  the 
innocent  persons  as  well  as  the  guilty.  The  bread  is  laid  on  the 
table  in  the  same  w^ay.  No  fixings  other  than  I  have  mention-  d. 
I  wouldn't  scruple  to  eat  off  that  table  myself,— white  as  snow; 
it  is  open  for  inspection  to  the  world.  The  waiters  are  the 
"  stripes,"  and  some  of  these  "  striiies  "  are  there  for  three,  four, 
five  or  six  months;  sometimes  six  months;  that  is  about  the  limit. 
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These  "  stripes  "  are  compelled  to  bathe.  There  is  a  bath  tub  on 
the  side  which  we  call, — we  call  one  side  the  ten-days  side,  and 
the  other  side  the  court  side.  There  is  bathroom  in  each  corri- 
dor and  the  "  stripes  "  generally  bathe  and  wash  themselres  on 
the  ten-days  side.  I  mean  to  say  just  as  I  have  Sivid,  Mr.  Moss, 
that  the  women  "  stripes  "  bathe,  and  if  we  find  that  they  neglect 
to  keep  themselves  clean  we  compel  them.  There  is  not  running 
hot  water  in  that  bathroom;  there  is  cold  water,  and  there  is  a 
laundry  immediately  back  from  there  from  which  they  can  carry 
the  water.  These  women  do  not  have  to  bathe  in  cold  water. 
Thej  can  carry  the  warm  water  there  in  gallons  and  barrels  of  it, 
if  they  desire.  If  they  don't  desire  to  bathe  in  cold  water  there 
is  ample  facilities  for  hot  water  to  bathe  the  whole  prison;  we 
have  three  hot  water  furnaces  and  can  furnish  hot  water  enough 
to  bathe  the  whole  prison  in  one  day.  I  might  add,  that  all  our 
male  "  stripes,"  the  workmen,  are  compelled  every  Saturday  after- 
noon to  take  a  bath  and  put  on  clean  underclothes  which  we  fur- 
nish them.  On  this  corridor,  the  women  gather  every  day  await- 
ing trial,  women  of  all  kinds,  classes  and  descriptions,  black  and 
white;  and  if  there  were  red  and  black  I  suppose  they  would  be 
there  too.  We  are  not  very  select  of  our  guests,  Mr.  Moss.  And 
women  who  have  been  arrested  on  the  streets  for  soliciting, 
women  wlio  have  been  arrested  in  disorderly  houses,  women  who 
have  been  arrested  for  badgering,  women  who  have  been  arrested 
in  opium  dens.  We  don't  classify  any  decent  women  or  indecent 
women,  either,  sir.  We  classify  them  all  as  persons  awaiting  ac- 
tion in  the  court. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  make  no  distinction?  A.  No,  sir;  only  I  might  add, 
only  in  cases  where  there  are  causes — I  will  state  that  a  woman 
comes  in  there  and  from  her  demeanor  and  from  her  appearance 
she  has  had  some  refinement,  and  this  is  probably  her  first  offense, 
I  have  allowed  her — which  I  have  now  discontinued  to  do — I 
have  permitted  them  to  remain  on  the  upper  tiers  and  not  mingle 
with  (he  balance  of  the  prisoners;  I  have  done  that  on  three 
occasions,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  cell.  There  have 
been  three  prisoners  under  my  administration  that  have  been 
allowed  to  stay  in  their  cells,  and  that  I  granted  after  they  made 
S3 
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application  and  cried  and  apparently  were  sick,  and  a  little  out 
of  the  average  class  of  women. 

By  Mr.  Moss. 

I  did  realize  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  a  decent  woman  to 
have  to  associate  daily  and  hourly  with  that  grade  of  prisoners. 
I  granted  them  that  permission  because  they  made  application 
and  said  they  were  sick  and  would  rather  remain  in  their  cells 
where  they  could  lie  down  and  pass  the  time  away  by  themselves. 
I  removed  these  women  because  they  were  sick;  one  of  them; 
yes,  two  of  them.  The  third  made  application  from  the  fact  that 
she  expected  to  get  out  in  a  couple  of  days  and  she  wanted  to  lie 
down;  she  didn't  care  to  get  acquainted  with  the  class  of  people 
in  there. 

Q.  You  knew  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  women 
who  might  be  charged  with  shoplifting,  we  will  say,  taken  per- 
haps from  a  respectable  home,  who  has  been  accused  of  shoplift- 
ing in  some  department  store,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
her  and  the  woman  who  has  been  arrested  for  soliciting  on  the 
street,  isn't  there— a  moral  difference  between  them?  A. 
Morally  there  might  be  a  difference. 

Q.  And  can  you  imagine  anything  more  cruel  than  for  a  virtu- 
ous woman  overtaken  in  misfortune,  such  as  I  have  suggested, 
having  to  associate  every  hour  through  the  long  day,  and  day 
after  day,  with  such  a  kind  of  person  as  I  have  spoken  of?  A. 
That  is  a  force  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Moss,  that  the  authorities 
cannot  be  responsible  for. 

Q.  I  am  not  sajung  that  you  ought  to  be  responsible  for  it  at 
all;  do  not  understand  me  as  making  a  personal  charge  against 
you?     A.  I  do  Dot. 

Q.  We  are  looking  beyond  the  individual,  Mr.  Warden;  we  are 
looking  at  this  condition,  which  on  your  own  testimony,  now 
exists,  and  it  will  be  for  us  to  consider  whether  something  ought 
not  to  be  done  to  change  that  situation,  and  if  it  were  changed 
it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,  would  it?  A.  I  don't  know 
as  it  would  improve  the  condition  of  affairs  to  my  mind. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  woman  if  she  has  to  await  trial  for  shop- 
lifting for  three  weeks,  that  that  is  any  reason  why  she  should  be 
compelled  those  three  weeks  to  associate  with  the  fallen  women 
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from  the  bagnios  and  disorderly  places  of  the  city?  A.  I  may 
state  while  in  there  they  do  not  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  fallen  women,  or  come  from  houses  of  prostitution;  I 
must  say,  they  conduct  themselves  in  as  ladylike  a  manner  as 
the  shoplifters. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  opinion  of  what  virtue  is  to  a  female  as 
will  lead  you  to  understand  the  horror  that  a  virtuous  woman 
must  have  in  being  compelled  to  live  day  by  day  with  women 
who  flaunt  their  shame?  A.  I  have  a  feeling  in  regard  to  virtue, 
very  much  so,  Mr.  Moss,  and  I  might  state  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant change  we  anticipate  to  make  after  we  get  our  new  prison 
completed. 

The  Chairman — In  w^hat  respect? 

The  Witness — In  the  respect  that  we  will  have  more  facilities 
for  separating  such  cases. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  testify  that  way,  because  your  testi- 
mony a  few  minutes  ago  showed  you  did  not  consider  that  would 
be  an  improvement?  A.  I  did  not  so  state,  Mr.  Moss;  I  believe 
I  stated  that  a  woman  accused  of  shoplifting  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  was  just — her  virtue  was  not  held  at  stake;  we  do  not  con- 
sider her  virtue  to  that  extent;  it  is  the  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  which  they  are  charged  with;  it  is  the  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  What  right  have  you  to  consider  the  charge  with  which 
they  are  charged  when  they  are  presumably  innocent?  A.  I 
have  no  right  to  consider  any  charge,  and  the  others  arrested 
and  charged  there  are  considered  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
also.  I  will  say  their  action  and  style  and  conduct  is  just  as 
proper  as  those  accused  of  shoplifting.  I  have  not  found  any 
difference;  not  so  far  as  action  or  conduct  is  concerned.  I  have 
not  found  any  cases  where  I  thought  any  harm  was  done  to 
women  by  being  compelled  to  associate  with  fallen  creatures 
every  day.  It  has  not  come  under  my  notice,  sir.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  have  been  no  such  cases.  If  there  were,  I  should 
certainly  take  some  steps.  When  there  is  a  woman  who  flaunts 
her  virtue  or  flaunts  her  fallen  life  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  are 
presumed  to  be  of  a  little  different  class,  I  immediately  remove 
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her  and  lock  lier  in  lu-r  cf]]  .'uid  piniisli  lier;  she  must  conduct 
herself  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  prison.  I  have  so  dis- 
ciplined in  the  last  mouth  at  least  four  or  five;  every  month  of 
my  life  four  or  five. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Then  that  seems  to  indicate  that  you  consider  that  an  exist- 
ing evil?  A.  When  anybody  did  anything  bad,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  anybody  did  anything  bad,  the  matron,  on  duty  all  the 
while,  immediately  calls  the  person  committing  such  an  act  to 
task,  and  reports  the  facts  to  me,  and  I  immediately  take  them 
away  from  such  people  and  put  them  by  themselves  and  lock 
them  in  their  cells.     One  in  each  cell.     I  have  plenty'  of  cells. 

By  Mr.  Mossf 

If  a  woman  is  taken  sick  iu  the  middle  of  the  night  we  have  a 
man  there  who  is  the  assistant  of  the  doctor,  living  in  the  prison, 
and  a  matron  on  duty  and  one  of  the  "  stripe  "  women  on  duty 
all  the  time.  The  assistant  to  the  doctor  will  prescribe  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  is  not  a  regular  physician,  but  he  is  an 
assistant  to  the  physician;  he  has  taken  a  course  in  medicine  and 
he  can  relieve  any  suffering  which  might  come  up  during  the 
night  until  the  doctor  makes  his  visit  in  the  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  Is  there  anvthing  further  vou  Avish  to  sav?  A.  I  am  not 
come  here  to  offer  any  testimony;  I  only  came  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  I  have  not  subpoenaed  you;  I  only  invited  you  to  come  be- 
cause I  wanted  you  to  know  all  that  was  said  and  done  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter. 

By  the  Chairman: 

There  is  no  female  physician  in  the  tombs;  and  I  might  add,  if 
you  ask  me  to  offer  any  suggestions,  that  I  have  made  it  a  study 
since  I  have  been  warden  of  the  prison,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  affairs,  under  the  advice  of  my  commissioner,  as  to  any  existing 
abuses  or  little  failings  which  might  exist,  and  we  have  laid  our 
lines  down  to  that,  and  I  say  without  any  egotism  that  I  think 
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that  the  Tombs  prison  to-day  is  in  a  condition  it  has  not  been  in 
in  forty  yoavs. 

Q.  Who  prescribes  the  bill  of  fare?  A.  I  order  just  what  I 
have  from  the  storekeeper. 

i}.  I  don't  mean  "the  quantity;  I  mean  as  to  the  variety?  A. 
The  commissioner  regulates  all  the  bills  of  fare  at  the  prisons. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

There  is  an  amount  regulated  for  each  person,  so  much  a 
liead.  A  half  a  pound  of  meat  a  day,  so  many  ounces  of  coffee, 
so  many  ounces  of  sugar,  so  many  ounces  of  bread,  and  so  many 
ounces  of  whatever  vegetables  or  stuff  is  furnished.  There  is 
never  any  fruit  furnished  to  the  prisoners;  no  such  thing  as  dried 
apples  or  prunes.     That  isn't  on  the  bill  of  fare,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  As  the  head  of  an  institution,  as  you  have  there,  and  in 
accord  with  the  commissioner  of  charities,  isn't  it  very  clear  to 
you  that  the  health  of  your  prisoners  there  would  be  considerably 
improved  if  they  had  the  benefit  of  a  little  dried  fruit?  A.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Moss,  if  we  furnished  those  things  we  wonldn't 
be  able  to  keep  the  prison  en;pty;  we  would  have  too  many 
boarders.  The  allowance  is  per  capita,  in  money  and  food  both. 
I  brlieve  the  records  of  the  oftice  will  show  how  much  in  money. 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  know.  That  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  a  hotel  business;  but  I  have  not  the  privilege 
of  asking  how  much  money  should  be  expended;  that  all  comes 
under  the  head  of  the  commissioner;  I  know  the  amount  of  food. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Four  ounces  of  bread  for  each  meal;  twelve  ounces  a  day.     I 
believe  you  would  find  it  sufficient;  we  have  to  throw  half  of  it 
away. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
We  allow  twelve  ounces  of  bread  a  day  and  have  to  throw  half 
of  it  away.  They  break  it  up  and  destroy  it  and  we  don't  use 
it  the  second  time.  Bread  is  the  only  solid  food  they  have  at 
their  breakfast  or  supper.  I  mean  to  say  they  don't  eat  half  we 
furnish.  I  believe  it  is,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  had 
sufficient. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  if  you  should  supply  those  people  with  a 
little  dried  fruit  once  in  a  while  they  would  eat  the  bread?  A^ 
I  think  that  would  be  a  i)roper  (luestion  to  ])nt  to  my  oommis- 
sioner. 

Q.  Put  it  to  him  yourself;  it  is  suflicieut  for  you  to  say  it  is  not 
there.  You  say  the  prisoners  of  both  classes  are  not  allowed 
knives  and  forks;  have  they  never  been  allowed  knives  and  forks? 
A.  They  have  in  some  cases;  in  cases  of  an  application  to  me.  I 
have  allowed  the  restaurant  keeper  to  furnish  them  with  knives 
and  forks  in  the  presence  of  a  matron.  1  can't  just  recollect 
who.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  many  this  year;  I  would 
say  from  eight  to  ten. 

Q.  It  was  Commissioner  Lantry  that  asked  you  to  allow  womenc 
and  men  to  be  supplied  with  knives  and  forks — how  many  women 
were  supplied  with  kuives  and  forks  during  this  year?  A.  From 
eight  to  ten. 

Q,  It  was  Commissioner  Lantry  that  asked  you  to  allow  Mrs. 
Howard  to  go  up  to  the  ''tier"  as  you  call  it.  wasn't  it?  A.  I 
conferred  with  him  after  she  had  made  application  to  me;  she 
made  application  to  me  first.  'I  would  not  allow  it  and  I  will 
state  the  reason.  We  had  a  woman  in  there  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Moore,  Fayne  Moore,  who  was  accused  of  a  badgering  game,  and 
she  seemed  to  me  then,  until  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  to  be 
of  rather  a  refined  nature,  and  she  sobbed  and  cried  for  two  days 
and  came  and  asked  me  if  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  a 
cell,  which,  after  consideration,  I  granted;  I  got  another  woman 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Louise  Vermeule,  the  same  way,  on  the 
advice  of  the  doctor — she  seemed  rather  hysterical,  and  I  allowed 
her  to  go  to  a  cell  and  stay  by  herself,  and  during  the  time  that 
they  were  out  and  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  tier,  there  was 
some  undue  criticism,  undue  criticism,  I  say,  by  different  peo])le; 
I  will  mention  no  name;  I  mean  granting  any  special  privilege 
to  this  woman.  I  have  heard  rumors  about  some  special  privi- 
leges, and  I  there  and  then  set  the  rule  and  posted  such  a  rule 
in  the  matron's  office,  that  there  must  be  no  distinction  made 
between  prisoners  of  any  description.  They  must  all  be  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  use.  I  did  not  take  Mrs. 
Moore  and  Mrs.  Vermeule  out  of  the  tiers;  this  was  about  the- 
time  Mrs.  Howard  made  her  application  to  me,  and  she  will  say 
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he^^^elf,  that  I  said  to  her  that  I  had  been  subjected  to  some  un- 
due criticism  from  the  fact  that  I  had  allowed  those  two  women 
in  the  tier,  and  they  would  be  the  last  ever  allowed  beyond  the 
gate,  and  I  refused  Mrs.  Howard  the  privilege  of  the  tier,  and  the 
commissioner,  who  visits  the  prison  three  or  four  times  every 
week  to  inspect  it,  came  up  one  day  and  Mrs.  Howard  called  him 
to  the  gate  and  told  him  a  very  pitiful  tale.  I  had  that  rule  in 
ray  mind  and  I  had  talked  about  it  and  had  expressed  it  to  the 
matron.  Then  Mrs.  Howard  made  the  application,  and  because 
I  had  that  rule  I  determined  not  to  let  her  go,  and  told  her  she 
could  not  go. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  bring  Mrs.  Vermeule  and  Mrs.  Moore  down? 
A.  If  you  will  let  me  complete  my  statement  I  might  be  able  to 
enlighten  you.  She  told  a  very  pitiful  tale  to  the  commis- 
sioner  

il.  I  am  not  asking  about  Mrs.  Howard's  pitiful  tale.  I  am 
asking  you  why  you  did  not  bring  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Vermuele 
down.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Howard's  pitiful  tale? 
A.  If  you  recollect,  I  said  at  the  disposal  of  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs. 
N'ermuele,  if  you  will  let  the  stenographer  read  the  minutes  you 
will  find  I  am  correct — that  rule  was  to  go  into  existence. 

<2.  That  was  a  rule  to  take  effect  not  immediately?  A.  It  was 
In  take  effect  from  that  moment,  but  they  were  not  to  be  sent 
back. 

il  It  was  to  take  effect  at  that  moment  as  to  everybody  except 
Mrs.  Moon-  and  Mrs.  Vermuele?    A.  No  exceptions  made. 

(^  Vuii  (lid  not  bring  them  down?  A.  No;  I  didn't  say  I  in- 
tended to  bring  them  down. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  intend  to?  A.  I  said  after  they  were 
disposed  of.  If  you  will  be  fair,  I  will  be  fair.  Do  not  resort  to 
technicalities,  Mr.  Moss.    You  arc  just  trying  to  mix  me  up. 

Q.  You  made  a  rule  that  no  other  woman  should  go  up  there, 
which  rule  was  to  take  effect  at  once,  as  to  prisoners  that  were 
in  the  cells?    A.  In  the  corridor,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  In  the  corridor,  but  was  not  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Vermuele  or 
Mrs.  Moore?    A.  It  wasn't  to  apply  to  anybody. 

Q.  Was  it  to  apply  to  them?  .A.  They  were  some  of  the  any- 
bodies. 

Q.  Was  it  10  apply  to  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  From  the  fact  that  I  did  not  so  determine. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  you  determine?  A.  Kow  you  ask  me  a  mythical 
question. 

Q.  That  isn't  a  mythical  question  at  all?  A.  Why,  I  did  not 
determine;  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Here  were  three  women,  Mr.  Warden,  you  are  entitled  to 
make  your  explanation  of  this,  and  I  want  you  to  make  it  nicely? 
A.  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will  enlighten  you. 

Q.  Here  are  three  women,  Mrs.  How^ard  dowmstairs  in  the  cor- 
ridor— I  think  you  call  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Lantry  had  told  you  to  send  her  upstairs?  A.  No; 
he  had  not. 

Q.  Well,  here  is  Mrs.  Howard  in  the  corridor;  upstairs  were  the 
two  other  women?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  between  them  as  against  Mrs. 
Howard's  character,  in  your  mind?  A.  No,  sir;  but  as  I  said,  I 
determined  not  to  have  any  more. 

Q.  So  far  as  character  was  concerned,  they  stood  on  an  equal 
footing?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  why  should  you  make  a  rule  that  would  compel  Mrs. 
Howard  to  stay  down  there  in  the  associations  from  which  the 
others  had  been  relieved,  which  rule  did  not  apply  to  Mrs.  Ver- 
muele  and  Mrs.  Moore?  A.  I  think  I  have  explained  that  quite 
intelligently. 

Q.  I  don't  think  you  have.  A.  I  said  I  formulated  a  rule  that 
no  woman  should  go  beyond  that  gate. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  why  did  you  make  a  rule  which  did 
not  bring  them  downstairs?  A.  Your  questions  are  so  long  I 
cannot  follow  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Let  us  go  ou'with  this  thing  and  do  not  have  any  argument 
over  the  question.  If  you  will  answer  the  question  you  will 
progress  very  well.    Go  on,  Mr.  Moss,  and  ask  the  question. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  W^as  there  any  reason  more  than  you  have  given  why  you 
made  that  discrimination  in  this  case?  A.  I  cannot  see  that  I 
made  any  discrimination.  I  made  that  rule  before  Mrs.  Howard 
came  in  there.    Is  that  plain  enough? 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  give  at  this  time?  A.  It  satisfies 
me. 
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Q.  It  is  the  best  you  can  make?  A.  It  is,  sir.  If  you  will  let  me 
finish  my  explanation 

Q.  How  long  after  you  refused  Mrs.  Howard  did  those  two 
women  remain  on  the  tier  upstairs?  A.  She  was  on  the  tier  from 
the  day  that  I  refused  her. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  on  the  tier  after  you  refused 
Mrs.  Howard?  A.  About  three  weeks;  Mrs.  Howard  remained 
there  until  she  was  released. 

Q.  Mrs.  Howard  was  put  there  on  the  orders  of  Commissioner 
Lantry,  wasn't  she?    A.  No;  she  was  not. 

(J.  Then  how  did  you  change  your  rule?  A.  I  am  trying  to 
explain  that,  but  you  won't  allow  me. 

(i.  Don't  tiilk  so  inucli.  but  answer  the  questions?  A.  Let  me 
explain. 

Q.  Answer  the  question. 

The  Chairnuin — Yes;  answer  the  question. 

A.  The  answer  to  that  question  requires  an  explanation. 

The  Chairman — Go  on. 

C^.  We  are  waiting  fur  it.  A.  Mr.  Moss  shuts  me  off.  After 
refusing  Mrs.  Kuth  Howard  the  privilege  of  the  tier  on  Monday 
Mr.  Lantry  was  around,  and  she  gave  a  very  pitiful  tale  to  him, 
told  a  very  beautiful  story  about  her  condition,  and  how  unjustly 
she  was  accused,  and  she  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Lantry. 
I  told  him  about  the  rule  which  I  had  made  in  my  mind,  that  I 
would  have  no  more  women  out  of  the  tier.  He  said  she  looked  to 
be  kind  of  a  weak  and  delicate  woman,  which  her  appearance  then 
was,  and  he  said:  ''I  would  allow  her  to  go  up  there  during  the 
time  they  are  there,  and  after  that  time  restore  her  back  behind 
the  gate  after  you  dispose  of  them."  He  only  advised  me;  he 
didn't  direct  me.  He  said:  ''If  you  think  that  that  will  meet 
with  the  rule  you  have  adopted,"  he  said,  "  I  should  advise  you  to 
follow  them.  She  seems  to  be  a  weak,  delicate  woman."  I  said: 
"  You  are  the  commissioner  and  I  will  obey  you,"  and  I  did.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Howard  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  tier  from  that 
time  until  she  was  disposed  of,  in  direct  violation  of  the  commis- 
sioner's order,  because  he  ordered  her  behind  the  gate,  at  the 
disposal  of  Mrs.  Vermuele  and  Mrs.  Moore.  She  was  on  her  good 
behavior,  though,  and  her  actions  met  with  our  approval,  and  we 
agreed  that  everything  was  going  on  very  nicely,  and  I  did  not 
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put  her  beliiud  the  gate  after  Mrs.  Vermuele  was  disposed  of.  I 
treated  her  with  all  the  Icindness  and  consideration  possible. 

Q.  That  is  not  questioned.  A.  Yes,  it  is;  the  papers  are  full 
of  it. 

Q.  We  are  not  responsible  for  that. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q,  During  how  much  of  the  time  did  you  see  these  missionary 
women  in  the  Tombs? 

The  Witness — At  all  hours  of  the  day. 

Q.  How  many  are  in  the  Tombs  during  the  day,  on  an  average? 
A.  From  ten  to  fifteen. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  contact  with  the  women  prisoners?  A. 
Every  one. 

Q.  How  often  in  the  day?  A.  I  presume  there  is  not  a  prisoner 
brought  there  don't  see  at  least  one  to  ten  persons  every  day. 

Q.  About  how  many  meetings  are  there  of  the  women?  A. 
Five. 

Q.  During  how  much  time  of  these  five  meetings  are  the  women 
present?  A.  At  all  times,  one  in  the  office  and  three  in  the  prison. 
There  is  one  doing  night  duty  and  four  on  days. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  these  women 
missionaries  or  matrons  with  reference  to  the  statement  that 
appeared  in  the  newspapers?  A.  I  conversed  with  the  women 
missionaries,  and  every  one  of  them  signed  an  affidavit  as  to  the 
unjustifiableness  of  the  charges,  if  any  existed. 

Q.  By  whom?     A.  By  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Made  by  Mrs.  Howard?  A.  Made  by  Mrs.  Howard  in  the 
newspapers.  I  have  sworn  affidavits  to  that  fact.  I  have  them 
in  my  possession,  and  can  produce  them. 

Q.  From  whom?  A.  Both  the  Jewish  ministers  and  the  chap- 
lain, and  the  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  Baptist  minister,  and 
the  Catholic  chaplain;  also  Mrs.  Eustis,  a  missionary;  Mrs.  John 
A.  Foster,  missionary  for  fifteen  years;  Mrs.  Van  Aiken,  mission- 
ary for  twenty  years,  and  every  missionary  that  comes  there  has 
sworn  to  affidavits  to  the  contrary, — to  the  untruthfulness  of 
these  statements.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  has  the  papers  in  his  hand.  I 
have  identified  the  papers.  They  are  sworn  to.  These  were  not 
made  at  my  suggestion,  but  volunteered  by  the  people  them- 
selves. I  say  now,  in  all  truthfulness,  that  I  did  not  solicit  one 
of  those  affidavits,  but  they  came  to  me  voluntarily.    The  dates 
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of  the  affidavits — are  when  they  were  prepared,  May  the  29th, 
that  was  yesterday;  May  2(ith,  that  was  Friday;  May  the  27th, 
that  was  i>aturday.  They  were  volunteered  after  this  newspap<3r 
criticism.  Since  the  printing  of  that  article  in  the  "  Herald " 
they  all  come  forward  and  volunteered  their  services,  even  to 
come  on  the  stand  before  this  committee.  I  would  say  all  these 
witnesses  volunteered  to  come  here  and  testify.  Frank  R.  Kelly 
is  a  notary  public,  also  a  clerk  in  my  office.  They  were  all  sworn 
to  in  my  office,  all  sworn  in  my  presence,  sir. 


MItS.  KITH  HOW  AUD,  called  as  a  witness  and  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  been  recently  discharged  from  the  Tombs.  The  city 
prison  is  the  correct  title  of  it.  1  was  there  eight  or  nine  weeks; 
I  am  not  certain.  All  of  that  time  1  was  a  prisoner  awaiting 
trial.  I  was  not  at  any  time  a  resident  of  the  Tombs  as  a  convict. 
1  first  went  to  the  Tombs  eight  or  nine  weeks  ago.  I  was  taken 
in  Itehind  the  gate;  the  i)lace  behind  the  gate  is  a  place  about 
twenty  feet  broad  and  I  judged  about  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
long,  and  there  are  benches  on  each  side  for  the  prisoners  to  sit 
upon.  There  is  a  place  where  you  can  get  cold  water;  there  is  a 
batliroom  at  the  right — as  you  go  down  to  the  centre  of  the  room 
to  the  right  there  is  a  bathroom  and  combination  tub  that  could 
be  used  as  a  bath  tub  or  a  place  to  wash  clothes  in.  This  combina- 
tion tub  can  be  used  for  1)atliing  or  washing  clothes.  The  hot 
water  connection  is  cut  ofT.  There  is  no  hot  water  running  in 
that  room.  That  is  the  room  where  the  prisoners  stay  through 
the  day.  The  matron  goes  around  or  the  night  attendant,  a  girl 
in  stripes  that  attends  upon  the  prisoners  at  night,  goes  around 
in  the  morning  from  (y  to  0.30,  never  later  than  6.30,  and  wakes 
the  prisoners.  They  get  up  and  dress  and  take  all  of  their  belong- 
ings «lown  to  this  corridor  or  prison  pen,  and  at  7  o'clock  they 
are  called  up  to  breakfast.  The  table  consists  of  two  long  boards 
and  two  benches  each  side  of  the  table,  and  there  is  a  piece  of 
bread  laid  at  each  one's  plate,  cut  about  two  inches  thick;  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  and  there  is  a  coffee  cup  for 
each  one  of  the  people.  This  coffee  is  brought  in  by  two  men  in 
stripes  in  a  large  can,  T  suppose  I  would  call  it,  holding  about 
eight  to  ten  gallons.     After  breakfast  thev  are  all  sent  back  and 
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lutkfd  in  lliis  cMH-ridur  or  [)vn  uiilii  tliuuer  ume.     At  uuou  they 
are  called  out,  at  12  o'clock  o^i  all  days  except  Saturday,  and 
Saturday  they  have  their  dinner  at  1  o'clock.     For  dinner  they 
have  soup,  consisting  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  in  this  soup  is  pota- 
toes, sometimes  carrots,  sometimes  turnips — potatoes  and  one 
vegetable,  sometimes  two.     All  Ihcse  vegetables  are  in  the  soup 
and  not  on  a  sej)arate  dish,  and  this  meat    is    brought    in    on    a 
separate  dish,  but  it  is  turned  into  the  soup  so  that  each  one  has 
a  piece  of  meat  in  this  pan,  one  vegetable  and  the  soup.     That  is 
served  live  days — six  days  in  each  week.     That  is  eaten  with  a 
spoon;  each  one  lias  a  tin  or  pewter  spoon.     I  will  say  that  the 
tea  was  very  good.     I  never  tasted  the  coffee.      The  tea  is  vei-y 
good,  and  the  soup — sometimes  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  to  eat  it,  and  at  other  times  it  is  very  good.     1  was  asked  by 
the  matron  if  I  would  not  taste  it,  and  1  would  not  taste  it.     T 
patronized  the  restaurant  and  then  I  had  things  sent  from  my 
home.     That  is  the  bill  of  fare  as  I  found  it  for  eight  or  nine 
weeks  there;  each  day  the  same  except  Friday,  and  then  they  had 
what  they  called  fish  chowder.      This  food  is  handled  there  by 
persons  who  are  called  "  stripes,"  always  in  the  same  large  ijan, 
holding  eight  or  ten  gallons,  and  perhaps  more.     It  is  dished  out 
with  a  large  tin  dipper  into  these  little  round  pans.     Most  of 
the  "stripes"  that  are  there  are  w^omen  that  are  drunkards,  taken 
in  there  for  drinking.     One  of  them  told  me  that  she  had  not  had 
a  bath  for  three  months,  and  from  the  looks  of  her  I  judged  that 
was  so.     As  to  facilities  there  for  these  women  to  bathe  regularly 
— well,  now,  I  couldn't  swear  to  that,  as  I  never  w'as  in  the  dormi- 
tory where  the  women  or  girls  in  stri]>es  occupy.     I  cannot  say. 
If  they  are  to  bathe  in  that  bathroom  off  the  general  dining-room, 
there  are  no  facilities.     There  are  not  facilities  for  bathing  with 
cold  and  w;irm  water  for  th(>  inmates  who  are  awaiting  trial,  I 
am  very  sure.     I  was  there  two  weeks  and  had  taken  a  sponge 
bath  in  cold  water,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  have  a  bath,  as  I  was 
quite  broken  in  health,  and  I  gave  a  quarter  to  a  girl  in  stripes, 
and  asked  her  to  get  me  a  bucket  of  hot  water.     It  was  two 
weeks  that  I  did  without  it,  before  making  the  request  to  get  it. 
Then  I  could  not  procure  the  hot  water  and  I  then  sent  down 
and  asked  for  the  water,  gave  the  girl  a  quarter  to  bring  it  to  me, 
and  the  matron,  by  name  Mrs.  Stone,  said:  "Let  her  do  with- 
out it."     That  was  when  the  request  was  made  for  the  hot  water. 
I  said:  "  Afrs.  Stone,  why  is  it  that  I  cannot  have  hot  water,  if 
other  women  here  can  have  it?     I  have  some  rights,  and  it  is  ab- 
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solutely  necessary  that  I  should  have  this  hot  water."     She  told 
me  that  I  was  a  prisoner  there,  to  get  upstairs,  and  if  I  did  not 
she  would  lock  me  up.     I  said:  "  Mrs.  Stone,  you  will  not  do  it. 
1  want  my  just  rights,  and  I  am  going  to  stand  here  until  I  get 
them."     She  said:  "Very  well.     Go  up  on  your  tier  where  you 
belong,  or  I  will  lock  you  up."     She  was  an  older  woman  than  I 
was,  and  I  thought,  being  a  prisoner  there,  and  she  a  matron, 
and  because  one  of  the  other  matrons  said  •'  You  had  better  go," 
I  went.     She  said  to  her,  ''  You  had  better  let  her  have  it,  the  hot 
water;  she  will  make  a  report  to  the  commissioner,  if  you  don't 
get  it."     A  w^eek  after  that  the  hot  water  was  brought  by  a  lady 
that  was  there  in  stripes.     That  is  Mrs.  Van  Buskirk,  who  is  here. 
She  brought  me  the  hot  water.     I  did  not  then  get  the  water  I 
asked  for.     There  were  two  there  who  got  water,  but  I  did  not 
grudge  any  privileges  that  any  other  woman  prisoner  had  that 
was  there  with  me.     I  only  rejoiced  at   it;   but   I   think — I    did 
know — that  Mrs.  Vermuele  and  Mrs.  Moore  had  hot  water  every 
day;  I  saw  them  have  it;  they  were  on  the  first  tier  and  I  was  on 
the  second.      When  I  was  put  behind  the  corridor  I  had  never 
seen  anything  of  women  of  that  character  in  my  life,  women  of 
bad  repute,  who  would  smoke  cigarettes   and   sing   vile   songs. 
They  would  use  very  profane  language,  and  colored  and  white 
people  were  together.     I  walked  down  to  the  corridor  and  said, 
"Oh,  my!  I  can't  stand  this,"  and  they  began  to  talk  very  ugly  to 
me.     There  were  women  th(M*e  who  were  street  walkers,  from 
their  statements.     Thoy  made  statements  as  to  how  they  got 
tlieir  money,  and  told  very  peculiar  things  T  lind  never  heard  in 
my  life.     These  women  freely  discussed  their  methods  of  improp- 
er life,  and  each  would  try  and   tell  a  greater  story  than  the 
other.     And  there  were  women  from  disorderly  houses,  accord- 
ing to  their  statements  and  conduct  there,  women  of  all  grades 
of  illegal  and  immoral  living  and  occupation.  There  were  women 
there  using  opium  but  not  while  I  was  behind  the  gate.     I  knew 
that  afterward.     They  engaged  in  fighting  sometimes,  and  swore. 

The  Chairman — How  could  this  occur?  I  understand  there 
was  a  matron  there? 

The  Witness — There  is  a  matron  supposed  to  be  there  at  the 
gate,  and  she  does  not  remain  at  the  gate  all  the  while;  not  right 
at  the  gate.  To  describe  it:  As  you  come  in  there  is  a  front  gate, 
and  then  there  is  a  little  corridor  further  back  to  this  other  gate; 
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the  matron  generally  sits  at  the  front  gate  and  passes  the  per- 
sons in  to  see  the  inmates  that  are  behind  the  bars.  It  is  possible 
that  thej  should  go  on  and  have  a  discussion,  and  dispute,  and 
conversation — that  that  should  occur  among  the  inmates — with- 
out the  matron's  knowing  of  it.  I  would  like  to  here  say,  if  I 
may,  that  it  is  a  very  dilficult  place  for  anyone  to  be  in.  I  think 
the  commissioner  does  all  in  his  power.  Commissioner  Lantry,  to 
have  things  go  right.  He  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
prison,  and  when  I  asked  him,  and  when  I  put  my  case  before  him, 
I  said :  "  Commissioner,  I  can't  make  these  people  any  better,  and 
they  are  only  wearing  me  out,"  and  I  explained  the  case  as  it  was 
to  him,  and  he  said:  "It  is  not  just  to  keep  Mrs.  Howard  here, 
as  long  as  the  other  women  are  on  the  tier,"  and  he  called  the 
warden  and  said  to  him:  "  Give  Mrs.  Howard  the  same  privilege 
as  those  other  women  have  while  they  are  here."  I  was  not 
to  stay  after  they  left.  Commissioner  Lantry  came  to  speak  to 
me  in  this  way.  He  came  to  the  gate,  and  one  of  the  inmates  said ; 
"  Now,  Mrs.  Howard,  there  is  the  commissioner,  and  if  anyone 
can  get  you  out  he  can."  The  warden  came  to  the  gate,  and  I 
hung  on  the  bars  and  I  cried,  and  I  said:  "  Warden,  I  can't  stand 
this;  won't  you  let  me  out?"  I  had  applied  to  the  missionaries 
that  came  there,  and  I  asked  my  lawyer,  and  I  sent  word  to  the 
chief  of  police,  and  I  asked  anybody  that  I  thought  had  any 
influence  w^hatever  to  get  me  out.  The  warden  stepped  to  the 
gate  and  said :  "  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  if  my  own  sister 
would  stay  here  for  twenty  years  she  would  never  come  from 
behind  this  gate.  I  shall  hereafter  treat  all  prisoners  alike." 
The  commissioner  then  said  that  I  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others,  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Vermuele 
and  Mrs.  Worrell.  The  w^arden  said:  'She  is  to  stay  on  the 
top  tier."  I  said :  "  You  can  lock  me  in  the  cell  all  day,  and  I 
will  stay  there  in  preference  to  staying  down  with  the  others." 
Then  the  next  morning  I  stayed  up  on  the  tier.  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said:  "Mrs.  Howard  is  out.  Isn't  she  to  be  locked  up?"  And 
commented  on  it  to  the  different  matrons.  I  heard  it,  and  I  said 
that  the  commissioner  said  I  was  to  have  the  same  privilege  as 
the  others.  I  said:  "I  simply  asked  to  be  left  up  here  on  the 
tier,"  and  I  was.  Up  there  I  kept  to  myself.  And  from  the  time 
that  I  was  removed  to  the  tier  I  had  a  much  better  time  of  it. 
And  I  should  say  this  in  behalf  of  the  warden:  He  does  all  in  his 
power  to  see  that  there  is  order  kept.  Whenever  the  girls  fight, 
he  locks  them  up;  and  he  goes  through  and  looks  after  the  prison 
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and  takes  a  great  interest,  and  the  place  is  scrupulously  clean. 
He  takes  great  pride  in  that,  and  everything  is  spotlessly  clean. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  complaint  against  anyone.  I  did 
not  come  here  of  my  own  will.  I  am  making  statements  entirely 
outside  of  my  volition.  The  way  I  came  to  make  the  statement 
was  this:  At  different  times  when  things  were  unpleasant  lor  me 
1  would  give  it  to  my  lawyer  in  contideuce,  in  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  hurry  and  get  me  out.  My  hiwyer,  in  speaking  to  some 
one  else,  gave  this  contidence  away,  and  tluy  asked  me,  .and  I 
said  I  did  not  want  to  answer  these  questions — that  I  did  not 
want  to  be  mixed  with  it.  and  they  said:  ''Now,  Mrs.  Howard, 
didn't  vou  sav  so  and  so?  "  1  said  it  was  the  truth,  but  it  was 
given  in  confidence.  Another  question  was  asked,  and  I  said  in 
the  same  way  that  it  was  the  truth,  but  that  it  was  given  in 
^'oiifideiice.  And  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  be  here,  as  I  have 
endured  a  grtat  d»'al,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  be  placed  before  the 
public  every  day  in  this  manner,  and  I  tried  so  hard  to  avoid  it. 
After  I  was  removed  to  the  upper  tier  I  did  not  go  down  in  the 
corridor.  Whatever  I  did  to  anyone,  or  said  to  anyone,  was  at 
night  when  they  came  uj)  to  go  to  bed.  Through  my  communi- 
cations willi  the  women,  I  think  there  were  other  persons  con- 
fined in  the  corridor,  at  various  limes,  who  were  virtuous  women, 
and  who  sufferetl  as  I  sutTtred  by  enforred  living  with  those  who 
were  not  virtuous;  I  think  tliev  did.  When  I  was  taken  from 
the  Tombs  to  the  courtroom — they  call  out  your  name  in  the 
morning,  and  say  such  parties  are  to  go  to  court  this  morning, 
and  at  10  o'clock  you  are  taken  out  into  the  matron's  room.  There 
the  sheritT  in  charge  hollered:  ^'  Hello!  Here  is  Ruth.  She  looks 
nice  this  morning,  doesn't  she?  "  The  tears  came  to  my  eyes,  as 
I  had  never  been  treated  with  such  familiarity  or  disrespect  by  a 
stranger  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  then  the  ditTerent  women 
who  were  to  go  over — no;  the  first  time  I  went  by  myself.  It  was 
to  the  district  attoraey's  office  I  went  by  myself,  but  when  I  went 
to  court  there  were  three  or  four  others  along,  and  on  the  route 
their  language  was  very  vile.  They  did  not  address  me  at  all, 
the  women  and  the  sheriff;  they  would  talk  to  the  sheriff.  By 
the  sheriff  I  mean  the  man  who  took  me  across  the  bridge.  One 
of  the  sheriffs  takes  us  across.  And  when  I  started  to  come  out, 
one  of  the  sheriffs  stepped  up  aud  said:  "This  is  my  girl/'  and 
put  his  arm  around  me,  and  I  turned  indignantly  and  said:  "Are 
you  not  here  to  keep  the  law,  and  why  do  you  insult  a  prisoner 
or  a  person  who  is  here  supposed  to  be  innocent  in  this  matter?  " 
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And  the  court  officer  said:  "  There  are  ladies  that  come  to  court," 
aud  put  me  with  ihem,  and  then  as  I  went  downstairs  two  court 
officers  stood  in  front  of  the  steps  as  you  go  downstairs  to  go 
across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  he  says:  "  We  have  another  dar- 
ling here  now/'  and  I  says:  "  If  it  is  within  my  power  to  see  that 
no  other  woman  is  ever  insulted  as  I  am  being  here,  when  I  get 
out,  I  shall  certainly  do  it.'-  This  insulting  conduct  occurred  ou 
several  occasions  while  I  was  being  taken  across  the  bridge,  just 
merely  as  I  was  going  back  and  forth.  Then  1  was  called  down 
to  Mrs.  O'Brien,  to  get  some  things  that  were  taken  from  me,  and 
had  a  pleasant  little  talk  with  her,  and  she  said  she  was  sorry  1 
remained  so  long,  that  I  had  behaved  so  nicely  I  had  won  her 
respect,  and  spoke  to  me  in  general,  and  I  said:  "'  Mrs.  O'Brien,  it 
is  very  humiliating  to  be  here — the  manner  in  which  the  court 
officers  treat  you  taking  you  across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and 
she  says:  "Mrs.  Howard,  that  is  one  thing  I  like  about  you.  1 
am  glad  you  called  them  down,  and  if  you  repeated  it  they  will 
not  do  so."  And  the  last  time  I  went  over  no  more  respect  could 
have  been  shown  me  than  w^as  shown  to  me.  I  didn't  want  to 
make  a  complaint,  because  the  court  officers  there — there  are  so 
many  women  that  are  bad  that  they  get  hardened  in  treating  the 
women  as  they  do.  They  help  to  make  them  even  worse  by  sanc- 
tioning the  things  which  they  do.  And  then  the  innocent  woman, 
the  virtuous  woman  in  an  unfortunate  position,  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  there  as  I  did.  And  that  was  the  thing  that  was  in  my 
mind  most. 


PHOEBE  VAN  BUSKIRK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  in  the  Tombs  prison.  1  was  discharged  the  loth  of  :May. 
I  was  awaiting  trial  three  weeks.  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  corri- 
dor in  the  same  way  that  Mrs.  Howard  was.  I  have  heard  her 
testimony;  it  represent  the  conditions  as  I  observed  them,  fully. 
I  agree  with  all  that  she  has  said  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  women 
there,  as  to  the  way  they  were  treated.  In  all  thef=e  particulars 
I  have  listened  and  heard.  I  was  convicted.  The  charge  against 
me  was  shoplifting,  jointly  with  another.  I  have  my  own  home 
down  at  Bayonne.  I  am  a  housekeeper.  This  was  during  the 
time  when  a  great  many  women  had  been  arrested  in  all  walks  of 
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life  from  the  department  stores.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  with  a  women  in  a  store  who  took  some  things,  and  I  had  some 
of  them  on  my  person,  and  they  were  found.  The  lawyer  pleaded 
guilty  to  petty  larcrny,  and  I  didn't  understand  it.  Upon  the 
advice  of  counsel  a  plea  of  guilty  of  petty  larceny  was  put  in. 
When  I  pleaded  guilty  of  petty  larceny  I  went  back  to  the  Tombs, 
and  became  what  is  called  a  "stripes,"  and  then  I  had  to  wait 
upon  other  prisoners  and  do  work  around  the  prison,  scrubbing 
and  all  sorts  of  hard  work.  I  volunteered.  My  condition  as  a 
*'  strij)e  "  was  more  comfortable  and  tolerable  than  my  condition 
was  when  I  was  a  presumably  innocent  person.  I  didn't  hear  so 
much  of  the  vile  language  that  was  used  in  the  corridor.  I  was 
not  compelled  to  live  through  the  day  with  those  persons.  I 
could  get  warm  water,  and  have  a  bath  any  time  I  wanted  to.  I 
didn't  say  a  decent  bath,  only  a  p<ail  of  hot  water,  brought  from 
the  laundry,  no  bathtub.  Those  privileges  are  not  easily  ob- 
tained for  persons  awaiting  trial.  At  one  time  I  smuggled  some 
hot  water  to  Mrs.  Howard.  I  had  to  contrive  a  little  bit  to  get  it. 
It  was  not  conside'red  the  ordiniry  nv  jiro|><r  thing  to  supply  hot 
water  to  persons  awaiting  trial. 

The  Chairman — What  etTcct  was  noticeable  to  you  as  to  this 
same  diet,  this  same  food,  constantly  for  the  prisoners? 

The  Witness — I  didn't  eat  anv  of  it  at  anv  time;  J  had  food 
brought  to  me  from  my  home.  I  couldn't  eat  it.  If  I  had  been 
(oinjtelled  to  eat  it  I  couldn't  have  lived. 

ii.  Was  the  same  effect  produced  upon  other  inmates?  You 
Heard  what  Warden  Ilagau  said,  that  they  did  not  eat  the  bread 
that  was  given  to  them,  and  managed  to  eat  half  of  it?  A.  Much 
of  it  was  thrown  away,  I  know.  That  was  because  of  the  monot- 
ony of  the  diet.  They  often  said  they  couldn't  eat  it,  because  it 
was  burned,  and  very  few  eat  the  fish  chowder,  as  it  was  called. 
I  did  not  ask  to  get  my  meals  at  the  restaurant.  I  was  told  I 
could  procure  anything  I  wanted  there.  Until  I  got  it  from  home 
I  procured  food  from  the  restaurant.  That  I  had  to  pay  for  out 
of  my  own  pocket.  The  coffee  was  not  good  and  very  unpala- 
table. It  certainly  was  unfit  to  drink.  It  was  very  black.  I 
don't  know  what  made  the  coffee  in  that  condition.  I  have  seen 
coffee  standing  for  some  time  and  it  would  be  respectable  coffee. 
It  must  have  been  the  poor  quality  of  the  coffee,  I  should  judge, 
I  cannot  say  much  about  the  bread.  I  did  not  eat  it. 
84 
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ROGER  SHEEUY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss : 

I  am  receiving  clerk  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company. 
1  had  an  ambition  to  become  a  policeman  at  one  time.  I  was 
brought  into  contact  with  a  man  named  Hart.  Officer  Dugan 
took  me  to  Hart.  Officer  Dugan  is  connected  with  the  Bedford 
Park  station,  in  the  borough  of  the  Broux.  He  spoke  to  my  wife 
about  going  on  the  police  force,  and  then  I  talked  with  Dugan. 
I  gave  Dugan  $400;  not  to  Dugan,  but  Dugan  told  my  wife  to  get 
|400  and  give  it  to  a  man  named  Bart.  I  gave  it  to  Hart.  Du- 
gan told  me  to  give  it  to  Hart,  took  me  to  Hart.  Hart  was  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues,  on  Sixty-third  street.  He  kept 
a  business  place  on  the  Boulevard,  between  One  Hundredth  street 
and  One  Hundred  and  First  street,  a  liquor  business.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  a  politician.  Dugan  told  me  that  he  knew  a 
great  many  politicians  that  had  great  influence.  The  business  is 
a  caf^.  Dugan  took  me  to  Hart,  and  I  paid  the  |400  to  Hart  in  the 
presence  of  Dugan  the  18th  of  May,  189S.  He  told  me  that  he 
would  have  me  appointed  in  about  two  months,  at  least,  and  that 
I  would  get  a  special  examination.  I  was  never  cited  for  ex- 
amination. I  filed  an  application.  I  don't  know  what  was  done 
with  the  application.  Mr.  Hart  took  charge  of  that.  I  met  no- 
body besides  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Dugan  was  present  and  Mr.  Hart 
when  Mr.  Hart  received  the  money.  I  received  this  card  from 
Mr.  Hart  (showing  a  postal  card). 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  a  postal  card  addressed  to  Roger  Sheedy,  No. 
352  West  One  Hundred  and  Tweuty-fourth  street,  city,  March  6, 
1899:  *' Friend  Roger:  Be  patient.  You  may  hear  from  me  any 
dav  this  week  without  fail.     Sincerelv,  Hart." 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Hart  is  under  indictment — indicted  for  vari- 
ous matters  which  you  charge  here — is  he  not? 

Mr.  Moss — No,  the  indictment  was  not  found.  It  was  dis- 
missed. 

By  Mr.  Hoflfman: 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  against  Hart?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  At  no  time?     A.  Only  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  police  court  to  make  any  complaint?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  police  station?  A.  I  was  at  the  polios 
headquarters  yesterday. 

Q.  And  made  a  complaint?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  not  until  then?     A.  Not  until  then. 

The  Chairman — What  inducement  was  offered  to  you  to  give 
up  §400  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ilart  to  obtain  a  position  on  the 
police  force?  You  must  have  had  some  representation  made  to 
you  that  you  would  get  the  appointment,  if  you  paid  the  $400? 

The  Witness — Mr.  Dugan  said  unless  I  passed  a  creditable  ex- 
amination 1  would  not  be  appointed.  lie  said  I  would  not  be  ap- 
pointed even  if  I  passed  an  examination  without  putting  up 
money;  also  Mr.  Hart  said  that. 

(.2.  What  did  Mr.  llarl  s;iy  to  you  thai  induced  you  to  give  him 
f4U0?  A.  It  was  through  -Mr.  Dugan.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Hart 
until  Mr.  Dugan  took  me  to  him.  I  said  before  I  gave  it  up  that 
I  thought  a  man  had  to  pass  an  examination  to  be  entitled  to 
get  on  the  force.  Mr.  Hart  said  no,  that  did  not  cut  any  figure. 
This  is  what  is  required,  says  he.  He  told  me  I  would  get  a 
special  examination.     I  could  get  on  without  any  bother. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  suggestion  or  representation  that  he  had 
any  influence  to  get  you  on  the  force?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wliat  did  he  say  about  it?  A.  That  he  had  influence  with 
the  civil  service  people.  The  substance  of  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Hart  was  that  I  would  not  get  the  appointment  until  I 
l)aid  the  money,  and  that  I  would  get  a  special  examination  for 
that  amount,  no  less  than  ^400.  I  did  not  dicker  with  him  as  to 
the  amount.  I  told  my  wife  I  would  pay  it.  I  will  be  twenty- 
nine  vears  old  mv  next  birthday. 


BRIDGET  SHEEDY,  being  duly  swora,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sheedy  who  has  testified.  I  saw  Officer 
Dugan  about  getting  my  husband  on  the  police  force.  I  lived  in 
the  house  of  Officer  Dugan.  Officer  Dugan  bought  the  house,  the 
house  which  I  lived  in,  and  where  I  was  a  tenant,  No.  352  West 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  There  were  three  fami- 
lies on  a  floor;  kind  of  a  flat';  five  stories.  He  bought  that  house 
some  time  in  April,  a  year  ago — April,  1898.    It  was  between  the 
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1st  and  15th,  I  don't  know  exactly;  it  was  about  the  loth  that  he 
came  to  me.  lie  came  in,  and  I  was  attending  to  the  phice  as 
janitress.  I  was  acting  as  janitress  while  the  regular  janitiess 
was  downtown  on  some  business,  and  he  said:  "Where  is  the 
janitress  of  this  house?  "  I  said:  "  She  has  gone  downtown,  and 
I  am  acting  as  janitress  in  her  place."  He  said  to  me:  "  1  uui 
now  the  new  owner  of  the  house,  and  I  am  a  policeman."  I  said 
that  the  janitress  will  be  in  soon.  "  Is  there  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  you?"  He  said:  "I  am  a  policeman  and  I  bought  the 
house;  I  was  a  roundsman,  and  I  was  reduced  because  I  did  not 
buy  the  position."  He  said  Mr.  Condon  reduced  me  and  Mr. 
Koosevelt  appointed  me;  Condon  reduced  me  because  I  would 
not  put  up  the  money. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Conlin  or  Condon?  A.  I  don't  know  which  of 
the  two.  I  said:  ''My  husband  once  applied  to  the  police  force 
and  he  was  rejected  because  of  having  defective  teeth,  about  two 
years  ago."  He  said:  "  If  you  have  |3U0  I  will  put  your  husband 
on  the  police  force.''  I  said:  "That  is  a  good  lot  of  money  for 
poor  people  to  find."  He  said:  "  Very  well,  I  will  see  you  later 
about  it."  He  came  again  and  he  told  me  that  the  man  that  done 
the  business  for  him  was  called  to  the  war  in  the  Seventy-lirst 
Regiment — Hart;  that  he  was  called  to  war  in  the  Seventj'-first 
Regiment.  He  said  that  Mr.  Hart  was  an  officer  in  the  Seventy- 
first  Regiment,  and  that  he  was  called  to  war  and  that  he 
wouldn't  take  the  money  or  the  application  at  the  present  time 
until  he  would  see  whether  Hart  would  go  to  war  or  not,  and 
then  he  came  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Hart  didn't  go  to  war,  that 
he  tipped  the  doctor  with  flOO  to  keep  him  home  so  that  he  could 
make  more  money  staying  home  than  going  to  the  war,  and  he 
said  he  wouldn't  take  my  husband's  application  from  me  unless 
I  gave  him  .|400.  It  was  1^300  at  first,  and  he  said  if  we  agreed 
to  give  the  money  to  meet  him  to-morrow  morning  at  Sixty-third 
street  and  to  bring  the  money  along,  and  ''  1  will  find  the  man 
that  will  put  him  on."  And  that  night  when  my  husband  came  m 
from  work  I  told  him.  and  I  persuaded  him  it  would  be  a  good 
position,  and  if  I  could  get  the  money  to  go  and  get  the  position. 
And  I  got  the  money  the  18th  of  May,  and  I  have  the  bank  book 
here  to  show.  And  ^fr.  Dugan  waited  at  Sixty-third  street  until 
I  returned  from  the  bank  with  the  money,  and  he  came  up  and 
shook  hands  with  me  and  says:  "  Hello,  Mrs.  Sheedy,"  and  I  says. 
"  I  have  got  the  money,  Mr.  Dugan."  And  he  said:  "  Well,  give 
it  to  your  man."    And  I  did.  and  we  went  along  to  Hart's  house. 
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He  kept  a  flat  ou  the  top  of  this  house,  nearer  to  Tenth  avenue 
than  Ninth  avenue,  iind  he  took  uiv  husband  up  to  Mr.  llait  with 
the  money,  and  when  he  came  down  we  walked  to  the  stairs,  and 
he  says:  "Mrs.  Sheedy,  that  is  the  best  way  you  ever  invested 
your  money;  you  will  have  that  back  in  a  little  while  and  more, 
too,  and  your  husband  will  have  a  good  position,''  and  he  put  me 
back  till  August,  and  in  August  he  came  and  put  me  back,  putting 
me  back  all  the  time,  saying  there  would  be  appointments  made^ 
and  then  I  told  him  I  wanted  my  money,  and  1  would  not  be 
having  anything  more  that  looked  like  swindling,  and  he  said: 
"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  and  he  put  me  back  to  the  1st  of  January, 
and  then  I  told  him  I  would  have  my  money  back  or  have  liini 
and  Hart  arrested,  and  then  he  wrote  me  that  letter.  This  is  tli'- 
letter. 

Mr.  Moss  (reading^ — "  Feb.  23,  '.H).  Mrs.  Sheedy,  don't  feel  wnr- 
ried  about  Hart,  he  is  all  right.  I  saw  him  today;  tell  Koger  to 
l)e  ready  for  examination  next  month;  don't  speak  to  anyone  or 
you  will  spoil  Roger's  chances;  when  I  see  you  I  will  explain 
everything  satisfactory.    Yours,  Dugan.'' 

The  Witness — When  he  seen  me  he  told  me  he  would  make  the 
money  good  to  me.  and  have  him  put  on  in  April,  and  then  when 
Ajtril  came  he  didn't  do  either,  and  I  sent  my  husband  and  my 
brother  to  him  a  week  ago  to  return  the  money  or  drop  the  work. 
and  he  told  my  husband  to  gc)  and  do  his  best,  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  him.  In  the  meantime  the  mortgage  on  the  house  was 
foreclosed.  I  told  him  I  would  take  it  to  the  Mazet  committee, 
ami  he  said:  "All  right.".  And  I  said  I  would  go  to  headquarters, 
I  will  see  you  at  headquarters.  They  take  money  there  and  you 
can't  do  anything  with  them,  and  I  went  yesterday,  and  an  in- 
spector told  me  he  couldn't  do  anything.  I  don't  know  the  name; 
some  inspector  at  headquarters,  kind  of  tall  and  stout,  with  gray 
elothes,  and  I  took  my  case  this  morning  to  him.  I  stated  to  the 
inspector  at  police  headquarters  that  OflScer  Dugan  had  done 
that.  The  inspector  said  he  couldn't  do  anything  for  me;  that 
there  was  no  money  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  he  couldn't  see 
any  crime  on  the  officer's  part;  the  officer  denied  all  I  said,  and 
the  inspector  said:  "  I  couldn't  do  anything  for  you."  The  officer 
was  there  to  deny  it.  He  denied  every  word  of  it.  He  owned  he 
wrote  the  letter.    And  the  inspector  saw  the  letter  and  told  me 
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because   there    wasn't   an}-   money   mentioned   in   the   letter  he 
couldn't  do  anything, 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Sheedy,  were  you  there  with  your  wife? 

Mr.  Sheedy — Yes. 

Mr.  Moss — Is  that  what  happened,  just  what  she  has  told  us? 

Mr.  Sheedy — Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  what  haj)jtened. 

Mr.  Moss — Do  you  know  what  inspector  it  was? 

Mr.  Sheedy — Ko,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moss-^What  room  did  you  find  him  in? 

The  Witness— Room  Ko.  20. 

Q.  What  kind  of  whiskers  did  he  wear?    A.  Smooth  face.    He 
liad  no  whiskers. 

Mr.  Sheedy — A  short,  gray  mustache. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Dugan  told  me  also,  sir,  that  he  used  to  make 
roundsmen  and  captains,  and  he  has  a  roundsman  who  wanted  to 
be  made  a  captain,  but  it  would  take  |7,000.  Dugan  told  me  there 
'was  a  roundsman  w-anted  to  be  made  a  sergeant  or  captain,  one 
of  the  two,  and  it  would  take  |7,000.  Well,  between  himself  and 
Hart  I  suppose  they  would  split  it.  I  don't  know,  but  Mr.  Dugan 
told  me  that  President  York  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Hart,  and 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  my  money,  Mrs,  Dugan  told  me  that 
President  York  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Hart,  and  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  my  money  when  I  put  it  up.  I  did  not  tell  that  to 
the  insi)ector  also.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  I 
didn't  tell  him  what  Mrs. Dugan  said  about  it.  Mrs. Dugan  told  me 
that.  They  moved  into  the  house  after  they  bought  it.  He  spoke 
about  making  other  officers  for  money.  He  said  he  had  done  that 
business  for  many  years,  and  had  handled  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  which  was  more  than  my  -|400,  and  not  to  make 
such  a  fuss  about  it.  Dugan  said  he  had  handled  thousands  of 
dollars;  that  he  took  those  men  to  hire,  and  he  had  another  man 
with  his  money  up,  and  that  he  would  not  return  the  money;  he 
said  that  a  man  never  returned  the  money  to  him.  Who  the  man 
was  I  don't  know;  Dugan  didn't  tell  me.  But  Dugan  told  my 
husband  to  take  some  more  applicants  to  him.  I  told  that  to  the 
inspector.  He  wanted  to  put  him  out  of  the  door,  because  the 
inspector  gave  him  no  satisfaction. 
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Mr.  Sheedy — They  were  not  rough  with  me,  but  asked  me 
the  same  question  too  often. 

Mrs.  Sheedy — Dugan  said  that  all  the  heads  took  the  money, 
and  if  I  went  to  headquarters  and  complained,  it  wouldn't  amount 
to  that  much;  that  they  all  took  the  bribe.  I  proved  that  yes- 
terday and  took  the  bank  book  to  show  when  I  got  the  money. 
And  it  didn't  do  any  good — or  the  letter.  My  husband  never  seen 
Dugan  until  the  morning  I  took  him  with  the  money.  The 
inspector  said  he  would  make  nothing  of  it,  unless  I  had  a 
witness  to  corrol>orate  the  statement.  He  didn't  think  I  had 
witnesses  enough.  Mr.  Dugan  told  me  one  time  when  I 
demanded  the  money:  '"Well,"  he  says,  *' I  have  only  ^50.  I 
will  give  you  that."  I  says:  "  You  had  more  than  that  out  of  my 
money;  that  won't  do  me."  My  hiisband  was  witness  to  that. 
Then  he  said  he  would  give  me  half  of  it.  I  said:  "That  won't 
do  me." 

Mr.  O'Sullivan — Do  you  know  that  Policeman  Dugan  was  ap- 
pointed by  Police  Commissioner  Roosevelt*? 

The  Witness — Diigan  told  me  he  was  made  a  roundsman  by 
Governor  Roosevelt;  but  he  was  reduced  again. 


REGIXA  O'BRIEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss:  ' 

I  live  at  362  West  One  Hundred  and  Twentv-third  street.  I 
am  the  wife  of  Detective  Sergeant  John  O'Brien.  I  know  a  man 
named  Hassett,  and  I  know  Mr.  Cunningham.  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Cunningham  about  his  being  appointed  on  the  police 
force,  and  witli  Hassett.  I  introduced  Cunningham  to  Hassett 
in  my  dining-room.  Mr.  Hassett  called  to  collect  some  insurance. 
That  is  John  J.  Hassett.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Cunningham  through  his 
sister.  She  asked  me  to  let  her  know  the  next  time  Mr.  Hassett 
called  to  collect  insurance  monev,  and  I  said  I  would.  I  sent  for 
her  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Hassett  was  upstairs  and  if  she  wanted 
to  see  him  she  had  better  come  down  and  she  sent  her  brother 
down.  Mr.  Hassett  said  I  was  to  get  a  new  insurance  collector. 
I  said,  why;  that  he  had  been  collecting  three  or  four  years,  and 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  doing  so.  He  said  he  would  probably 
be  transferred  out  of  the  business  altogether.  I  said  "  Why  don't 
you  apply  for  some  better  position?"  He  said,  "  I  am  too  short; 
only  for  that  I  might  have  myself  appointed  on  the  police."     I 
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said  "  I  know  a  young  man  who  has  been  looking  for  two  years 
to  get  on  the  police  and  he  can't  get  on.''  lie  said,  "  Who  is  he?" 
I  said,  •'  Mr.  Cunningham."  He  said,  '*  I  might  be  of  help  to 
him.''  I  said,  '"  I  am  sure  anything  you  can  do  to  help  him  would 
be  appreciated,  for  he  is  an  honest  man  and  willing  to  work  at 
anything."  He  said  ,"  Where  is  he?"  I  said,  "  Up  in  his  house," 
He  said,  "  Could  I  see  him?"  I  said,  "  Yes."  I  sent  for  him,  and 
he  came  down,  and  I  said,  ''  This  is  Mr.  Cunningham,"  and  I  im- 
mediately left  the  room  and  I  don't  know  what  conversation  took 
place. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  Avith  Cunningham  afterward,  and  did  he  tell 
yon  that  Hassett  had  talked  about  the  police  force?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Hassett  about  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  of  the  police  mentioned  to  you  by  either 
of  those  persons?  A.  No;  only  he  said  that  once  that  he  might 
be  able  to  help  him. 

Q.  When  did  that  conversation  take  place?  A.  Something 
over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Hoffman — 1  desire  to  suggest  in  connection  with  the  testi- 
mony produced  bj  Mrs.  Sheedy  that  the  testimony  be  written  out 
by  the  stenographer  and  sent  to  the  district  attorney  at  once,  so 
that  those  persons  can  be  indicted. 

Mr.  Moss — They  refused  to  indict  this  man  last  week. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Let  the  transcript  be  sent  to  the  district  attor- 
ney, and  if  that  instrument  is  true  you  will  find  an  indictment 
will  follow. 

The  committee  then  took  a  recess  until  2.15  o'clock. 
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AFTERNOOX  SESSION. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Boland. 

The  name  of  Mr.  John  J.  Hassett  wa«  called,  and  no  response 
made. 

CORNELIUS  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  sworn: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  232  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  street.  I 
heard  Mrs.  O'Brien  testify  a  few  minutes  ago.  She  introduced 
me  to  a  man  named  Hassett,  and  she  left  the  room.  After  I  had 
been  introduced,  Mr.  Hassett  told  me  that  he  understood  I  was 
applying  for  the  police  force.  He  asked  me  was  I  looking  for 
the  police;  I  told  him  yes.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  influence. 
He  said:  ''  I  can  put  you  on  for  ?400."  Then  he  told  me  I  would 
have  to  put  up  .f20()  down;  I  was  to  make  the  examination  all 
right;  if  I  failed  with  the  doctors  he  was  to  get  me  a  re-examina- 
tion; the  mental  examination  I  was  to  come  out  with  a  percent- 
age of  89,  the  lowest.  I  waited  for  a  short  time,  and  he  invited 
me  down  to  his  house,  gave  me  his  card  and  had  the  same  talk, 
and  I  asked  him  how  could  he  put  me  on  the  police  force — what 
influence.  He  told  me  he  knew  a  lawyer;  this  lawyer  was  well 
acquainted  and  had  a  great  pull  with  President  York,  of  the 
police  force — police  commissioner.  He  did  not  mention  the 
man's  name.  I  asked  him  what  his  name  was.  Mr.  Hassett  told 
me  I  wanted  to  know  too  much  when  I  asked  him  this  lawyer's 
name.  I  gave  him  the  money.  I  gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Hassett 
and  he  gave  me  a  receipt  for  the  money.  I  came  in  contact  with 
Mr.  Hart  in  Augusts  I  filed  my  application  about  February — 
early  in  February.  I  had  my  application  filed;  was  notified  to 
appear  on  the  ISth  of  April  for  a  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tion; and  I  met  this  Hassett.  This  was,  well,  about  the  11  ih 
when  I  got  notice.  I  filed  my  application  before  I  met  Hassett. 
I  met  this  Mr.  Hassett  one  day  at  my  stoop,  and  he  asked  me  was 
I  working;  I  told  him  no.    He  says  "  I  will  bring  you  to  a  friend  of 
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mine  who  might  be  able  to  do  something  for  you."  He  said  be- 
sides **  I  turned  this  money  over  to  this  Mr.  Hart,  and  he  has 
given  me  a  receipt,  and  will  you  come  down  to  my  house,  and  you 
can  get  that  receipt,  if  there  is  any  trouble  for  having  these  two 
receipts  I  can  claim  |400."  So  I  went  down  to  his  house.  I 
didn't  give  |400,  only  $200.  I  wont  down  to  his  house  and  he 
showed  me  that  receipt  and  he  told  me  that  is  the  man  that 
minded  my  money.  He  showed  me  that  reciept  and  asked  me — 
he  said :  "  You  can  have  that  receipt  of  Hart's  "  if  I  would  give 
him  the  other  receipt.  I  told  him  no,  I  would  keep  his  receipt. 
Then  he  took  that  receipt  off  me  again ;  brings  me  over  to  this  Mr. 
Hart,  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hart  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  me 
any  job.  Mr.  Hart  said  he  could  in  about  a  week.  I  left  there; 
Mr.  Hart  took  my  name  and  address;  I  left;  and  I  did  not  hear 
from  him  in  about  a  week  and  went  and  seen  him  again.  He  told 
me  he  had  forgotten  all  about  me.  So  I  waited  for  two  weeks,  I 
went  up  to  see  him  again;  the  first  thing  he  said  did  I  here  from 
the  mental  examination  yet.  I  told  him  no.  He  said  "  a  good 
miany  of  my  men  have  been  notified,  and  you  ought  to  be  notified 
soon."  I  waited  until  the  8th  of  September  and  I  went  down  to 
the  civil  service  rooms  and  I  inquired.  They  told  me  I  was  noti- 
fied and  there  was  a  mistake  in  my  address.  They  gave  me  a 
duplicate.  I  immediately  started  for  up  to  his  place  of  business, 
up  in  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Third  avenue,  and  he  tells  me  about 
it — he  tells  me  he  had  seen  this  man  Hart  the  other  night,  and 
Mr.  Hart  wants  |50  more.  I  told  him  I  would  not  give  him  or 
Mr.  Hart  any  more  money.  He  said :  "  You  go  over  and  tell 
him."  I  goes  over  and  see  this  Mr.  Hart  and  told  him  I  was  noti- 
fied of  my  mental  examination;  he  asked  me  for  |50  more,  he 
says,  to  push  things  along. 

By  the  Chairman: 

I  saw  Mr.  Hart  at  his  place  of  business,  Boulevard,  betw^een 
One  Hundred  and  One  Hundred  and  First  street,  a  hotel. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man  Hart's  full  name?       A.  W.  V.,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Moss— William  J.  V. 
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The  Witness— When  Mr.  Ilart  asked  me  for  this  |50  I  got  kind 
of  mad.  lie  told  nie  he  wanted  !?oO  to  push  this  thing  along.  I 
told  him  I  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Hassett  and  not  with 
him.  "  Well,"  he  says  '*  all  right;"  told  me  that  there  would  be 
a  doctor  here  to-night,  a  big  stout  man,  he  called  him  a  doctor, 
and  had  a  scar  on  his  cheek,  lie  says:  "  You  see  this  man  down 
tomorrow  morning  at  the  examination,  and  to  have  a  little  note 
— when  you  see  him  come  ahjug  to  whisper,  "  Billy  Hart;''  and 
whatever  (juestions  you  don't  know  he  will  tell  you — this  doctor 
would.  I  went  to  get  this  examination;  l.did  not  see  this  doctor 
at  all;  then  Mr.  Hassett  told  me  I  would  get  the  number  on  my 
sheets  and  to  come  right  away  with  it  to  him,  that  he  would  tix 
it  all  right  with  the  examiners.  Well,  I  came  once  in  a  week  or 
two  to  find  out  if  the  examination  papers  were  examined  yet; 
they  told  me  no,  an<l  kept  on  putting  nie  off.  llere  in  about  De- 
cember, I  believe,  Mr.  Hart  got  in  trotible;  I  went  looking  tor 
him,  and  could  not  tind  him,  and  1  came  and  told  this  Mr.  Has- 
sett— this  Mr.  Hassett  told  me  not  to  go  to  Hart  any  more,  he 
was  in  a  little  trouble;  if  I  wanted  to  know  anything  to  go  to 
him  always;  in  th''  latter  part  of  the  year  I  always  done  business 
with  him,  going  to  tind  out,  seeing  if  everything  was  all  right, 
and  he  tohl  me  the  papers  was  not  examined  yet,  not  to  worry 
they  were  coming  out  all  right.  The  last  conversation  was — I 
guess  it  was  about  a  week  before  he  got  amstfd — before  I  got 
him  arrest«'(I.  I  can't  tell  the  date  very  well.  I  had  Mr.  Hassett 
arrested  and  taken  before  a  fiolice  magistrate  at  the  Harlt^m 
police  court,  and  the  magistrate  held  him  for  trial  for  the  grand 
jury.  This  is  my  receipt  from  Mr.  Hassett:  ''April  14,  1898. 
Received  of  C.  Cunningham  two  hundred  dollars  (^200).  J.  T. 
Hassett."  This  is  my  receipt  from  Mr.  Hart  (showing  another 
paper):  ''April  14,  1^98.  Received  of  Cornelius  Cunningham  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  (|!200)  to  be  returned  on  demand. 
William  J.  V.  Hart."  Tliat  aieant  any  time  I  wanted  the  money 
he  would  return  it,  Mr.  Hassett  said.  Hart  told  me  he  didn't 
have  the  money  and  that  he  gave  this  money  out.  He  didn't  say 
to  whom  he  gave  it.  He  told  me — the  only  thing  he  said  Lee 
Phillips  would  make  all  his  men  or  he  would  have  him  sent  to 
prison.  That  is  what  Hart  told  me.  Lee  Phillips  is  secretary-  of 
the  civil  service.  Mr.  Hart  said  if  Lee  Phillips  did  not  make  all 
his  men  he  would  send  him  to  prison.     Mr.  Hart  said  that  to  me. 
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By  the  Chairman: 


Q.  Did  Mr.  Hart  say  anything  about  dividing  this  money  with 
anybody?  A.  He  said  he  gave  it  up  to  his  people;  he  didn't  say 
who — that  his  people  turned  him  down. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  only  kept  a  part  of  it?  A.  Didn't  say  he 
kept  any  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  some  of  his  men  had  been  notified.  Did  Mr.  Hart 
say  that  to  you  when  you  told  him  you  had  not  been  notified  to 
appear?    A,  Mental  examination;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Hart  said  you  would  be  notified — that  some  of 
his  people  had  been  notified?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  personally  filed  an 
application  for  an  examination,  early  in  about  February,  at  the 
civil  service  room.  I  filed  it  myself.  Before  I  ever  seen  Mr.  Hart 
I  went  through  a  physical  and  medical  examination.  Then  I  met 
Mr.  Hassett  and  Hassett  brought  me  to  Hart.  This  is  the  notice 
sent  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  print,  stating  that  I  did  not  pass:  "  Febru- 
ary 24,  1899.  To  Cornelius  Cunningham,  232  East  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-third  street,  city.  Sir:  I  have  to  inform  you  that  at 
the  competitive  examination  held  on  the  9th  day  of  September, 
1898,  for  the  position  of  patrolman  you  failed  to  pass,  having  re- 
ceived 64.60  per  cent.,  being  less  than  the  minimum  of  70  per 
cent,  required  by  the  regulations,  and  that  therefore  your  name 
cannot  be  iilaced  on  the  register  of  those  eligible  for  appointment. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  Lee  Phillips,  Secretary."  I  had  only 
paid  |200  and  the  price  was  |400,  as  I  understood  it.  I  had  re- 
fused to  put  up  the  extra  fifty  with  Hart  after  the  |200.  Then  I 
had  Mr.  Hassett  arrested.  He  was  held  in  the  police  court.  Then 
I  appeared  before  the  grand  jury.  This  is  my  summons  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  This  is  a  certificate  of  attendance  signed  by  Henry  W.Unger, 
assistant  district  attorney,  showing  that  Cornelius  Cunningham 
attended  the  grand  jury  upon  the  request  and  subpoena  of  the 
district  attorney,  on  the  ISth  day  of  April,  1899,  as  a  witness  in 
The  People  against  John  Hassett.  What  was  done  with  the  case 
there?  A.  I  haven't  heard  nothing.  I  went  to  a  lawyer  named 
Wilson  in  the  Tribune  bnildiug.  He  told  me  he  found  out  that 
the  case  was  dismissed.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since  the  18th 
€f  April.  I  did  not  show  those  receipts  to  the  grand  jury.  I  told 
them  I  got  a  receipt  for  my  money  and  they  did  not  ask  me.  I 
don't  know  who  asked  me  the  questions  in  the  grand  jury  room. 
A    man    sitting    in    the    front    of    me,    right    around,    asked 
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iiif.  T  was  not  askod  ti>  sliow  niv  receipt.  Thej  asked 
ini*  if  I  got  a  receipt,  aiul  1  said.  yes.  I  had  them  with  me. 
I  wMK  asked  how  long  did  I  know  him,  when  did  it  happen,  when 
did  I  give  him  this  money,  and  asked  me  did  I  get  a  job,  and  I 
told  him  no.  I  was  asked  to  state  all.  I  started  in,  the  first 
thing  I  said  was  that  there  was  a  man — this  Ilassett  sent  a  man 
to  my  house  asking  me  to  withdraw  the  charge  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  pay  the  money  back.  I  stated  that  in  the  grand  jury  room, 
that  Uassett  sent  a  man  to  me  saying  if  I  would  withdraw  the 
rharge  he  would  pay  the  money  back,  and  I  started  in  and  told 
him  how  I  came  to  know  this  Ilassett  and  that  I  gave  him  this 
money  to  get  me  on  the  imlice  force  and  get  a  i>erccntage,  and  I 
got  a  receipt  for  the  money;  and  they  commenced  to  aek  me 
«|uestions  then  how  long  ago  that  I  gave  this  money,  how  long 
did  I  know  him,  did  I  get  a  job;  that  is  about  all.  Mrs,  O'Brien 
was  not  called  as  a  witness,  nor  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  for  .Mr.  Hart  or  Mr,  Ilassett  there,  I  was  the  only 
jieifson  examined. 

By  Mr.  U'SuUivan: 

(2-  Do  you  know  that  the  gentleman  you  complain  of  now,  Mr. 
Hart — do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  now  in  a  lunatic  asylum? 
A.  ho  I  know  whether  or  not?  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  in  a 
lunatic  aevlum  or  not, 

<2.  Have  tou  heard  any  question?  A,  Mr,  Hart  told  me  that 
his  friends  wanted  to  put  hini  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  he  wouldn't 
do  it  to  beat  the  people. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 
<2.  Hart  said  that?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  0*><ullivan: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  than  you  have  just  stated  in 
relation  to  that  fact,  that  he  is  or  is  not  in  a  lunatic  asylum  now? 
A,  He  was  not  loony  when  I  seen  him. 

Q.  What?     A.  There  was  no  loony  about  him  when  I  seen  him. 

il  That  is  your  idea?  You  are  expressing  your  own  opinion 
on  that?  A,  Y'es,  sir;  he  told  me  he  was  drinking  hard,  that  ifl  all. 
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Q,  I  saj,  since  the  occurrences  tliat  you  have  described  here, 
do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  has  been  incarcerated  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

By  the  Chairman:  / 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hart  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum?  A. 
He  was  away  one  time;  he  told  me  he  was  in  Brooklyn;  his 
friends  kept  him  in  Brooklyn  to  keep  him  away  from  drink. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  I  say,  since  this  complaint  that  you  lodged  before  the  grand 
jury,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  has  been  incarcerated  in  a 
lunatic  aejlum  since?     A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  home  now  or  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  man  is  in  a 
sanitarium  to-day;    don't  you  know  that?     A.  No,  I  don't. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  who  this  lawyer  was  you  have  spoken 
about?    A.  Hassett  told  me 

Q.  Yes,  A.  He  told  me  that  I  wanted  to  know  too  much.  I 
did  not  find  out  his  name;  he  would  not  tell  me.  I  do  not  know 
his  name  at  the  present  time.  I  did  not  make  any  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  policemen  were  being  appointed  about  that 
time  by  the  police  board.  I  guess  there  has  not  been  a  policeman 
appointed  by  the  present  administration  of  the  police  department 
since  they  have  gone  into  office. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  pains  to  find  out  if  any  policemen  were 
being  appointed  at  that  time  before  paying  the  money?  A.  He 
told  me  he  was  going  to  get  me  on  the  eligible  list. 

Q.  Simply  on  the  statement  of  this  man  Hassett A.  On 

the  eligible  list;  he  was  going  to  get  me  a  place.  I  never  went  to 
see  Mr.  York  in  relation  to  what  Hassett  had  said,  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  York.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  Mr.  York.  I  simply 
took  the  testimony  on  the  word  of  a  man  I  didn't  know  that  he 
was  going  to  get  me  appointed  a  policeman,  and  I  got  a  receipt 
for  it. 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  ear  there  was  no  appointments  made 
since  January  1,  1898,  down  to  the  present  time?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

The  name  of  Mr.  John  J.  Ilassett  was  called  and  no  response 
made: 


JOHN  J.  O'liRIEN,  sworn: 

I  am  a  detective  sergeant.  I  know  this  man  Cunningham.  I 
know  Mr.  Ilassett,  I  know  of  him.  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Ilassett 
and  Mr.  Cunningham  were  brought  together  in  my  home.  My 
wife  told  me.  I  did  on  one  occa.sion  meet  Mr.  Ilassett  at  my 
home  afterwards.  I  asked  him  about  it.  lie  told  me  to  whom  he 
paid  the  money,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hart,  lie  did  not  say 
who  Hart  was.  He  did  not  tell  me  why  he  jiaid  it  to  Hart.  I 
didn't  give  him  a  chance.  I  did  not  have  any  further  conversa- 
tion with  him.  I  told  liim  I  thought  him  and  Hart  were  two 
beats  and  ought  to  be  in  State's  prison,  and  I  told  him — I  just 
came  in  and  was  going  to  take  (»fT  my  collar  and  necktie,  and  I 
told  him  if  he  was  in  the  room  when  I  got  done  I  would  pitch 
him  downstairs.  I  sent  up  for  Cunningham  and  his  sister  came 
down,  and  I  iisked  her  if  Cunningham  was  upstairs,  and  she  said 
"  No.-'  and  I  told  her  to  tell  her  brother  to  meet  me  in  the  morn- 
ing and  I  would  lay  the  matter  before  my  sui>eriors  and  see  if  I 
could  not  get  a  warrant  both  for  Ilassett  and  Hart,  and  if  he  pre- 
ferred 1  would  go  and  lay  the  matter  before  the  magistrate's 
court. 

Q.  .Why  didn't  yon  detain  Mr.  Hassett  and  find  out  what  they 
were  doing  with  the  money?  A.  I  kind  of  thought  he  was  a  thief 
and  ought  to  be  used  as  a  thief;  I  didn't  want  him  in  my  home. 

Q.  You  had  him  in  your  home  and  could  have  inquired  of  him 
what  he  was  doing  and  threaten  him  with  arrest  so  as  to  make 
him  tell?    A.  Well,  I  could  have  done  that. 

Q.  You  know  that  has  been  one  of  the  tender  spots  for  years, 
the  purchasing  of  appointments  on  the  force  by  the  taking  of 
money  from  men  ostensibly  for  that  purpose;  was  it  because  the 
thing  happened  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  you  didn't  take  time 
to  consider  that  you  let  him  go?  A.  No;  because  the  first  part 
of  it  happened  in  my  home. 
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Q.  It  was  in  yonv  home  that  Mr.  Cunninguam  had  been  intro- 
duced and  had  come  to  lose  his  money?  A.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain, with  your  pleasure,  my  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Hassett. 
The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  jaassett  was  about  three  years  ago  in 
My  home,  and  my  wife  explained  he  was  insuring  our  young  ones. 
He  told  me  on  one  occasion  he  would  like  to  insure  me  in  soniie 
insurance  company  and  asked  me  if  I  would  insure.  1  said  "  No." 
He  suggested  he  would  like  to  get  me  an  application,  and  see  if 
I  could  not  be  insured.  He  fetched  an  application  and  it  was 
filled  out  and  I  was  insured  afterwards  in  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  |2,0()U.  I  used  to  pay  the  money  every 
month — once  every  three  months  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hassett's.  who 
was  an  inspector  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
After  I  heard  about  this  matter  I  didn't  allow  any  connection  at 
all.  I  went  to  pay  the  money  and  have  been  paying  it  ever  since 
at  the  main  office.  I  informed  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  W. 
McDonald,  who  was  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Insurance 
Company,  that  they  had  a  man  in  his  employ  a  thief.  I  never  did 
anything  more  about  it. 

Q.  To  what  superior  did  you  report  the  fact  that  Hassett  had 
taken  this  money?    A.  I  think  he  has. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  report  it  to?  A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
George  W.  McDonald. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  head  men  of  the 
Metropolitan  Insurance  Company. 

Q.  What  police  officer — what  superior  police  officer  did  you 
report  the  fact  to  that  Hassett  had  taken  |200  from  Cunningham 
to  make  him  a  policeman?  A.  It  is  customary  when  we  had  a 
case  like  that  to  notify  a  man  to  go  to  police  headquarters  and 
let  our  superior  see  the  case,  unless  in  a  case  of  felony  where 
arrests  had  been  made  immediately. 

Q.  It  didn't  come;  and  you  had  knowledge  in  the  matter;  didn't 
you  report  it  to  anyone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  down  at  the  police  court?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  any  steps  to  see  that  Cunningham  went  to 
the  police  court  and  developed  the  case  properly?  A.  I  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Cunningham  first  to  go  to  police  headquarters. 

Q.  You  told  us  that;  didn't  you  go  to  the  police  court  to  see 
that  Cunningham  biought  out  his  case  right?  A.  I  never  knew 
anyUiing  about  it  until  he  got  the  warrant. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  he  had  the  warrant?  A.  I  heard 
it  from  his  sister;  she  was  in  my  house  some  time  after  this 
Hassett  was  under  arrest. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  when  he  was  going  to  the  grand  jury?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  appear  before  the  grand  jury  and  give 
any  evidence  in  this  case?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  it  came  to  be  dismissed  in  the  grand 
jury?  A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  talk  with  any  member  of  the  district 
attorney's  ofifice  about  the  case.  I  have  not  heard  that  Hart  has 
been  doing  this  business  before;  taking  money  from  people  to  get 
on  the  police  force.  I  never  heard  it.  Excuse  me,  I  did  hear 
about  it — one  of  our  officers.  Detective  Sergeant  Armstrong,  ar- 
rested this  man  for  the  same  affair,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  I  didn't  know;  I  know  he  was  arrested  for  receiving  money 
to  get  some  people  a  political  position. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  case?  A.  No;  I  think  it 
is  pending;  that  I  am  not  sure  of;  that  is  eight  or  nine  months 
ago.  I  have  not  looked  for  Hart.  I  haven't  made  any  effort  to 
find  him.  1  have  made  no  effort  to  find  Hassett  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  I  have  not  heard  of  Mr.  Ilassett  within  two  days.  I 
am  detailed  in  Wall  street.  I  am  always  on  duty.  The  law  re- 
quires a  ])oliceman  to  enforce  the  law  at  all  times  and  at  all 
places. 


JOHN  DELANEY,  sworn: 

By  .Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Captain  Delaney,  what  precinct  have  you  now?  A.  Twenty- 
first,  j 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Where  is  that  station  house?     A.  Thirty-fifth  street  now, 
between  Lexington  and  Third  avenues. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Before  that  I  had  Sixty-eighth  street— the  Twenty-sixth  pre- 
cinct and  before  that  the  sixteenth;  that  was  at  Fifth  street.  My 
precinct  line  in  the  Twenty-first  precinct  runs  up  to  Forty-second 
street,  from  Twenty-seventh  to  Forty-second  and  from  Fourth 
avenue  to  the  East  River,  down  to  the  north  side  of  Twenty- 
seventh  street,  to  First  avenue,  over  to  the  east  side  of  First  ave- 
85 
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line,  to  the  south  side  of  Twenty-sixth  street,  and  then  takes  in 
llcllevue  Hospital  and  the  buildings  at  the  foot  of  the  dock. 
There  is  within  that  precinct  the  premises  150  East  Forty-second 
street.  Those  premises  are  a  printing  establishment,  kept  by 
Eagan,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eagan,  Thomas  F.  Eagan.  It  is 
occupied  as  a  dormitory  for  help  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel.  I 
have  never  examined  that  place  carefully. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  did. 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should.  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  it.  I  don't  think  I  have  heard  a  thing  about  it  w*ithin  the 
last  two  months.  My  attention  has  not  been  called  to  it  in  any 
shape,  form  or  manner,  in  two  months,  not  that  I  remember.  The 
chief  of  police  has  not  asked  me  to  look  after  that  place  and  in- 
vestigate it.  not  that  I  remember.  My  inspector  is  Farley.  I 
don't  know  that  he  has  asked  me  to  look  after  it.  I  would  not 
be  i)Ositive;  I  think  not;  I  don't  remember;  nothing  at  all  that 
makes  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind;  nothing  I  can  recall  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  the  reputed 
business  that  is  transacted  there.  I  have  not  heard  any  promin- 
<'nt  man's  name  mentioned  as  running  any  business  at  that  place 
besides  Mr.  Eagan,  not  within  two  months;  I  guess  not;  not 
Avithin  two  months;  well,  maybe  before  that. 

(2.  Whose  name  have  you  heard  in  connection  with  it  prior  to 
that  time?  A.  I  think  Mahoney's  name,  as  being  mentioned  by 
you.  I  think  it  was  some  time  ago  while  you  were  in  the  police 
board.  I  haven't  heard  it  since;  not  that  I  can  recall.  I  was 
not  in  that  precinct  when  you  w^ere  in  the  police  board.  It  was 
a  mere  rumor  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  once  heard  Mahoney's  name  mentioned 
with  that  place  has  not  caused  you  to  look  after  it  since  you  have 
been  commander  of  the  precinct,  has  it?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  look  after  that. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  the  wires  running  over  the  top  of  that 
building  and  running  down  into  it?  A.  I  think  you  will  find  out 
there  are  no  wires  there.  I  think  not.  I  heard  about  the  wires 
one  time,  but  I  didn't  see  it;  they  have  disappeared;  they  are  not 
thcie.  I  heai'd  you  mention  it — -through  you  when  you  w^ere  in 
the  board.  I  mean  to  say  I  have  not  seen  any  wires  running  over 
that  building  since  that  time,  positively  and  truly.  I  have  got 
good  eyesight;  very  good;  no  better;  don't  use  glasses  yet.  I  don't 
know  as  I  have  ever  loolced  to  see  whether  there  were  wires  and 
cables  running  into  that  building,  but  the  number  of  wires  I  sup- 
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posed  were  there  has  never  attracted  my  attention.  I  say  the 
numbers  would  not  have  attracted  my  attention;  there  is  not 
many  wires  there.  If  there  were  at  the  time  you  mentioned,  they 
are  not  there  now.  I  mean  to  say  while  this  committee  has  been 
sitting?  I  never  heard  anything  that  has  attracted  my  attention  to 
Ea^an's  piiiUinj;  lions*'  on  Forty-sct-ond  street,  not  a  tiling",  sir.  I 
haven't  heard  that  it  has  been  charged  here  that  that  was  the 
headquarters  for  Mahoney's  poolroom  system;  not  that  I  can  re- 
member. A  police  cafrtain  has  something  to  do  with  the  wires — 
electric  telegraph  wires  in  his  district.  He  has  some  duty  about 
that.  They  are  all  suppos<'d  to  be  under  ground;  they  must  have 
a  permit  from  some  authorized  subways  to  run  them  across  roofs 
of  h(>u«i's.  If  wires  are  running  over  roofs  of  houses,  it  is  a  matter 
for  inquiry  at  ouie.  I  think  you  will  tiud  n<inc  there.  I  don't  know 
when  they  were  taken  away.  I  don't  think  they  are  there.  I 
passed  that  way  a  short  time  ago  and  I  did  not  see  the  number 
of  wires  that  have  been  sicken  of.  1  don't  think  there  is  any  in 
Forty-second  street.  I  am  satislied  there  is  not  any  in  Forty- 
second  street.  I  have  found  out  who  was  really  there  in  that 
building;  that  is.  who  occupied  it.  Eagan.  There  is  a  wholesale 
liquor  house,  I  think,  down  stairs,  Schwartz;  and  Eagan's  print- 
ing office  and  the  help  of  the  Grand  rnion — female  help.  I 
think  they  occupy  two  lofts  there;  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  are  a  large  number  of  telephones  in  that  building. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  have  made  no  special  in- 
quiries. I  have  made  no  recent  inquiries.  I  don't  know  any  reason 
why  I  should  make  any  special  inquiry.  There  has  been  nothing 
that  has  come  to  my  quiet  retreat  in  Thirty-fifth  street  from  this 
committee  room  that  caused  me  to  look  after  that  building. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  if  while  you  were  in  the  Fifth  sta- 
tion house  vou  ever  examined  what  is  known  as  the  Dewev 
Theatre;  A.  No,  I  don't  know  if  I  did,  other  than  to  find  out  if 
they  had  a  license.  I  have  more  duties  to  perform  than  look  aftor 
the  license  of  a  theatre,  to  look  after  all  places  having  excise  or 
other  licenses  to  carrv  on  anv  business.  That  is  mv  dutv.  It  is 
my  duty  to  arrest  people  when  they  violate  the  fire  laws,  and  the 
building  laws;  that  is,  if  the  passage  ways  are  obstructed. 

Q.  Before  I  go  on  to  that  I  want  to  read  you  this  order  of  the 
chief  found  among  the  papers  brought  by  Mr.  York  this  morning: 
*•  May  25,  1889.  To  all  commanding  officers  in  all  boroughs:  You 
will  note  any  articles  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  concerning 
your  jurisdiction  which  deserves  special  attention  by  you  and  you 
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Avill  give  such  attention  to  such  articles  as  the  circumstances  may 
require  promptly  reporting  the  action  you  have  taken  thereon  to 
this  ollice.  Signed.  William  S.  Devery,  chief  of  police."  Did 
you  get  that  order?  A.  Yes,  sir,  but  nothing  has  occurred  since 
that  time  that  would  cause  me  to  go  into  any  examination  of  the 
premises.  I  sometimes  read  the  daily  paper.  I  do  not  read  the 
proceedings  of  this  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  feel,  Mr.  Delaney,  as  a  captain  of  a  police  precinct, 
where  the  administi'ation  of  a  police  department  is  being  ex- 
amined by  a  legislative  committee,  that  you  can  do  3'our  duty 
Avithout  knowing  what  occurs  here?     A.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  can  you  read  the  newspapers  and  not  read  what  is 
done  by  this  committee?  A.  I  read  the  headings;  I  cannot  read 
the  whole  articles  through;  the  headings  satisfy  me. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  my  question  is  the  first  intima- 
tion that  you  have  had  of  the  inquiries  that  have  been  made  in 
this  room  of  Mr.  Mahoney  himself  concerning  his  business  car- 
ried on  at  150  Forty-second  street:  Is  that  the  first  that  you  have 
heard  of  it?     A.  150? 

Q.  150  East  Forty-second  street;  is  this  the  first  you  have  heard 
of  it,  to-day?  A.  No,  no.  I  have  answered  that  question;  I  have 
said  no.    I  have  heard  it  through  you. 

Q.  I  mean  since  the  examination  by  this  committee,  is  this  the 
first  you  have  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  was  it  you  say  you  w-ent  through  there  and  noticed 
that  there  wasn't  so  many  wires;  w-as  that  recently?  A.  I  guess 
so;  I  guess  it  must  be  a  month;  I  would  not  be  bothered  about 
the  time. 

Q.  But  from  nothing  that  went  on  here?  A.  Nothing  that 
went  on  here,  from  Mr.  Moss'  prior  statements. 

By  ^Ir.  Moss: 

I  know,  as  police  captain,  what  the  fire  laws  require  about  the 
conduct  of  a  theater;  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  them.  I  know 
the  condition  of  a  theater,  with  reference  to  fire,  in  this  crowded 
city  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  Dewey  Theater  is  a 
theater  that  is  very  fairly  patronized.  I  don't  think  I  ever  looked 
to  see  whether  the  fire-escapes  of  the  Dewey  Theater  comply  with 
the  law.    I  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fire  department  to  look 
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after  that.    1  never  investigated  that  theater  to  see.    I  don't  know 
where  the  exits  are,    I  don't  know  where  they  lead  to. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  are  blind  exits?  A.  Yes;  I 
was  down  to  Thirteenth  street;  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  I  know 
that  from  statements  made  to  me.  The  theater  has  a  backing  on 
Thirteenth  street.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Runs  right  through  the 
block,  a  dressing-room  in  the  rear.  My  attention  was  never 
directed  to  that  theater  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  it. 


THOMAS  J.  DIAMOND,  sworn: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  command  the  Fifteenth  precinct.  That  is  at  Fifth  street  and 
First  avenue.  The  Dewey  Theater  is  within  my  jurisdiction.  I 
have  paid  some  attention  to  it.  I  have  sent  my  men  there  to  look 
after  the  performances,  to  see  whether  they  were  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  perform- 
ances were  oflensive  to  decency,  but  I  have  never  found  any 
evidence  to  justify  me  in  taking  action.  I  have  not  read  the  news- 
pajter  statements  that  the  theater  was  unsafe  and  violated  the 
building  and  tire  laws;  cannot  recollect  that  I  have. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  published  in  the  "  Sun  "  very 
^'xact  and  specific  statements  of  the  defects  in  the  construction 
of  the  theater?  A.  I  felt  that  was  the  duty  of  the  building  de- 
jKutment  to  look  after  that  and  fire  department;  because  if  you 
take  action  against  the  occupants  of  a  building  you  have  to  re- 
cover by  civil  action;  the  police  department  cannot  come  in  there 
and  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  if  a  theater  has  been  constructed  against 
law  and  is  dangerous  to  life  by  reason  of  its  violation  of  the  fire 
laws,  do  you  mean  to  say  the  police  captain  has  no  duty?  A.  No, 
sir;  the  building  inspector  and  fire  department.  I  don't  think  the 
police  captain  has  any  responsibility  at  all.  I  don't  know  it  is 
his  duty  to  report  the  facts.  The  building  law  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  State.  There  are  a  good  many  laws  that  we  cannot  take 
action  on  at  all — civil  laws. 

Q.  They  are  directed  to  enforce  the  laws  and  ordinances,  are 
they  not?    A.  Well,  all  criminal  law;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  criminal  matters,  of  course;  that  is  in  your  manual  as 
well  as  in  the  law  of  the  State?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  if  you  become  aware  that  a  biiildiug  is  dangerous  to 
life,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no  duty  to  report  that?  A.  Re- 
port it  to  the  building  department. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  report  it  to  the  chief  of  police?  A.  Through 
the  chief  of  police  to  the  building  department.  1  have  never  made 
such  report.  Sullivan  &  Kraus,  so  far  as  I  know,  own  the  Dewey 
Theater.  I  don't  know  who  the  owner  of  the  building  is;  but  the 
theater  is  run  by  Sullivan  &  Kraus;  Timothy  D.  Sullivan  and 
Maurice  Kraus,  I  think  it  is.  That  is  the  name  of  the  firm.  This 
theater  has  to  have  a  license.  Such  license  is  issued  by  the  police 
board.  I  have  to  report  on  it,  as  police  captain,  when  an  applica- 
tion is  made,  and  I  have  reported  favorably  on  the  Dewey 
Theater;  I  think  I  have;  I  think  so;  I  ain't  sure. 

Q.  In  having  to  report  upon  the  Dewey  Theater  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  licensed  or  not,  isn't  it  your  duty  to  report  whether  or 
not  it  is  safe,  w'hether  it  complies  with  the  laws?  A.  The 
building? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don't  think  that  question  is  put  in  the  applica- 
tion. There  is  a  regular  form  of  application  sent  to  me  for  in- 
vestigating, and  I  merely  answer  the  questions  put  in  the  appli- 
cation. I  think  I  have  approved  this  application — aj^proved  the 
application  for  a  concert  license  on  the  Dewey  Theater.  I  don't 
know  positively;  I  would  have  to  look  up  the  records.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  has  required  renewal;  I  don't  know  whether  I 
have  reported  favorably.  I  do  not  know  that  the  building  stands 
disapproved  at  this  very  day  by  the  building  department. 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  in  evidence  detaile^d  statement  of  specifica- 
tions for  alterations  to  building  126  East  Fourteenth  street;  own- 
ers, Sullivan  &  Kraus;  architect,  D.  N.  B.  Sturgis: 

The  following  was  offered  in  evidence: 

Form  No.  2-1890.  Original.  Plan  No.  767.  Applicant  must 
indicate  the  building  line  or  lines  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the 
drawings.     Department  of  buildings.     Received,  July  8,  1898. 

Application  to  alter,  repair,  etc. 

Application  is  hereby  made  to  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  approval  of  the  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  specifications  and  plans  herewith  submitted,  for  the 
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alteration  or  repair  of  the  building  herein  described.  All  pro- 
visions  of  the  building  law  shall  be  complied  with  in  the  altera- 
tion or  repair  of  said  building,  whether  specified  herein  or  not. 

(Signed)         D.  K  B.  STURGIS. 
New  York,  8  July,  1898. 


1.  State  how  manv  buildings  to  be  altered.     One. 
L*.  What  is  the  street  or  avenue  and  the  number  thereof?  Give 
diagram  of  property.     12G-i::{0  East  Fourteenth  street. 
?..  How  much  will  the  alterations  cost?     A.  10,000  00-100. 


«iive  the  following  information  as  to  the  present  building. 

1.  Size  of  lot  on  which  it  is  located,  No.  of  feet  front,  62.10; 
feet  rear,  ()2.10;  feet  deep.  141.0. 

2.  Size  of  building,  No.  of  feet  front,  02.10;  feet  rear,  62.10; 
feet  deep,  141.0  No.  of  stories  in  height.  3;  No.  of  feet  in  height 
from  curb  level  to  the  highest  point  of  beams,  58.3.  Material  of 
building,  brick  and  stone;  material  of  front,  brick  and  stone. 

4.  Whether  roof  is  peak,  Hat  or  mansard,  peak. 

5.  Depth  of  foundation  walls,  13  feet;  thidoiess  of  foundation 
walls,  24  inches;  materials  of  foundation  walls,  brick. 

6.  Thickness  of  upper  walls,  16  and  12  inches.  Material  of 
upper  walls,  brick. 

7.  Whether  independent  or  [tarty  walls,  independent. 
S.  How  the  buildiug  is  or  was  occupied,  mu.sic  hall. 


If  to  be  raised  or  built  upon,  give  the  following  information; 
1.  How  many  stories  will  the  building  be  when  raised? 


2.  How  high  will  the  building  be  when  raised?    .     3.  Will 

the  roof  be  flat,  peak,  or  mansard?   .    4.  What  will  be  the 

thickness  of  wall  of  additional  stories?  story, — inches; 

story,  —  inches.     5.  Give  size  and  material  of  floor  beams  of 

additional  stories?     first  tier, . x ;  second  tier, 

, X .     Distance  from  centres  on tier,  —  inches; 

tier,  —  inches.      6.  How   will   the   building   be   occupied? 
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If  to  be  extended  on  any  side,  give  the  following  information: 

1.  Size  of  extension,  Ko.  feet  front,  ;  feet  rear, ;  feet 

deep,  ;  No.  of  stories  in  height,  ;  No.  of  feet  in  height 

.  2.  What  will  be  the  material  of  foundation  walls  of  exten- 
sion?     .     What  will  be  the  depth?    feet.    What  will 

be  the  thickness?    inches.     3.  Will  the  foundation  be  laid 

on  earth,  sand,  rock,  timber  or  piles?    . 

If  to  be  exended  on  any  side,  give  the  following  information. 

4.  What  will  be  the  base,  stone  or  concrete?    .     If  base 

stones,  give  size  and  thickness  and  how  laid, .     If  concrete, 

give  thickness, .     5.  What  will  be  the  sizes  of  piers?    . 

What  will  be  the  sizes  of  the  base  of  piers?    .     6.  What  will 

be  the  thickness  of  upper  w^alls?  First  story,  —  inches;  second 
story,  —  inches;  third  story,  —  inches;  fourth  story,  —  inches; 
fifth  story,  —  inches;  sixth  story,  —  inches;  seventh  story,  — 
inches;  from  thence  to  top,  —  inches;  and  of  what  materials  to 

be  constructed,  .     7.  State  whether    independent    or    party 

walls,  .     If  party  walls    give   thickness    thereof.     .     8. 

With  what  materials  will  walls  be  coped?    .     9.  What  will 

be  the  materials  of  the  front?    .     If  stone,  what  kind? . 

Give  thickness  of  front  ashlar.  .  Give  thickness  of  back- 
ing.     .    10.  Will  the  roof  be  flat,  peaked  or  mansard?  . 

11.  What  will  be  the  materials  of  the  roofing?    .     12.  Give 

size  and  material  of  floor  beams,  first  tier, , x ;  sec- 
ond tier,  X  ;  third  tier,  ,  x ;  fourth  tier, 

—  X ;  fifth  tier,  , x ;  sixth  tier,  , 


J 


X ;  seventh  tier, , x ;  roof  tier, , x 

.     State  distance  from  centres  on  first  tier,  —  inches;  second 

tier,  —  inches;  third  tier,  —  inches;  fourth  tier,  —  inches;  fifth 
tier,  —  inches;  sixth  tier,  —  inches;  seventh  tier,  —  inches;  roof 
tier,  —  inches.  13.  If  floors  are  to  be  supported  by  columns  and 
girders,  give  the  following  information.     Size  and  material  of 

girders  under  first  floor, , x under  each  of  the  upper 

floors, .     Size  and  material  of  columns  under  first  floor, 

under  each  of  the  upper  floors,  .     14.  If  the  front,  rear  or 

side  w^alls  are  to  be  supported,  in  whole  or  in    party,    by    iron 

girders  or  lintels,  give  definite  particulars  .     15.  If  girders 

are  to  be  supported  by  brick  piers  and  columns,  state  size  of 
piers  and  columns.  16.  How  will  the  extension  be  connected 
with  the  present  or  main  building?  .  17.  How  will  the  ex- 
tension be  occupied?     If  for  dwelling  purposes  state  how  many 
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families  are  to  occupy  each  floor.    .    18.  State  who  will  super- 
intend the  alt. ^rations.     Owner. 


If   altered   internally,  give  definite   particulars   and   state   how 

building  will  be  occupied. 

Remove  rear  portion  of  first  floor  and  balcony — erect  new  bal- 
cony and  gallery,  as  shown.    To  be  occupied  as  music  hall. 


If  the  front,  rear,  or  side  walls,  or  any  portion  thereof,  are  to  be 

taken  out  and  rebuilt,  give  definite  particulars,  and  state  in 

what  manner. 

Easterly  third  of  rear  wall  to  be  removed  and  rebuilt  on  rear 
line  of  lot. 

Owner,  Sullivan  and  Kraus,  address,  126  East  Fourteenth 
street;  architect,  D.  N.  B.  Sturgis.  address,  220  Fourth  avenue. 


Report  upon  application. 
Department  of  Buildings  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

New  York,  July  11,  1898. 

To  the  superintendent  of  buildings:  I  respectfully  report  that 
I  have  thoroughly  examined  and  measured  the  building,  walls, 
etc.,  named  in  the  foregoing  application,  and  found  the  founda- 
tion wall  to  be  built  of  brick  24  inches  thick,  13  feet  below  curb, 
the  upper  wall  built  of  brick  16  x  12  inches  thick,  141  feet  9 
inches  deep,  58  feet  in  height,  and  that  tlie  mortar  in  said  walls 
is  hard  and  good,  and  that  all  the  walls  are  in  good  and  safe  con- 
dition. 

^Vhat  is  the  nature  of  the  ground?    .     What  kind  of  sand 

was  used  in  the  mortar?  .  How  is  or  was  the  building  oc- 
cupied?   Music  hall. 

(The  inspector  must  here  state  what  defects,  if  any,  are  in  the 
walls,  beams  or  any  other  part  of  the  building.) 

(The  inspector  must  state  the  thickness  of  each  wall  in  each 
and  every  story.) 
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Three  story  brick  and  non-fireproof  building,  occupied  as  a 
music  hall.  Foundations  brick  24  inches  thick.  Upper  walls 
brick,  16  and  12  inches  thick.     No  defects  visable. 

FRANCIS  T.  Mcdonough, 

Inspector. 

The  building  law  requires. 

First.  That  all  stone  walls  shall  be  properly  bonded  and  laid 
in  cement  and  mortar.  Second.  That  all  skylights  have  a  super- 
ficial area  of  more  than  9  square  feet,  placed  in  any  building, 
shall  have  the  sashes  and  frames  thereof  constructed  of  iron  and 
glass.  Third.  That  every  building  which  is  more  than  two 
stories  in  height  above  the  curb  level,  except  dwelling  houses, 
hotels,  school  houses  and  churches,  shall  have  doors,  blinds  or 
shutters  made  of  iron,  hung  on  iron  hanging  frames  or  to  iron 
eyes  built  into  the  wall,  on  every  window  and  opening  above  the 
first  story  thereof,  excepting  on  the  front  openings  of  buildings 
fronting  on  streets  which  are  more  than  30  feet  in  width.  Or  the 
said  doors,  blinds  or  shutters  may  be  constructed  of  pine  or  other 
soft  wood  of  two  thicknesses  of  matched  boards  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  and  securely  covered  with  tin,  on  both  sides  and 
edges,  with  folded  lapped  joints,  the  nails  for  fastening  the  same 
being  driA^en  inside  the  lap;  the  hinges  and  bolts,  or  latches  shall 
be  secured  or  fastened  to  the  door  or  shutter  after  the  same  has 
been  covered  with  tin,  and  such  doors  or  shutters  shall  be  hung 
upon  an  iron  frame,  independent  of  the  woodwork  of  the  windows 
and  doors,  or  two  iron  hinges  securely  fastened  in  the  masonry; 
or  such  frames,  if  of  wood,  shall  be  covered  with  tin  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  doors  and  shutters. 

Fourth.  The  outside  fire  escapes  shall  be  placed  on  every  dwel- 
ling house  occupied  or  built  to  be  occupied  by  three  or  more 
families  above  the  first  story,  and  every  building  already  erected, 
or  mav  hereafter  be  erected,  more  than  three  stories  in  heiiiht, 
occupied  and  used  as  a  hotel  or  lodging  house,  and  every  boarding 
house,  having  more  than  fifteen  sleeping  rooms  above  the  base- 
ment story,  and  every  factory,  mill,  manufactory  or  workshop, 
hospital,  asylum  or  institution  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals, and  every  building  in  whole  or  In  part  occupied  or  used 
as  a  school  or  place  of  instruction  or  assembly,  and  every  office 
building  five  stories  or  more  in  height,  all  to  be  constructed  as 
follows: 
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Balconies  must  not  be  less  than  three  feet  in  width. 

Brackets  luiist  not  be  less  than  |  x  1  134  inches  wrought  iron, 
placed  edgwise,  or  1  ^  inch  angle  iron  \  inch  thick,  well  braced, 
and  not  more  than  three  feet  apart,  and  ihe  braces  and  brackets 
must  not  be  less  than  tj  inch  square  wrought  iron,  and  must  ex- 
tend two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  resiK^ctive  brackets  or  bal- 
conies. In  all  cases  the  brackets  must  go  through  the  wall,  and 
be  turned  down  3  inches. 

Brackets  on  new  buildings  must  be  set  as  the  walls  are  being 
built.  >Vhen  brackets  are  to  be  put  on  old  houses,  the  part  going 
through  tlie  wall  shall  not  be  less  than  1  inch  in  diameter,  with 
screw  nuts  and  washers  not  less  than  5  inches  square  and  ^  inch 
thick. 

Top  rails. — The  top  rail  of  balcony  must  be  1|  inch  x  ^  inch 
wrought  iron,  or  H  angle  iron  .[  inch  thick,  and  in  all  cases  must 
go  through  Ihe  walls  and  be  secured  by  nuts  and  4-inch  square 
washers,  at  least  •.!  inch  thick,  and  no  top  rail  shall  be  connected 
by  angles  by  the  use  of  cast  iron. 

Bottom  rails. — Bottom  rails  must  be  1|  iueh  x  „  inch  wrought 
iron,  or  IJ  inch  angle  iron  j  inch  thick,  well  leaded  into  the  wall. 
In  frame  buildings  the  top  rails  must  go  through  the  studding  and 
be  siriired  on  the  inside  by  washers  and  nuts,  as  above. 

Filling  in  bars. — The  tilling  in-bars  must  not  be  less  than  ^  inch 
round  or  s(|uare  wrought  iron,  i»laced  not  more  than  G  inches 
from  the  centers,  and  well  riveted  to  the  toj)  and  bottom  rails. 

Stairs. — The  stairs  in  all  cases  must  not  be  less  than  18  inches 
wide,  and  constructed  of  |  x3|  inch  wrought  iron  sides  or  strings. 
Steps  may  be  of  cast  iron  of  the  same  width  of  strings,  or  |  inch 
round  iron,  double  rungs,  and  well  riveted  to  the  strings.  The 
stairs  must  be  secured  to  a  bracket  on  the  top,  and  rest  on  and 
be  secured  to  a  bracket  or  extra  cross  bar  at  the  bottom.  All 
stairs  must  have  a  ?(  inch  handrail  of  wrought  iron,  well  braced. 

Floors. — The  flooring  of  balconies  must  be  of  wrought  iron 
1^  X  }  inch  slats,  placed  not  over  1^  inches  apart,  and  secured  to 
iron  battens  1^  x  j^  inch,  not  over  3  feet  apart,  and  riveted  at  the 
intersection.  The  openings  for  stairways  in  all  balconies  shall 
not  be  less  than  20  uk-Iks  wide  and  30  inches  long,  and  have  no 
covers. 

Droj)  ladders. — Drop  ladders  from  lower  balconies,  where  re- 
quired, shall  not  be  less  than  14  inches  wide,  and  shall  be  made 
of  1}  X  ^  inch  sides  and  §  rungs  of  wrought  iron.    In  no  case  shall 
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a  drop  ladder  be  more  than  12  feet  in  length.  In  no  case  shall 
the  ends  of  balconies  extend  more  than  9  inches  over  the  brackets. 

Scuttle  ladders. — Ladders  to  scuttles  shall  be  constructed  in 
all  cases  the  same  as  the  stairs  or  step-ladders  from  balconies  or 
fire-escapes. 

The  height  of  railing  around  balconies  shall  not  be  less  than 
2  feet  9  inches. 

No  fire-escape  will  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
if  not  in  accordance  with  above  specifications. 

In  constructing  all  balcony  fire-escapes,  the  manufacturer 
thereof  shall  securely  fasten  thereto,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  a 
cast  iron  plate  having  suitable  raised  letters  on  the  same,  to  read 
as  follows:  Notice!  Any  person  placing  any  incumbrance  on  this 
balcony  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  and  imprisonment 
for  ten  days. 

Fifth,  That  all  exterior  and  division  or  party  walls  over  15  feet 
high,  excepting  where  such  walls  are  to  be  finished  with  cornices, 
gutters  or  crown  mouldings,  shall  have  parapet  walls  carried 
2  feet  about  the  roof,  and  shall  be  coped  with  stone,  well-burnt 
terra  cotta  or  cast  iron. 

Sixth.  That  every  building  and  the  tops  and  sides  of  every 
dormer  window  thereon  shall  be  covered  and  roofed  with  slate, 
tin,  copper  or  iron,  or  such  other  quality  of  fire-proof  roofing  as 
the  superintendent  of  buildings,  under  his  certificate,  may 
authorize. 

Seventh.    That  all  exterior  cornices  shall  be  fire-proof. 

Eighth.  That  the  stone  or  brickwork  of  all  smoke  flues,  and 
chimney  shafts  of  all  furnaces,  boilers,  baker's  ovens,  large  cook- 
ing ranges  and  laundry  stoves,  and  all  flues  used  for  a  similar 
purpose,  shall  be  at  least  8  inches  in  thickness.  If  there  is  a  cast 
iron  or  burnt  clay  pipe  built  inside  the  same,  with  1  inch  air 
space  all  around  it,  then  the  stone  or  brick  work  inclosing  such 
pipes  shall  not  be  less  than  4  inches  in  thickness. 

Ninth.  That  before  any  steel  or  iron  beam,  lintel  or  girder 
intended  to  span  an  opening  over  10  feet  in  length  in  any  build- 
ing, shall  be  used  for  supporting  a  wall,  it  shall  be  inspected, 
tested  and  approved,  as  provided  by  law. 
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(Endorsemeuts.;  Original.  Department  of  Buildings,  City  of 
New  York,  Detailed  statement  of  specitications  for  alterations 
to  buildings.  No.  5G7.  Submitted,  July  8,  1898.  Location,  12G 
East  Fourteenth  street.     Owner,  Sullivan  &  Kraus.     Architect, 

D.  N.  B.  Sturgis.    Builder, .    Iteceived  by  Francis  T.  McDon- 

ough,  July  9,  1898.     Keturned  by  ,  July  11,  1898.     Report, 

favorable. 

Final  report.    New  York, ,  189 — .    To  the  superintendent 

of   buildings:    Work   was   commenced   on    the  within-described 

building  on  the day  of  ,  189 — ,  and  completed  on  the 

day  of  ,  189 — ,  and  has  been  done  in  accordance  with 

the  foregoing  detailed  statement,  except  as  noted  below.    , 

inspector.    Kemarks:  .    Referred  to  inspector  13.    4 — 4,1899. 

Returned, ,  189—.    ,  insi>ector.    7—12—98,  c.    7—23—98, 

III.    7—12.    4—4—90,  R. 

4  drawings  filed.     I  allidavit.     1  diagram. 

New  York,  July  12,  1898.  This  is  to  certify  that  the  within 
detailed  statement  of  specifications  and  a  copy  of  the  plans  re- 
lating tluneto  have  been  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  build- 
ings for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  are  hereby 
disap|>roved.  T.  J.  Brady,  J.  O.  D.  Commissioner  of  buildings 
f<ir  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

Construction  amonde«l  7—20,  1898.  2  add.  plans,  disapproved, 
7—22—98.    J.  O.  D.,  T.  J.  Brady. 

Construction  amended  4 — 4.  1809.  Amendment  of  4 — 4,  1899, 
disapproved.    T.  J.  Brady,  J.  O.  D. 

Music  Hall.  O.  K.,  April  4,  '09.  Martin  J.  Hackett.  4—4, 1899. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  within-detailed  statement  of  the  specifi- 
cations and  a  copy  of  the  plans  relating  thereto  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  commissioner  of  buildings  for  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  and  are  hereby  as  amended.  4 — 4 — 99, 
disapproved.  J.  T.  Brady,  J.  O.  D.,  commissioner  of  buildings  in 
the  boroughs  of  ^fauhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

Form  7r — 1898.  Department  of  Buildings,  City  of  New  York, 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  No.  220  Fourth  avenue. 
New  Y''ork,  April  4,  1800.  Amendment  to  application  No.  767. 
Alteration  B,  1808.  Tx)cation,  Nos.  126-130  East  Fourteenth 
street.  H  and  2.)  Drawings  are  now  complete.  Additional  draw- 
ings filed  herewith  and  corrections  marked  and  signed  this  date. 
No.  3.  Iron  doors  will  be  provided  for  openings  where  shown  on 
plans.  No.  4.  Proscenium  opening  will  be  provided  with  asbestos 
curtain.     No.  5.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  bulkhead 
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over  the  gallery  is  an  existing  structure,  and  that  the  only  altera- 
tion to  the  same  is  the  cutting  of  the  exits,  as  shown.  No.  6. 
There  are  no  excavations  below  the  auditorium  floor,  or  below  the 
stage,  both  of  which  floors  rest  on  solid  rock.  No.  7.  This  build- 
ing was  altered  to  be  used  as  a  music  hall,  and  has  been  occupied 
as  such  since  October,  189G,  plans  for  which  were  at  that  time 
tiled  and  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  alteration  is  not  to  extend  the  building  beyond  its 
original  lines,  but  to  make  the  same  a  better  and  safer  building 
for  the  public,  as  a  proper  consideration  of  the  application,  and 
drawings  wall  readily  show.  It  is  not  intended  to  change  the 
character  of  the  occupancy  of  the  building.  This  place  of  amuse- 
ment operates  and  will  continue  to  operate  under  that  form  of 
the  mayor's  license,  known  as  "  Concert  Hall  License."  It  will 
not  be  run  as  a  place  for  operatic  or  theatrical  purposes,  and  the 
stage  scenery  and  appurtenances  of  a  theatrical  or  operatic  stage 
will  not  be  provided.  I  claim  that  the  safety  of  the  public  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  form  of  construction  adopted  for  the 
main  and  stage  floors.  There  are  no  rooms  or  spaces  beneath  the 
auditorium  and  stage  floors,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
fire  to  originate  at  those  locations.  All  parts  of  the  house  are 
provided  with  proper  exits,  and  everything  possible  to  secure  the 
safety  of  people  in  exit,  has  been  done  and  provided. 

D.  N.  B.  STURGIS, 

m. 


(Indorsements.)  Department  of  buildings.  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx.     Received  April  4,  1899. 

New  York  4 — 4,  1899.  This  is  to  certify  that  the  within  de- 
tailed statement  of  specifications  and  the  copy  of  the  plans  relat- 
ing thereto,  have  been  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  build- 
ings for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  are 
hereby  disapproved.  T.  J.  Brady,  J.  O.D.,  commissioner  of  build- 
iugs  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

Compared  4—4,  99.     C.  H.  S. 

I  hereby  thoroughly  examined  the  within  specifications  and 
also  the  drawings  relating  thereto  and  find  tho  same  to  conform 
to  the  laws  as  to  construction.  Dated  April  4,  1899.  Martin  J. 
Hackett. 
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DepariiH'nt  of  huildin^a,  city  of  New   York.  No.  220  Fourth 

av«uii«'. 

.\'«\v  Vork,  20  July,  18U8.  Aniciidment  to  applicatit  n  TGT  Alt. 
1M)S.  I.ocation  12«M:iO  East  Fourtet'nth  sti-wt.  Uuilding  is  to 
Im*  used  as  lini'tofore  as  a  music  hall,  as  state<l  on  api>lication — 
will  not  be  increased  in  lM'i;;lit.  IJfvistd  plans  till  d  for  framing 
of  lH*anis  and  girJ»'rs.     I>.  N.  It.  Stur;;is, 

(Indorsement.)  New  York.  .Inly  22.  1S!>S.  This  is  to  vcrtify 
that  the  within  detailed  statement  of  siM'cilications  and  a  copy 
of  the  plans  n-latin;;  thereto,  have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
missioner of  buildings  f(»r  the  llnroujjhs  of  .Manhattan  and  the 
Hron.v  an<l  are  liereby  disapprove«l.  T.  .1.  I'.i.idy.  J.  ().D.,  commis- 
sioner of  bnildin^s  for  the  Uorouj;hs  ttf  Manhattan  and  the  Bron.x. 
Department  buildin;,'^,  reeeivid  .hily  20,  1S!)S. 

Department  of  buiidin^'s.  No.  220  Fourth  avenue.  New  York, 
.Inly  22,  iStKS.  (.M.IH).  Amendments  to  application  No.  707, 
Alt.,  1S'.»S,  are  disapproved,  with  the  followinj;  ol)jection,  vi/..:  2. 
Objection  of  July  12,  1898,  is  repeated;  drawings  are  still  incom- 
plete.    Martin  J.  llackett,  Acting  Chief. 


I>(>I>artnn'nt  of  buildings.  N(t.  220  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York,  July  12,  IMfS.  i.MJlI.i  .Application  No.  707,  Alt..  1898,  is 
disapproved,  with  the  following  f)bjection,  viz.:  1.  The  applica- 
tion and  drawings  do  not  sutVieiently  show  and  specify  the  work 
to  be  done.     Martin  J.  llackett.  Acting  Chief. 

(Map  in  original  here  omitted.) 

Form  :{.  1897-B,  Departimiit  of  Imildings,  received  July  8, 
1898.  Department  of  buililings  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Plan 
No.  7«!7.     Alterations  of  ISOS. 

State  of  New  York,  city  and  county  of  New  Y'ork,  ss.: 

Danford  N.  1'..  Sturgis  the  architect  of  premises  hereinafter 
described,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  Maurice 
Kraus  who  resides  at  No.  22I»  East  Fiftieth  street  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  the  county  of  New  York  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork, 
is  the  owner  in  fee  of  all  that  certain  lot.  piece  or  parcel  of  laud, 
shown  on  tlie  diagram  annexed  hereto  and  made  a  part  thereof, 
situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
known  and  designated  as  No.  126  to  130  East  Fourteenth  street, 
and  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz.: 
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Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  side  of  Fourteenth  street 
distant  about  200  feet  westerly  from  the  corner  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  Third  avenue  and  Fourteenth  street  running  thence 
westerly  about  G2  feet  10  inches,  thence  southerly  about  141  feet 
9  inches,  thence  easterly  about  62  feet  10  inches,  thence  northerly 
about  141  feet  9  inches  to  the  point  or  place  of  beginning. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  alterations  proposed  to  be 
made,  in  the  building  erected  upon  the  said  premises,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  accompanying  detailed  statement  in  writing 
of  the  specifications  and  plans  therefor,  will  be  made  by  or  on 
account  of  the  following  persons,  whose  full  names,  residences, 
and  interests  are  as  follows: 

Maurice  Kraus,  Ko.  229  East  Fiftieth  street,  as  owner. 
Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  Albany,  K.  Y.,  as  stockholder.  D.  K  B. 
Sturgis  Ko.  220  Fourth  avenue,  307  East  Seventeenth  street,  as 
architect,  being  the  only  person  interested  in  said  building. 

D.  N.  B.  STURGIS, 
Sworn    to    before  me  this 
8th  day  of  July,  1898. 

Thos.  J.  McCabe, 
Commissioner  of  Deeds,  city  of  New  York. 

The  application  of  the  architect  states  that  the  residences  and 
interests  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  building  are  as  follows: 
Maurice  Kraus,  Ko.  229  East  Fiftieth  street,  owner.  Timothy  D. 
Sullivan,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  stockholder,  D.  N.  B.  Sturgis,  architect, 
220  Fourth  avenue.  I  will  read  the  indorsements  upon  this 
plan:  "'Sew  York,  July  12,  1898.  This  is  to  certify  that  the 
within  detailed  statement  of  specifications  and  a  copy  of  the 
plans  relating  thereto,  have  been  submitted  to  the  commissioner 
of  buildings  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and 
are  hereby  disapproved,  T.  J.  Brady,  J.  A.  D,  Commissioner  of 
buildings  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  Con- 
struction amended  7—20  1898.  Disapproved  7—22—98,  J.  O.  D. 
T,  J.  Brady.  Construction  amended  4 — 4 — 1899,  amendment  of 
4 — 4 — 1899,  disapproved,  T.  J,  Brady.  Music  hall  O.  K,  April  4, 
1899,  Martin  Hackett."  This  that  I  have  just  read  is  an  indorse- 
ment made  by  an  inspector  of  the  building  department,  Martin  J, 
Hackett.  This  is  followed  by  this  certificate:  "  4—4—1899.  This 
is  to  certify  that  the  within  detailed  statement  of  specifications 
and  a  copy  of  the  plans  relating  thereto,  have  been  submitted  to 
the  commissioner  of  buildings  for  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
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and  the  Bronx  and  are  hereby  disapproved  as  amended  4 — 4 — 
is'JO.  T.  J.  Brady,  commissioner  of  buildings  for  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx." 

The  Chairman — Is  that  the  latest  indorsement? 
Mr.  Moss — That  is  the  latest  indorsement;  that  is  April  4th  of 
this  year;  that  is  the  last  indorsement. 

(j.  Now,  do  you  not  know  that  that  building  stands  disap- 
proved as  to  its  construction  by  the  building  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York?    A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

ii.  Well,  now,  supposing  that  people  go  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  or  go  ahead  with  the  use  of  a  public 
building  under  the  disapproval  of  the  building  department,  what 
is  your  duty?  A.  Well,  the  building  department  should  notify 
me  if  it  was  within  my  jurisdiction,  and  I  would  then  certainly 
take  action  and  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  building  without 
the  proper  permit  from  the  proper  department. 

Q.  And  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  building  if  it  is  contrary  to 
law?  A.  If  I  was  [)roperly  notified;  yes,  sir;  or  arrest  somebody 
for  violating  the  law. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  here  the  plans  which  shows  that  this  build- 
ing has  no  rear  entrance  on  Thirteenth  street;  you  don't  know  of 
anv,  do  vou?  A,  Yes.  sir;  there  is  a  rear  entrance;  there  is  a 
house  in  the  rear  which  the  performers  pass  through.  It  connects 
directly  with  the  house;  there  is  no  space  between  the  theater 
proiH'r  and  the  house  in  the  rear;  the  wall  of  the  theater  connects 
witli  the  wall  of  that  house.  That  house  is  really  behind  the 
stage  and  is  used  by  the  performers.  There  is  an  entrance  right 
through  in  the  auditorium  of  the  theater.  Y'ou  can  escape  that 
way  if  there  is  fire.  I  don't  know  what  means  there  are  for  in- 
forming the  audience  that  they  can  get  out  through  the  stage 
entrance,  except  marked  "  exit."  I  do  not  know  that  there  are 
blind  exits  in  that  building.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  places 
marked  "  exit "  on  the  program  which  lead  right  up  against  brick 
walls. 

Q.  Supposing  there  was  a  fire,  and  persons  should  rush  for 
an  exit  marked  on  the  program  and  find  it  was  up  against  a  wall, 
that  would  be  a  pretty  bad  trap,  wouldn't  it?  A.  They  would 
find  out  they  were  up  against  a  wall,  that  is  sure.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  stairways  are  wooden,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  exam- 
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ine.  I  never  have  examined  it,  because  I  am  not  in  tlie  building 
department.  I  have  not  examined  tliat  tlieater  for  any  purpose. 
I  have  had  my  men  stationed  there  with  regard  to  the  perform- 
ances in  the  theater;  that  is  all.  Complaint  came  to  me  that  they 
were  violating  the  law,  which  provided  for  sacred  performances. 
The  complaint  was  about  the  character  of  the  performances;  that 
was  all;  nothing  about  the  building  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  led  to  be  tender  of  the  place  by  reason 
of  the  interest  in  it  of  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Tammany  Hall 
party?  A.  No,  sir;  nobody  influences  me;  and  when  I  leave  here 
I  will  go  back  and  make  an  investigation.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  performances  there  myself.  I  know  it  is  run  as  a  place  for  an 
operatic  or  theatrical  purposes,  with  stage  scenery. 

Q.  Now,  I  read  from  the  application  here:  "This  place  of 
amusement  operates  and  will  continue  to  operate  under  that  form 
of  mayor's  license,  know  as  the  '  Concert  Hall  License.'  It  will 
not  be  run  as  a  place  for  operatic  or  theatrical  purposes,  and 
stage  scenery  and  appurtenances  of  a  theatrical  or  operatic  stage 
will  not  be  provided."  Now,  you  know  they  are  provided.  A.  I 
know  there  is  scenery  there.  I  know  there  are  theatrical  per- 
formances. 

Q.  Did  you  read  this  portion  of  it :  ''All  parts  of  the  house  are 
provided  with  proper  exits?"  A.  I  have  never  read  that  at  all.  I 
know  that  the  fire  laws  require  that  the  aisles  shall  be  kept  clear, 
that  there  shall  be  no  seats  in  the  aisles.  No  person  has  a  right 
to  stand  in  the  aisles.  I  don't  know  that  persons  frequently  have 
stood  in  the  aisles  and  that  aisle  seats  have  been  sold  in  the 
Dewey  theatre;  not  when  I  personally  attend  it,  no,  sir.  I  have 
attended  may  be  once  a  week.  I  don't  know  whether  the  stair- 
ways are  made  of  wood,  I  have  never  examined  them;  I  didn't 
walk  on  them.  I  go  down  the  front  row;  did  not  go  over  any  stair- 
way. I  don't  know  that  the  balconies  are  upheld  by  wooden  sup- 
l)orts.  I  have  never  examined  them.  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  examine  them.  I  only  went  in  to  look  at  the  character  of  the 
performance.  I  did  not  go  into  examine  the  building.  T  went 
there  to  look  at  the  performance  to  see  if  it  is  according  to  law. 
I  did  not  sei  any  asbestos  curtain  there.  I  did  not  examine  it 
at  all.    I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  there  was  one  there. 

Q.  Then  you  are  just  as  ignorant  of  the  Dewey  theater  as  to 
its  construction  and  general  use,  as  Captain  Delaney?  A.  I  have 
never  examined  it ;  I  have  never  had  reason  to  examine  it. 
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By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  This  building  that  30U  have  been  discussing  with  Mr.  Moss 
for  some  time  past  was  good  enough  to  be  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  for  many  years,  was  it  not?  A.  Well,  yes,  just  be- 
fore it  was  turned  into  a  music  hall. 

Q.  It  was  a  church  prior  to  this?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  in  it  on  a  number  of  occasions?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

<i.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  indecent  performances  in  the  Dewey 
theatre?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time?  A.  There  was  no  performance  that  would 
justify  me  in  taking  action  as  captain  (»f  police. 

i^.  Given  in  decent  the;itre.s  in  New  York?  A.  Same  performers 
porforni  in  otlioi'  thoMtrcs. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(.2.  You  got  complaints  that  performances  were  not  such  as 
they  should  be?  A.  No,  not  during  the  week;  it  was  only  on  Sun- 
day. I  got  a  complaint,  investigated  it  and  went  before  the  mag- 
istrate and  laid  the  character  of  each  thing  as  it  was  performed 
that  night  before  him,  and  the  magistrate  did  not  feel  justified 
in  issuing  a  warrant  for  the  managt^r  of  the  theatre,  and  he  ad- 
vised us  to  caution  the  manager  of  the  theatre  not  to  allow  any- 
thing to  go  on  there  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  law,  and  as 
far  as  I  have  learned,  since  thnt  romplaint  thi  v  Imvo  complied 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  IMoss — I  will  read  from  a  card  of  the  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Gomi)auy,  being  the  card  generally  used:  "No.  126-8-130 
East  Fourteenth  street.  '  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company, 
finds  on  its  locality  index,  the  following  deed,  purporting  to  con- 
vey said  premises.  Reference  is  directed  to  the  original  record 
John  J.  Bashford,  grantor,  guarantee  Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  date 
September  26,  1898,  consideration  $167,528.88.  Recorded  in  regis- 
ter's office,  October  3,  1S9S.'  " 
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J.  J.  KKAUS,  sworn: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  general  manager  of  the  Dewey  theatre — Dewey  music  hall. 
I  had  all  to  do  with  the  filing  of  these  plans.  I  have  secured  the 
approval  of  these  plans.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  architect. 
They  were  approved  by  a  Republican  superintendent  of  buildings 
known  as  Mr,  Constable. 

By  Mr,  Mazet : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  a  Republican?    A.  I  know  he  was 
a  Republican  because  he  was  appointed  by  a  Republican  mayor. 
Q.  He  was  not  a  Republican,    A,  Then  he  was  a  Mugwump. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  it,  this  I  have  just  read?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
you  have  read;  you  didn't  read  anything  to  me,  sir, 

Q.  What  is  this  application  here  that  is  disapproved?  A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that.  You  must  ask  the  architect; 
he  has  the  approval,  sir;  look  at  your  papers  from  Mr.  Constable; 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q,  Sit  down  sir  and  look  at  that,  A.  I  don't  want  to  look  at 
it. 

Q,  Then  I  ask  you  to  look  at  it.  A,  I  don't  want  to  look  at 
it.  That  ain't  the  proper  paper,  sir,  because  there  is  an  approval 
on  the  form,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman — You  are  directed  to  look  at  that  paper. 
The  Witness — I  looked  at  it. 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  paper  I  have  shown  you? 
A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Was  it  filed  with  your  approval?     A,  Which  paper? 

Q.  This  paper;  you  know  what  it  is?  A.  The  application,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  filed  with  your  approval?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  for?  A.  For  an  amended  alteration  of  the 
music  hall  that  was  there  previous  to  the  Dewey,  making  such 
necessary  alterations  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 

Q,  This  application  is  dated  July  8th,  1898?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  it  called  the  Dewey  theatre  before  January  1st,  189S? 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  called  Volks  garden.  It  was  opened  as  the 
Dewey  in  [September,  1808,  to  the  public. 

Q.  After  the  filing  of  this  paper  dated  July  Sth,  1898?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  is  the  paper  or  not;  it  is  all  right,  I 
guess  so. 

Q.  Who  was  commissioner  of  buildings  at  the  time  it  was 
opened?    A.  Commissioner  Brady,  I  guess,  is  his  name. 

Q.  The  plans  that  you  say  were  appproved  by  Commissioner 
Constable,  were  plans  fur  the  Volks  garden,  weren't  they?  A. 
It  was  conducted  as  a  music  hall,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Exactly;  plans  of  the  Volks  garden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  July,  1898,  you  took  hold  of  it,  together  with  Mr. 
Sullivan,  to  make  it  the  Dewey,  didn't  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

(2-  Did  you  have  it?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  it  as  Volks  garden?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  What  did  you  do  to  change  it  from  Volks  garden  into  the 
Dewey  theatre — what  alteration  did  you  make?  A.  Well,  we 
pulled  out  all  the  wood  that  was  in  the  building  and  put  in  iron; 
the  walls  and  the  tloor,  which  was  formerly  a  wooden  lloor,  and 
the  basement,- which  was  used  formerly  for  the  church  that  was 
there  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Volks  garden,  was  ripped 
out,  and  dug  down  and  struck  rock,  so  that  the  entire  place  from 
the  stage  on  the  Thirteenth  sti'eet  side  clean  to  the  front  of  the 
building  is  one  rock,  and  over  it  about  two  inches  of  lath  to 
receive  a  wooden  lloor  on  top  of  the  rock,  ^^'e  done  that.  You 
asked  the  captain  a  question  whether  he  seen  wooden  uprights 
to  hold  up  the  gallery.  Yon  are  mistaken.  They  are  iron  and 
the  best  of  it — new  iron  posts  all  through  the  building.  They 
are  not  iron  stairs;  it  don't  require  iron  stairs  to  a  music  hall; 
it  was  an  alteration.  We  have  fourteen-foot  width  of  stairs  that 
don't  require  more  than  six  on  both  sides.  We  can  seat  ea^^ily 
and  comfortably  1,400  people.    That  is  a  very  respectable  house. 

Q.  And  entitled  to  fire-proof  construction?  A.  I  say  there 
ain't  a  theatre  in  New  York  as  safe,  and  there  is  not  a  theatre 
in  New  York  that  is  better  prepared  for  any  trouble  with  fire 
than  the  Dewey  is  to-day;  we  have  more  escapes  for  people  that 
desire  to  leave  the  building;  we  have  hose  all  over  the  stage,  and 
we  only  require  buckets,  of  our  own  construction,  from  the  en- 
gine room  on  Thirteenth  street.  W^e  have  our  aisles  between  the 
audience  where  the  audience  comes  in  two  feet  wider  than  the 
other  theatres;  the  seats  are  three  foot  six,  where  people  can 
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walk  without-  walking  on  top  of  one  another,  and  go  out.  We 
have  the  euliix'  Fouiieeuth  street  side  with  nearly  sixty-two  feet 
opening  as  an  exit.  We  have  iron  ladders  to  the  roof  adjoining. 
We  are  now  constructing  and  under  contract  to  put  up  another 
balcony  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  a  safeguard 
to  the  people.  If  you  know  a.nother  theatre  in  Kew  York  as  safe 
as  that  1  want  you  to  tell  me.  And  we  give  the  best  performan.ce 
in  New  York,  and  you  come  there  and  I  will  tell  you  you  will 
be  a  new  man  after  you  leave. 

Q.  Now  then,  Mr.  Kraus,  what  authority  had  you  for  making 
the  alterations  you  say  you  made  from  the  building  department? 
A.  Well,  we  made  our  application  in  a  general  way;  the  architect, 
iis  I  understood  it,  who  had  charge  and  supervision,  of  that  con- 
tract, of  the  changes,  told  us  that  we  had  a  right,  what  they  call 
l^ermission  or  a  permit,  to  go  on  with  our  construction  until  such 
time  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  any  further  amendments  that 
the  building  department  may  require.  If  you  will  permit  me, 
I  am  ready  to  do  to-daj-  anything  more  that  tliey  maj'  ask. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  again  what  authority  had  you  from  the 
department  to  make  these  changes?  A.  By  the  authority  that 
my  architect,  Mr.  Sturgis,  received  in  the  way  of  a  permit,  what 
they  term  temporary  permit  to  proceed. 

Q.  This  was  the  application  under  which  you  did  the  work, 
wasn't  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Look  at  it.  That  is  what  you  filed  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting permission?-  A.  As  I  understood  it,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
so,  Mr.  Sturgis  after  this  application  on  alterations  received  a 
permit  to  proceed  with  the  improvements  on  that  building. 

Q.  Will  3'ou  produce  that  permit?    A.  I  haven't  got  it. 

Q.  Will  you  have  it  produced?  A.  How  can  I  do  it?  You  send 
for  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Q.  You  don't  care  to  produce  it?  A.  I  am  willing  to  oblige 
you  if  I  can  get  it. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  you  were  permitted  to  go  ahead  in 
the  face  of  this  disapproval?  A.  I  have  just  told  you.  I  believe 
now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  if  you  will  send  for  Mr.  Sturgis 
that  he  will  produce  a  paper  approving,  with  the  approval  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  Dewey.  You  got  me  easy  enough;  you 
can  get  Mr.  Sturgis. 

Q.  I  wish  at  this  point  to  read  from  section  500  of  the  building 
laws,  ''Theatres,  construction,  exits,  etc. — Every  theatre  or 
opera-house  or  other  building  intended  to  be  used  for  the  theat- 
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rical  or  operatic  purposes,  or  for  public  entertainments  of  any- 
kind  where  stage  scenery  and  apparatus  are  employed  hereafter 
erected,  shall  be  built  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  No  building  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act,  is  not  in  actual  use  for  theatrical  or  operatic  purposes,  and 
no  building  hereafter  erected  not  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  shall  be  used  for  tht-atrical  or  operatic 
purposes,  or  for  public  entertainments  of  any  kind  where  stage 
scenery  and  apparatus  are  employed,  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  section."  You 
do  have  stage  scenery,  don't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  have  plays?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sket(.-hes?  A.  A  ('ouplc  of  fellows  singing,  a  ho})  light  luo, 
songs,  etc.;  I  don't  rail  them  plays. 

Q.  Dialogue?    A.     Yes,  sir;  they  talk  together. 

Q.  ^len  and  women?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  i^tage  furuitun?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  stage  furni- 
ture. 

(J.  Chairs  and  tables  ;ind  scenery  and  tlu'  accessories?  A. 
There  ain't  no  machinery  or  ai>j)ar;itus  used  at  ail. 

ii.  "And  no  Ituilding  hcreinlH'fore  d<'Sciibed  shall  be  opened  to 
the  publi(;  for  theatrical  or  operatic  i)urposes,  or  for  public  enter- 
tainments of  any  kind  where  stage  scenery  or  apparatus  are  em- 
ployed, until  the  superintendent  of  buildings  shall  have  appro^ed 
the  same  in  writing  as  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  and  the  mavor  of  the  citv  of  New  York  shall  refuse  to 
issue  any  license  for  any  such  building,  and  shall  close  the  same, 
and  prevent  its  ojtening  until  a  certiticate  in  writing  of  such  ap- 
proval sliall  have  been  given  by  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings." The  power  of  the  mayor  has  been  su])erseded  by  the  power 
of  the  police  board  under  the  charter.  Now,  I  want  to  see  some 
of  these  requirements  here:  "In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  en- 
trances and  exists  on  the  street,  there  shall  be  reserved  for  ser- 
vice in  case  of  an  emergency,  an  open  court  or  space  on  the  side 
not  bordering  on  the  street,  there  said  building  is  located  on  a 
corner  lot;  and  on  both  sides  of  said  building,  where  there  is  but 
one  frontage  on  the  street."  Have  yon  got  that  open  space  along- 
side of  the  building?  A.  It  does  not  require  it.  You  are  reading 
from  the  theatrical  laws.  That  is  only  a  music  hall.  You  ain't 
reading  the  right  law.  Why  don't  you  read  something  about 
what  you  know  about.    That  ain't  the  law. 
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By  Mr.  Mazet: 

Q.  Mr.  Kraus,  you  must  not  be  imiKirtinent;  you  understand 
jou  are  on  the  witness  stand  here?  A.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Moss 
is  trying  to  mislead  the  committee  about  the  law;  I  won't  let  him 
do  it;  I  know  my  rights. 

Q.  You  must  not  be  impertinent  or  insolent;  you  must  remem- 
ber you  are  a  gentleman.  A.  I  am  a  gentleman.  Why  does  the 
gentleman  read  from  a  thing  that  don't  pertain  to  the  building. 

Q.  You  can  call  his  attention  to  that.    A.  I  have  just  said  so. 

Q.  You  have  been  impertinent  to  him  and  we  won't  tolerate 
that.  A.  I  know  my  rights.  I  am  not  obliged  to  let  him  sit  here 
and  read  from  an  extract  when  it  does  not  pertain  to  a  music  hall. 

Q.  You  have  characterized  this  as  a  theatre.  A.  I  have  told 
you  there  was  singing  and  dancing,  but  we  don't  call  ourselves  a 
theatre;  we  are  a  music  hall. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

Q.  I  sent  a  gentleman  up  to  your  place  with  a  request  that  you 
^llow  him  to  go  through  the  building  and  examine  it,  and  you  re- 
fused.   A.  I  absolutely  refused;  I  would  refuse  you. 

Q.  Why?  A-  Simply  because  I  think  it  is  an  impertinent  thing 
for  you  to  do  to  go  into  a  man's  private  business  and  inquire  into 
and  examine  his  business  without  any  right. 

Q.  Do  you  call  a  music  hall  and  theatre  a  private  business?  A. 
I  do;  when  you  want  to  go  up  there  you  go  to  the  box  office  and 
pay,  and  I  will  let  you  in. 

Q.  You  were  not  asked  to  permit  someone  to  see  a  performance 
without  charge?  A.  W^ho  gives  you  the  right  to  send  a  man  to 
me?    What  right  have  you  got  to  send  a  man  to  me? 

Mr.  Moss — Will  you  stop  this  witness  and  hold  him? 

The  Witness — No;  you  won't  stop  me.  What  right  has  he  got 
to  send  a  man  to  me  to  examine  my  building? 

Mr.  Mazet  (the  chairman) — You  must  keep  order.  Sergeant- 
at-arms  come  around  here. 

Mr.  Moss — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  begin  to  see  through  this 
thing. 

The  Chairman — We  don't  propose  to  be  insulted  by  anyone. 

The  Witness — I  don't  propose  to  let  him  insult  me.  Is  he  the 
€zar  of  Russia? 
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The  Chairman — You  will  testify  to  such  questions  as  are 
properly  put  to  you. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  know  that  this  is  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  don't 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  I  am  counsel  to  that  committee,  one  of  them, 
don't  you?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  you  are  counsel. 

Q.  You  see  me  here?  A.  I  don't  know  how  good  a  counsel  you 
are. 

Mr.  Mazet — I  caution  you  again,  Mr.  Kraus;  you  must  not  be 
impertinent  or  insolent  to  Mr.  Moss  or  to  this  committee. 

The  Witness — He  asks  questions;  ain't  I  got  a  right  to  answer 
him? 

The  Chairman — You  did  not  answer  the  question;  you  were  im- 
pertinent and  did  not  answer  the  question;  you  said  you  did  not 
know  how  good  a  counsel  he  is. 

The  Witness — lie  asked  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman — lie  asked  you  whether  you  knew  he  is  counsel. 
The  stenographer  will  strike  that  answer  out  as  being  irrelevant 
and  impertinent. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  the  gentleman  do  anything  more  than  to  say  he  came 
from  me,  the  counsel  to  the  committee,  and  asked  for  permission 
to  look  at  the  building?  Did  he  do  anything  more  than  that?  A. 
No,  I  absolutely  refused. 

7  ft' 

Q.  He  said  it,  didn't  he?    A.  And  I  said  it. 

Q.  And  when  you  refused  he  left?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  why  you  conduct  a  public  business  In  a 
public  building  in  this  city,and  refuse  a  representative  of  this  com- 
mittee the  right — or  the  privilege,  we  will  put  it — to  make  an 
examination  of  that  building?  A.  Simply  because  I  did  not  think 
it  was  within  your  province  to  make  any  such  request. 

Mr.  ]Moss — Now,  that  is  a  better  way  of  answering  the  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Kraus.  I  will  suspend  this  witness  at  this  point  and 
call  him  again.    Are  you  going  to  remain  in  town? 

The  Witness — I  hope  so,  I  don't  leave. 
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PAUL  KASKEL,  sworn: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  pawubrobor.  My  shop  is  on  Seveuth  aveniio,  between 
Twenty-seventli  and  Tweuty-eigbtb  streets. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  on  the  2d  of  April,  about  half  past 
live  3'ou  called  at  the  station  house  in  Thirtieth  street?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  On  the  2d  of  April?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember.  I  read  an  entry  which  I  took  from  the 
blotter  of  the  station  house:  "April  2,  1S99,  5.30  p.  m.,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Kaskel,  a  pawnbroker  on  Seventh  avenue,  between 
Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  streets,  came  to  this  station 
and  said  he  wished  to  offer  bonds  for  people  who  may  be  held  at 
this  station  as  prisoners."    Do  you  remember  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "And  that  he  would  furnish  said  bonds  for  a  consideration. 
Captain  J.  K.  Price  ordered  said  person  to  be  refused  and  his  bail 
not  to  be  accepted."  Entry  made  by  Sergeant  Edward  S.  Wall- 
ing.   Do  you  remember  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Captain  Price  (in  the  audience) — That  is  not  the  man. 

Mr.  Moss — Who  is  the  man? 

Caj)tain  Price — Go  find  him. 

The  Chairman — Is  there  any  other  man? 

The  Witness — I  don't  know;  I  am  the  pawnbroker. 

JAMES  K.  PRICE,  sworn: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  asked  you  a  question  a  moment  ago  in  response  to  a  remark 
of  yours  about  Mr.  Kaskel  and  you  said  this  was  not  the  right 
man  and  you  told  me  to  go  and  find  the  right  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  finding  him;  who  is  the  man?  A.  That  is  not 
the  man;  he  is  a  young  man;  a  man  giving  that  name.  I  entered 
it  on  that  blotter;  you  took  it  from  my  blotter;  that  is  part  of 
my  police  work.  I  was  present,  and  I  ordered  that  entry  to  be 
made  there  and  the  man  to  be  put  out  of  that  stationhouse,  just 
as  that  states,  or  any  other  man  that  will  come  to  my  station- 
house  with  the  same  proposition.  I  never  looked  him  up  to  see 
who  he  was;  had  no  cause  to;  I  refused  the  i)ropositiou  he  made. 
I  did  not  understand  that  he  was  asking  for  a  consideration 
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from  me.  1  understood  that  he  was  in  there  to  know  if  he  could 
go  bail  for  French  j)rostitutes  I  was  driving  out  of  New  York, 
for  a  consideration.    He  wanted  to  go  bail  for  prostitutes. 

Q.  And  he  expected  they  would  pay  him?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  he  expected. 

Q.  And  did  that  mean  he  would  furnish  bonds  for  a  considera- 
tion? A.  lie  would  charge  them  for  the  bonds.  That  is  a  thing 
I  do  not  tolerate. 

Q.  You  allow  these  prostitutes  that  you  arrest  to  give  bail  by 
anybody  that  applies,  don't  you?  A.  I  am  compelled  to  allow 
bail. 

•  (2.  You  allow  them  to  do  it  by  anybody  that  applies?  A.  I  am 
compelled  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  to  take 
bail  for  any  prisoner  an-ested  for  a  misdemeanor  at  my  station- 
house. 

ii.  Do  you  know  wlu'ther  the  persons  that  give  bail  for  these 
people,  are  jiaid  for  tVio  Imnds?     A.  T  d"  n<>f. 

Vt\  the  Chairuian: 

Q.  Is  there  any  Kaskel  a  j»awiibr«»ker?  A.  There  is  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Kaskel  a  itawnbroker  on  Seventh  avenue  between 
Twenty  scvi'nth  and  Twenty-eighth  streets.  This  is  not  the  man 
that  was  at  my  stationhouse.  It  was  a  man  like  some  of  these 
voung  fellows  vou  have  here.  I  tell  vou  candidiv  I  thought  it  was 
a  trap,  a  stool  pigeon  sent  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  not  this  Kaskel?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  is  any  other  Kaskel  in 
business?     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  in  his  place. 

Q.  You  know  this  is  the  man  that  keeps  the  pawnshop?  A. 
I  don't  even  know  tliat.  1  know  there  is  a  licensed  pawnshop 
there  by  that  name.  Kaskel;  I  do  not  know  this  is  the  man. 

Q.  This  is  not  the  man  that  came  to  you?    A.  Positively  no. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  the  man  was  that  came  to  you?  A. 
I  do  not.  He  was  a  man  I  should  judge  about  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  with  a  little  black  mustache.  I  spoke 
with  him  a  few  minutes,  until  I  got  his  business;  then  I  showed 
him  the  hole  the  cai^penter  left  in  the  building.  He  gave  me  his 
name  as  Kaskel.  Afterwards  I  thought  it  was  a  decoy,  a  trick 
of  some  party  to  try  and  put  me  in  a  "false  position,  and  I  am 
looking  for  them  things  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Moss  knows  all  about  it  too.  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Nel- 
son— William  R.  Nelson.  I  know  the  man.  There  he  is  sitting 
over  there  (indicating).     I  don't  know  how  many  times  he  has 
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guue  bail  iu  llie  last  six  munths.  You  liud  my  biutiers  twelve 
tliiys  before  the  last  exaiiiiuation,  and  I  see  by  my  blotters  re- 
turned to  me  you  took  account  of  them  all,  because  I  find  every 
eniry  marked  with  a  piece  of  paper;  you  counted  them  bail  bonds. 
1  never  took  a  bail  bond  in  my  life.  I  dun't  know  how  many 
times  Mr.  Nelson  has  gone  bail.  He  went  bail  last  night.  He 
goes  bail  every  night  in  my  stationhouse,  for  other  people.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  two  or  three  places  of  business.  I  believe  he  has 
one  at  the  corner  of  Thirtieth  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 
I  believe  he  has  one  somewheres  up  town  on  the  west  side,  and 
n  large  property  interest  on  Twenty-second  street  near  Sixth 
iivenue. 

Q.  He  is  quite  a  property  holder,  isn't  he?  A.  I  don't  know, 
only  what  I  hear. 

Q.  He  goes  bail  at  the  stationhouse  nearly  every  night,  doesn't 
he?    A.  He  goes  bail  there. 

Q.  You  have  not  attempted  to  count  the  number  of  times  he 
has  gone  bail?  A.  No,  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  that — 
no  member  of  my  command.  It  is  compulsory;  we  must  take  this 
bail.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  gets  paid  for  it.  I  have  no 
idea,  other  than  what  he  has  told  me.  In  the  month  of  August 
last,  when  I  went  to  that  precinct,  there  was  some  question 
raised  about  this  bail  being  given  by  Mr.  Nelson;  it  was  Judge 
Deuel,  I  believe,  at  the  Fifty-fourth  street  court,  I  ap- 
peared before,  and  I  submitted  the  matter  to  the  magistrate. 
At  that  time  we  were  working  without  a  manual  in  the  depart- 
ment— owing  to  the  consolidation  the  new  manual  has  not  been 
printed — and  we  were  working  on  the  old  manual;  and  I  called 
Mr.  Deuel's  attention  to  the  manual,  and  I  says,  ''  Now,  Magis- 
trate, you  give  me  a  little  advice."  I  always  go  to  a  magistrate 
for  my  advice  in  official  work.  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  Price,  I  would 
refuse  to  take  that  bail  until  there  is  a  test  made  of  it.  I  stayed 
in  court  for  a  few  minutes  and  I  saw  Mr.  Deuel  take  the  very 
bail  he  advised  me  to  refuse  at  the  stationhouse. 

Q.  The  question  is,  do  you  know  or  have  you  any  knowledge, 
have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  whether  he  has 
been  paid  for  taking  this  bail?  A.  I  am  stating  at  that  time 
what  my  conversation  was. 

Q.  Now,  state  the  conyersation?  A.  He  said  no,  that  he  done 
It  more  as  a  matter  of  favor  for  the  people.  I  found  out  he 
was  what  is  known  as  a  political  power  up  there — all  the  poll- 
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ticians  were  after  him  on  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  wanted 
to  use  Bob  Nelson. 

Q.  He  denied  he  was  paid?  A.  He  told  me  he  did  not  do  it 
for  a  consideration. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  that  question?  A.  Yes,  I  asked  him  so 
as  to  satisfy  myself. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  uot  hear  persons  state  in  court  that  he  had  bailed 
that  they  had  paid  for  it?  A.  I  did  not  hear  them.  I  don't  know 
it  was  said.    It  was  not  reported  to  me. 

Q.  And  are  you  unaware  of  the  charge  that  has  been  con- 
stantly made,  that  Mr.  Nelson  received  uot  less  than  $5  apiece 
for  these  bail  bonds,  and  in  your  stationhouse?  A.  The  only 
thing  I  heard  about  that  was  some  tabulation  of  figures  made 
by  Judge  Flammer.  I  stopped  the  judge  on  Broadway  and  asked 
him  about  it,  if  he  had  any  proof  this  man  had  been  paid.  Well, 
he  said  no.  I  asked  him  what  I  would  do.  He  said,  "  Well, 
I'rice,  I  would  not  take  bail  at  all;  turn  the  people  out  without 
bail."    I  said,  "How  can  I  do  that?    That  would  be  unlawful." 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Weren't  you  present  one  time  in  the  court  when  one  of  the 
persons  made  a  statement  that  they  paid  for  their  bail?  A.  No, 
sir,  I  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  from  that  summary.  From  July 
2Gth,  1898,  to  April  7th,  1899,  it  appears  that  there  were  bailed 
at  the  stationhouse  7.34  persons A.  Wait  a  minute. 

Q.  You  have  some  figures?  A.  You  will  never  catch  me  nap- 
ping any  time,  Mr.  Moss.  My  whole  police  life  is  right  here  (in- 
dicating his  satchel).  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  question  you 
put  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  figures  of  the  number  of  persons  bailed 
at  the  stationhouse  from  July  26th,  1898,  to  April  7th,  1899? 
A.  I  had  7,634  prisoners.  How  many  of  them  were  bailed  I 
■couldn't  tell  vou. 
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Q.  I  see  by  the  record  that  has  been  made  up  from  your  blot- 
ters that  ToJ:  prisoners  were  bailed.  A.  I  presume  more  tliau 
that  were  bailed. 

Q.  And  that  the  number  bailed  by  William  R.  Xelson  was  500 
out  of  734.  A.  That  I  don't  know.  I  never  took  one  of  them 
bonds  myself,  nor  I  never  can. 

Q.  Taken  hj  the  sergeant?  A.  Nor  never  question  the  right  of 
anybody  to  take  them  after  I  received  my  orders. 

Q.  Total  number  bailed  by  Sam  Nelson,  08;  total  number  by 
the  two  Nelsons,  568?    A.  That  may  be;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  there  were  bailed  by  Frank  J.  Farrell,  45?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  two  Nelsons  and  Farrell  made  up  613  out  of 
the  734?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  persons  that  were  bailed  were  principally  women 
that  were  picked  up  for  soliciting?    A.  No,  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Principally — the  majority  of  them?  A.  There  was  one  that 
was  bailed  (indicating). 

Q.  Answer  the  question  so  that  it  can  go  on  the  records.  A. 
That  is  one  that  was  bailed;  not  all  women;  men  too. 

Q.  I  say  the  principal — the  majority?  A.  Well,  the  majority 
were  women,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Nelson  is  in  the  saloon  business,  isn't  he?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  business  he  is  in. 

Q.  You  do  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  runs  a  saloon?    A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  corner  of  Thirtieth  street?  A.  I  know  he  is  around 
that  saloon. 

Q.  Corner  of  Thirtieth  street  and  Seventh  avenue?  A.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  owns  that  saloon. 

Q.  Who  runs  that  saloon?  A.  I  don't  know;  it  is  not  in  ijiy 
precinct. 

By  the  Chairman^I  understood  you  a  while  ago  Mr.  Nelson 
had  two  or  three  places?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he  owns  that 
saloon.  I  say  he  is  credited  with  having  a  place  at  Thirtieth 
street  and  Seventh  avenue,  one  in  Amsterdam  avenue  and  one 
in  some  business  at  Twenty-seventh  street. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  you  w^ere  not  talking  on  your  own 
knowledge — general  rumor.  A.  Hearsay.  I  never  had  any  con- 
versation with  the  man  as  to  proprietorship. 
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il.  If  you  don't  know  what  bis  business  is  bow  can  you  safely 
take  his  bond?  A.  IJecause  be  swears  to  tbe  property  and  loca- 
tion. 

(2.  I  know;  but  when  hv  has  gone  on  ."SOO  bonds  iu  your  station 
house,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of  bonds  in  other  station 
houses  and  iu  tbe  courts  how  can  you  be  sure  that  he  has  a  mar- 
^'in  of  value  on  his  property  to  stand  for  those  bonds?  A.  Be- 
cause every  bond  he  poes  on  at  my  station  house  is  cancelled  the 
(u'xt  mornin*;  on  the  production  of  the  prisoner  in  court,  and  that 
bond  ceases  to  exist. 

l>y  the  Chaii man  : 

Q.  T.ond  for  the  appearance?    A.  Only  in  court. 

(J.  What  iiroj>ei'ty  <loes  he  pive  for  security  there?  A.  Now, 
1  could  not  tdl  vou  without  niv  Mofti-i'  Tt  i<  i  dwelling  house 
I  think  on  Twentv-second  street. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  llow  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Nelson?  A.  By  eyesight  a 
nuuiber  of  years. 

*i.  ^'ou  have  known  iiini  intimately  haven't  y<»u?  A.  No,  not 
intimately;  aliout  as  intimately  as  I  know  you.  I  know  him  when 
I  see  him  ami  I  have  spoken  to  him  oftener  than  I  have  spoken 
to  you. 

Q-  ^'eiy  much  oftener,  haven't  you?  A.  Yes.  I  have  not  spokt'U 
to  you  in  a  number  of  years,  ami  1  would  not  be  talking  to  you 
now  only  I  am  subixienaed. 

Q.  Exactly,  the  same  to  yon.  .\n(l  Mr.  Farrell — how  long  have 
you  known  Mr.  Farrell?    A.  Now.  what  Farrell  do  you  mean? 

ii.  Fiaiiic  .1.  Farrell.  whose  name  1  just  read,  who  was  accepted 
as  bondsman  in  the  station  house?  A.  I  only  know  him  a  few 
weidvs:  \  made  in(|uii'y  about  him  the  other  night.  I  think  you 
lire  plumb  olf ;  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Farrell  i.s— who  do  you  think  he  is? 

(}.  Whom  you  took  for  bonds — who  is  he?  A.  I  asked  who  he 
was  and  I  was  told  the  other  night. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  taking  him  as  bondsman?  A.  I  never 
took  hira  in  my  life. 

Q.  Done  with  your  sanction?  A.  Done  according  to  the  rules 
of  The  department. 
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Q.  I  undLTStand,  but  who  was  he — the  man  that  was  taken  as 
bondsmau  uuder  the  uame  of  Frank  J.  Farrell?  A.  Frank  Farrrll 
in  \\'est  Twenty-ninth  street? 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  ask  me  questions.  Who  is  Frank  J. 
Farrell?  A.  A  man  who  lives  on  Twenty-ninth  street  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues,  a  colored  man,  owner  of  a  house 
there. 

Q.  That  man  you  have  accepted  as  a  bondsman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  certain  that  is  the  man  that  is  referred  to  each 
time  as  Frank  J.  Farrell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  give  bonds  for  colored  women?  Is  that  the  idea? 
A.  I  don't  know.  If  you  will  look  at  the  blotter  and  see,  I  can 
tell  you  w  hether  they  are  black  or  white. 

Q  He  has  gone  on  bonds  sixty-eight  times?  A.  I  have  never 
been  in  the  station  house  when  he  gave  a  bond.  The  blotter  will 
show  whether  it  is  a  colored  woman  or  white  woman. 

Q.  You  see  that  the  great  majority  of  the  bonds  taken  in  your 
station  house  have  been  given  by  these  two  men,  William  R.  and 
Sam  Nelson.  How  is  it  that  there  are  not  other  bondsmen  there? 
A.  There  are  other  bondsmen. 

Q.  Not  many — very  few?  A.  Well,  if  they  go  there  they  will 
be  taken,  if  they  are  qualified  to  give  bail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  of  Mr.  Nelson? 
Is  he  a  safe  man  in  the  community?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
wrong  about  him.  I  have  made  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  about  him 
since  his  name  became  so  prominent  here  in  New  York,  and  I 
must  say  what  I  have  heard  about  him  is  good.  A  man  w^ho  will 
take  care  of  an  old  father  and  mother  and  feed  them  and  keep 
them  as  he  is  doing,  is  a  good  man,  notwithstanding  what  any- 
body else  will  say  about  him. 

Q.  You  have  examined  into  him  closely  enough  to  find  that  out? 
A.  I  have  made  that  inquiry. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  a  pretty  good  man?    A.  I  do;  yes.    , 

Q.  That  is  as  far  as  I  w-aut  to  ask  you.  I  want  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Ellis.  *  A.  I  would  rather  you'd  finish  me  now.  I  want  to  go 
away  and  take  a  little  rest.  I  have  been  working  very  hard  for 
ten  months.  The  opinion  prevails  in  New  York  that  you  want 
me,  and  you  don't  want  me — you  don't  want  me.  You  know  what 
I  have  suffered,  and  I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  hear  Mr.  Ellis'  testimony,  or  don't  you?  A. 
No;  I  have  had  him  in  every  precinct  where  he  was  in.  You  know 
in  the  precinct  you  w^ere  in  I  had  to  drive  him  out. 
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Mr.  Henderson — I  would  like  now  permission  to  ask  Captain 
Price  a  few  questions  concerning  charges  which  were  made  be- 
fore this  committee  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  For  six  weeks  1 
have  been  asking  permission,  awaiting  an  answer  to  my  request 
to  cross-examine  his  assailant.  The  captain  is  on  the  stand  now; 
1  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  concerning  the 
matter  which  has  been  charged  against  him,  and  give  him  the 
opportunity  you  gave  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  that  you  gave  John  Mc- 
Cullagh,  to  contradict  the  story  that  has  been  put  in  this  record 
against  him,  in  his  absence,  and  behind  his  back.  He  is  on  the 
stand  now,  and  I  ask  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman — I  do  not  propose  to  refuse  to  Captain  Price  any 
opportunity  to  contradict  any  testimony  that  they  have  given 
here,  and  he  may  do  so  now,  if  he  has  any  statement  to  make. 

The  Witness — I  want  to  state  right  now  that  the  evidence 
given  by  Simon  Buttner  in  regard  to  me  was  absolute  perjury, 
and  no  man  better  than  Frank  Moss  knew  it  to  be  so.  He  had 
the  proof  of  it  for  twelve  days  before  that  man  testified  in  this 
court;  my  blotter  showed  it.  At  the  time  of  his  examination  he 
swore  there  never  was  an  arrest  made  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Moss — You  understand  perfectly  well  it  has  been  our  in- 
tention all  the  time  to  give  Captain  Price  an  opportunity  to  say 
all  he  wants. 

The  Witness — It  has  gone  all  over  the  world  that  Captain  Price 
was  standing  in  with  Simon  Buttner,  a  man  I  did  not  have  any 
dealings  with.  If  Mr.  Moss  had  wanted  to  be  honest  and  fair, 
the  proof  was  there  in  front  of  Mr.  Moss  twelve  days,  my  blotter 
showing  I  made  104  arrests  there;  and  that  man  testified  there 
was  never  an  arrest  made  in  his  place.  I  have  myself  went  in  and 
made  an  arrest. 

The  Chairman — He  said  there  were  some  arrests  there.  He 
did  not  say  there  was  104. 

The  Witness — There  is  the  stenographer's  notes. 

Mr.  Moss — Have  vou  anv  further  statement  to  make  now? 

The  Witness — That  evidence  is  absolutely  false  in  every  par- 
ticular. I  am  here  to  answer  any  questions  and  to  render  any  as- 
sistance to  this  committee  that  they  may  want.  No  man  will 
more  gladly  help  you  than  I  will.  I  am  keenly  sensitive  to  an 
injustice. 

The  Chairman — For  that  reason  I  have  asked  you  to  make   a 
statement,  but  you  are  not  here  to  volunteer  anything. 
87 
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A.  I  am  volunteering  nothing;  I  am  here  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion any  man  in  this  community  may  want  to  ask  me  pertaining 
to  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  city.  I  don't  know  any  other 
business  except  police  business. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  say?  A.  I  am  here 
to  meet  anybody. 

Mr.  Henderson — What  about  the  Bowery  business — do  you 
know  anything  about  it?  A.  I  didn't  know  that  man  Buttner 
until  I  drove  him  out  of  the  Broadway  Garden  by  the  orders  of 
the  police  commissioners,  the  chief  of  police  and  inspector  of  my 
district.  I  was  sustained  by  the  magistrate.  I  fought  him  from 
the  8th  day  of  August  until  the  6th  day  of  March,  and  I  finished 
him — I  finished  that  fellow — (indicating)  and  I  will  finish  every- 
body in  that  precinct  who  conducts  a  dive  or  place  where  a  man 
gets  knocked  out  and  robbed.    That  is  what  I  am  there  for. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  there  was  104  arrests  made  in  Butt- 
ner's  place?  A.  In  and  about  the  place,  when  I  say  in  the  place, 
at  the  door,  a  decoy  of  female  thieves  that  he  had  there  to  decoy 
men. 

Q.  During  what  period  of  time  w^ere  104  arrests  made?  A. 
From  the  8th  day  of  August  until  the  Gth  day  of  March. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Part  of  those  arrests  were  made  prior  to  you  being  there? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  am  talking  about  my  own  work  from  the  8th  of 
August  when  I  began  with  Simon  Buttner  on  Broadway,  1898, 
until  the  Gth  day  of  March  of  this  year,  I  made  ninety-one  arrests 
of  prostitutes  in  and  about  the  establishment. 

Q.  When  you  say  in  and  about,  you  mean  some  of  them  were 
made  in  and  some  outside  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  In  the  front  door 
<iu  Broadway,  front  door  on  Sixth  avenue  and  inside;  thirteen 
arrests  for  violation  of  the  liquor  tax  law,  four  arrests  for  rob- 
bery, including  the  proprietor;  and  the  proprietor  was  guilty,  and 
it  ain't  over  yet. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Have  you  said  all  you  want  to  say?    A.  You  knew  all  that, 
and  you  let  that  man  testify  falsely  against  me.    That  is  plain 
talk,  Frank  Moss. 
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Q.  Will  ytiii  please  stop  talking  to  me  in  that  fashion?  A. 
Why? 

<-2-  You  understand  perfectly  well.  You  are  there  to  answer 
questions.  A.  Yes.  AN'hy  do  you  ask  me  in  that  way.  Do  not 
talk  to  me  anywhere  else;  if  you  do  I  will  meet  you  and  talk  the 
matter  over  man  to  man. 

The  Chairman — I  have  told  vou  w-e  want  to  be  fair  with  vou. 

The  Witness — I  believe  yon. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  say  frankly  to  you.  Captain  Price,  that  I 
would  not  care  to  meet  you  outside  of  the  courtroom.  A.  Why, 
Frank  Moss?  Why?  Because  I  saved  your  life  once?  That  was 
my  duty  a.s  an  officer  and  I  will  do  it  again  anywheres. 
Coward 

The  Chairman — I  think  we  are  through  with  you  on  the  witness 
st;md. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  we  art-  uui.  \\  hen  the  ca^ptain  talks  in  this 
easy  way.  he  will  have  to  bo  accommodated  a  little  longer;  that 
is  all.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman:  if  there  is  any- 
thing we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  conduct  this  matter  fairly. 
I  want  Captain  Price  to  know  everything  that  is  said  about  him 
or  against  him  and  to  have  eveiy  opportunity  to  meet  it,  and  I 
proi)ose  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  save  him  going  to  Europe 
to  meet  those  things  when  they  are  brought  out  here.  When 
tho»e  questions  were  asked  of  Mr.  Buttner  you  know  how  sud- 
denly the  whole  matter  was  and  how  rapidly  those  questions 
came  out  and  how  rapidly  the  answers  came  out,  and  particu- 
larly those  answers  made  by  Mr.  Buttner  with  reference  to  ar- 
rests in  his  place.  Captain  Price  has  said  again  and  again  here 
and  elsewhere  that  I  must  have  known — or  no  it  was  not  "must 
have.''  but  I  did  know  the  facts  because  I  had  had  his  blotters. 
You  have  seen  that  pile  of  blotters  which  all  the  time  were  in 
the  hands  of  assistants  at  my  office,  being  examined  and  tabu- 
lated, and  that  tabulation  was  not  completed  until  long  after 
Mr.  Buttner  testified,  and  when  the  question  was  asked  of  Mr. 
Buttner,  I  had  no  more  idea  of  whether  there  had  been  arrests 
at  that  place  or  no  arrests.  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  Captain 
Price  if  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Buttner  testified  falsely  as  to  the 
number  of  arrests  that  were  made  there,  to  be  kind  enough  to 
point  out  the  places  in  the  testimony  where  he  so  testified;  not 
to  come  here  and  say  there  were  104  arrests  made  In  and  around 
that  place,  but  to  make  up  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
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that  were  arrested  and  the  dates  when  they  were  arrested  and 
the  places  in  the  blotter  where  those  arrests  can  be  examined^ 
so  that  we  may  see  just  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman — I  think  that  is  an  entirely  fair  proposition,  fair 
to  von  and  fair  to  Mr.  Moss.  1  don't  think  vou  intended  to  put 
the  imputation  on  Mr.  Moss  that  he  deliberately  and  intentionally 
allowed  false  testimony  to  be  brought  out. 

The  Witness — I  do  right  here,  and  I  assume  the  responsibility 
for  it. 

The  Chairman — Will  you  have  the  courtesy  to  hear  me  out? 
Mr.  Moss  has  stated,  and  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that 
neither  he  nor  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  those  blot- 
ters. They  were  voluminous,  and  we  had  a  great  manj^  other 
matters  to  take  up,  and  at  the  time  that  that  testimony  was  pro- 
duced here  I  know  that  he  did  not  and  that  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunitj"  to  examine  those  blotters  and  verify  his  testimony. 
Are  you  willing  to  believe  my  statement  to  that  effect? 

The  Witness — I  am  taking  your  word.  Are  you  willing  to 
hear  me  out? 

The  Chairman — Yes. 

The  Witness — Then  I  will  have  to  take  you  back  a  few  years 
ago  and  give  you  proof  where  that  man  procured  a  man  to  com- 
mit perjury  about  me — go  before  the  grand  jury.  I  want  to  show 
you  why  I  believe  this  man  is  capable  of  doing  anything.  I  am 
here  against  Frank  Moss  if  he  wants  to  meet  me,  and  I  will  tell' 
A'ou,  to  a  finish. 

The  Chairman — That  is  a  matter  between  you  and  Mr.  Moss- 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  this  examination. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  think  the  captain  can  hand  Mr.  Moss  the 
statement  that  he  wants. 

The  Witness — I  will  give  Mr.  Moss  every  item;  it  will  take 
time  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  warning  you  shall  have  every  opportunity 
and  fair  and  courteous  treatment;  and  all  I  have  got  to  say  to 
you  about  personal  statements  is  that  you  must  know  they  are 
not  pertinent  and  I  am  not  going  to  state  your  motive.  If  you 
have  evidence  of  such  things  as  you  say,  it  was  your  duty  to 
have  somebody  indicted.     A.  Ah,  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  Moss — You  don't  need  to  glare  at  me  and  stick  your  chin, 
out.     Stop,  you  look  more  handsome  the  other  way. 
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The  Chairniau — \\\-  don't  want  any  personal  discussion  be- 
tween counsel  and  witness. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  some  more  questions  to  ask  the  captain;  and 
J  shall  ask  him 

The  Witness — Go  ahead  now  and  be  good. 

Mr.  Moss — Sit  up  and  treat  me  respectfully  if  you  want  me 
to  treat  you  so.     I  do  not  need  any  protection. 

The  Witness — I  will  protect  you.  This  is  the  tirst  time  I  have 
spoken  to  you  in  ei^ihtrrn  years.  I  Imd  it  on  my  stomach  and  I 
liave  Kiven  it  to  vou  now. 


i-i" 


(i.  1 1  is  off  your  stomach  now  and  I  hope  you  feel  better;  I 
want  to  ask  you  it  \ou  have  taken  any  measures^-you  say  you 
Lave  taken  measures  to  close  up  Mr.  Ellis'  place?  A.  I  got  it 
closed. 

(J.  And  Mr.  Iluttner's  pla<;e?  A.  lluttnei's  place  is  a  pawn- 
t»h(tp  now  and  an  eatinghoiise. 

(i.  U  you  just  answer  the  (luestious  that  will  be  better.  You 
take  the  credit  now  for  having  closed  Buttner's  place  at  the 
time?    A.  No;  mv  comnumd  takes  the  credit. 

(2-  Vou  are  the  comni;iiidcr  of  the  comnumd;  how  did  you  do 
it?     A.   I'ut  officers  there,  prosecuting  the  men,  making  arrests. 

*i.  I>id  you  ever  get  him  convicted  of  anything?  A.  No.  not 
}i{[  indictments  hanging  over  liim. 

(J.  Without  getting  any  convicti()ns,  you  have  succeeded  in 
dosing  up  that  establishment  by  constant  effort — is  that  it?  A. 
Yes. 

(J.  And  that  etfort  has  consisted  in  the  placing  of  nun  at  the 
door,  constantly  arresting  the  persons  that  have  frequented  the 
place,  and  practically  making  his  plant  valueless?  A.  No.  no. 
Arresting  people  who  were  cruising  there  for  the  purpose  of  pros- 
titution, people  loitering  inside  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  and 
thieving,  and  arresting  the  proprietor  for  violations  of  law. 

Q.  Practically  you  uuide  it  unprolitable  to  run  the  business? 
A.  I  stopped  the  unlawful  practices  going  on  there. 

Q.  And  that  you  believe  made  it  unprofitable,  to  stop  it,  so 
that  it  had  to  be  sold  out?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  say  the  same  about  Mr.  Ellis'  place — the  White 
Elephant?  A.  No,  I  won't  say  as  to  that  about  Ellis'  for  this 
reason:  Ellis  has  not  been  in  control  of  his  place  on  Sixth  avenue 
for  some  months  previous  to  the  closing  of  it;  but  I  will  say 
the  same  about  Ellis  with  regard  to  118  West  Thirty-ninth  street. 
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Do  not  get  botli  places  confounded.  The  White  Elephant  is  ons 
Sixth  avenue  between  Twenty-eighth  and  Twentv-ninth  streets;, 
that  is  a  liquor  resort  or  run  under  a  club  license,  a  club  licpior 
tax  certilicate.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  West  Thirty-ninth 
street  was  a  large  flat  house,  furnished  up  with  flat  rooms — you 
know — ran  all  the  time  you  were  police  commissioner;  filled  witb 
whores  from  top  to  bottom.    You  know  that. 

Q.  We  are  not  talking  about  that,  although  you  are  at  perft-et 
liberty A.  You  know  the  place  1  mean;  you  made  a  particu- 
lar fight  on  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  in  closing  Mr.  Ellis?  A.  I  have  not 
got  that  place  closed  yet.  I  have  got  the  disorderly  people  out 
of  that  house  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  house  is  open. 

Q.  You  got  no  conviction  against  Ellis,  did  you?  A.  Ellis  is 
waiting  trial  now;  he  is  under  charge. 

Q.  Answer  that  question?     A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  conviction  against  anybody  running  it  un- 
der him?  A.  I  will  qualify  that  last  answer.  I  have  secured 
conviction  against  Mr,  Ellis. 

Q.  For  the  White  Elephant?    A.  No,  no. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about — the  White  Elephant. 
There  was  a  place  alongside  of  Corey's  Haymarket — you  know 
what  I  mean — Corey's  Haymarket?  A.  Alongside?  In  Thirti- 
eth street? 

Q.  On  Sixth  avenue,  wasn't  it?  A.  No;  56  West  Thirtieth, 
you  mean  the  Artisitic  club. 

Q.  Artistic  club,  yes.  I  see  from  this  article,  March  nth,. 
Herald:  "Broadway  garden  forced  to  close.  Resort  was  without 
proprietor  or  license,  and  the  police  ordered  the  shutters  put  up. 
Property  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  brewery  concern;"  and  so 
on.     Wasn't  that  place  closed  up?    A.  When? 

Q.  I  have  tried  to  refresh  your  mind  by  this  clipping  from  the 
Herald,  March  Gth,  1899.  A.  March  6th?  I  told  you  from  Auuust 
8th  to  March  Gth. 

Q.  Now,  this  Artistic  club,  56  West  Thirtieth  street,  kept  by 
Samuel  H.  Bickard — did  you  close  that  up?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  succeed  in  doing  that?  A.  Pulled  that  twa 
or  three  times. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  convictions?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  convict?  A.  All  the  Nancys  and  fairies  tliat 
were  there. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — male  prostitutes,  male  prosti- 
tutes?   A.  Degenerates,  yes,  do  you  know  what  that  is? 

Q.  That  was  such  a  place?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  get  convicted?    A.  Every  one  of  them  fined. 

Q.  Did  you  get  Bickard  convicted?    A.  He  is  awaiting  trial. 

Q.  Did  you  get  him  convicted?  A.  No,  he  has  not  been  tried 
yet. 

Q.  Did  you  get  his  manager  convicted?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  Fined  the  men  that  were  there. 

Q.  You  had  those  persons  arrested,  found  in  the  place,  fined 
for  disorderly  conduct?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anyone  convicted  for  keeping  a  disorderly 
house?    A.  The  case  has  not  been  disposed  of. 

Q.  Without  convictions  you  have  succeeded  in  closing  three 
place  there?    A,  Oh,  I  closed  a  dozen. 

Q.  There  are  three  which  we  have  picked  out?  A.  I  closed 
your  friend  Flagg  to  begin  with. 

Q.  There  are  three  we  have  picked  out  you  have  closed?  A. 
Give  me  credit  for  all  of  them  I  closed. 

Q.  Have  you  closed  those  three?    A.  I  closed  a  dozen. 

Q.  Have  you  closed  those  three?  A.  Which  three?  The 
Broadway 'garden,  the  White  Elephant  and  the  Artistic  club? 
Yes. 

Q.  Without  securing  a  conviction  of  any  proprietor?  A.  No. 
I  secured  convictions,  if  you  call  a  fine  a  conviction.  If  you  mean 
I  secured  a  conviction  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house,  I  did  not, 
because  the  times  they  made. 

Q.  Then  you  say  there  has  been  other  places  besides  those 
closed?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  So,  Captain,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  close  a  disorderly  re- 
sort, even  though  the  courts  do  not  convict  the  proprietors  of 
keeping  them,  isn't  it?     A.  I  have  closed  thirty  of  them. 

Q.  Answer  that  question.    It  is  possible,  isn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  that  you,  as  police  officer,  captain  of  your 
precinct,  are  unable  to  close?  A.  Oh,  yes;  it  requires  evidence 
to  close  a  place. 

Q.  You  did  not  require  evidence  to  close  those  three  placs? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  crime  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  and 
justifying  immediate  arrest,  and  then  taken  to  court,  the  facts  ex- 
plained to  the  magistrate,  the  prisoner  is  fined,  discourages  them 
— drives  them  out  in  that  wav. 
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Q.  What  places  in  your  precinct  are  there  that  you  are  unable 
to  close?  A.  Nothing,  if  I  can  get  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant 
it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  in  your  precinct  against  which  you  can- 
not get  the  evidence  that  you  would  like  to  close?  A.  If  you 
know  of  anything  that  is  wrong,  tell  me. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you?  A.  I  don't  understand  that  question;  re- 
peat it  please, 

Q.  Is  there  a  place  in  your  precinct  which  you  think  ought  to 
be  closed,  against  which  you  could  not  get  the  evidence  and 
therefore  did  not  close  it?    A.  At  present? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  don't  recall  any  particular  place. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  everj-  place  in  your  precinct  that  is  now 
open  is  running  substantially  without  violating  the  law?  A. 
Ko,  I  do  not  say  that.  The  law  may  be  violated,  but  where  I  or 
my  officers  fail  to  find  evidence,  we  cannot  make  arrests.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  law  may  not  be  violated.  I  say  as  captain  of 
that  precinct  that  I  am  anxious  to  receive  from  citizens  or  any 
persons  evidence  of  violation  of  law,  and  I  wull  act  on  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  places  there  which  are,  according  to  your 
judgment  as  a  police  officer,  grossly  violating  the  law,  against 
which  you  have  not  secured  evidence?    A.  I  should  judge  not. 

Q.  You  think  not?  A.  Not  on  reports  made  to  me  by  my  offi- 
cers. 

Q.  You  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  reports,  do  you?  A.  Well, 
it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  me  to  do  the  entire  work 
of  that  precinct  myself. 

Q.  You  do  not  depend  entirely  on  them?  A.  I  have  greatly 
to  depend. 

Q.  You  go  out  yourself  constantly?  A.  I  go  out  a  great  deal 
night  and  day. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Haymarket?  A. 
I  know  nothing  wrong  about  the  Haymarket;  yes,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  it  as  present.  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you 
so  that  you  will  understand  me;  since  I  came  to  that  precinct  I 
have  never  heard  any  complaint  of  larceny,  assault,  or  indecent 
acts  in  the  Haymarket.  The  people  that  go  there  behave  them- 
selves. Just  the  minute  they  become  disorderly  or  unlawful  in 
their  conduct,  that  minute  I  will  go  for  them. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  Haymarket?  A.  T  believe  it  belongs  to  an 
estate. 
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Q.  Doesn't  it  belong  to  Albert  J.  Adams?  A.  Xo,  sir;  McMiihou 
— I  believe  that  is  the  MeMahon  estate. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Cosmopolitan  club, 
as  it  has  been  called,  Thirty-tiist  street,  Charles  H.  Smith's  place? 
A.  The  Columbia? 

Q.  Columbia;  it  used  to  be  called  the  Cosmopolitan.  Are  you 
satistied  with  the  conduct  of  that  place?  A.  I  have  got  to  be,  I 
will  tell  you  why. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  have  got  to  be?  A.  There  is  two  liquor  tax 
certificates.  The  liquor  store  down  stairs  has  a  liquor  tax  license, 
and  the  Columbia  club  upstairs  has  a  chartered  club  license.  I 
don't  know  as  I  ought  to  tell  this  now,  because  the  police  are 
working  there.  I  don't  think  it  is  right  for  me  to  explain.  There 
are  two  liquor  tax  certificates  working,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  getting  evidence. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  place?  A.  No,  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  it.  and  there  are  others  not  satisfied  with 
it,  but  we  have  got  to  act  within  the  law. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  Tivoli?  A.  The  Tivoli  is  a  new 
place,  opened  theie.  and  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  we  have  made 
thn'e  or  four  arrests  for  violation  of  the  liquor  tax  law. 

Q.  You  have  made  some  arrests  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law. 
What  became  of  those  arrests?    A.  Pending. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  general  conduct  of  that  place? 
A.  I  li;ivc  heard  of  no  assaults  or  frays  or  larcenys  there — any- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  Does  it  not  come  within  the  ordinary  designation  of  dis- 
orderly lu)use?  .\.  Not  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  magis- 
trates. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  judgment?  A.  ;My  judgment  is 
not  infallible  and  I  am  not  supreme;  I  have  got  to  be  guided  by 
the  magistrates. 

Q.  T  am  asking  what  it  is — what  is  your  judgment — is  is  a 
proper  jilace?    A.  Proper  i)lace  to  be  licensed. 

Q.  Well,  a  i>r<q)er  place  to  be  licensed,  to  be  allowed  to  exist? 
A.  You  will  hav(»  to  ask  ^Mr.  Lyman  about  that;  he  gave  that 
license. 

Q.  They  have  no  discretion  as  to  the  licensing?  A.  They  do 
not  make  any  inquiries  from  the  police. 

Q.  They  have  no  discretion  under  the  law.  I  am  asking  you  if 
yon  consider  it  a  proper  place  to  be  allowed  to  exist?    A.  I  have 
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licard  no  complaiuts  yet  Until  I  get  evidence  that  will  warrant 
iiic  in  making  an  arrest  I  will  pass  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 

(J.  I  am  asking  you  in  your  judgment  is  that  a  proper  place 
I'oi-  you  as  captain  of  i>olice  to  allow  to  exist?  A.  I  know  of  noth- 
in;.'  wrong  al>out  the  place.  If  it  was  improper  I  would  have  had 
it  closed  long  ago. 

<J.  Will  you  answer  that  question  definitely;  do  you  consider 
ii  a  proper  or  improper  place  to  be  allowed  to  exist?  A.  I  can- 
nut  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is 
proper  or  improper  in  Kew  York;  I  am  a  police  officer. 

ii.  A  police  officer  has  to  deal  with  disorderly  houses  and  im- 
moral resorts?    A.  He  can  make  a  report  on  what  he  sees. 

(}.  And  he  can  arrest?    A.  Yes,  if  the  facts  will  warrant. 

ii.  I  am  asking  you  from  the  reports  and  from  what  you  have 
seen  if  you  consider  the  Tivoli  a  proper  place  to  be  allowed  to 
exist?    A.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know. 

ii.  And  what  will  you  say  about  the  Cairo?  A.  The  Cairo? 
That  is  a  hot  one  ain't  it? 

Q.  That  is  a  hot  one;  take  that  right  down.  That  is  a  fair 
ans^wer?  A.  The  Cairo  is  a  first  class,  full  fledged  hotel,  with  a 
basement  and  restaurant  in  the  basement.  This  is  bona  fide,  Mr. 
]\lazet.  Upstairs  is  a  smoking  room,  and  I  have  been  in  there  two 
or  three  times,  and  a  cafe;  ten  bedrooms,  everything  fully 
equipped;  closes  promptly  on  the  minute  of  1  o'clock,  so  far  as 
drinking  or  any  music  is  concerned;  sit  and  smoke  and  drink 
oolfee  every  morning.    I  cannot  close  it. 

ii.  Is  it  a  proper  place  to  exist?  A.  Yes,  in  my  judgment. 
There  are  places  of  that  kind  in  every  city  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  it  a  hot  one?    A.  I^ecause  it  is  Cairo. 

ii.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  It  was  considered  hot  at 
Chicago  in  the  World's  Fair— that  is  all  I  know — the  Streets  of 
Cairo.    Were  you  out  there? 

ii.  Do  you  mean  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  disorderly  re- 
sort? A.  Ko,  no,  no,  I  do  not.  It  is  the  resort  of  people  of  sport- 
ing proclivities,  women  who  are  considered  women  of  question- 
able character  go  in  there;  some  of  our  pretty  good  people  go 
down — deacons  of  the  church  I  have  met  in  there — I  have  met 
them  in  there  and  I  took  them  there. 

Q.  You  have  taken  them  there  to  show  them  the  sights?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  have  taken  them  there  to  show  them  the  sights?  A. 
Yes,  friends  of  yours. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

(2.  In  regard  to  this  Cairo,  do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  any 
man  can  go  in  there  any  hour  of  the  day  or  any  Sunday  or  week 
day,  and  by  paying  twenty-five  cents  for  a  membership  card,  can 
buy  all  the  liquor  he  wants?  A.  No.  That  club  went  out  of  ex- 
istence the  1st  of  May;  that  club  is  defunct. 

(J.  Of  this  vear?    A.  Yes.  Last  vear  was  the  rear. 

(^  It  lasted  until  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
would  not  renew  the  club  license. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(2.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  about  the  Cairo?  A.  None; 
not  a  complaint  about  the  Cairo. 

<2.  Of  any  kind?    A.  No;  they  close  promptly  on  time. 

(}.  Now  let  me  read  you  this:  "  March  3,  1S99,  Commissioners 
of  Police  Board,  300  Mulborrv  street,  New  York  city.  Gentle- 
men:  We  have  received  comjilaints  from  a  number  of  business 
min.  members  of  this  association,  to  the  effect  that  clerks  in  their 
emjiloy  have  been  enveigled  into  a  resort  known  as  '  Cairo  Caf^/ 
at  30  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  The  proprietor  of  this  resort 
is  an  Egyptian  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Ossayni.  Will  you  kindly 
refer  the  matter  to  the  captain  of  the  precinct  in  whose  jurisdic- 
tion this  resort  is  carried  on.  get  a  report  from  him  and  send  it 
to  us.  We  are  not  an  association  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
but  simply  an  association  of  business  men,  and  the  complaints 
and  excuses  have  been  so  numerous  from  our  clerks  about  this 
resort  that  we  request,  as  a  Business  Men's  Association  that  you 
see  that  the  captain  of  the  precinct  acts  at  once  and  closes  up 
this  illegal  resort.  Yours  very  truly,  Stanton  &  Trowbridge," 
counsel  to  the  Exporters  and  Importers  Association,  68  Broad 
street,  New  York;  to  which  is  attached  this  report:  "Precinct 
No.  19,  Walter  L.  Thompson,  inspector  fourth  district.  Sir:  Pur- 
suant to  your  orders  to  report  on  attached,  letter  of  con^plaint 
signed,  Stanton  &  Trowbridge,  No.  08  Broad  street,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  I  called  upon  Mr.  Stanton  at  his  office.  No. 
OS  Rroad  street,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  personally  he 
knows  nothing  against  the  place,  but  said  that  he  would  en- 
deavor to  get  me  the  names  of  several  persons  who  could  testify 
against  the  place.  The  Cairo  Caf6  is  a  duly  licensed  hotel,  hold- 
ing Liquor  Tax  Certificate  No.  6856,  in  addition  to  which  they 
abo  hold  Liquor  Tax  Certificate  No.  6421,  granted  to  a  chartered 
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club,  known  as  the  Amor  club.  No  complaint  has  evei'  bfeu  ma(i(^ 
to  me  previous  to  Ibis,  neither  has  any  assault  or  larceny  been 
reported  therefrom.  The  place  is  a  well  known  resort  conducted 
by  Joseph  Oussani,  and  is  conducted  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner.  Should  any  evidence  be  obtained  that  will  warrant 
police  action  1  will  act  promptly.  Respectfully,  James  K.  Price^ 
Captain.  Nineteenth  precinct."  You  had  forgotten  that  when  you 
testified?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  call  that  a  complaint?  A.  I  recall  it  now  when 
you  read  it  to  me.  Will  you  call  that  man  before  this  committee 
that  sends  this  letter  here? 

Q.  No,  I  am  asking-  you  questions  here.  A.  There  was  no  lar- 
ceny committed  there;  there  was  no  complaint  from  any  business- 
man, but  there  was  a  civil  action  pending  against  the  proprietor^ 
and  that  gentleman  who  wrote  that  letter  wanted  to  use  the  police 
to  collect  that  judgment. 

Q.  Whatever  you  may  say  about  that,  he  is  not  here  at  this. 
time  to  answer.     A.  I  can  give  you  his  address. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  called  very  specifically  to  that  resort 
last  March?    A.  I  investigated  it;  stand  on  that  report. 

Q.  Y^'ou  stand  on  that  now?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  so  far  as  you  testify  here,  that  is  a 
proper  place  to  be  allow^ed  to  exist?  A.  Yes;  those  places  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  in  cities  of  this  size  under  proper  police  re- 
straint; they  should  be;  common  sense  will  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  law  is?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  policeman's  duty  is?  A.  Y^'es,  of 
course. 

Q.  Is  it  a  prerogative  of  a  policeman  to  moralize?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  belong.s  to  the  Legislature,  doesn't  it?  A.  Y^es,  sir, 
and  to  the  magistrates,  particularly  in  this  town. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  a  policeman  to  enforce  the  law,  isn't 
it?    A.  Yes,  and  we  are  doing  it. 

Q.  Regardless  of  his  own  judgment.  And  if  he  does  not  en- 
force the  law  and  places  are  allowed  to  exist,  does  not  that  raise 
the  eternal  accusation  of  protection?  A.  No.  Evil  to  him  who 
evil  thinks. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  these  places  is  that 
which  leads  up  to  the  common  belief  that  they  are  protected?' 
A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  so?  A.  That  only  emanates  from  an  evil 
mind,  thoughts  of  that  kind. 
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Q.  You  think  that  the  thought  that  disorderly  resorts  are  pro- 
tected in  this  city  emanates  only  from  an  evil  mind?  A.  No; 
I  have  heard  people  saying  they  were  protected.  When  I  went 
up  against  Buttner  he  said  he  was  protected;  Flagg  said  he  was 
protected;  he  was  well  protected  by  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  ^\'hat  about  it  when  you  went  up  against  the  proprietor  of 
the  Tivoli  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Haymarket  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Columbia  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Cairo;  did  they 
say  they  were  protected?    A.  Ah;  when  did  I  go  up  against  them. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know;  did  you  ever?  A.  I  never 
liad  occasion  other  than  arrests  have  been  made. 

Q.  Some  you  go  against  and  some  you  do  not  go  against?  A. 
J  am  against  anybody  that  violates  law  in  my  precinct. 

Q.  The  kind  of  people  that  were  going  to  Mr.  Ellis'  White 
Elephant,  I  mean  the  women,  the  reputed  prostitutes,  are  the 
same  kind  of  jyeople  that  were  going  to  the  Cairo,  aren't  they? 
A.  No,  no;  a  gang  of  organized  thieves  were  going  to  Ellis'  and 
going  to  Buttnei's,  used  for  the  purpose  of  badgering  and  rob- 
bery with  knock-out  drops  in  their  pocket. 

(2-  Where  are  these  peojjle  now?  A.  A  majority  of  them  are 
in  jail  or  out  of  my  precinct;  I  don't  know  where  they  are. 

Q.  How  manv  women  have  vou  arrested  since  you  have  been 
in  that  precinct?    A.  From  the  street? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  About  2.700. 

Q.  About  2,700  arrested  from  the  street  in  what  length  of 
time?     A.  From  the  2Gth  day  of  last  August  up  to  May  29th. 

Q.  That  is  how  many  months — seven  months — 2,700  did  you 
say?  A.  Twenty  seven  hundred.  Three  hundred  of  them  were 
discharged. 

Q.  Twenty-four  hundred  held  for  seven  months?  A.  Yes,  all 
•city  servants;  everyone  of  them  working  for  the  city  treasury. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  large  number;  you  must  have  been  quite 
busy?  A.  Go  up  and  ask  the  citizens;  they  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  been  doing. 

Q.  That  is  girls  are  arrested  and  fined;  they  are  arrested,  and 
given  bail,  generally  by  Mr.  Nelson?    A.  No,  no. 

Q.  J^ome  of  them  are  fined  then?    A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Then  they  go  back  on  the  street,  don't  they?  A.  No;  some 
of  them  go  to  the  Island. 

Q.  A  small  portion  of  them  go  to  the  Island?  A.  Recently 
Mr.  Pool  has  helped  me  out  by  sending  them  all  to  the  work- 
liouse  or  woodyard  or  Magdalen  Home. 
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Q.  Yon  have  a  pair  of  sisters  there,  the  Durant  sisters,  that 
jou  arrested  some  eighty  times?  A.  They  are  both  in  the  Mag- 
dalen Home  now,  or  in  the  woodyard. 

Q.  You  arrested  those  women  some  eighty  times  on  the  street? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  the  poor  creatures  who  infest  such  places  as  we 
have  been  talking  about?  A.  ZS'o;  they  would  not  let  them  go  in 
there,  that  class  of  people. 

Q.  They  would  not  get  into  Thirty-first  street  and  Sixth  ave- 
nue? A.  You  know  the  French  people;  they  are  degenerates^ 
male  and  female,  and  they  are  not  permitted  in  those  places. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  these  women  arrested  on  the  street, 
many  of  them,  are  not  frequenters  of  the  place  at  Thirty-first 
street  and  Sixth  avenue?    A.  Xo,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Captain,  do  you  remember  the  outcry  that  was  made  against 
Captain  Chapman  during  the  former  board  of  police  when  he 
would  arrest  seven  or  eight  women  a  week?  A.  No,  I  never  lost 
any  sleep  over  Chapman  at  all. 

'Q.  Don't  you  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  roasted  in  the  com- 
munity for  arresting  seven  or  eight  women  a  week?  A.  Never 
gave  him  a  thought. 

Q.  Nobody  has  called  you  down  for  arresting  2,700  women  in 
seven  months  have  they?    A.  I  am  willing  to  be  called  down. 

Q.  They  have  not?  A.  Nothing  but  compliments  up  my  way, 
Mr.  Moss.  It  is  possible  for  your  w'ife  and  my  wife  to  walk  those 
streets  and  not  get  insulted. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  Thirty-third  street  near  Seventh  avenue 
where  those  badger  houses  are?  A.  I  would  like  to  know  where 
they  are. 

Q.  I  will  have  to  read  you  some  of  my  evidence  one  of  these 
days?    A.  Don't  read.    Give  me  proof. 

Q.  I  will  teach  you  something  about  your  precinct?  A.  Don't 
read;  give  me  some  proof.    I  cleaned  that  block  out  pretty  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  people  living  on  the  west  side,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues A.  That  ain't  my  precinct. 

Q.  Wait — when  they  want  to  go  across  town  make  a  detour 
and  go  around  Thirty-fourth  street?  A.  Not  now.  Last  July 
they  used  to  do  that  and  I  believe  you  got  a  letter  to  that  effect; 
I  have  got  one  too  here  in  my  bag. 

Q.  These  women  that  walk  and  solicit  on  the  street— these 
poor  women  that  everybody  pities  and  that  you  have  to  arrest 
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much  against  your  will,  I  suppose  they  must  have  some  places 
where  they  transact  their  business?    A.  Over  in  Ellis'  flats. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say — look  here;  you  are  on  oath;  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  2,700  women  have  done  their  business 
in  Ellis'  flats?  A.  I  mean  fully  iOO  or  500  have  done  business  in 
Ellis'  flats  in  the  Twenty-fourth  precinct,  and  up  in  Harlem,  up  in 
your  neighborhood,  where  he  has  got  in,  and  in  Thirty-ninth 
street,  I  mean  to  say  that  without  fear  of  contradiction. 

Q.  There  are  no  disorderly  houses  in  Thirty-first  street?  A. 
There  is  one  or  two  places  alleged  to  be. 

Q.  None  in  Thirty-second?    A.  There  are  places  alleged  to  be. 

Q.  None  in  Thirty-third?     A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  None  in  Twenty-ninth?     A.  There  is  some  there. 

Q.  None  in  Fortieth  street?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  None  in  Twenty-seventh  street?  A.  No;  that  is  cleaned 
out. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  2,700  women  that  you  have  arrested 
are  only  a  fraction  of  the  army  of  women  that  are  doing  business 
in  houses  in  your  precinct?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  I  know  this  much  that  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  2,700 
women  arrested  in  my  precinct  reside  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  And  what  are  they  doing  in  the  precinct?  A.  They  come 
from  Harlem,  from  the  west  side  and  the  east  side,  and  tliey 
operate  in  that  precinct  because  it  is  the  theatre  center,  and 
hotel  center;  it  is  where  everybody  comes  when  they  come  to 
New  York,  ui)  around  between  Fourteenth  and  Forty-second 
street. 

Q.  Yes,  and  because  there  are  not  only  those  four  places  I  have 
mentioned,  but  twenty  places.     A.  I  wish  you  would  name  them. 

Q.  Where  women  are  to  be  found  in  the  back  rooms  every  night? 
A.  Where? 

Q.  In  your  precinct.     A.  Back  rooms  of  what? 

Q.  Of  places.  A.  What  kind  of  places — Kaines  law  hotels? 
I  can't  prevent  that,  nor  you  can't. 

Q.  Then  you  know  they  are  there,  do  you?  A.  No,  I  don't 
know  they  are  there;  if  you  do  tell  me  where  they  are. 

Q.  They  find  an  attraction  in  your  precinct?  A.  Didn't  I  tell 
vou  it  is  the  centre  of  the  citv  and  the  theatre  and  hotel  centre^ 
where  they  are  more  likely  to  strike  men  than  they  are  on  Tenth 
avenue. 

Q.  How  ma.ny  were  arrested  last  week?  A.  We  average  about 
thirty-five  prisoners  a  day — not  all  w^omen. 
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Q.  How  nuuiv  women  a  da\  ?  A.  l^ossibly  eighty-five  to  a  hun- 
dred. 

Q.  In  a  week  you  mean?    A.  Last  week. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  they  all  come  from  Ellis'  flats?  A.  No, 
no. 

Q.  TLe  Ellis  flats  are  closed  up  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? 
A.  No,  he  has  got  flats  all  over,  that  fellow  has,  you  don't  know 
one-tenth  of  that  fellow's  property. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  robberies  at  Ellis'  jilaoe.  Have 
you  any  record  of  any  robberies  on  the  blotter,  at  the  White 
Elephant?  A.  No;  in  Thirty-ninth  street,  118  Thirty-ninth.  That 
is  why  I  do  not  class  the  White  Elephant  as  bad  as  Thirty-ninth. 

Q.  You  have  no  record  of  any  arrests  or  cases  of  robbery  at 
the  White  Elephant?     A.  Yes,  people  taken  from  there. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  record  of  them — will  you  point  them  out? 
A.  Yes,  I  will — robberies  reported  at  the  station  house  from  the 
White  Elephant. 

Q.  You  thought  you  knew  who  I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke 
about  Mr.  Farrell.  What  gave  you  any  idea  that  I  had  a  par- 
ticular Mr.  Farrell  in  mind?  A.  Because  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  a  Frank  Farrell. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  about  him?  A.  Common  talk  here 
m  the  town — newspapers. 

Q.  What  about  him?    A.  About  a  Frank  Farrell. 

Q.  W^hat  about  him?  A.  Nothing;  I  don't  know  anything  about 
him.  There  is  a  Frank  Farrell  who  has  been  going  bail  in  my 
station  house. 

Q.  Well,  but  what  should  there  be  about  common  talk  in  the 
neighborhood  or  community  of  Frank  Farrell  that  would  make 
you  think  I  was  thinking  of  him?  A.  From  what  I  heard  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear?    A.  Now,  Frank  Farrell- 


Q.  What  did  you  hear?  A.  A  good  deal  said  about  Frank 
Farrell — a  good  deal  alleged,  nothing  proven. 

Q.  What  alleged?  A.  That  he  was  a  friend  of  the  chief's,  and 
bondsman  and  everything  like  that,  and  the  Frank  Farrell  I  have 
named  is  not  the  man  you  are  talking  about  at  all. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  alleged  that  Frank  Farrell  was  bondsman  for  the 
chief— was  not  that  your  friend,  Nelson?    A.  No,  I  guess  not. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  Frank  Farrell  was  in  I'wenty-ninth  street, 
didn't  you?  A.  I  find  from  my  blotter  that  Frank  Farrell  who 
had  gone  on  bail  bonds  lives  on  Twenly  ninth  street. 
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Q.  How  about  Frank  Fairell's  poolioom  at  54  West  Twenty- 
ninth?     A.  There  is  no  pooh'oom  at  54  West  Twenty-ninth. 

Q.  Not  now?  A.  There  has  not  been  a  poolroom  in  my  precinct 
since  last  August,  when  1  took  command.  Do  you  know  the  de- 
finition of  a  poolroom? 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Harris  as 
to  their  placing  bets  on  horses  at  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  that  fact  come  to  your  attention?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  over  paid  any  attention  to  that  place?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Ever  made  any  arrests  there?    A.  One  arrest  made  there. 

Q.  When?    A.  The  record  will  show. 

Q.  When?  About  when?  A.  Before  this  notice — before  this 
■evidence  was  given  as  to  that  place,  you  will  find  it. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  find  out  who  kept  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  kept  it?     A.  The  man  that  was  arrested. 

Q.  And  what  about  Considine's  plaee.  Fortieth  street  and  Sixth 
avenue?    A.  There  was  three  arrests  there. 

Q.  When?     A.  Previous  to  your  report. 

Q.  What  was  done  in  those  cases?  A.  One  is  awaiting  trial 
and  the  others  discharged. 

Mr.  Mazet — You  williunke  up  this  statement? 
The  Witness — Yes. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday.  June  1.  1899,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
88 
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Thursday,  June  3,  ISO'i. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10.30  a.  m.,  in  the 
New  Criminal  Court  Building,  New  York  city,  N.  Y. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (ehairman),  and  Messrs.  Fallows,  Cost.-llo, 
Wilson,  Hoffman  and  Roland. 

JOHN  R.  \\'00D,  called  as  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follews: 

Last  niglit  I  was  at  392  Bowery.  I  was  there  until  about  live 
minutes  of  one;  there  wasn't  anything  particular  happened  in  the 
place,  but  as  I  came  out — that  is  a  place  where  fancy  gentlemen 
go;  it  is  near  Fifth  street.  It  is  called  the  Palm  club,  I  beliexe, 
a  place  where  male  prostitutes  resort.  I  was  there  last  nighr  in 
the  performance  of  my  duty,  in  company  with  Mr.  Harris.  There 
were  such  persons  present.  They  were  soliciting  men  at  the 
tables — that  is,  men  were  soliciting  men  at  the  tables.  I  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  in;  merely  walked  in;  they  promised  to  give 
a  show,  as  they  call  it,  I  have  been  there  before,  about  three 
times. 

By  Mr.  O'Sullivan: 

Q.  And  did  you  always  observe  the  same  conditions  that  you 
talk  about?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

That  is,  I  always  observed  these  degenerate  men  there  in  large 
number,  quite  large  numbers  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  and  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  these  degenerates  together.  They  had 
promised  to  give  a  show,  as  they  call  it,  and  it  seems  that  the  rhiug 
fell  through,  or  they  were  afraid  to  give  it.  And  about  1.05  p.  m., 
it  looked  very  much  like  a  put  up  job;  some  congressman  or  as- 
semblyman was  in  there;  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  some  time 


ago- 


Q.  You  mean  some  official;  we  will  strike  out  congressman  or 
assemblyman;  some  official  whom  you  did  not  know  by  name?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  whispered  to  the  proprietor  and  the  proprietor  acted 
very  mysterious  after  that;  he  seemed  to  trj'  to  hold  us;  we  got 
suspicious  and  started  to  leave,  and  we  left  about  five  miniires 
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to  one,  and  as  we  stepped  out  of  the  place  Captain  Chapman  walked 
in  with  a  squad  of  men.  I  never  saw  Chapman  there  before.  He 
ordered  the  place  closed  and  said  he  wouldn't  stand  for  any 
souvenir  nights.  Then  I  went  over  and  jumped  on  a  Second 
avenue  car  and  transferred  to  Thirty-fourth  street  and  walked 
down  to  Thirty-first  street  aud  into  54  West  Thirty-first  street,  a 
gambling  place.  I  have  gambled  there  in  the  performance  of  my 
duty.  That  is  one  of  the  places  that  1  mentioned  in  my  former 
testimony.  There  was  considerable  gambling  going  on  there  last 
night.  After  1  came  out  of  there  I  heard  a  man  say,  "  There  they 
go;  knife  the  sons  of  bitches;  cut  their  guts  out.''  I  can't  say 
whether  he  pointed  to  me.  I  simi)ly  heard  the  voice.  Then  I 
heard  a  number  of  men  running  towards  me  and  towards  Mr. 
Harris,  and  lie  and  I  steiipetl  aside;  I  thought  they  were  drunken 
men,  and  I  stepped  aside.  I  saw  Bob  Nelson  coming  towards  me 
feeling  in  his  pocket  as  though  hr  was  after  a  knife  or  a  pistol, 
and  he  was  pretty  close  to  me  then  and  struck  at  me;  I  dodged 
the  l>low  and  jumped  behind  a  cab  and  he  turned  and  struck  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  mouth,  cutting  his  lip  and  cutting  the  side  of  his 
face.  Then  I  left.  A  policeman  grabbed  ^Ir.  Harris  and  struck 
at  him  with  a  club,  a  policeman  standing  a  few  feet  from  both 
of  us;  struck  at  him,  I  don't  think  he  hit  him.  I  was  then  running 
away  from  these  people  that  were  trying  to  knife  me. 

By  the  Chairman: 

I  didn't  get  the  number  of  that  policeman.  I  don't  believe  I 
would  know  him  if  1  saw  him;  I  know  he  was  a  very  tall  man, 
black  mustache.    I  might  nnd  I  might  not;  I  don't  believe  I  would. 

By  ^Ir.  Hoffman: 

The  name  of  this  place  I  went  to  where  Captain  Chapman  snid 
he  wouldn't  stand  for  a  souvenir  night  is  called  the  Palm  club, 
I  believe.  I  don't  know  whether  this  club  has  a  certificate  of  in- 
corporation. It  is  right  back  of  the  saloon.  I  don't  know  whelher 
the  place  has  a  license  or  not.  I  don't  know  whether  tlip  snloon 
has  a  license.    I  did  not  make  any  inquiry. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

That  is  the  place  commonly  called  Paresis  hall.  That  is  the 
place  you  directed  the  attention  of  the  chief  to  while  he  was  on 
the  stand. 
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EDWARD  C.  SnEEHY,  re-called: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

1  am  one  of  the  tax  commissioners.  I  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Van  Wyck,  January,  1S9S.  I  knew  Mr.  Van  A\yck  before  I  was 
appointed,  quite  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Moss.  I  am  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Crokcr.  I  have  known  him  a  number  of  years.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  Democratic  club.  The  mayor  told  me  one 
eyeninjr  that  he  had  mv  name  under  consideration  for  a  commis- 
sionership.  I  had  not  spoken  to  anyone  about  it  before.  I  never 
asked  it.  I  have  had  real  estate  transactions  with  or  for  Mr. 
Croker,  some  years  ago.  I  have  held  property  for  him.  I  acted 
as  the  broker  in  the  matter  of  some  lots,  that  was  all.  I  do  not 
now  hold  property  for  him.  I  had  never  before  been  a  tax  com- 
missioner. I  had  been  interested  in  real  estate  for  the  past  thirty 
odd  years.  I  have  always  studied  up  the  subject  fairly  well.  My 
knowledge  of  taxation  is  simply  what  was  gained  as  a  real  estate 
man,  as  the  owner  of  real  estate. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  agree  with  this  description  of  the 
powers  of  your  department  as  I  find  it  in  the  ^yorld  of  Tuesday. 
It  is  stated  to  be  a  most  important  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. ''  This  department  makes  no  public  display  as  do  the  police, 
street  cleaning  and  like  departments.  It  deals  directly  with  only 
one  in  twenty  of  the  citizens,  and  with  them  its  dealings  are  all 
private  and  almost  all  secret.  Yet  its  hand  is  in  the  pocket  of 
every  citizen."  That  is  not  in  the  sense  of  a  highway  robber,  neces- 
sarily, but  it  draws  from  the  community  money  to  be  used  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government.  Do  you  agree  with  that  so  far?  A. 
Well,  so  far  as  the  duty  of  the  tax  commissioners,  I  certainly  do 
agree  w'ith  it. 

Q.  "  It  can  rob  one  man  and  enrich  another,  and  none  will  know 
it  except  him  that  is  enriched."  Do  you  believe  that  is  true?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  can't  agree  with  that. 

Q.  W^hy  can't  it  do  that  if  it  wants  to?  A.  It  can't  do  that  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  on  the  principle  of  equalization. 

Q.  You  believe  that  equalization  is  one  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant duties  of  the  tax  department,  do  you?  A.  By  all  means, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  principles  of  correct  taxation  are? 
A.  The  principle  of  correct  taxation  is  to  proceed  to  assess  all 
property  assessable  under  the  law  in  the  city  of  New  York  equally 
and  just,  with  economy  and  industry. 
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Q.  Now  the  equalization  of  taxes  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  tlie 
honesty  of  the  administration  of  the  tax  department,  isn't  it?  A. 
Well,  that  is  the  basis  of  taxation,  equalization. 

Q.  Now  supposing  the  tax  commission  does  not  equalize  values;, 
supposing  it  is  not  fair,  making  some  property  higher  in  assessed 
value  and  other  property  lower;  does  it  not  then  take  from  one 
more  than  it  does  from  another?    A.    By  all  means. 

Q.  Then  this  is  true  that  it  can  rob  one  man  and  enrich  auotlur 
it  has  the  physical  power  to  do  it,  hasn't  it?    A.  Under  the  law, 
I  suppose  if  an  error  is  made — but  remember,  Mr,  Moss,  that  no 
tax  commissioner  makes  any  assessments.     They  are  made  by 
deputy  commissioners. 

ii.  I  know,  but  the  tax  commissioners  are  responsible  for  these 
deputies,  are  they  not?    A.  They  are  resjiousible  for  themselves. 

Q,  Who  appoints  the  deputies?     A.  The  commissioners. 

Q.  Exactly,  and  the  commissioners  can  remove  them,  can  tbey 
not?    A.  On  charges,  yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  tax  commissioner  deputies  do  not  do  their  duty 
proiK,'rly,  the  tax  commissioners  then  have  the  |)0wer  to  correct 
it,  haven't  they?    A.  They  have,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  comes  back  to  the  tax  commissioners,  doesn't  it?  A. 
It  comes  back  when  a  complaint  is  made. 

Q.  And  if  tlir  deputies  appointed  by  the  tax  cuunuissioners  fail 
to  do  their  duty  projterly  the  ri'sponsil)ility  rests  uiK)n  the  tax 
commi.ssiouers  who  appoint  them  and  who  can  correct  their  er- 
rors; isn't  that  so?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  "It  reaches  and  touches  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,"  that 
is  true,  isn't  it?     A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  "  IJy  unjust  discriminations,  by  slothful  methods  of  mak- 
ing up  tax  rolls,  by  reaching  always  for  those  least  able  to  defend 
themselves  and  least  conscious  of  the  injustices  of  which  they 
are  none  the  less  the  victims,  this  department  of  assessments 
and  taxes  can  raise  rent;"  that  is  true,  isn't  it?  A.  Xo:  they  can't 
raise  rents. 

Q.  It  can  raise  rents  by  putting  the  taxes  on?  A.  Nat  al- 
ways, sir;  it  is  purely  a  matter  with  the  landlord. 

Q.  If  you  increase  the  tax  rate  on  the  property  and  the  asses- 
sable value,  the  landlord  is  very  apt  to  raise  his  rent,  isn't  he'^ 
A.  That  is  according  to  his  own  idea  of  business. 

Q.  He  is  very  apt  to  do  it?  A.  He  might  do  it;  yes.  But  I 
have  heard  of  no  case  as  yet. 
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(j.  "  It  may  blight  certain  businesses."  That  is,  it  may  dis- 
cTiiuinate  in  favor  of  one  as  against  another;  it  can  do  that,  can't 
it?    A.  It  can. 

<J.  ''It  can  build  up  other  businesses."  That  is,  by  making 
taxes  lower  for  them,  and  lower  values;  it  can  do  that?  A.  They 
cannot  build  up  a  business  by  lowering  taxation;  you  can  only 
benetit  the  individual. 

<2.  I  know,  but  you  can  make  its  expenses  lower  by  making  its 
taxes  lower;  it  can  do  that?    A.  Yes,  it  can  do  that. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know  Mr.  Sheehy,  whether  you  personally 
participated  in  the  appointment  of  the  deputy  tax  commis- 
sioners; did  3'ou  have  a  voice  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  each  man  represents  your  judgment;  is  that  so? 
Each  man  is  acceptable  to  you  as  a  man  qualified  and  fitted  to 
do  the  work?    A.  As  recommended  bv  the  civil  service  board. 

Q.  Do  they  suit  you?  A.  Yes,  from  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment through  the  civil  service  board;  we  have  no  other  way  than 
to  Take  those  that  are  put  on  the  list. 

Q.  The  deputy  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  Do  they  suit  you?  Have  you 
.any  fault  to  find  with  them?  A.  I  have  not  discovered  any  yet, 
this  year.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  made  an  assessment 
in  Greater  New  York. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  their  work?  A.  I  don't 
know  of  any  just  know.  Mx  attention  has  been  directed  to  that 
work.  I  know  Barney  O'Hara.  Before  he  was  appointed  he  was 
in  The  real  estate  business.  Henry  A.  Perry  was  an  old  attach<? 
of  the  office  before  I  went  there.  Eugene  J.  McEnrow  has  been 
there  a  number  of  years,  I  understand.  James  F.  Moore  has  been 
clerk  in  the  department  many  years  and  a  very  experienced 
■deputy.  Henry  J.  Outenreif  is  a  very  good  man;  he  has  been 
there  a  great  many  years,  I  believe.  E.  P.  Cringle  is  a  very  good 
man,  too.  I  think  he  was  there,  too,  Mr.  Moss,  an  old  employee, 
I  Think.  Daniel  Englehart  was  employed  in  the  office  a  number 
■of  years  before.  Herman  Shoemaker  was  a  former  employee; 
but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  Edward  P.  Tarroll  was  there. 
James  Connolly  has  been  in  the  office  four  or  five  years.  James 
C.  Strahan  is  a  very  old  employee.  Quite  a  number  of  these  men 
served  as  deputies  before.  They  were  serving  prior  to  my  ap- 
pointment. These  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  are  the 
gentlemen  who  have  fixed  the  assessed  values  of  the  property, 
some  of  them;  they  are  the  gentlemen  who  fixed  the  values;  the 
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gentlemen  who  in  my  term  as  commissioner,  with  my  colleagues, 
do  that  work,  and  from  whose  work  appeals  lie  to  us. 

(>.  These  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  and  who 
you  say  were  formerly  in  the  oflSce  as  deputy  commissioners, 
heli>ed  to  fix  the  values  under  the  former  administration,  did  they 
not?    A.  Thev  were  there  before  I  went  there. 

<j.  And  you  have  never  heard  any  complaint  that  you  remem- 
bt'i'.  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  against  the  work,  character,  or  the 
methods  of  these  men  who  held  over  from  the  former  administra- 
tion? A.  I  will  state  in  connection  with  that,  Mr.  Moss,  from 
the  thirtieth  day  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  June  the  commis- 
sioners sit  and  hear  all  complaints  from  the  entire  Greater  New 
York.  All  comi)laints  that  are  made  to  us,  we  sit  there  and  hear 
them,  and  investigate  them;  if  the  deputy  is  too  high  in  his  assess- 
ment, we  reduce  it,  and  if  he  is  too  low,  we  increase  it. 

<J.  You  haven't  understood  my  question,  Mr.  Sheehy.  The 
question  is  whether  there  has  been  any  complaint  of  importance 
that  has  come  to  you  concerning  the  work,  methods,  or  the  char- 
acter of  any  of  the  men  that  have  worked  for  you  in  this  admin- 
istiation  who  also  worked  in  the  other  administration?  A.  I 
don't  know  now  what  you  consider  a  complaint.  If  a  taxpayer 
imagines  that  he  is  excessively  taxed  and  makes  a  complaint  to 
the  commissioners  and  asks  for  a  reduction  of  the  tax,  I  don't 
know  if  you  consider  that  a  complaint. 

*i.  I  am  speaking  about  a  complaint  that  affects  the  ability  or 
the  character  of  the  deputy?    A.  I  have  never  heard  any. 

<2.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  and  so  far  as  your  board  knows, 
the  valuations  made  by  these  men  under  former  ndministnitions 
were  fairly  and  honestly  made,  were  they? 

Mr.  Feitner — Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  in  behalf  of  the  department, 
— these  men  he  now  speaks  of  are  men  that  were  turned  out  of 
the  department,  and  their  cases  are  in  court,  and  if  this  is  a  fish- 
ing excursion  for  the  purpose  of  putting  back  these  men,  I  protest 
against  it;  that  is  all;  these  are  men  that  were  removed  by  the 
tax  department. 

.Mr,  Moss — I  will  ask  you  a  little  later.     I  intend  to  call  you. 

-Mr.  Hoffman — I  do  not  think  this  is  a  proper  line  of  inquiry. 

^Ir.  O'Sullivan — The  president  of  the  tax  board  has  just  spoken, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  usurp  the  provisions  of  the  judicial 
in  any  respect. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  I  will  simplif}'  tbe  quostlou,  Mr.  Chairmau.  I  do  not  kn<iw 
anything  about  what  Mr.  Feitner  is  talking  about.  I  am  on  no 
fishing  excursion  on  behalf  of  anybody.  We  are  trying  to  find 
out  how  the  department  is  being  run.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  some  of  these  deputy  tax  commissioners  who  have  been 
acting  under  vour  administration  came  over  from  the  former  ad- 
ministration?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  which  ones?     A.  I  will  have  to  read  the  record. 

Q.  Here  are  their  names:  O'llara,  Perr\-,  McEnrow,  Moore^ 
Outenrief,  Shoemaker,  Carroll,  Connelly  and  Strahan?  A.  I 
guess  the  majority  of  all  those. 

Q.  The  majority  of  these  deputies  who  have  been  fixing  values 
under  your  administration  also  fixed  values  under  the  former  ad- 
ministration, did  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  the  work  that  they  did  under  the 
former  administration  in  fixing  values  was  honestly  done,  was  it? 
A.  1  can't  say  that,  Mr.  Moss.  I  can't  judge  the  action  of  the 
former  board.    I  am  only  speaking  for  our  own  condition  now. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  former  board,  Mr.  Sheehy;  don't 
let  us  misunderstand  the  purpose  of  the  question.  1  want  to  see^ 
Mr.  Sheehy,  if  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  values 
made  in  the  administration  prior  to  yours  were  incorrectly  or  dis- 
honestlv  nmde  bv  these  men  who  made  the  values  for  your  admin- 
istration?  A.  Mr.  Moss.  I  will  have  to  answer  you  again  that  1 
do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  former  board.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  that. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  former  board  and  1  don't  care 
anything  about  the  former  board.  I  am  talking  about  your  pres- 
ent employees  whom  you  have  continued  working  for  you  from  a 
prior  administration.  Now,  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
their  work  done  under  a  i)iior  administration  was  dishonestly  or 
incorrectly  done  in  fixing  values  of  property  in  the  city?  A.  1 
have  no  charge  to  make. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  charge  to  make,  Mr.  Sh<-eliy.  that  the 
values  which  they  made  in  l«i)7  foi-  1808  were  dishouestly,  un- 
fairly or  incorrectly  made,  have  you?  A.  I  understand  they  done 
it  according  to  their  own  judgments. 

il  ^'(.u  don't  mean  to  say  it  was  dishonestly  or  unfairly  made? 
A.  I  wont  charge  any  man  with  that. 

Q.  You  do  believe  they  made  these  values  according  to  their 
best  judgment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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C^.  Yon  believe  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  aceording  to  their  best  judg- 
ment. 

Q.  If  vou  liad  ihuiighi  otherwise,  Mr.  Sheehy,  you  would  have 
put  these  deputies  under  charges  before  you  would  allow  them  to 
make  values  for  you,  wouldn't  you?  A.  If  I  did  not  have  knowl- 
edge of  their  ability  and  knowledge  of  their  honesty  and  sincerity, 
I  certainly  wouldn't  like  to  have  them  working  for  me. 

Q.  ^Yhen  I  asked  you  about  these  gentlemen,  individually,  I 
think  yon  spoke  of  each  one  of  thorn  in  favorable  terms  as  com- 
petent and  honorable  men?  A.  I  have  no  charges  to  make 
against  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  said  more  than  that  when  I  asktul  yon  about  the  indi- 
viduals, and  yon  spoke  about  them  as  being  competent  and  good 
men, and  so  fmili.  'N'ou  nitjini  all  ynii  said,  didn't  yon?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  fixing  ih(»  assessed  valuations  for  this  year,  you  have 
not  meant,  as  ii  board,  to  criticise  the  assessed  valuations  that 
Were  fixed  by  any  other  l)oard.  or  under  any  other  board,  have 
yon?    A.  I  have  not  any  right  to. 

(2-  You  haven't  meant  to.  have  you?  .\.  No.  sir;  I  had  no  right 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Why  do  yuii  nirnii  you  Imvc  no  right  to  do  it?  A.  Because, 
as  I  said  bcfoie.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  action  of  1he  other 
board.    I  have  no  disposition  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  thf  values  fixed  for  ISOS.  generally,  were  incor- 
rect, dishonestly  incorrect,  or  iniprojterly  made?  A.  No;  I  will 
not. 

Q.  Po  far  as  yon  know.  then,  the  woi  k  th;it  was  done  in  fixing 
values  for  ISOS  was  done  honestly,  at  least?  A.  Probably  so;  yes; 
and  done  with  some  knowledge  of  conditions,  by  men  who  have 
been  in  their  offices  for  years. 

Q.  The  assessed  tax  valuation  for  this  year  exceeds  that  for 
1808  by  how  much?  A.  T  will  have  to  refer  to  the  record.  I  can't 
tell  you  offhanded. 

Q.  TTave  yon  any  general  idea  as  to  the  approximate  amount? 
A.  Yon  have  the  books  and  papers;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  tax  commissioner,  that  very  im- 
portant matter,  about  how  much  the  increase  waf«?  A.  I  cannot 
Avithont  looking  at  the  records. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  8200.000.000?  A.  Probably  so;  I  wonldn't 
state  the  amount.    We  assessed  over  500.000  parcels  of  land,  and 
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I  cannot  remember  the  whole  of  it.  ;1  will  have  to  look  at  the 
records  before  I  can  make  a  statement. 

C2.  I  know,  but  that  matter  which  has  been  a  matter  of  connintii 
knowledge  and  common  talk,  I  ask  you,  as  a  tax  commissinnii-, 
whether  the  valuation  has  increased  as  much  as  :?liOO,UOO.()itn? 
A.  The  valuation  has  increased. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  as  much  as  200,000,000?  A.  Probably  so: 
yes. 

Q.  lias  it  increased  any  more  than  200,000,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    Ji.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  more?    A.  I  can't  stale  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Is  it  as  much  as  250,000,000?    A.  Yes;  probably  250,000.(H)(). 

Q.  And  was  that  increase  over  the  figures  of  1S9S  made  by  a 
uniform  rate  of  increase  all  over  the  city?  A.  On  the  general 
principle  of  equalization. 

Q.  Kow,  upon  that  principle,  you  say  if  you  increase  the  whole- 
amount  bj-  20  per  cent.,  if  you  increase  the  whole  assessed  valua- 
tion in  the  city  by  20  per  cent.,  then  by  absolute  equality  you 
would  have  to  increase  each  lot  20  per  cent.?  A.  Accordini:  to 
its  value;  according  to  its  marketable  value. 

Q.  But  the  values  had  been  fixed  in  1808?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  fixed  by  men  that  were  competent  and  honest,  as  you 
sav?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Sheehy,  you  are  one  of  the  tax  commissioners,  ari^u't 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  an  equal  voice,  haven't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  a  judgment  of  your  own,  haven't  you?  A.  I 
certainly  have. 

Q.  And  you  are  able  to  answer  these  questions?  A.  According 
to  my  knowledge  and  belief  and  such  as  my  information  can  give 
me. 

Q.  You  are  not  distressed  by  my  questions?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  They  are  perfectly  simple,  honest  and  gentle?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  principle  of  equality  was  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  applied,  and  if  you  increase  the  assessed  valuation 
for  the  whole  city  20  per  cent.,  why  should  not  that  same  rate, 
substantially,  be  given  to  every  lot,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.? 
A.  We  don't  assess  on  a  percentage,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  What  do  you  assess  on?  A.  On  its  market  value,  (i.  I 
know  that,  but  its  market  value  was  fixed  in  1808  by  comjxMcnt 
men,  wasn't  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  conditions  may  be  differiiit. 
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Q.  Xow,  Mr.  Sheeby,  I  ask  you  again,  these  values  were  fixe(J 
only  last  year  by  the  very  men  who  are  now  serving  you;  why 
should  they  not  serve  as  a  fair  basis  from  which  to  make  your 
raise  this  year?  A.  Well,  they  are  on  the  same  principle  as  last 
year.  They  went  out  in  the  field  and  assessed  the  property  to 
their  own  best  judgment  and  they  are  responsible  for  it;  we  gave 
them  no  instructions  as  to  their  assessment;  they  have  taken 
their  oath  as  deputy  commissioners  and  have  gone  forth  into  the 
field  and  used  their  own  best  judgment  and  assessed  the  property. 

Q,  You,  as  a  tax  commissioner  tell  me  now  that  you  gave  your 
deputies  no  instructions?  A.  No  instructions  to  assess.  You 
know  that  the  charter  provides,  and  the  law  provides,  that  the  tax 
commissioner  has  no  right  to  give  instructions  to  deputy  com- 
missioners to  increase  or  decrease  assessments. 

Q.  The  city  is  divided  up  into  eight  districts;  I  mean  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  boroughs;  into  eight  districts,  are  they?  A. 
Probably  more. 

Q.  How  many?     A.  Probably  ten. 

Q.  Are  there  ten,  Mr.  Laimbeer? 

Mr.  Laimbeer — Ten  sections,  including  the  Bronx. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Each  of  those  sections  is  in  charge  of  a  deputy  counuis:>ion;. 
and  that  one  deputy  commissioner  is  expected  to  cover  that  large 
field,  and  fix  the  value  of  each  parcel  in  that  large  section.  I  say 
that  these  deputies,  each  by  himself,  each  in  a  separate  section, 
were  sent  out  to  make  their  valuations  for  1S99  without  any  in- 
structions from  the  commissioners;  I  say  that  positively. 

Q.  Were  they  sent  out  without  any  advice  from  the  commis- 
sioners?   A.  They  wore  advised  under  the  law. 

Q.  What  were  they  advised?     A.  The  charter  will  explain  to- 

you. 

Q.  What  did  you  advise  them?  A.  The  president  of  our  bnnrd 
read  for  them  the  law  in  the  matter  and  their  duties. 

Q.  What-method  do  you  take,  if  any,  Mr.  Sheehy,  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  action  between  these  ten  deputies?  A.  The  char- 
ter  

Q.  Never  mind  the  charter.  What  do  you  do  to  secure  uni- 
formity, equnlization  between  the  sections?  A.  Uniformity  be- 
between  the  sections? 
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Q.  Yes.  A.  There  was  no  special  instructions  given  no  more 
than  what  was  read  to  them  from  the  charter  and  what  they  were 
entitled  to  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Laimhcer,  what  was  the  increase  for  the  year? 
You  liave  the  fijiures  there?  I  refer  to  Mr.  Laimbeer  because  as 
one  of  the  counsel  to  the  committee  he  has  made  -an  exhaustive 
examination  of  this  subject.  He  could  be  made  a  witness,  but  I 
think  this  is  sufficient.  ^Ir.  Laiinbeei-  states  that  approximately 
the  increase  for  Manhattan  and  the  T.ronx  is  $327,000,000. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  that  according  to  your  recollection?  A.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Moss — The  witness  stated,  I  think,  it  was  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million. 

The  Witness — No,  I  said  over  two  hundred  millions. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  figures  as  now  stated  are  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  million  for  the  two  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx:  now  vou  have  been  in  the  real  estate  business  for  many 
vears;  has  ever  such  an  enormous  increase  of  assessed  valuation 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  occurred  before?  A.  The  condi- 
tions did  not  requiie  it. 

Q.  Answer  the  question?  A.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  in- 
crease. 

Q.  Has  anything  like  it  occurred?     A.  I  can't  recollect. 

ii,.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  assessment  for  1898  was  an  in- 
crease of  about  seventy-three  million  over  the  assessment  for 
1S07?    A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  That  was  an  increase  made  under  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Strong,  and  do  you  not  remember,  ;Mr.  ^?heehy,  that  that 
was  greatly  criticised  at  the  time  as  a  large  increase?  A.  Any  in- 
crease of  taxation  would  be  criticised. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  criticised  as  a  large  increase  of  taxation?  A. 
By  persons,  jes. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  made  an  issue  in  the  campaign  that  followed; 
the  large  iiu-ii^usc  of  taxatioii?     A.  T  cannot  remember  whether  it 
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Q.  \^'asn■t  it  discussed  iu  the  campaign  that  the  taxation  of 
the  city  had  increased  for  the  year  ninety-seven  million?  A.  I 
don't  remember  any  issue  made  of  it. 

Q.  I  simply  called  that  to  your  attention  to  refresh  your  recol- 
lection, but  the  point  is,  that  the  increase  of  173,000.000  in  the 
assessed  valuation  for  1898,  made  in  1897,  was  considered  a  large 
increase?     A.  It  was  criticised  by  some. 

Q.  And  it  was  larger  than  it  had  been  for  many  years,  wasn't 
it?  1  hud  this  statement  in  the  carefully  digested  record  in  the 
City  Record  which  says  that  the  average  increase  of  assessed 
valuation  is  $54,890,000;  from  your  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
and  as  a  taxpayer,  does  that  agree  with  your  judgment  and  recol- 
lection?    A.  I  cannot  recollect  exact  figures. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sheehy,  if  the  increase  for  1898  was  about  seventy- 
three  million  and  the  increase  for  1899  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  million,  what  were  the  conditions  that  made  it 
appear  to  you  and  your  subordinates  that  the  real  estate  valua- 
tion of  the  city  had  increased  nearly  :^;500,0(IO,000?  A.  Mr.  Moss, 
you  will  have  to  ask  the  deputies  who  made  the  assessment. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  were  over  them;  have  you  no  knowledge  a» 
a  real  estate  man  for  thirtv  vears,  and  as  one  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  of  any  conditions  which  have  caused  an  inci-ease  in 
the  actual  value  of  real  estate  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  of 
nearly  |;;00,()(»0,(HM>  in  one  year?  A.  Kxcept  that  it  was  for  the 
e(|ualization  of  other  boroughs  under  the  charter. 

(2.  You  mean  to  say  you  do  not  believe  that  there  was  an  actual 
increase  of  nearly  |;:>00,000,000,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put 
the  increase  on?  A.  It  was  necessary  to  equalize  all  property 
under  the  charter,  and  to  equalize  with  other  boroughs  it  in- 
creased New  York. 

Q.  Then  this  additional  tigure  was  put  on  not  primarily  becauf^e 
the  values  had  increased,  but  primarily  because  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  charter  it  was  necessary  to  equalize?  A. 
Under  the  law,  ves. 

Q.  How  did  the  board  of  taxes  and  assessments  determine  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  taxes,  assessed  valuations, 
for  New  York  and  the  Bronx  f. 327,000,000  in  order  to  equalize? 
A.  In  each  borough  there  is  a  chief  deputy;  these  chief  deputies 
consult  with  the  chief  deputy  of  ^lanhattan.  who  is  with  the  main 
office,  and  through  the  estimates  from  the  different  boroughs,  that 
chief  deputy  has  conveyed  to  the  other  deputies  the  condition  of 
things  under  the  charter  of  the  Greater  New  York. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that?    A.  I  do,  yes. 

(J.  Do  you  kuow  they  did  it?     A.  Yes. 

<  J.  Did  they  do  it  under  yonv  advice?  A.  Not  under  mine,  no. 
1  want  to  sa}'  one  word  before  we  go  any  further  in  this  matter. 
The  charter  in  preparing  to  appoint  the  tax  commissioners  for 
thi^  city  of  New  York  has  expressly  stated  there  that  one  gentle- 
man learned  in  the  law  must  be  a  member  of  that  board,  but  we 
^re  more  blessed  than  probably  others;  we  have  two;  and  legal 
•questions  of  all  nature  are  referred  to  those  two  gentlemen  in  the 
board  when  it  requires  legal  action. 

ii.  I  have  not  asked  for  anything  calling  for  legal  action  thus 
far.  A.  You  sometimes  ask  questions  that  would  take  a  lawyer 
to  decide.     I  am  not  a  lawyer;  I  am  a  business  man. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  avoid  questions  calling  for  the  consideration 
of  a  legal  judgment;  I  am  asking  you  what  you  did;  what  you 
■did  there  on  your  own  judgment  and  on  the  advice  of  these  gen- 
tlemen learned  in  the  law.  How  did  the  board  find  out  that  in 
order  to  equalize  values  between  the  boroughs  of  New  York  and 
the  Bronx  would  have  to  be  raised  about  $327,000,000.  How  did 
you  find  it  out?  A.  From  comparison  and  equalization  as  be- 
tween the  chief  deputies  of  boroughs  a.nd  the  chief  deputy  of  the 
main  office,  and  through  communication  and  consultation  which 
they  have  had,  in  which  they  have  arrived  at  these  conclusions, 
^nd  then  on  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  the  deputies  of 
the  value,  they  made  their  assessments  accordingly. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you,  as  a  tax  commissioner,  and 
your  colleagues  as  tax  commissioners,  left  this  thing  to  your 
deputies,  do  you?  A.  Chief  deputies  on  equalization  under  the 
law. 

Q.  You  left  it  entirely  to  them?  A.  Not  entirely.  We  con- 
sulted frequently  on  these  matters. 

Q.  Yet,  Mr.  Tax  Commissioner,  the  actions  of  these  chief  depu- 
ties were  just  as  much  subject  to  review  as  the  actions  of  the 
ordinary  deputies,  weren't  they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  so  important  a  matter  as  this,  taking  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens  millions  of  dollars  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  when  the  increase  was  on  the  largest  ratio  that  has 
iDeen  known  in  the  history  of  the  city,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
jou.  yourself,  and  your  colleagues,  as  commissioners,  did  not, 
yourselves,  find  out  w^hat  the  necessities  were  and  how  much  it 
would  be  necessary  to  charge  up  against  the  borough  of  Man- 
iiattan?      A.  We  have  alwavs  been  in    steady    communication 
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with  our  dejiuties  and  chief  deputies,  and  on  the  question  of 
equalization  New  York  city  had  to  stand  its  burden  of  this 
Greater  New  York,  and  to  equalize  this  ^-eat  city  of  Greater  New 
York,  the  burden  had  to  be  equalized  in  Manhattan  as  well  as  in 
the  other  boroughs. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  true  that  you  had  consulta- 
tions with  your  chief  deputies  about  this  equalization,  isn't  it? 
A.  \Vhy,  of  course  we  talked  with  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out,  as  tax  commissioners,  together  with 
your  dcputie.s.  that  New  York  would  have  to  be  increased  $327,- 
OOO.UUU.  A.  We  found  out  it  would  have  to  be  increased  to 
equalize. 

Q.  Who  told  you  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary?  A.  No 
l»ersons  told  the  amount  that  would  be  necessary,  because  with 
the  conscience  of  the  deputies;  nobody  could  tell,  and  can't  tell 
until  the  second  Monday  in  July. 

Q.  You  have  heard  said  it  would  be  necessary  lo  incrLase  New 
York  by  the  amount  that  it  was  increased?  A.  To  equalize  it 
with  the  other  boroughs.     I  didn't  say  any  amount. 

Q.  I  understand,  and  whatever  it  was,  it  would  be  necessary  forA 
the  artificial  purposes  of  equalization?     A.  It  was  not  artificial. 'I|' 

Q.  I  understand,  but  you  have  told  us  that  the  increase  pro- 
ceeded not  upon  the  theory  of  the  actual  increase  of  the  value  of 
the  property!  but  on  the  necessity  of  equalization?     A.  Both. 

Q.  liut  ])rimarily  on  equalization.  You  said  the  burden  of 
equalization  fell  on  this  city?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  how  did  you  determine  that  in  order  to  equalize  be- 
tween the  boroughs  the  amount  that  was  necessary  to  put  on 
^Manhattan?  A.  There  was  no  amount  arrived  at.  I  never  re- 
member any  special  amount  being  arrived  at;  it  is  not  arrived  at 
vet,  and  we  can't  before  the  second  ^Monday  of  July  tell  what  the 
amount  is  on  Manhattan. 

Q.  Did  your  department  consult  with  the  mayor  about  the 
amount  that  the  assessed  valuation  would  have  to  be  increased? 
A.  The  president  of  our  department  must  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done;  you  as  a  member  of  the 
board  should  know?  A.  I  think  they  have  had  some  conversa- 
tions about  it;  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  The  president  of  the 
department  is  here. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  consultation  with  the  corporation  counsel? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  there  bad  by  your  board?  A.  1  don't  remember.  I 
know  tlie  president  is  authorized  to  do  these  things  and  report 
to  us. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  your  department  about  increas- 
ing the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  in  order  to  provide  for  pub- 
lic improvements?  A,  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  Mr.  Moss.  I  have 
never  heard  such  a  question  raised. 

Q.  Has  that  ever  been  considered  in  your  board?  A.  Not  with 
me. 

Q.  Has  it  been  considered  in  your  board,  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  Not  as  I  remember;  no. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  have  heard  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  burden  of  Manhattan  in  order  to  equal- 
ize; that  was  the  main  purpose  of  it.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  that  pur- 
pose of  equalization  was  a  great  necessity,  why  the  equalization 
should  not  have  been  equally'  divided  between  the  sections,  be- 
tween the  boroughs  the  amount  that  was  necessary  to  put  on 
•  if  that. 

Q.  No;  they  are  not.    You  are  the  best  judge.    You  are  ahead 

-f  the  deputies.    Why  should  not  the  additional  burden  caused 

'  y  the  charter  been  imposed  equally  upon  the  sections?    A.  It 

\ras  imposed  equally  according  to  the  value  of  the  property  and 

he  best  judgment  of  the  deputies. 

Q.  Each  of  these  sections  had  a  definite  value  placed  on  it  for 
S98?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Exactly.  Now,  why  shouldn't  each  one  of  those  sections 
have  carried  its  proper  proportion  of  the  increase  according  to  the 
amount  that  was  to  be  raised  in  1898?    A.  Well,  perhaps  it  was. 

Q.  Have  they?    A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have?  A.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  property.  You  know  that  in  New  York  city  one  year  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  sections  of  the  city,  and  the  deputy 
in  that  district  is  the  best  judge  of  how  he  should  assess,  and  if 
he  feels  that  there  is  a  remarkable  increase  of  value  of  property 
in  certain  sections,  that  deputy  has  a  right  to  increase  that  ac- 
cording to  the  market  value  to  his  best  judgment 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  the  deputies  are  men  of  great 
power?    A,  They  are  men  of  great  power. 

Q.  They  have  more  power  than  you?  A.  No,  sir;  they  have  not. 
They  have  their  own  rights  and  their  own  work  to  do  under  the 
charter,  and  they  take  an  oath  to  transact  their  business  and 
assess  the  property  in  their  district. 
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Q.  But  as  they  are  in  the  Held,  aud  you  Lave  so  liLLlu  knowledge 

of  their  actions,  as  your  testimony  shows A.  I  do  not  wish 

to  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  doing?  A.  I  know  they  are 
doing  their  duly,  and  1  got  a  chance  to  hud  out  at  a  certain  time. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  they  have  done  their  duty?  .V.  I  think  they 
have  fairly  well,  Mr.  Moss. 

(2.  You  are  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  for  it,  are  you? 
A.  Yes;  I  will  take  the  responsibility. 

<,^  If  they  have  done  their  duty,  and  you  say  you  know  it,  tell 
me  if  the  different  sections  of  the  city  are  each  assessed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  values  for  1898?  A.  I  don't  con- 
sider—  and  I  want  to  say  it  right  now,  Mr.  Moss,  that  the  commis- 
sioners made  no  special  rate  of  taxation  upon  any  section  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  that  it  all  rested  in  the  conscience  of  the 
deputy  whtn  he  went  through  to  assess  and  found  the  condition 
of  things  on  the  tield. 

(■2.  IIow  does  it  happen,  Mr.  (Commissioner,  that  without  any 
special  direction  by  the  board  of  taxes  and  assessments  these 
dejuities  have  brought  in  this  great  result  with  an  increase  of 
taxable  valuation  of  :?i:i27,000.(MM)?  A.  Perhaps  thoy  found  it  was 
assessed  too  low  before. 

(J.  They  had  made  the  previoii:?  as.sessmoTit?    A.  In  1898;  yes. 

ii.  Were  the  properties  assessed  in  189s  at  llieir  full  value? 
A.  I  don't  answer  that. 

(2-  Why  not?     A.  Because  I  cau't. 

(2.  Was  that  the  intention?  A.  I  don't  know  what  their  inten- 
tioji  was. 

(2.  They  are  now  your  subordinates;  have  you  never  inquired? 
A.  Inquired  what  they  done? 

Q.  As  to  whether  they  have  put  them  at  their  real  value  in 
1898?  A.  I  don't  question  their  arts  under  another  board.  They 
have  no  business  to  tell  me,  ilr.  Moss. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  men  who  have  power  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts?    A.  They  have. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  men  that  are  doing  the  work  for  you  and 
for  whi'h  you  are  responsible?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  they  brought  in  heavily  increased  values  this 
Tear,  have  you  never  asked  them  if  last  year  these  properties  were 
assessed  at  their  full  values?    A.  I  never  put  that  question. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Because  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair;  but 
I  asked  them  if  they  assessed  this  year  according  to  {he  market 

89 
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value  and  the  condition  of  things,  and  they  never  failed  to  stand 
and  sustain  their  assessments. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Sheehy,  that  in  the  different  par- 
cels of  real  estate  in  the  citv,  thev  are  assi'ssed  at  their  actual 
market  value?    A.  At  ordinary  sales. 

Q.  Market  value.  You  know  what  that  means?  A.  I  mean 
market  value,  and  thev  assessed  them  according  to  the  ordinarv 
sales,  at  auctions,  public  sales,  and  I  think  for  the  first  time  the 
Greater  New  York  is  assessed  more  equally  than  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  the  city  of  New  York;; more  equal,  more  just,  and 
more  fair. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  now,  do  you.  that  property  in  the  city  is 
assessed  at  its  market  value?  Is  it?  Why  do  you  not  answer 
the  question? 

The  Witness — At  its  market  value? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  In  my  judgment,  as  near  as  possible. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  intention  of  your  board,  has  it,  to  assess 
at  its  full  market  value?  A.  The  intention  of  the  board  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  altogether.  The  board  has  no  intention  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  You  had  no  intention  in  the  matter?  A.  The  board  gave  no 
instructions,  I  say. 

Q.  Had  you  no  intention?    A.  Our  intention  is  all  right. 

Q.  What  is  the  board  for?  A.  The  board  is  superintending  and 
seeing  that  the  property  is  properly  assessed  by  the  deputies. 

Q.  If  the  board  has  no  intention,  what  is  the  good  of  it?  A. 
Xo;  but  you  want  to  convey  an  idea 

Mr.  Moss — No;  I  want  you  to  answer  the  question. 
The  Witness — What  is  the  question? 

Q.  What  is  the  good  of  the  board?  What  is  it  for?  A.  For  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  all  property  in  the  Greater  New  York  is 
])roperly  assessed,  according  to  the  market  value. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  had  no  intention,  and  gave  no  instructions? 
A.  Excuse  me  I  You  wanted  me  to  say  that  I  gave  instructions 
to  the  deputies  to  assess  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Moss — But  you  said  you  did  not. 
The  Witness — I  did  not. 
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Q.  You  sav  you  luuJ  no  iuteiiticjn  and  did  nothing.  Now,  if  that 
is  the  case,  why  rouid  we  not  save  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  dispensing  entirely  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  taxes  and  assessments,  and  let  the  work  be  done,  and 
the  responsibility  be  held  by  the  deputies?  A.  Oh.  well,  you  mis- 
ct)nstrued  the  answer.     I  didn't  answer  that  way. 

Ml'.  Mt).-<s — If  von  did  not  answer  that  wav 


The  Witness  (interrupling) — 1  say  that  the  deputy  appointed 
by  that  board  is  responsible  to  that  boar«i,  and  under  the  oath 
they  take  they  go  forth  and  assess  ]>roperty  according  to  their 
best  judgnuTit,  and  wlnMt*  we  have  complaints  of  deputies  not 
<loing  their  duty,  we  investigate  it. 

(J.  W  ill  you  tell  me  anything  that  yon  have  done  towards  the 
making  up  of  this  assessmi-nt  for  ISUl)  that  juslihes  your  existence 
<is  a  board?     A.   1  will. 

(2-  W  hat  have  you  dom?  A.  The  supervision  of  the  entire  as- 
sessment and  managenM'Ul  of  it.  and  I  lie  control  of  the  deputies 
a8  far  their  legal  rights  are  ct)m-ern«*d.  as  far  as  the  assessments 
thai  tlicy  make,  to  see  that  they  have  done  their  duty  equally  to 
every  person;  that  everybody  is  ecjually  assessed  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  deputy;  that  any  com|)laints  that  are  referred  to 
•  IS,  from  ccMujihiints  sent  to  us  by  citizens,  wc  investigate  it. 

(J.   lint  have  you  done  that?    .\.   Yes,  sir;  we  have  done  it. 

(2-  ^dti  did  not  know  what  yon  were  going  to  do  for  1890,  and 
gave  no  instructions?  A.  Wc  gave  instructions  to  go  forth  and 
assess  equally  the  ♦Jreatei'  New  York  by  the  deputies. 

Mr.  Moy^.s — liuL  you  iiavc  not  done  it  equally. 

The  Witness — \A'e  have  not? 

Mr.  Moss — No. 

The  Witness — That  is  for  you  to  prove. 


JOHN  W.  KELLER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  ]^\   Air.  Moss: 

I  am  conimis.sioni'r  of  charities.  As  such  commissioner  I  hav(. 
to  purchase  supplies  for  my  department,  for  the  hospitals  and  the 
almshouse.  I  purchase  provisions  for  those  institutions  from 
contra(;tors,  bv  bidding     T  don't  recall  who  the  contractors  are. 
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I  cau't  recall  imj  of  them.  We  have  so  much  business  there,  and 
so  mauy  contractors,  that  I  cannot — I  think  Parish  &  Phillips  are 
our  coal  contractors.  We  have  bids  and  public  lettings  for  all 
of  our  supplies;  everything  except  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 
Under  the  charter  we  have  a  thousand  dollars  a  month  as  an 
emergency.  We  must  let  everything  in  excess  of  that  thousand 
dollars  by  open  bidding;  and  we  must  give  it  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
after  advertising  in  the  corporation  papers.  With  the  exception 
of  that  thousand  dollars,  everything  is  given  out  by  public  bid- 
ding. And  as  to  that  thousand  dollars,  it  is  expended  in  all  sorts 
of  sums.  That  must  cover  all  ray  ambulance  repaii's,  all  my 
steamboat  repairs,  all  the  lighting  apparatus  that  has  to  be  pre- 
pared, rooms  that  leak,  anything  that  happens  as  emergency,  and 
it  is  too  small  by  a  very  great  deal  for  the  department. 


EDWARD  C.  SHEEHY,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Sheehy,  you  have  observed  that  these  representa- 
tives of  the  ditt'erent  departments  have  brought  in  response  to 
our  subpoenas  calling  for  lists  showing  the  increases  of  salaries 

in  their  departments,  the  increase  of  number  of  employees 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  your  deputies  under  your  direction  were  increasing 
the  tax  valuations  of  the  city,  were  you  considering  the  fact  that 
the  salaries  of  the  city  employees  were  being  raised?  A.  I  gave 
it  no  consideration,  because  it  was  not  called  directly  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Q.  You  realized,  as  the  tax  commissioner,  using  your  own  lan- 
guage, that  the  burden  of  consolidation  was  falling  upon  Man- 
hattan?   A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  that. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  while  the  burden  of  consolidation  was 
falling  upon  the  people  of  Manhattan  the  salaries  of  employees 
were  going  up?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  A.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  any  other  department  but  my  own. 

Q.  I  know  you  are  not  responsible,  but  have  you  any  knowledge 
of  how  that  happens?    A.  Only  a  general  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  knowledge?  A.  What  I  read  in  the 
papers,  that  somebody  was  increased  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars, 
and  somebody  increased 
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(^.  A  couple  of  thousand  dullais?  A.  I  don't  know;  about  a 
<;ouple  of  thousand. 

ii.  You  noticed  that  quite  thoroughly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(-2.  It  was  a  matter  of  notice  to  the  tax  commissioner?  A.  It 
■was. 

(J.  And  the  tendency  of  that  increase  is  to  some  extent,  how- 
tjver  small,  to  increase  the  tax  rate,  is  it  not?  A.  All  city  ex- 
penses, and  all  other  expenses,  increase  the  tax  rate. 

(2.  And  that,  among  others,  increasing  the  tax  rate?  A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you,  as  a  tax  otticer,  were  very  much  interested  in  that, 
were  you  not?  A.  1  was  very  much  interested,  as  far  as  the  taxes 
were  concerned. 

ii.  Y'ou  wanted  to  keep  down  the  rate  as  far  as  possible?  A. 
Ye.s,  sir;  that  is  my  aim  and  object. 

(2.  Were  you  well  piea.sed  to  see  this  business  going  on  that 
w:is  bound  to  increase  the  rate,  that  you  were  trying  to  keep 
ilown?  A.  1  haven't  heard  of  any  increase  of  many  salaries  all 
^iround  the  city — my  attention  was  not  called  to  it — that  would 
<'ause  any  great  excitement  in  the  way  of  a  tax  burden. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  any  general  increase  of  salaries  when 
the  community  is  bearing  an  extraordinay  financial  burden?  A. 
Ydii  can  ask  the  different  dei)artments  for  that. 

<i.  When  the  tax  values  and  tax  rates  are  going  up  at  the  same 
time?    We  have  it  both  ways?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  tax  rate  are  you  going  to  nive  us?  A.  I  can't  tell  you. 
Y'ou  know  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  until  these  reductions  are  over?  A.  No, .sir; 
until  the  exceptions  are  deducted;  exemptions  on  churches  and 
others  that  come  in.    We  can't  tell. 

Q.  We  have  an  api»roximate  increase  of  taxable  value  of  about 
1327,000,000.  and  we  have  a  probable  increase  of  tax  rate  to  about 
2.07,  have  we  not?  A.  I  don't  exactly  agree  with  those  figures. 
I  hope  they  won't  be  over  2.45. 

Q.  If  it  were  not  for  the  increase  of  salaries,  and  the  increase 
of  employees  throughout  the  city  departments,  that  2.45  might 
be  2.40?  A.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  2.40.  That  is  my 
object  in  life. 

Q.  Y'ou  are  not  only  a  member  of  the  tax  board,  but  you  are  also 
a  member  of  the  Tammany  organization,  are  you  not?  A.  I  am  a 
member  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Club, 
and  a  friend  of  the  leader. 
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Q.  And  all  this  matter  of  taxation  and  increase  of  salaries,  etc. 
is  a  matter  llial  tlie  organization  is  interested  in?  A.  Tiny  an- 
interested  for  good  government. 

Q.  Tliey  are  interested  in  all  lliusc  matters,  or  they  wonld  not 
be  fit  to  be  an  oi'ganization?  A.  'IMicy  are  interested  in  gond 
government. 

Q.  They  are  interested  in  tliis  matter  of  taxation,  and  in  thc- 
matter  of  the  increase  of  salaries,  and  the  increase  of  employees, 
or  they  wonld  not  be  fit  to  be  an  organization?  A.  They  ai-e  in- 
terested in  clieaj)  taxes  for  the  ])eople.  T  don't  know  anything 
about  what  they  consider  as  to  increase  of  salaries. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  are  for  cheap  taxes  for  the  people?  A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  for  economical  government?    A.  By  all  means. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  as  one  of  the  prominent  men  4n  the  organ- 
ization, which  it  has  been  proven  and  admitted  is  interested  in 
this  city  government,  how  it  is  that  you  have  agreed  upon  a  policy 
that  raises  the  taxable  valuation  and  increases  the  salaries?  A. 
We  have  not  agreed  upon  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  discussed? 

The  Witness — In  the  organization? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it.  The  organization  has  to  answer  for 
the  good  government  of  the  city. 

Q.  'SA'ill  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  this  increase  of  salaries  is^ 
general  throughout  all  the  depai-tments,  as  shown  by  these  great 
bundles  of  papers  that  have  come  in?  A.  I  will  venture  to  say 
something  that  I  can't  give  as  evidence  of  the  facts,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  charter  i)rotoets  and  has  arranged  for  all 
those  things  pretty  well. 

Q.  Yes,  the  charter  protects;  but  at  the  same  time  these  people 
wonld  not  have  given  up  their  ]iositions  if  their  salaries  had  not 
been  increased,  would  they?     A.  Of  course  human  nature 

Q.  There  have  been  increases  in  some  of  the  salaries  in  your  de- 
partment?    A.  There  is  some,  and  some  deductions,  too. 

Q.  .Vnd  those  deductions  are  as  interesting  as  the  increases?' 
A.  They  are,  and  we  have  a  record. of  them.  W'r  will  produce  to 
the  commit  tee  a  satisfactory  rejjort,  and  we  have  it  here. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  said  that  you  tried  to  equalize  values.  I 
"Nvant  von  to  take  this  and  tell  iiie  liow  von  arrive  at  the  condi- 
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tions.  The  deputy  commissioner  last  year,  without  any  criticism 
so  far  as  you  are  able  to  show,  assessed  the  Western  Union  build- 
ing, 195  Broadway,  at  ^1,500,000;  and  he  assessed  the  Mail  and 
Express  building  at  208  Broadway,  at  |5T5,000.  This  year  the 
Mail  and  Express  building  is  assessed  at  |()90,000,  and  the  West- 
ern Union,  at  ^1,500,000;  so  that  in  that  particular  case  there  is 
no  increase  on  the  ^Vestcrn  Union  building,  and  20  per  cent,  in- 
crease on  the  Mail  and  Kx]»ress  building.  Plow  do  you  account 
for  that?  Is  that  equalization?  A.  We  will  prove  that  it  is, 
yes,  sir.  We  will  prove  that  it  is,  if  you  will  produce  our  field 
book  and  our  deputy  of  the  district  there.  We  will  prove  that  to 
you. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  into  that  i)articular  case?  A.  We  have 
looked  into  all  such  cases.  We  have  looked  into  all  those  mat- 
ters. You  produce  the  ticld  book,  and  tht*  deputy  in  charge  of 
that,  and  we  will  show  that  w«*  (Mpializcd  that. 

Q.  lias  there  been  any  complaint  along  that  part  of  the  city? 
A.  Several.  We  have  been  hearing  them  for  a  month.  I  can't 
lecall  each  one. 

(i.  You  realize  that  the  Western  Union  building  is  on  a  corner? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  on  a  (-ornei-. 

Q.  And  the  Mail  and  Express  ituilding  is  shut  up  in  the  block? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

t^.  It  n)ak(^s  some  difference  in  I  lie  value  of  ])roperty?  A.  Y"es, 
sir,  and  in  my  individual  estimation,  too. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  property  on  the  corner  that  is  not  increased, 
and  the  property  in  the  block  that  is  increased?  A.  ^Maybe  last 
year  it  was  not  assessed  pntperly.     It  will  be  equalized  this  year. 

Q.  But  you  have  already  stated  that  you  have  no  criticism  to 
make  upon  the  assessments  made  last  year?  A.  Why  should  I? 
What  right  have  I  to  criticise  the  action  of  other  men,  when  they 
were  not  directly  under  me  at  the  time.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  impudence. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  talked  with  the  gentleman 
who  made  this  investment  in  1890,  and  found  out  from  him  that 
there  was  a  mistake  in  those  values  last  year?  A.  No,  I  don't 
mean  to  say  an.\-thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  at  all  about  it?  A.  Now,  I  want  to 
state  right  here 


'^' 


Mr.  Moss — Answer  the  question. 
The  Witness— I  will. 
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Q.  Did  you?     A.  ludividually,  no;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  talked  to  by  anybody?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Let  us  cross  the  street,  and  on  Broadway,  between  Fulton 
and  John  streets,  we  find  the  Evening  Post  building  for  last  year 
was  $550,000;  for  this  year  it  is  $750,000;  an  increase  of  36  4-11 
per  cent.  The  Corbin  building,  at  192  Broadway,  last  year  was 
$415,000;  this  year  is  $000,000,  the  increase  being  44  48-83  per 
cent.  Then  the  building  at  194  Broadway — now  we  are  coming 
away  from  the  corner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  Broadway  last  year  was  $140,- 
000;  this  year  is  $200,000,  an  increase  of  85  5-7  per  cent.  That  is 
a  comparatively  small  building.  The  building  at  196  Broadway 
last  year  was  $130,000;  this  year  is  $200,000,  an  increase  of  100 
l»er  cent?     A.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  low  yet. 

Q.  And  some  are  more  than  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  low  yet. 
All  the  property  on  Broadway  there. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  assessed  at  the  full  market 
value?    A.  We  have. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  is  low?  A.  I  mean  to  say 
that  the  appraisement  and  the  assessment  on  those  houses  is  very 
equitable,  and  according  to  proportion. 

Q.  You  make  that  claim  because  it  is  done  under  your  adminis- 
tration?    A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

Q.  And  we  are  trying  to  get  your  basis  for  it.  Two  hundred 
and  two  Broadway  last  year  was  $140,000  and  this  year  $280,000, 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  On  that  same  block  the  buildings 
Xos.  75  to  77  Nassau  street  last  year  were  $100,000;  this  year 
$150,000,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  No.  81  Nassau  street  was  in- 
creased from  $50,000  to  $70,000,  an  increase  of  only  40  per  cent., 
while  the  other  was  50  i>er  cent.  The  building  71  Nassau  street 
was  increased  from  $60,000  to  $90,000,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
Then  on  the  other  side,  on  John  street,  No.  25  John  street,  in- 
creased from  $32,000  to  $45,000  an  increase  of  40  5-8  per  cent, 
and  the  building  right  close  by  it.  No.  17  John  street,  was  in- 
creased from  $35,000  to  $65,000,  an  increase  of  95  5-7  per  cent. 
Do  you  call  that  equalization?  A.  According  to  the  value  of  the 
building,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  ground  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  building;  and  the  deputy  assessed  that  in  his  own  best 
judgment,  the  best  he  knew  how. 

Q.  Of  course  he  did;  and  you,  over  him,  are  responsible  for  it, 
are  jon  not?    A.  To  a  certain  extent. 
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Q.  These  men  tbat  you  have  said  were  not  to  be  criticised  made 
valuations  in  1898;  your  same  department,  and  substantially 
your  same  inspectors,  or  deputies,  made  valuations  for  1899.  In 
one  block  we  have  these  varying  percentages.  I  should  have 
added  87  Nassau,  the  Fulton  building,  was  only  increased  11  13-17 
per  cent.  One  block  you  have  3G  4-11  per  cent.,  11  13-17  per 
cent.,  44  48-S^  per  cent.,  85  5-7  per  cent.,  100  per  cent.,  100  per 
cent.,  50  per  cent.,  40  per  cent.,  50  i>er  cent.,  40  5-8  per  cent,  and 
95  5-7  per  cent.  Now,  how  could  it  be  possible  in  one  block,  where 
the  condition.s  of  increased  value  are  substantially  unaltered,  by 
any  process  of  equalization,  that  your  department  would  have  to 
make  those  corrections  in  the  space  of  one  year?  A.  It  only 
goes  to  show  that  our  assessments  this  year  and  under  our  board 
is  correct.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  others.  I  only  want  to 
stand  for  1899. 

Q.  The  Evening  l*ost  huildini;  \mus  lULitased  only  3()  4-11  per 
cent.,  and  was  a  corner  building,  and  the  building  next  door  to 
it,  an  ordinary  narrow  building,  I'Oi'  Broadway,  and  not  a  corner 
buildiug,  was  increased  100  per  cent?  A.  It  may  be  all  correct, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  building. 

Q.  It  may  be?  A.  The  deputy  will  produce  the  field  book  here, 
and  show  you  why  it  was  done;  he  is  here  now. 

(J.  The  d('i>uty  for  this  work?  A.  He  is  here  now.  I  think 
Mr.  Boll  finished  Ihat  district,  and  he  is  here  with  his  book,  and  I 
think  he  will  lu*  able  to  show  you  that  it  was  wrong  heretofore, 
and  it  is  right  now.     lie  is  here.     He  is  a  pretty  good  man. 

Mr.  Moss — We  will  give  him  a  chance. 

The  Witness — You  and  him  will  get  along  all  right,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  assessments  right  up  along  Broadway 
have  been  increased  very  heavily,  and  much  in  this  same  propor- 
tion, or  disproi»ortiou?  A.  Yes,  sir;  right  straight  along  Broad- 
way, the  same  proportion.     That  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  very  important  district  that  centres 
around  Chambers  street  and  West  Broadway,  where  those  whole- 
sale groceries  are,  has  not  been  increased  1  per  cent?  A.  I  guess 
you  will  find  that  they  have,  in  some  cases,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  property,  and  according  to  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  such  properties  as  the  Scheep  build- 
ing, the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  and    those    places,    around    West 
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Broadway  and  riiainbers  street,  that  very  busy  section  of  tlie 
city,  are  not  increased  at  all,  while  property  along  Broadway  is 
run  up  anywhere  from  33  to  100  per  cent?  A.  According  to  the 
conditions  of  the  property,  and  according  to  the 

Q.  I  know;  but  unless  you  give  an  absolute  discredit  to  the 
work  of  1898,  with  your  knowledge  of  the  business  of  New  York, 
how  can  you  say  that  there  is  any  equality  in  a  tax  system  that 
raises  values  along  Broadway  from  33  to  100  per  cent,  and  does 
not  touch  values  along  West  Broadway  and  Chambers  street? 
A.  I  think  you  will  find  it  has  been  increased  in  proportion  to  its 
value.     I  think  you  will  find  it  so.     The  deputies  are  here. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  business  man,  and  a  real  estate  man,  and 
as  an  old  New  Yorker,  if  for  any  purpose  the  assessed  values  of 
})roperty  in  New  York,  Manhattan  Borough,  has  to  be  increased, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  million,  why  should  not  a  pro- 
]»ortion  of  that  increase  be  put  upon  the  property  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Broadway  and  Chambers 
street?     A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  should  be,  do  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it 
should  be.  and  I  think  it  is  equally  proportionate.  I  think  it  is. 
You  will  tind  it  so. 

Q.  And  if  the  property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Borough  of 
-Manhattan,  is  to  bear  an  additional  assessed  valuation  of  $327,- 
(100,000,  why  sihould  there  not  be  an  increase  of  valuation  along 
the  Bowery,  where  all  the  prosperous  concert  hall  and  music 
liall  business  is  going  on?  A.  I  am  afraid,  between  yourself  and 
the  police  department,  that  you  have  depreciated  the  property 
on  the  Bowery  for  the  past  year. 

Q.  But  these  assessments  were  made  last  year  for  this  year, 
were  they  not?  A.  Yes,  sir,  they  were  made  last  year.  In  Sep- 
tember, yes,  sir. 

Q.  September,  1898?  A.  The  Boweiy  has  depreciated  at  the 
present  time,  now, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  September,  1898,  when  you 
made  your  assessment  on  the  Bowery,  in  your  judgment  the 
Jiowery  should  not  have  particijtated  in  sharing  the  burden  im- 
posed of  1327,000,000?     A.  Proportionately,  and  it  has. 

Q.  Has  it?     A.  It  has  some,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  I  can't  tell  you  unHl  I  refer  to  our  records. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  theaters  and  the  concert  halls 
that  are  crowded  on  the  Bowery  night  after  night  have  not  been 
increased  at  all?     A.  No. 
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<2-  (tuutinnin*;.)  Whose  hiisiiu'ss  is  ^oing:  on  regardless  of 
criticism?  A.  I  don't  remember  to  seeing  those  places  on  the 
IJowerv'.  I  never  visited  th(»sc  )>1;mcs.  and  I  dun'l  know  anything 
about  it. 

U.  I  know,  but  do  von  not  l<ni»w  that  thev  have  not  been  in- 
creased? 

The  Witness — Uow  do  you  mean? 

-Mr.  Moss — In  value.  Thos**  resorts  on  the  liowery?  A.  Those 
resorts — I  should  consider  a  resort  of  this  kind  a  detriment  to  a 
Louse,  a  piece  of  real  estate,  if  I  was  assessing  it. 

<2.  You  say  that  such  resorts  as  that  being  in  a  house  is  detre- 
nieni  to  the  valuation?  A.  I  would  consider  any  disorderly 
house  a  detriment  to  the  community. 

<2-  f>o  you  say  that  the  places  on  the  ISowery  are  a  detriment 
to  the  communi'v''  \  I  niv.i-  \i^iii.)  n  |i|;ii'.'  in  the  Bowery  in 
my   life. 

(J.  liu{  it  is  your  business  to  kn<iw  the  valuations  of  the  sec- 
tions?    A.  The  values  of  real  estate,  yes,  sir. 

<2  L)o  you  mean  to  say  that  the  condition  of  things  on  the 
J5o\very  is  such,  on  account  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  houses,  that 
the  values  have  depreciated?     .\.   1  mean  to  say  this 

*>.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that;  yes  or  no?    A.  2so;  I  do  not. 

^i.  If  that  be  not  the  «'ase,  I  ask  yctu  again A.  (interrupt- 
ing.!    If  it  is  disorderly  I  certainly  .should  not  permit  it. 

(2-  Llut  you  ought  to  know.  Wiiy,  then,  does  not  the  Bowery 
beiii-  its  ju-ojiortionate  share  of  inci-ease  with  the  other  streets? 
A.  I  think  it  has,  according  to  tin  roudilion  and  the  value  of  the 
Itroperty. 

ii.  ^N'hat  is  there  atiout  ihi-  value  of  pr(»ju'rty  on  the  Bowery, 
wlnre  the  crow«ls  are.  and  where  the  music  halls  are?  "N^'hat  is 
the  difference  in  the  couditituis  there  that  should  relieve  it  from 
carrying  this  burden  of  taxation?  A,  You  know,  as  an  old  New 
"^'orker  yourself,  that  the  sections  of  the  city  of  New  York  change 
from  time  to  time.  You  know  today  that  First  avenue,  along  on 
Second  avenue,  and  those  sections  there — that  property  is  about 
holding  its  own  there.  That  is  about  all.  You  know  the  boom 
lias  not  increased  in  that  sectifin.  The  boom  has  not  increased 
on  the  west  side.  The  form  and  the  move  on  that  leal  estate  has 
been  controlled  entirely  to  the  center  of  the  city,  and  along 
through  the  Br(mx;  and  what  is  the  condition? 
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Q.  But  you  have  not  put  the  three  Inindied  and  twentjjseveu. 
millions  of  dollars  of  value  on  account  of  any  boom,  have  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  we  can't  follow  booms. 

Q.  It  is  not  for  a  boom?  A.  ^Ye  don't  follow  booms,  but  we  d<> 
follow  the  exact  condition  of  things  as  we  find  them  when  we  <r.o- 
to  assess. 

Q.  But  you  have  already  said  that  a  large  proportion  of  that 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars  is  due  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  not  to  any  increase  in  values?  A.  Yery 
sir;  increase  of  values  also.    It  has  increased  wonderfully. 

Q.  Now,  for  the  necessities  of  consolidation,  why  should  uot 
the  Bowery  and  West  Broadway  bear  their  proportion?  A.  So 
they  do. '  You  will  find  it  so.    Produce  our  books.    They  are  here. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  why  the  block  from  Thirteenth  to  Fourteenth 
streets,  east  of  Fourth  avenue,  does  not  bear  a  proportionate  in- 
crease?   A.  I  still  claim  that  it  does. 

Q.  Has  it  been  increased,  do  you  know?  A.  I  can't  recall  it. 
Now,  I  want  to  say  this 

Q.  You  think  it  should?  A.  Most  undoubtedly.  I  say  right 
here 

Q.  Wait  a  moment.  Will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  the  brewery 
properties  of  the  city  do  not  bear  the  same  xjroportionate  increase- 
of  assessed  values  as  do  the  gas  properties?  A.  I  also  claim  that 
I  think  they  do,  in  proportion  to  the  property  that  they  have. 

Q.  But  you  know,  as  a  long  time  resident  of  this  city,  that 
brewery  property  and  gas  property,  so  far  as  its  location  is  con- 
cerned, is  about  on  a  par?  A.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  agree  with  you  on 
that. 

Q.  They  occupy  large  blocks?  A.  They  do.  But  they  occupy 
always 

Q.  In  portions  of  the  city  remote?  A.  Y'es,  sir;  they  do.  That 
is  right.    Buildings  are  in  no  condition 

Q.  And  the  greatest  difference  is  that  the  gas  company  has  to 
go  further  towards  the  river,  becanse  it  is  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  the  brewery,  is  it  not?  A.  Of  course,  you  are  now  speaking 
of  getting  on  corporations. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  getting  on  corporations.  I  am  getting  the 
tax  values. 

The  Witness — Of  course  they  move  to  any  place,  according  ta- 
valuation. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  brewery  concerns  are  closer  to  the  heart 
of  the  city  thnn  ^ras  buildings? 

The  Witness — You  mean  the  gas  tanks? 
Mr.  Moss — They  are  generally  on  the  river? 

A.  Certainly,  they  are. 

Q.  Do  the  breweries  go  right  up  on  the  different  avenues?  A. 
They  shift  on  different  places;  some  go  on  Third  avenue. 

Q.  AYhy  should  not  the  breweries  bear  the  same  proportion  of 
increased  tax  assessment  as  the  gas  plants?  A.  There  is  no  rea- 
son at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not?  A.  They  should 
share  their  full  proportion. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  share  then  that  is  inequality?  A.  It  is  not 
equally  assessed.    That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 
(j.  Do  breweries  receive  any  franchise  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  like  gas  companies?  A.  No,  sir.  The  brewery  is  a  private 
property,  a  corporation  of  their  own — a  paying  corporation.  Pay- 
ing jtcr.'^onal  taxes,  and  paying  everything  that  they  are  called  on 
to  pay. 

liy  Mr.  Moss: 

<2-  ^^  e  are  not  speaking  about  the  corporation  tax  at  all,  but 
the  real  estate  tax?    A.  No;  that  is  right. 

(2.  I  want  to  read  to  you  these  valuations:  394  to  400  Cherry 
street,  the  Wallace  Brewery,  from  |40,0U0  to  $45,000,  an  increase 
of  12i  per  cent.;  20S  West  Eleventh  street,  the  Kussell  Brewery, 
$«;,500,  |;G,500,  no  increase;  Tracy  &  Kussell,  |;90,000,  .^00,000,  no 
increase.    Now,  that  is  right  up  in  town?    A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  Block  636,  from  Tenth  street  to  Charles,  west  to  Washing- 
ton, the  Beadleston  .&  Woerz  Brewing  Company,  |418,000, 
$4ls.000,  no  increase.  Block  1328,  Fifty-fourth  street  to  Fifty- 
tifth  street,  Second  to  Third  avenues,  three  companies,  the  Kress 
Brewing  Company,  :^ii5,000  to  $110,000,  an  increase  of  15  15-17  per 
cent.  The  Doelger  Brewery,  |70,000  to  $75,000,  an  increase  of 
7  1-7  per  cent.  The  Hoffman  Brewery,  $137,000,  $137,000,  no 
increase.  So  that  in  that  whole  block  the  total  increase  was  only 
$27,000.  Block  1340,  Forty-seventh  street  to  Forty-eighth  street, 
First  to  Second  avenues.  Clausen's  Brewery,  $135,000  to  $150,000, 
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an  incroasf  of  only  .115.0(1(1.  1 1  1  !i  per  cent.  Block  1300.  Fifiy- 
foui'tb  street  to  Fifty-fifth  street,  Avenne  A  to  First  avenue,  Elias 
Brewery,  $157,000.  fl57.000.  Dn('lo:er's  Brewery,  |10,000,  iif;iO.O()(l. 
Consinners'  Brewery,  .'i?250.000,  .f250,000.  Bolcn  &  Byrne  :\Iin.Mal 
AX'ater  Company,  128,000.  .S;2S,000— no  increase  at  all  on  that  block. 
Block  1307,  east  side  of  First  avenue,  Fifty-liflh  to  Fifty-sixth 
street,  Doelfier's  Brewery,  in  two  pieces,  |373,000,  .|:373,000.  no 
increase;  |70,000  to  |85.000.  an  increase  of  |9,000  on  that  small 
piece,  of  11  11-24  per  cent.  On  that  entire  list  of  heavy  brewing 
properties  the  total  increase  is  |34.000.  Xow'  let  us  see  what  the 
gas  companies  come  to:  Block  088,  Fourteenth  street  to  Fifteenth 
street.  Avenue  C  to  Avenue  D — that  is  away  out  on  the  outskirts. 
Manhattan  Company.  A.  One  moment.  Was  that  where  the 
tank  exjjloded  there? 

Mr.  Moss — Fourteenth  to  Fifteenth  streets? 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Manhattan  Company,  |435.000  to  |550,000,  an  increase  of 
1115,000,  20  38-87  per  cent.  Block  1)89,  Fifteenth  street  to  Six- 
teenth street.  Avenue  C  to  Avenue  D,  Manhattan  Company, 
1275,000  to  $350,000,  an  increase  of  |75,000,  being  27  3-11  per  cent. 
Block  901,  Fifteenth  street  to  Sixteenth  street,  River  to  Avenue 
D,  Manhattan  Company,  |1 05,000  tp  |210,0()0,  |45,000  increase, 
27  3-11  per  cent.  Block  1089,  Forty-first  to  Forty-second  street, 
Eleventh  to  Twelfth  avenues,  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, 
1475,000  to  1500,000,  |25.000  increase,  5  5-19  per  cent.  I  wonder 
how  it  is  that  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  only  gets  5  per 
cent,  increase,  while  the  others  have  27  per  cent,  and  over?  A. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  equalized  last  year.  Perhaps  it  was  high  last 
year.    Higher  than  the  others. 

Q.  Then  in  block  1092,  Forty-fourth  street  to  Forty-fifth  street. 
Eleventh  to  Twelfth  avenues,  the  Municipal  Gas  Company  gets 
no  increase  at  all;  |375,000  is  the  figure  for  both  years;  while  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Com])any.  in  the  same  block,  is  increased  from 
$9,000  to  110,500,  an  increase  of  15  15-19  per  cent.?  A.  They  put 
in  some  new  machinery  there  during  the  year,  for  all  we  know. 

Q.  lilock  1093,  Forty-fifth  street  to  Forty-sixth  street,  Eleventh 
to  Twelfth  avenues,  the  :^runiciI)al  Gas  Company,  .1330.000. 
.$:i30,000,  no  increase.  Bloclc  1 1 57.  Sixty-fifth  street  to  Sixty-sixth 
street,  Amsterdam  to  West  End  avenue,  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company,  .|500.000  to  .fOOOJtoo.  1 100.000  increase,  20  per  cent. 
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JJlock  1352,  Fortieth  street  to  Furty-tirst  street.  East  Kiver  to 
First  avenue,  Equitable  Gas  Company,  ^3(H),0()0  to  |37o,000,  an 
increase  of  :if75,(M)(),  25  per  cent.  Block  1353,  Forty-tirst  to  Forty- 
second  streets,  East  Kiver  to  First  avenue,  Equitable  Gas  Com- 
pany, f 375,(100  U)  :g450,000,  an  increase  of  |75,000,  15  15-19  per 
cent.  That  is  all  for  the  gas  comi)anies.  Then  we  notice  that  the 
railroad  companies,  having  large  blocks,  situated  something  like 
the  brewing  companies,  are  incn-ased  almost  uniformly  to  about 
22  per  cent.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  after  your  previous  statemeut, 
and  after  the  figures  are  read  to  you.  why  it  should  be,  why  it  is, 
h(»vv  it  can  be,  that  on  any  eiiuitable  basis,  when  the  gas  com- 
panies and  the  railroad  companies  are  being  raised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood fit  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  their  valuations,  the 
brewing  companies  in  every  i»art  of  the  city  should  be  subjected 
to  little  or  no  increase?  I  low  is  that?  A.  The  only  way  I  can 
explain  that,  Mr.  Muss,  is  to  refer  to  our  lield  book  and  deputy 
and  let  him  make  an  explanation  as  to  what  is  the  reason  of  it; 
and  I  think  he  will  satisfy  you  that  his  assessnu'nt  there  is  a  fair 
assessment  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  ditVerent  places. 
I  am  confident  in  that.     I  thinU  he  will  satisfy  you. 

(i.  I  notice  also  many  important  pieces  of  property  on  the  ex- 
treme east  sid(\  along  South  street,  where  the  storage  Avarehouses 
are,  that  have  little  or  no  increase.  Do  yon  not  think  that  when 
valuations  all  over  the  city  are  being  increased,  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  consolidation,  the  large  and  imp(»rtanl  business  interests 
al()ng  South  street,  storage  houses,  and  such  i)laces,  should  bear 
a  share?  A.  I  suj)pose  th«\v  do.  in  proportion  to  their  value.  You 
must  consider  that  South  street  is  not  the  South  street  of  old. 
The  deputies  report  that. 

Q.  Here  are  some  samples,  and  very  fair  samples:  202  to  295 
South  street,  storage.  |!.''.4,000,  ,^34.000.  no  increase.  Duryea's 
Starch  Factory,  200  to  302  South  street,  :g;i00.000,  :!?100,000.  no  in- 
crease? A.  There  may  be  a  new  building  there  this  year,  or  new 
improvements  there. 

Mr.  MoSvS — No. 

The  Witness — Those  things  will  all  appear. 

Q.  The  block  from  South  to  JetTevson  and  Cherry  to  Clinton, con- 
taining storage  warehouses,  manufactories,  machine  shops  and 
coal  yards,  |412,()00  in  1S08,  |417,000  in  1890,  an  increase  of 
$5,000,  1  22-103  pel"  I'cnt.,  hardly  enough  to  increase  it. 
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The  block  on  Pike  street,  from  Clierrv  to  ^Vater  street,  being 
the  Hecker-Jones  Milling  Company,  $120,000  to  |130,000,  $10,000 
increase,  8  1-3  per  cent.  Tlie  block  from  Grand  to  Broome, 
Columbia  to  Sheriff,  where  the  Hoes  Printing  Press  Company  is, 
$334,000  to  $360,000.  an  increase  of  7  131-107  per  cent.  Are  there 
any  sections  of  the  city  in  which  tenement  house  property  have 
not  been  increased  at  all?  A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
Some  portions  of  the  city,  just  the  portion  you  refer  to  now,  prop- 
erty has  been  going  back  continually  year  after  year.  Property 
in  that  Seventh  ward  has  been  going  back  along  that  section 
there.  There  has  a  different  class  of  people  got  in  there,  and  real 
estate  and  the  property  there  certainly  is  not  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.     Sections  of  the  city  have  depreciated. 

Q.  The  tenement  house  property  in  market  value  has  not  been 
increased,  has  it,  east  of  Third  avenue?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — We  will  have  to  get  the  figures. 
The  ^Altness — It  has,  some. 

Q.  Now,  I  have  referred  to  the  district  on  the  west  side,  where 
you  said  the  district  should  bear  a  proportion  of  increase,  and 
when  I  told  you  it  does  not  have  an  increase  you  questioned  the 
correctness  of  the  statement.  Let  me  read  it  to  you:  Property 
303  to  307  Greenwich  street.  $140,000,  $140,000,'  no  increase. 
Property  309  to  313  Greenwich  street,  $160,000.  $160,000,  no  in- 
crease. Duane  street,  the  Schepp  building — and  that  is  an  im- 
portant building— $200,000,  $200,000,  no  increase.  Austin, 
Nichols  and  Company,  Duane  street,  $240,000,  $240,000,  no  in- 
crease. The  Weld  building,  corner  of  Duane  and  Hudson  streets, 
$140,000,  $140,000,  no  increase.  Southeast  corner  of  Duane  and 
Hudson,  the  Wallace  building,  $77,000,  $77,000,  no  increase. 
Southwest  corner  of  Duane  and  West  Broadway,  $28,000,  $28,000, 
no  increase.  Fifty-six  to  60  Hudson  street,  $105,000,  $105,000,  no 
increase.  Sixty-four  to  70  Hudson  street,  $200,000,  $200,000,  no 
increase.  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  $150,000,  $150,000,  no  increase. 
The  Irving  Savings  institution,  $50,000,  $50,000,  no  increase. 
One  hundred  and  five  to  107  Chambers  street,  $150,000,  $150,000, 
no  increase.  Southeast  corner  of  Reade  and  West  Broad- 
way, $35,000,  $32,000,  a  decrease  of  $3,000.  A.  Perhaps 
the  building  has  l)oen  torn  down.  Q.  (Continuing.)  One 
hundred     and     forty-eight     to     152     Duane     street,     $175,000, 
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f  175,000.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  128  Duane 
street,  $100,000,  $100,000,  no  increase.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-six  to  180  Church  street,  |135,000,  $135,000,  no  in- 
crease. Then  we  get  up  further  on  the  west  side,  into  another 
district,  along  the  West  street  district,  and  here  is  58  Varicli 
street,  corner  of  Laight,  $30,000,  $30,000,  no  increase.  But  rlglit 
along  side  of  it,  and  inside  the  corner,  is  52  to  56  Varick  street, 
$180,000  to  $225,000.  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  A.  There  may 
be  iini>rovements  put  on  there  this  year;  a  new  building. 

Q.  Here  is  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Kailroad 
freight  depot,  $1,300,000  increased  $200,000,  15  5-13  per  cent?  A. 
Very  conservative,  indeed. 

Q.  Very  conservative?     A.  Yes,  sir,  for  that  property. 

Q.  But  the  neighboring  property,  26  Varick  street,  corner  of 
B.aeh,  $30,000,  $30,000,  no  increase.  28  Varick  street,  $14,000, 
$14,000, no  increase.  3.0  Varick  street,  $14,000,  $14,000,no  increase. 
Then  again  on  \Yest  street,  241  and  243  West  street.  $45,000, 
$45,000,  no  increase.  239  to  240  West  street,  $36,000.  $36,000,  no 
increase,  235  to  238  West  street,  corner,  storage,  $110,000,  no  in- 
crease. 390  to  390  West  street  Seanian-Bache  Company,  $76,800, 
$76,800,  no  increase.  386  to  388  Washington  street,  $65,000, 
no  increase.  So  with  piece  after  piece,  no  increase.  Block  602, 
Leroy  to  Morton  street,  west  to  Washington,  storage  property, 
$241,000,  no  increase.  Block  639.  Bank  to  Bethune  street,  west 
to  Washington,  lumber  yard.  $110,000,  no  increase.  Western 
Electric  Company,  $345,000,  no  increase.  Block  640,  Bethune  to 
West  Twelfth  street,  west  to  Washington  street,  American  Bis- 
cuit Company,  $140,000,  $155,000,  an  increase  of  $15,000,  only 
10.1-2  per  cent.  Do  you  not  think  in  a  fair  effort  to  equalize  this 
great  increase  of  tax  values  some  portion  of  that  burden  should 
have  been  placed  ujion  that  important  property  we  have  just  men- 
tioned? A.  Perhaps  it  was  high  enough  last  year,  and  accord- 
ing to  equalization  the  deputy  could  not  assess  it  any  more  in  the 
places  you  refer  to. 

Q.  Without  going  into  figures  with  you,  it  must  be  perfectly 
apparent  that  there  has  been  a  wide  variation  from  the  figures 
of  last  year  and  the  figures  on  the  very  same  blocks,  and  on  ad- 
joining property — a  variation  startling  in  its  character,  and  af- 
fecting the  pockets,  not  only  of  many  individuals,  but  of  the 
entire  city  of  New  York.  Have  you  done  anything  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  the  valuations  that  were  made  for  1898?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  should  do  that. 
90 
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Q.  Do  jou  mean  to  cast  discredit  upon  ilu-  valuation  for  189s? 
A.  I  make  no  charges. 

(2-  NN  liat  did  you  do  as  tax  commissioner  to  apprise  the  peo- 
ple generally  and  in  (k'lail  of  the  great  and  unequal  increases  that 
you  were  making.  A.  We  certainly  did  not  send  them  notices 
that  we  were  going  to  increase  their  property,  because  our  depu- 
ties do  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  books  open  in  your  office,  so  that  they 
could  be  freely  inspected  by  the  people?  A.  From  the  second 
Monday  of  January  till  the  .'totli  day  of  April  ilu*  books  were  opcu 
for  everybody. 

Q.  The  books  lay  op(;u  upon  the  desks  in  your  office?  A.  On 
the  desks  in  our  office. 

Q.  But  do  you  say  thej'  were  open  for  anybody?  A.  Every 
person  that  appealed  there  for  information  in  relation  to  their 
taxes  and  assessments  have  found  them  there,  and  then  have  filed 
their  complaints  accordingly'. 

Q.  Every  person  who  wanted  information  about  his  taxes  and 
assessments  could  get  the  information  about  his  taxes  and  assess- 
ments?    A.  I  am  positive. 

Q.  But  were  those  books  open  freely  to  the  inspection  of  every- 
bodv  who  was  interested,  so  that  thev  could  get  the  values  of 
other  persons'  property?     .V.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that?  A.  1  am,  because  in  the  applications 
received  by  us  other  property  is  quoted,  other  property  is  men- 
tioned, and  equalized  with  others.  The  books  were  always  open 
from  that  date. 

Q.  Then  how  is  it  that  persons  were  refused  access  to  those 
books  and  were  required  to  state  in  advance  the  particular  piece 
of  property  about  which  they  wanted  information?  A.  There 
are  times  in  that  office,  when  lawyers  Avho  make  it  a  practice  of 
coming  to  our  office  and  getting  names  and  then  go  and  notify  the 
property  owner  that  he  could  reduce  his  taxes  if  ho  had  sufficient 
— if  he  got  authority  from  him — there  are  limns  in  our  office 
when  our  deputies  are  using  those  books  continually,  preparatory 
to  closing  and  opening  the  books,  and  at  a.ll  times  you  can't. 

Q.  While  the  books  are  lying  open,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  (and  the  charter  says  they  mn.'^t  be  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  j)eo]jle(.  why  did  vdu  refuse  j)ersons  inquiring  about 
their  own  ])roperties,  and  tin;  ])ioperty  of  their  own  clients,  per- 
mission to  examine  the  books  in  question?  .V.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  case.     No  case  of  the  kind  was  ever  called  to  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  connnissioners.     I  never  lienrd  of  one.  and  I  don't 
think  it  is  so. 

Q.  M}-  dear  Mr.  Commissioner.  I  have  myself  applied  to  Tour 
department  for  that  very  information  for  my  clients,  and  have 
had  my  written  correspondence  with  the  president  of  your  board, 
who  reiiuired  me  to  submit  in  writing,  the  exact  properties,  that 
T  wanted  to  know  about,  and  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
his  written  reply,  which  was  inr'orrert?  A.  Well,  yon  and  the 
president  can  ex|>lain  that. 

Mr.  Feitner — That   was  only  a   slight  mistake. 

Mr.  Moss — It  was  a  mistake  of  a  ditference  between  14,000  and 
112,000. 

Mr.  Feitner — \\'e  had  to  employ  a  hundred  temporary  clerks — 

Mr.  Moss — Then  1  ask  y()U  riglit  here,  wliy  was  it  made 
necessa.ry  for  me  and  for  other  lawyers  at  that  very  time  to  make 
our  examination  of  Ihosi'  matters  by  communications  addressed 
to  you  ? • 

Mr.  Feitner — It  was  nut  necessary. 

Mr.  Moss — Wliy  did  you  recjuire  it? 

Mr.  Feitner — I  did  not  rcfiuirc  it. 

Mr.  Moss — Your  correspitndrnee  shows  it. 

Mr.  r'eitner — No,  sir,  I  beg  jiardon.  That  depends  upon  what 
you  wanted.     If  it  was  the  personal  tax 

Mr.  Moss — No,  sir;  it  was  real  estate.  You  must  remember  it 
perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Feitner — If  it  was  real  estate,  it  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  complaint 
then  in  the  newsp  i|)ers  that  pei-sons  could  not  make  an  examina- 
tion of  thoj>-e  books?  A.  Now,  I  want  to  say  right  here,  that 
with  the  exception  of  one  month  that  I  took  a  vacation  last  year, 
I  have  been  in  that  ottice  from  half  past  nine  until  five  o'clock, 
and  no  taxpayer  ever  appealed  to  me  for  anything  of  that  kind 
but  he  got  the  relief  that  he  wanted.  No  man  ever  came  there 
and  even  hinted  at  a  complaint,  but  I  would  go  back  in  the  office 
and  find  out  the  reason. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  making  a  com])laint.  That  is  not  the 
(luestion.  But  how  is  a  man  to  know  that  the  great  principle  of 
equality  is  violated  in  his  case,  unless  he  can  look  over  the  entire 
book?  A.  Why,  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  any  taxpayer  that 
would  come  into  that  office  and  ask  to  see  the  books  of  a  certain 
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piece  of  property,  if  aiiv  clerk  is  there  that  refuses  him,  the  com- 
missioners are  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  all  the  satis- 
faction they  want. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  not  ihe  question  of  looking  at  the  value  of  a 
particular  person's  property. 

The  Witness — Any  part  of  it,  except  that  he  would  occupy  the 
room  and  interfere  with  the  working  of  our  deputies. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  the  right  to  examine  all  the  books. 

The  Witness — Now,  we  can't  surrender  a  whole  field  book  and 
the  records  to  one  man  to  keep  it  all  day  long,  and  other  people 
there  waiting  to  see  it.  You  know  that  would  not  be  fair.  You 
know  very  well  there  is  lawyers  in  the  city  to-day  who  make  a 
practice  of  that,  that  will  come  and  get  names  off  the  books,  to 
notify  the  owner  and  say,  "  I  can  defend  you,  and  I  can  do  this," 
when  it  would  be  occupying  the  space,  and  interfering  with  the 
work  of  our  office.  You  know  that  as  a  lawyer  practicing  in 
New  York  city.  Nobody  knows  better  than  yourself  that  we 
-can't  always  do  it.     We  must  treat  everybody  fair. 

The  committee  then,  at  12.45,  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Present,  of  the  committee:  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  Mr.  Costello. 

CHxVKLES  F.  DILLON,  recalled: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  received  from  you  this  morning  a  subpoena  directed  to  Cap- 
tain Price,  with  directions  to  see  him  on  lower  Broadway  before 
the  parade  started,  and  to  serve  him.  Two  minutes  before  the 
parade  started  at  Battery  Park,  near  Pier  A,  the  captain  came 
along  the  line  and  Roundsman  Loring  of  his  command  had 
pointed  me  out  to  the  sergeant  and  several  others,  and  as  the  cap- 
tain came  up  they  stopped  him  and  I  presume  told  him  who  I 
was;  I  told  the  captain — he  was,  I  presume,  five  feet  away — I 
said:  "  Captain,  come,  I  want  to  see  you  for  a  moment,"  had  the 
paper  in  my  hand;  he  turned  and  said:  "  You  get  away  from  here; 
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I  will  throw  voii  off  the  dock,  you  crook,  vou."'  I  replied:  ''  I  have 
got  a  paper  for  you;  "  he  says,  ''  Get  away;  I  am  on  police  busi- 
ness now."  I  have  never  had  any  dealings  with  Captain  Price 
from  which  he  could  call  me  a  crook.  I  did  not  serve  the  sub- 
poena. He  had  his  club  at  arm's  length,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  lot  of  men. 


JOEL  S.  HARRIS,  recalled: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  with  Mr.  Wood  last  night  at  Paresis  Plall,  No.  392  Bow 
ery.  I  observed  the  actions  of  the  persons  congregated  there.  I 
saw  and  heard  immoral  actions  and  propositions  by  dogeuerates^ 
there.  Captain  Chapman  came  in  about  live  minutes  to  1,  as  we 
stepped  out;  we  got  sort  of  suspicious,  because  of  actions  that 
were  going  on,  and  we  walked  out  the  door,  and  as  we  did  saw 
Chapman  and  several  of  his  men  come  in.  From  the  actions  ot 
people  in  the  place  we  thought  they  were  suspicious,  and  as  we 
were  leaving.  Captain  Chapman  and  his  men  came  up.  We  had 
been  in  the  place  about  an  hour  or  so;  plenty  of  time  for  infornia 
tion  to  get  from  Paresis  Hall  to  the  stationhouse.  Captain  Chap 
man  didn't  say  anything  to  us.  but  I  overheard  him  say  to  the 
proprietor — I  took  it  to  be  the  proprietor,  and  he  is  called  to  be 
such — that  he  would  not  stand  for  any  dancing  on  souvenir  night, 
and  he  wanted  it  shut  up.  T  have  been  in  that  place  before,  re- 
cently, three  or  four  times,  and  I  have  on  each  occasion  noticed 
the  same  conduct  as  I  have  just  testified  to.  That  is  a  well-known 
resort  for  male  prostitutes;  a  place  having  a  reputation  far  and 
wide,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  have  heard  of  it  constantly. 
I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  going  in.  You  go  in  off  the 
street  with  perfect  ease.  These  men  that  conduct  themselves 
there — well,  they  act  effeminately;  most  of  them  are  painted  and 
powdered;  they  are  called  Princess  this  and  Lady  So  and  So  and 
the  Dutchess  of  Marlboro,  and  get  up  and  sing  as  women,  and 
dance;  ape  the  female  character;  call  each  other  sisters  and  take 
people  out  for  immoral  purposes.  I  have  had  these  propositions 
made  to  me,  and  made  repeatedly.  There  is  no  difi9culty  in  get- 
ting into  that  place.  The  people  that  run  this  place  used  to  run 
the  Palm  Club,  and  on  account  of  tearing  the  building  down  thry 
have  come  up  there.  The  Palm  was  on  Chrystie  street.  From 
392  Bowery  I  went  to  54  West  Thirty-first  street,  a  gambling- 
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house.  To  the  best  of  my  kuowkdjie  I  dou't  think  we  were  fol- 
lowed, we  might  have  been.  I  saw  ^Muibling  going  on  at  54  West 
Thirty-first  street.  Mr.  Wood  participated  in  the  gambling. 
\^■hile  Mr.  Wood  was  playing  I  stood  up  against  the  wall  and 
there  was  a  man  gave  directions  about  lights  or  something  like 
that,  and  the  doorman  came  up  after  we  had  been  there  about 
ten  minutes  and  said,  "  Here,  Tom,"  I  believe  was  the  name;  and 
they  went  out.  That  made  me  suspicious  right  away.  But  it  is 
a  natural  occurrence  that  the  doorman  would  talk  to  him,  so  I 
didn't  think  any  more  about  it.  When  we  left  and  got  down 
stairs,  past  the  doorman,  turned  around  and  gone  possibly  about 
ten  steps,  w-e  heard  somebody  say — "  There  is  the  sons  of  bitches; 
cut  their  guts  out — knife  them,"  to  that  effect,  and  we  both 
turned,  and  as  we  turned,  this  fellow  with  the  light  suit,  whom 
I  was  told  afterwards  was  Bob  Nelson — I  don't  know  him  my- 
self— made  a  pass  at  Mr.  Wood  and  he  up  with  his  arm;  then  he 
turned  to  me  saying  "  You  cock-suckers,  you  are  after  this  place; 
are  you  going  to  turn  us  dow-n  " — I  can't  just  exactly  recall  the 
words;  I  w^as  busy  getting  out  of  his  way.  That  is  the  import  of 
it  and  style  of  the  words  used,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge; an  officer  was  standing  there,  and  I  thought  he  would  inter- 
fere; instead  of  that  he  did  start  forward,  as  soon  as  he  seen  who 
it  was  he  stopped,  and  Kelson  hit  me  in  the  mouth  and 
th(-  cop  made  a  swipe  at  me  with  his  club,  and  said: 
*'  You  get  out  of  here  or  I  will  club  you."  I  said  I  wanted  to  get 
my  hat.  The  inside  of  my  mouth  is  cut  seriously — uncomfortably. 
It  was  very  bad  last  night.  I  sat  up  most  of  the  night  doctoring — 
or  this  morning,  rather,  with  witch  hazel  and  whiskey  and  hot 
applications,  so  1  could  talk  and  eat. 

Mr.  Hoffman — This  jilace  you  refer  to  as  Paresis  Hall  has  a 
liquor  license,  has  it  not?  A.  l"iii  sure  I  don't  know;  they  sell 
liquor. 

Q.  Conducted  in  the  front  part  of  these  premises?  A.  Yes;  and 
they  serve  liquors  in  the  rear — in  the  back. 
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GEOROE  P.  IIAMMOM).  -Ii..  swoiii. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  kuow  this  place  called  I'aii'sis  Hall,  and  under  your  directions 
1  have  visited  it  a  number  of  limes.  1  have  been  in  the  place 
since  April  1st  to  the  present  tinje  U\\\\  half  a  dozen  times.  I 
knew  of  it  before,  as  an  ottic«u'  of  the  City  N'igilance  League.  I 
am  in  the  produce  business.  When  this  committee  began  its  ses- 
sions 1  took  a  vacation  on  the  produce  business  and  came  in  to 
help  yon.  The  character  of  the  place  is  such  that  what  we  call 
male  degenerates  fretinent  the  jihue,  and  it  is  a  nightly  occur- 
rence thai  they  solicii  men  for  immoral  puiposes.  They  have  one 
woman  who  goes  there  they  call  a  hermaphrodite.  These  male  de- 
generates solicit  men  at  the  tables,  and  I  beTM-ve  they  get  a  com- 
mission on  all  drinks  that  are  purchased  tluic;  they  get  checks. 
1  have  observed  tixc  or  six  of  these  degencrati's  fiiMiuent  that 
place,  jiossibly  more:  the  last  we  were  thert'  we  saw  a  greater 
nundxr  than  we  did  previously.  Those  tivt*  or  six  are  always  to 
be  found  there;  ahnost  invari.ibl\  yoii  will  tind  them  there.  They 
go  from  there  across  tlie  street  to  a  jdac  <•  called  Little  IWicks,  op- 
posite, and  from  theie  to  Coney  Islaud.  I  ha\e  never  had  any 
difticully  in  getting  in:  not  the  U-ast ;  1  have  bi'eu  received  with 
open  arms.  There  are  tw(»  ways  of  going  in.  one  way  up  through 
the  barr<tom.  the  other  through  a  side  entrance:  any  way  at  all 
that  suits  you  can  walk  in.  One  night  we  were  there  we  saw 
<'a]»tain  Chapman  come  in  there  and  stand  and  look  around  about 
two  or  iliree  minutes,  .-iiid  tin  ii  speak  In  the  proprietor  four  or 
five  minutes.  ;iiid  tlnii  walk  out.  That  is  all  there  was  about  it. 
About  -  (Tcloek  this  nmrning  we  passed  the  place.  We  were  dis- 
cussing among  ourselv(s — there  were  two  others  with  me — 
whether  we  would  go  in  or  not:  we  had  been  there  lots  of  times, 
so  we  went  on  down  the  ilowery.  It  was  just  the  same  that  night 
as  it  was  always;  to  all  ()utward  appearance  it  was  all  open;  the 
lights  weri"  there,  and  if  we  had  made  nji  our  minds  to  go  in,  we 
would  have  went  over  tlieri^  without  any  hesitancy,  not  expecting 
it  to  be  closed.  They  have  a  i)iano  there,  and  these  fairies  or 
nmle  degenerates,  as  you  call  them,  they  sing  some  songs.  I  have 
got  a  ticket  here  called  the  Langston  Club.  I  have  never  been  a 
member  of  that  club.  I  never  joined  the  club.  And  persons  that 
went  in  with  me  were  not  members  of  the  club.  I  never  saw  any 
evidences  of  club  life,  not  what  I  consider  club  life.    I  don't  know 
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auythin^^  about  wbetber  there  is  a  president;  there  might  some 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Hollman — I  judge  there  is  a  way  to  eradicate  the  Icind  of 
evils  comijlained  of  by  this  witness  at  Paresis  Hall.  These  plates 
cannot  exist  unless  they  were  accorded  a  Kaines  liquor  license  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  only  way  to  eradicate  that  kind  of  evil 
is  to  have  some  restrictions  in  the  excise  department  not  to  liceusi- 
this  kind  of  places.  They  have  confidential  agents  running  aroun<l 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  dis- 
cover these  things,  as  well  as  anybody  else.  These  places  have  a 
right  under  the  law  to  go  on  and  sell  liquor,  and  the  place  is  wide 
open  day  and  night.  It  would  be  probably  wise  to  call  the  super- 
intendent of  excise  to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Moss — In  this  case  it  is  proper  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evidence  which  shows  that  Captain  Chapman  has  been  seen  in 
the  place  twice,  so  that  no  Raines  Law,  no  club  certificate  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  has  prevented  a  captain  of  police  from  going  in 
and  seeing  whatever  took  place.  Then  the  question  is  whether 
the  captain  of  police  had  any  duty  to  perform,  and  whether  he 
did  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman — ^If  this  place  is  a  duly  licensed  club,  they  have  a 
right  to  sell  at  any  day,  or  hour  of  the  night,  Sunday  or  any  other 
day — this  place  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  open  under  the  law,  if  it 
had  a  liquor  tax  certificate  issued  to  a  i  club.  Incorporated  clubs 
under  the  law  have  a  right  to  this,  and  have  a  right  to  sell  liquor 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  have  a  right  to  be  open  any  time  of 
the  day,  Sundays  included. 


EDWARD  C.  SHEEHY,  resumed: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  no  control  of  the  board  of  assessors.  They  are  entirely 
independent  of  us,  a  separate  body  altogether. 

Q.  I  was  calling  your  attention  to  unequal  assessments  with 
reference  to  the  Bowery  district,  and  as  an  illustration  of  it,  222- 
22S  Grand  street  is  the  Bowery  Savings  iBank;  also  128  Bowery, 
assessed  in  1898  at  !i;310,000,  for  the  entire  property,  and  assessed 
at  the  same  figure  this  year.  That  property  has  been  greatly- 
improved,  hasn't  it?    A.  In  1898? 
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Q,  Yes.  A.  Ko;  that  bank  has  Ih'oii  iini»roved  two  or  three 
jears  a^o — four  years  ago. 

(2-  There  have  beeu  improvements  going  on  i'or  some  time? 
A.  There  has  not  beeu  anything  done  there  for  some  time. 

Q.  Within  the  hist  two  or  three  years  there  has  gone  up  an 
■entirely  new  and  beautiful  white  marble  building  there?  A.  They 
Idiilt  up  the  building  several  years  ago,  in  18'J4  and  1805,  if  1  do 
not  mistake. 

(2.  And  that,  of  course,  js  a  prosperous  institutiun.  will  known 
s(i  all  over  Ihc  world?    A.   Well  known,  sir,  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  in  an  equal  assessment  there  should 
not  ha^e  Ix-ni  imposed  .)U  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  property 
some  share  of  the  great  burden  that  was  imposed  on  this  bor- 
ough? A.  I'erhaps  that  deputy  in  that  district  thought  it  was 
assessed  sufticiently  in  18i»8,  and  by  inereasing  it  they  may  not  be 
able  to  equalize. 

Q.  But  that  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  other  i)roperties  that  I 
have  mentioned  along  the  l>owerv  district?  A.  Then  vou  will 
have  to  ask  the  deputy. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  values  had  been  increased 
along  the  Itowery?    A.  In  [iroportion  to  their  value;  yes. 

<2.  Now,  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  Bowery  values;  the 
Butchers  and  Drovers"  Bank.  124  Bowery,  was  assessed  at  !f!81,."5l)0 
in  1898,  and  remains  the  same  for  18!>'J.  A.  I  don't  remember  the 
size  of  the  plot,  Mr.  Moss.  I  eould  tell  you  better  if  I  knew  the 
size. 

Q.  I  am  giving  you  tin  figures  which  have  just  been  taken  off 
your  books.  These  are  veritications  of  the  statement  that  I  made 
to  you  about  the  Bowery  values  having  been  increased  substan- 
tially. You  doubted  them,  and  I  am  giving  you  figures.  A.  I  beg 
.vour  pardon;  I  did  not  doubt;  I  thought  it  was  equalized  with 
others. 

Q.  Here  is  104  Bowery,  $23,000,  not  increased;  100  Bowery, 
f 23,000,  not  increased;  the  Oriental  Bank,  120  and  122  Bowery, 
S9.j,000,  not  increased;  but  you  get  down  into  Fifth  street,  which 
runs  off  the  Bowery,  and  we  find  that  values  begin  to  increase. 
Why  do  values  increase  on  Fifth  street,  east  of  the  Bowery,  when 
they  do  not  increase  on  the  Bowery?  A.  Well,  have  you  got  in- 
stances on  Fifth  street? 

Q,  2.54  East  Fifth  street.  $17,500,  increased  to  |18,500.  A.  Thon 
^  new  building  probably  went  up  there  this  year. 
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Q.  21(i  East  Fifth  street,  ^15,000,  increased  to  |10,500.  A.  Tt'i-- 
baps  new  improvements. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  a  new  building  would  only  increase  ibt- 
lot  fin, ()()()?  A.  If  it  was  pretty  well  erected  in  1898  we  assessed 
it  in  course  of  construction,  and  when  finished  we  put  up  a  full 
assessment  on  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  consistent  reason  why  values  should  not 
be  increased  on  the  Bowery  and  they  should  be  increased  just  east 
of  the  Bowery?  A.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  property  and 
according  to  its  value,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  If  values  are  not  increased  on  the  Bowerv,  whv  are  thcv 
increased  on  the  East  Side  in  the  neighborhood  of  Essex  and  Or 
chard  streets?    A.  New  improvements — new  buildings  went  up. 

Q.  No;  but  row  after  row  of  old  tenement-houses  increased 
from  11,500  to  |2,000,  $1,000  apiece.  A.  Probably  the  deputy 
thought  it  was  assessed  enough  for  1897  and  1898  and  he  did  not 
want  to  increase  it  any  more,  according  to  his  judgment;  that 
was  his  judgment  of  value. 

Q.  Considering  that  the  property  is  of  the  same  character,  the 
same  buildings,  doesn't  it  strike  you,  as  a  real  estate  man  and  a 
tax  officer,  that  it  is  not  an  equalization  when  Bowery  values  re 
main  stationary,  and  values  on  the  streets  east  of  the  Bowery 
and  running  down  into  that  tenement-house  population  in  Or- 
chard and  Essex  streets  are  increased,  doesn't  that  seem  irregu- 
lar— unequal?  A.  I  probably  want  to  state  it  to  you  in  this  way. 
that  I  must  answer  you  by  asking  for  the  nature  of  the  property, 
the  conditions  of  its  })resent  value,  if  houses  are  built  over  it. 

Q.  You  know  I  am  asking  you  about  sections  of  the  city,  and  it 
is  your  business  to  know,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you,  the  con- 
dition of  those  houses.  You  know  very  well  that  they  are  prac- 
tically in  the  same  condition  they  have  been  for  years.  Now.  1 
ask  you  that  question  over  again;  can  you  give  any  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  increasing  the  Bowery  values,  when  you  have  in- 
creased the  values  in  the  tenement-house  districts  along  Orchard 
and  Essex  streets.    A.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that? 

A.  Certainly.  A.  All  the  answer  I  can  give  you  in  that  matt<'r 
is  that  that  deputy  on  the  lield,  using  his  best  judgment  as  to 
values  in  that  section,  assessed  property'  as  he  found  it  on  its 
real  condition.     I  cannot  answer  you  any  other  way. 

Q.  Let  us  give  you  a  few  more  illustrations,  and  you  will  readily 
see  there  has  not  been  suHicient  building  to  account  for  the  mat- 
ter:  no  and  54  Bowery,  Atlantic  and  Thalia  Theater,  |192,000  for 
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1898,  not  increased.  1G5  Bowery,  Miner's  Theater,  |30,000,  not 
increased  1(h  liovvery,  flCOOO,  not  increased.  People's -Theater 
on  the  Bowery,  |142,()IK),  not  increased.  291  and  29o  Bowery,  and 
including  Volk's  Garden,  f85.0(M>.  not  increased.  295  Bowery, 
McGurk's,  #25,000.  not  increased.  299  Bowery,  |8,000,  not  in 
creased.  301  Bowery,  ;if;8,000.  not  increased.  303  Bowery,  |12.000, 
not  increased.  392  Bowery.  I'aresis  Hall,  #10.500,  not  increased. 
Now.  there  is  a  section  which  takes  in  the  notable  things  of  Bow- 
ery life;  but  when  we  begin  to  get  away  from  the  concert  gardens 
on  the  Bowery  we  tind  a  little  tendency  to  increase  valuations: 
394  and  390  Bowery,  #70.000.  increased  to  #75,000.  Now,  Mr. 
Sheehv,  394  Bowerv  is  next  door  to  I'aresis  Hall.  I'aresis  Hall 
is  not  increased  in  value,  l»ut  the  adjoining  itrojierty  is  increased 
7  1-7  jier  cent.    A.  W  hat  is  the  increase  next  door? 

Q.  Seven  and  one-i^eventh  per  cent.    A.  There  is  a  better  buihl 
ing  on  it. 

t^.  \\  hy  was  any  discriuiiiiation  made  in  favor  of  I'aresis  Hail? 
A.  Perha])S  there  was  an  im|>rnvem<'nt  made  in  the  other  build- 
ings this  year. 

Q.  And  JIcGurk's  Hall  and  Miner's  and  the  Volks  Garden? 
A.  1  don't  know  anything  abdut  those  ]»laces;  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Paresis  Hall  <)!■  .MrGuik's  Hall;  I  do  not  visit 
those  y»laces. 

Q.  T  notice  also,  ^Ir.  Sheeliy.  an  (^xcerding  tenderness  for  other 
resorts  of  the  same  character:  Thirtieth  street  and  Sixth  avenue, 
the  Haymarket.  .1i;20.000.  increased  to  #22.000— .#2.000  increase— 
10  per  cent.  39  and  41  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  John  Daly's, 
from  #50.000  to  #57.000—14  per  cent.  508  Sixth  avenue,  gam- 
bling-house, increased  from  #17.000  to  #19,500 — 13  11-18  per  cent. 
I  am  reading  you  properties  in  the  neighborhood  of  other  houses 
which  have  been  increased  very  heavily.  518  Sixth  avenue. 
#2(1.000.  increased  to  #:50.00(l— only  15  per  cent.  160  \Yest  Forty- 
fourth  street,  gambling-house.  #15.000  to  #16.500 — an  increase  of 
10  per  cent.  Do  yon  know  of  any  disposition  that  there  has  been 
on  the  part  of  deputies  or  other  persons  in  your  department  to 
favor  property  of  this  character?  A.  I  would  like  to  find  it  out  if 
I  possibly  could.    I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  is  that  while  property  generally  has  been  going  up  in 
value,  that  the  property  in  which  Mr.  Sexton  lives  has  been  as- 
sessed downwards?  Do  vou  know  anvthing  about  that?  A.  T 
doubt  that. 
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Q.  It  ought  not  to  l»e  so?  A.  No.  Mr.  Sexton — be  has  no 
Ix-aring  on  the  real  estate  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  want  to  say 
that  here,  or  no  other  man  born;  we  know  nobody  in  assessing 
real  estate. 

Q.  We  are  trying  to  lind  out  what  has  any  bearing  on  it.  A. 
1  don't  know  where  Mr.  Sexton  lives  at  this  day.  Mr.  Sexton  or 
anjbod}'  else  has  not  any  intluence  on  assessment  of  real  estate 
for  1899  for  Greater  New  York. 

Q.  Well,  in  block  1229,  from  Eighty-first  to  Eighty-second 
street,  Amsterdam  avenue  to  West  End  avenue  here  are  these 
figures:  202  West  Eighty-second  street,  from  $14,000  to  $17,000, 
21  3-7  per  cent.  204  West  Eighty-second  street  the  same.  20(j 
West  Eighty-second  street,  another  owner,  is  increased  only  14  2-7 
per  cent.  206  West  Eighty-second  street  is  increased  from  $7,000 
to  18,000, 14  2-7  per  cent.    A.  Same  class  of  houses? 

Q.  208  West  Eighty-second  is  increased  from  $7,000  to  $10,000, 
42  6-7  per  cent.  210  West  Eighty-second  is  increased  from  $7,000 
to  $11,000.  210,  212  and  214  West  Eighty-second  are  increased 
from  $7,000  to  $11,000  each,  57  1-7  per  cent.;  and  then  we  have 
another  house,  225,  226  and  228  decreased  from  $10,000  to  $9,000, 
a  decrease  of  10  per  cent. :  and  it  is  in  one  of  these  houses  that  Mr. 
Sexton  lives.     A.  Which  house  does  he  live  in  there? 

Q.  226  I  think  it  is.  A.  That  house  decreased?  Is  the  assess- 
ment on  Sexton's  house  raised? 

Q.  It  is  decreased  $1,000,  decreased  on  three  houses  together. 
A.  When?     For  1898? 

Q.  For  this  year?     A.  1899? 

Q,  Yes.  Now,  you  see  the  point.  In  this  block  we  have  this 
ratio,  21  3-7  per  cent,  increase,  14  2-7  per  cent.  42  6-7  per  cent., 
three  houses  57  1-7  per  cent.,  houses  substantially  running  along 
together,  and  then  these  three  houses  reduced  10  per  cent — re- 
duced $1,000 — 10  per  cent.  A.  No  improvements  on  the  houses 
in  1898  to  1899?    Are  they  better  houses? 

Q.  It  is  very  evident  from  these  figures  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  property,  because  they  are  all  alike — substantially 
alike.  A.  You  will  have  the  deputy  on  the  stand  and  ask  him 
about  that;  you  will  have  him. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  appear  to  you  that  there  are  matters  which  have 
a.lready  been  brought  to  your  attention  indicating  a  failure  to 
equalize  values?  A.  I  won't  hardly  acknowledge  that;  I  should 
not  acknowledge  tliat. 
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Q.  It  looks  a  little A.  "So,  no;  there  maj'  be  a  half  dozen 

houses  all  in  the  same  block;  3'ou  may  take  a  notion  to  build  a 
large  extension  of  three  stories  to  j'oiir  house  which  may  pass  the 
notice  of  the  deputy  for  one  or  two  years,  and  on  close  examina- 
tion he  may  find  an  extension  to  that  house,  and  the  following 
year  he  may  add  $1,000  to  your  assessment. 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  but  here  is  ten  houses  the  figures  agree  so  closely 
for  1898,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  such  thing  as  that?  A. 
There  may  be  IG  feet  eight  and  20  foot  houses  there.  You  will 
have  the  deputy  understand,  Mr.  Cridner,  and  you  can  talk  with 
him,  they  may  build  10  t'cet  8  houses  or  18  feet  9  houses,  and  it 
makes  a  difference  in  the  assessment  in  each  case. 
By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Can  you  testify  to  the  condition  of  the  property  or  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  assessed,  or  the  pro}>er  assessed  valuation,  without 
consulting  with  those  books  that  have  been  referred  to  by  you? 
A.  Why,  Mr.  Committeeman,  I  wish  to  state  here,  probably  Mr. 
3I0SS  or  Mr.  Laimbeer  or  other  gentlemen  here  don't  know,  that 
the  assessable  pieces  of  pro[>orty  in  the  Greater  New  York  is  over 
five  hundred  thousand  and  I  cannot  testify  without  referring  to 
the  records  of  the  office — five  hundred  and  thirty  odd  thousand  I 
think  is  the  number  of  pieces  assessed  in  the  Greater  New  York, 
and  if  any  one  man  can  call  them  to  memoi-y,  I  cannot  do  it;  I 
cannot  give  the  committee  information  in  that  respect. 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  the  rates  of  increase  of  value  for  Manhat- 
tan borough  is?     A.  Not  yet,  sir;  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  rate  of  increase  for  Bronx  borough?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  for  Queens  borough?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  for  Brooklyn  borough?     A.  Not  just  now. 

Q.  Or  for  Richmond  borough?     A.  I  cannot  tell  you  just  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  them  substantially?  A.  No,  I  would  not  ven- 
ture just  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  increase  is  greater  in  Richmond 
borough  than  it  is  in  Queens  borough?  A.  They  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  equalized. 

Q.  No;  but  the  rate  of  increa-se  over  1898 — do  you  know  the 
rate  of  increase  for  Richmond  borough  is  greater  than  the  rate  of 
increase  for  Queens  borough?    A.  No.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
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Q.  Do  vovi  know  whctlici-  tlic  i-;iie  of  increase  for  Richmond 
l»oi'Ou<>h  is  gi-eat«-i  than  the  rate  of  inci-ease  for  Brooklyn  bor- 
ough? A.  I  have  heard  the  matter  discussed,  I  think.  We  have 
not  arrived  at  the  fijjtures;  we  have  only  just  got  through  with  our 
examination;  1  could  not  give  jou  them. 

Q.  Upon  the  tentative  figures  which  you  have  made,  is  the  in- 
crease for  Richmond  borough  greater  or  less  than  the  increase  for 
Brooklyn  borough?  A.  I  won't  answer  your  question  just  now; 
I  am  not  prepared  to — as  to  the  percentages  of  the  different  rates. 
I  cannot  do  it  without  referring  to  our  figures. 

Q.  Xow,  let  me  read  from  Mr.  Feitner's  owm  statement.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  these  boioughs,  which  I  assume  that  you  know 
as  one  of  the  board — the  rate  of  increase  for  the  entu'e  borough  of 
Manhattan  is  17.5  per  cent.,  for  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  22.2  per 
cent.;  for  Brooklyn  7.8  per  cent.;  for  Queens  39.7  per  cent.;  for 
Richmond  (>6.2  per  cent.;  so  that  Richmond  borough  has  been  in- 
creased very  much  more,  even,  than  Manhattan  borough?  A. 
Well,  I  never  considered  it  so  and  I  do  not  consider  it  so  now, 
and  those  estimates  there,  he  may  have  made  them  himself  from 
figures,  but  that  has  not  been  ca.lled  to  the  attention  of  the  dif- 
ferent boroughs  as  to  the  percentage  that  we  have  made  on  them, 

(2.  AVell.  now,  Mr.  Sheehy.  w'hen  the  average  increase  of  Man- 
hattan borough  is  only  17.5  per  cent.,  don't  the  many  radical  in- 
creases of  valuation  of  50,  75  and  100  per  cent,  appear  at  least 
to  be  unequal?  A.  No,  I  would  not  say  that,  Mr.  Moss.  I  would 
not  say  that  as  far  as  Richmond  is  concerned.  I  will  say  that 
assessments  in  that  county  have  been  very  irregular  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  we  going  in  there  without  maps  or  plans,  we 
had  to  reorganize  that  whole  borough  and  send  out  deputies  there 
to  make  assessments.  They  found  great  difiiculty;  and  as  the 
old  assessors  there  did  not  have  that  facility  that  we  could  have 
n(;xt  j'ear,  andi  the  assessments  were  made  there  in  such  a  way  as 
they  will  be  improved  on  next  year. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  it  comes  that  in  making  an  equal 
assessment,  lirooklyn  should  only  have  an  increase  of  7.8  ]jer 
cent.,  while  Manhattan  has  17.5  per  cent?  A.  From  the  fact  we 
always  considered  Brooklyn  was  higher  assessed  than  Manhat- 
tan, by  a  large  percentage. 

Q.  You  thought  that  the  ratio  of  assessment  was  higher?  A. 
Was  higher  in  Brooklyn  than  in  Manhattan. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  Brooklyn — what  rate?  A.  I  have  not  had 
any  figures  of  it;  they  considered  they  had  figured  up  to  75  or 
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80  per  ceui.;  1  beard  them  say  so;  I  did  not  go  into  the  details 
myself. 

Q.  You  understood  the  assessment  rate  in  Brooklyn  was  75  or 
80  per  cent,  of  the  valuation?  A.  I  have  heard  Brooklyn  people 
say  80 — yes. 

(i.  Well,  now,  if  Brooklyn  was  assessed  at  75  or  80  per  cent,  of 
the  valuation,  an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent,  did  not  bring  it  up  to 
100  per  cent.?    A.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  deputy  to  consider  that. 

Q.  You  must  consider  these  thiugs  sometimes.  Now,  you  know 
I  am  not  talking  to  you  about  one  of  the  500,000  pieces  of  prop- 
erty; I  am  talking  to  you  about  large  general  matters?  A.  I  am 
aware  of  that;  yes.  that  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  if  Brooklyn 
was  assessed  at  75  or  80  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent,  did 
not  bring  it  up  to  100?  A.  I  do  not  say  we  assessed  Brooklyn  at 
75  or  80  per  cent.,  because  we  do  not  assess  on  percentage,  but 
the  general  report  was  that  th»'  Brooklyn  assessment  was  from 
75  to  80  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  think  iliat  it-prnt  was  true?  A.  Well,  I  never  veri- 
fied the  report,  because  I  did  not  go  into  it;  we  only  tried  to 
eijuaiize. 

i2-  Ij<  lliJit  the  reason  why  Brooklyn  borough  leads  the  list  for 
low  increase?    -\.  >\'ell.  I  do  not  consider  it  so;  no. 

Q.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  reason  that  BrookI\'n  is  the  lowest 
in  increase?  A.  There  is  no  special  reason  for  it.  only  the  assess- 
ments as  they  were  placed  there  by  the  de]»uty  will  show. 

Q.  Don't  you  realiz«*  that  you,  as  a  head  of  a  department  cover- 
ing the  entire  Greater  New  York,  were  bound  to  secure  an  equal 
assessment  upon  the  entire  territory— every  borough?  A.  Every 
borough. 

Q.  And  your  attempt  to  equalize  has  resulted  in  varying  figures 
of  increase;  are  those  correct,  in  your  judgment?  A.  I  think  we 
have  eijnalized  as  near  as  [)ossibly  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  correct?  A.  Yes;  I  say  we  have  equal- 
ized as  near  as  possible  under  the  conditions. 

Q.  Then,  attempting  at  the  head  of  a  department  covering  all 
these  diflFerent  boroughs,  to  get  at  an  equal  increase  throughout 
the  entire  city,  what  methods  did  you  take  to  get  unity  of  action 
among  the  many  deputies  who  had  to  do  the  immediate  work? 
A.  No.  Mr.  Moss;  I  went  over  that  ground  this  morning  pretty 
thoroughly. 
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Q.  Well,  answer  that  question?    A.  We  have  five  boroughs. 

Q.  Oh,  I  know  that.  Now,  what  method  did  you  take?  A.  1 
must  answer  this  my  own  way, 

Q.  I  will  give  you  reasonable  latitude,  you  are  exceedingly 
courteous  and  you  shall  have  plenty  of  chance?  A.  We  have  got 
five  boroughs  in  the  Greater  New  York.  We  have  a  chief  deputy 
in  each  borough;  he  communicates  with  our  chief  deputy  in 
New  York.  The  deputy  commissioners  in  the  different  districts 
report  to  us,  the  chief  deputy  in  the  borough,  and  they  con- 
vey expressions  of  opinion  and  good  advice  and  consultation  as 
to  how  they  shall  proceed,  etc.  This  deputy  conveys  any  informa- 
tion that  he  may  have  or  any  advice  he  may  want  from  our  chief 
deputy  in  New  York,  and  from  him  it  is  conveyed  to  us,  and  the 
basis  laid  down  and  the  principle  established  under  the  charter^ 
so  that  everything  should  be  assessed  in  an  equalized  manner  all 
over  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  told  me  what  methods  you,  as  head  of 
this  department,  charged  with  a  very  delicate  duty — what  method 
you  took  to  get  equal  action  between  those  different  deputies: 
h(jw  did  you  do  it?  A.  I  done  it  through  our  chief  deputy  and 
through  their  chief  deputies. 

Q.  Well,  wiiat  was  done?  What  instructions  were  given?  A. 
General  instructions  to  go  forth  and  assess — equalize — to  go 
forth  and  assess  values  as  they  found  it,  and  by  them  we  would 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  value. 

Q.  But  you  have  already  admitted  several  times  that  your  in- 
crease was  not  based  entirely  upon  increase  of  value,  but  based 
ujion  the  necessity  of  putting  an  absolute  figure  on  to  bring  Man- 
hattan and  other  boroughs  up  to  equality.  You  have  admitted 
that?    A.  No;  I  won't  admit  that. 

Q.  You  have  admitted  it  before,  but  do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  property  in  New  York — in  Manhattan,  increased 
$:J27,000,Ono  in  a  year?  A.  Well,  the  natural  increase  would  not 
be  as  much  as  that,  but  in  order  to  equalize  with  other  assess- 
ments in  other  boroughs. 

Q.  So  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  figures  to  represent  equali- 
zation, wasn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  to  add  something  for  equalization,  and  that  arbi- 
trary thing  that  had  to  be  added  for  equalization,  what  steps  did 
you  take  to  get  uniform  action  by  your  deputies  in  putting  that 
element  onto  the  properties  in  other  sections?  A.  By  having 
those  to  go  out  in  ^Manhattan  and  assess  according  to  their  own 
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judgment,  assess  to  the  values  of  which  they  thought  the  market 
was  in  condition  to  stand,  and  by  doing  that  those  figures  were 
arrived  at. 

Q.  ^Yell,  did  you  give  to  these  men  a  figure  to  represent  the 
necessary  additions  for  consolidation?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Then,  how  could  they  tell  what  was  necessary  to  bring 
about  equality?  A.  From  the  difference  of  the  assessments  in 
Brooklyn  and  assessments  in  New  York,  and  by  making  a  fair 
assessment  of  an  assessment  value,  they  could  equalize  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  you  let  those  men  go  out  and  do  about  as  they 
pleased?     A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  hold  them  in?  A.  We  hold  them  in  upon  the 
conditions  they  would  have  to  assess  that  property  as  fair  mar- 
ketable value,  and  th»'y  have  done  so. 

Q.  Plow  many  apjdications  for  readjustment  have  you  had  in 
Manhattan  for  this  year?    A.  In  Manhattan? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  think  Mr.  Bell  has  the  exact  amount  of  them  for 
the  entire  borough.  I  know  I  worked  for  a  month  on  them,  and 
we  just  finished  at  half  past  G  o'clock  last  night  with  those  exam- 
inations. 

By  Mr.  ilollman: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  equalization  of  taxes?  A.  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  de]>uty  assigned  to  a  district  goes  forth  and 
assesses  the  property  in  his  district  as  the  marketable  value  and 
in  his  best  judgment,  and  if  he  don't  do  it  right  or  do  it  accord- 
ing to  law,  why,  we  have  our  time  to  talk  to  him. 

Q.  In  making  the  ratio  of  valuations  of  property,  what  does 
the  deputy  tax  commissioner  take  into  consideration  in  arriving 
at  that  conclusion?  A.  Auction  sales,  private  sales,  information 
from  men  he  meets  and  talks  to,  and  he  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
through  all  this  information  which  he  has  different  ways  of  get- 
ting. 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  valuation  of  real  estate,  isn't  it  true  that 
the  location  of  the  property  is  taken  into  consideration  in  arriving 
at  the  valuation?  A.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  property  in  that 
neighborhood,  of  course,  it  is  taken  in  consideration. 

Q.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  the  size  of  the  lot  is  taken  in  con- 
sideration in  arriving  at  the  valuation  of  the  property?  A.  Size 
of  the  lot,  depth  of  the  lot,  improvements  thereon,  whether  three 
story,  two  story  or  one  story,  whether  it  is  an  extension,  whether 
91 
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it  is  decorated,  \^•helhe^  there  are  two  families  on  a  floor  or  one 
family — all  these  things  I  have  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  And  what  you  have  stated  was  property  located  on  Fifth 
avenue  would  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  on  account  of  its  value, 
on  account  of  its  situation  than  property  located  in  Third  avenue, 
would  it  not?    A.  By  all  means. 

Q.  And  property  located  on  Broadway  would  be  taxed  on  ac- 
count of  the  location  of  the  property  to  a  higher  value  than  projj- 
erty  located  on  Seventh  street,  for  instance?  A.  According  to 
surroundings. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  been  questioned  this  morning  concerning  the 
value  of  property  around  West  Broadway;  is  it  not  true  that 
property  that  was  put  up  at  auction  sale — property  on  West 
Bi'oadway,  was  assessed  at  about  the  same  value  that  the  deputy 
tax  commissioner  assessed  it  at?  A.  You  have  reference  to  the 
Eno  sale  along  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  sale  I  have  reference  to?    A.    Oh,  yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  sale?  A.  Along  in  January,  I  forget  the 
exact  date  of  it. 

Q.  Where  was  this  property  located?  A.  Located  all  along 
the  west  side  pretty  well  scattered  here  and  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  material  difference  between  the  valuation 
as  placed  upon  that  by  purchasers  at  that  sale,  than  there  was 
with  the  valuation  placed  upon  property  in  that  same  location  by 
the  deputy  tax  commissioners  in  that  department?  A.  The  sales 
were  greater  than  the  assessment  proved  it  all  along. 

Q.  The  department  was  found  to  be  correct  in  that  particular 
instance?    A.  Yes. 

Bv  Mr.  Costello: 

Q.  Y'ou  say  you  have  increased  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  millions  on  the  property  in  Greater  New  Y^'ork.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  to  bring  up  the  value  of  the  property  to  equal  the 
other  boroughs— that  was  the  object?    A.  That  was  the  object. 

Q.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  depu- 
ties and  the  ta.x  commissioners  that  the  property  was  not  as- 
sessed for  its  value?  A.  Its  assessable  value,  it  may  be  in  1897 
and  1898. 

Q.  But  it  was  low,  in  your  estimate?  A.  Yes,  sir,  of  course  it 
was. 

Q.  And  the  increase  now  was  simply  to  make  it  what  you  con- 
sidered it  was  worth?    A.  Equitable  and  fair  and  just. 
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Q.  Do  you  assess  now  for  the  full  value?  A.  We  assess  what 
we  consider  a  fair  marketable  value  controlled  by  sales  and  in- 
formation of  different  kinds  that  the  deputy  arrives  at  from  what 
he  can  learn  from  public  sales  and  private  sales,  etc.,  and  assessed 
it  accordingly. 

By  Mr.  Hoftman: 

Q.  To  what  in  your  mind  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  prospective 
high  rate  of  taxation  due?  Isn't  it  true  that  it  is  the  result  of 
consolidation?     A.  By  all  means. 

(>.  That  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  increase  to  vour  mind  of  the 
high  rate  of  taxation?     A.  Why,  certainly  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Bui,  Mr.  Shet'hy,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  increase 
of  the  rate  of  assessable  valuation  in  the  borough  of  New  York, 
it  ought  to  be  equal  in  the  borough  shouldn't  it?  A.  That  is 
according  to  the  value  of  the  property, 

(J.  It  ought  to  be  equal,  I  say?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  department,  which  has  so  much  power  in  the  mak- 
ing and  enforcing  of  as.sessable  valuations  and  the  collection  of 
taxes,  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  exact  in  its  e(]uality?  A. 
It  ought  to  be,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  reali/.e  the  tremendous  power  that  you  have?  A.  A 
very  important  oflice,  and  a  very  responsible  ollice;  I  do  realize  it; 
yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  realize  that  the  law  leaves  a  great  deal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commissioners?  A.  There  is  no  question,  and  if  you 
complain  to  me  I  will  exercise  it. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  the  courts  overrule  the 
action  of  the  commissioners  in  matters  which  are  given  to  them 
under  the  law  as  matters  of  judgment?  A.  They  have  done  it, 
Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss — But  the  law  is,  and  1  shall  have  to  quote  authori- 
ties to  the  committee  to  show  that  the  law  is  that  where  anything 
is  referred  to  the  commissioners  as  matter  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion, that  then  the  courts  will  not  interfere;  and  almost  the 
sole  ground  of  interference  is  inequality, — if  the  commissioners 
have  decided  that  the  assessable  value  of  a  piece  of  property  in 
their  judgment  is  so  and  so  much,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
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turn  that  judgment;  the  only  practical  way  of  doing  it  is  to  show 
that  the  assessment  is  not  at  the  same  rate  as  the  assessment  on 
some  other  person's  property,  consequently  the  open  books  show- 
ing the  rate  of  assessment  on  all  ])roperties  are  of  the  utmost 
value  to  property  holders.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  property  is 
assessed  at  a  rate  per  cent,  lower  than  its  market  value,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  property  owner  to  appeal  against  it  suc- 
cessfully. 
The  witness — Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Supposing  the  selling  value  of  a  piece  of  property  is  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  you  have  assessed  it  at  ninety  thousand 
dollars?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  owner  cannot    very    well    cause    that    assessment    at 
),000  to  be  overturned,  can  he?     A.  Except  that  he  would 


Q.  Because  it  is  assessed  inside  of  its  selling  value.  Do  you 
understand  me?     A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  that  a  similar  piece  of  property  alongside 
of  it,  having  a  selling  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  as- 
sessed at  seventy-five  thousand  dollars?  A.  Yes;  the  courts  will 
inquire  then. 

Q.  Then  the  man  whose  property  was  assessed  at  |90,000  has 
a  right  to  ai)peal  to  the  court  to  have  his  assessment  reduced, 
because  his  neighbor,  having  the  same  class  of  property  is  as- 
sessed at  a  lower  rate?    A.  He  should  be  sustained. 

Q.  That  is  the  tax  situation  in  a  nutshell,  isn't  it?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  when  the  tax  commissioners  assess  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  market  value,  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  owners  of 
property  to  interfere  with  the  assessment,  doesn't  it,  because  they 
can  never  say  that  their  property  is  assessed  lower  than  its  market 
value?  A.  Well,  if  they  can  show  the  court  from  the  evidence 
that  they  have  in  their  possession  that  the  property  is  not  worth 
what  it  is  assessed  for  I  think  the  courts  will  listen  to  it. 

Q.  If  it  is  assessed  inside  of  the  value,  whether  at  75  or  80 
or  90  per  cent,  limit,  if  it  is  assessed  inside  of  that  he  cannot 
successfully  complain?  A.  I  never  went  before  the  court  in  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  so  the  entire  practical  question  is  whether  the  assess- 
ment inside  the  limit  of  real  value  is  equal  by  comparison  with 
his  neighbors,  isn't  it — that  is  the  question?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if,  through  incompetence  or  carelessness  or  favoritism 
or  corruption  or  any  cause,  that  inequaliiy  is  destroyed  as  be- 
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tween  iiian  and  man,  then  the  assessment  is  burdensome,  isn't  it? 
A.  Burdensome;  but  if  the  pi'Oi)erty  owner  will  appeal  to  the 
commissioners  from  the  30th  day  of  April  1o  the  1st  day  of  June, 
he  will  have  his  ease  properly  brought  up,  properly  investigated, 
and  he  will  be  set  straight  before  we  adjourn  that  matter. 


TUOMAS  L.  FEITNER,  sworn: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

There  have  been  increases  of  siilary  in  my  department  which 
are  shown  in  the  statement  I  just  handed  you,  a  few,  and  some 
new  appointments.  Among  those  appointuients  is  my  secretary, 
Miss  Anna  C  Moore.  Her  salary  is  ^1,700.  !She  acts  for  me  in 
connection  with  all  private  matters  and  all  public  matters  so 
far  as  the  applications  that  are  made  to  me  individually  or  as 
commissioner — all  communications  to  me  she  responds  to  under 
my  dictation  and  my  consideration.  She  is  not  a  stenographer 
or  tyi>ewriter.  She  is  related  to  me;  she  is  a  sisterin  law.  She 
si>ends  all  day  in  that  olhce,  that  is  the  ordinary  business  day. 
There  is  a  deputy  commissioner,  James  F.  ^loore.  He  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  civil  service,  a  year  ago.  at  a  salary — I  think 
it  is  iS'^jdOd;  I  am  not  sure,  lie  was  formerly  a  clerk  in  my  ollice, 
for  about  tifteen  years,  at  §l..j(»().  His  saiaiy  was  increased  to 
three  thousiind  bv  the  action  of  the  board,  because  he  was  made 
a  deputy  in  a  responsible  district.  He  is  my  brother-in-law.  Mr. 
Moore  has  been  in  the  department  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  I 
think.  The  sister-in-law  was  employed  without  civil  service.  She 
was  a  personal  appointment.  That  position  was  exempted  under 
the  civil  service;  all  private  secretaries  to  heads  of  departments 
are  exempted.  Mr.  Moore  was  ])romoted  in  that  sense,  but  he 
entered  the  civil  service  examination  and  passed  and  was  pro- 
moted in  that  sense.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Arnold  A.  Boyle,  chief 
clerk  of  the  bureau  of  Queens;  he  is  related  to  me;  he  has  lately 
become  a  son  in-law,  but  he  was  not  when  he  was  appointed. 

Q.  Was  he  expected  to  be?  A.  Well,  that  is  always  a  question 
of  interest,  you  know;  can't  tell  what  will  happen  in  relation  to 
those  situations.  That  was  not  a  civil  service  appointment.  That 
is  only  a  temporary  appointment.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
board. 

Q.  At  your  request?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any 
special  request  about  it;  the  board  appointed  him,  and  I  recom- 
mended it. 
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Q.  The  board  must  have  kuown  about  him  from  somebody,  and 
wasn't  that  you?     A.  I  sui)i>ose  it  Avas.     I  say  when  I  recom- 
mended him,  that  was  enough,    llis  salary  is  !jf2,500.    He  is  chief 
clerk  of  the  borough  of  Queens;  he  has  general  charge  as  chief 
clerk  of  that  borough,  and  especially  tak<  s  an  interest  in  per- 
sonal assessments  and  looking  after  the  personal  books — personal 
assessment  books.    lie  had  no  experience  in  tax  matters  before. 
There  is  no  necessity  specially  for  that,  for  that  purpose.    When 
he  was  appointed  he  was  not  in  any  business.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia    college — a    Columbia    college    boy,    just    graduated; 
twenty-two  years  of  age.    Thomas  \\'alsh,  de]»uty  commissioner, 
was  appointed  within  a  year  or  two;  |1,70()  salary,  I  believe.    He 
is  one  of  the  deputies.     He  is  in  the    personal    bureau    in    the 
borough  of  Manhattan.     Before  he  was  appointed  he  was  credit 
clerk  in  that  department  of  Stewart,  Hilton  &  Company  for  about 
twenty  or  twentj'-five  years,  and  that  was  an  excellent  man  to 
put  in  a  x)ersonal  bureau.    He  had  no  knowledge  about  tax  busi- 
ness.   There  was  not  any  special  knowledge  required  for  it.    He 
passed  a  civil  service  examination.    These  men  have  all  been  ap- 
pointed under  civil  service,  you  know.    James  F.  Moore  is  in  the 
real  estate  bureau.    He  is  on — the  sections,  I  do  not  keep  in  my 
mind.     Our  deputy  commissioners  do  not  all    receive   the   same 
rate  of  salary.    By  resolution  of  the  board  we  regulated  the  salary 
in  the  beginning  of  our  administration.     We  control  that  as  a 
board.    Mr.  Walsh  is  no  relation  to  me,  no  connection.    Edward 
P.  Carroll  was  appointed  this  last  year,  that  is  during  1898;  civil 
service;  salary  $3,000.    He  was  formerly  a   clerk   in   the   office, 
about  fifteen  years.    He  is  no  connection  of  mine.    Walter  Murray 
is  deputy  commissioner,  at  a  salary  of  .f2,500.    He   is   not   con- 
nected with  me  in  any  way.     He  is  assisting  the  chief  deputy,  Mr. 
Bell.    He  is  not  practically  doing  clerical  work.    He  is  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  Mr.  Bell,  helping  him  out;  he  passed  the 
civil  service  and  was  appointed  as  deputy.     I  want  to  say  now 
you  will  find  three  or  four  more  than  I  have  reported- to  you.    I 
think  that  department,  immense  as  it  is,  should  have  at  least 
three  or  four  contingent  deputies  acting    as    clerks    to    fill    in 
vacancies  when  vacancies  may  arrive.    We  don't  give  them  any 
more  than  ordinary  salaries,  except  in  that  particular  case    of 
Mr.  Murray;  he  is  assisting  and  will  continue  to  assist.    I  believe 
it  necessary  in  the  work  of  that  department  that  Mr.  Bell  should 
have  such  a  man  who  may  fill  his   position   if  anything   should 
happen.     But  to  continue  the  story,  T  believe  that  it  is  the  duty 
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of  that  department  to  have  three  or  four  deputies  ready  to  fill 
in  in  case  of  death  or  accident  to  a  deputy.  We  were  found  short 
last  fall  in  the  same  way,  when  we  had  to  divide  up  districts  and 
send  a  man  in,  and  that  is  how  that  happened. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  have  a  man  passing  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion as  deputy  commissioner,  and  receiving  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner's pay,  who  is  not  performing  his  duty?  A.  He  don't  re- 
ceive a  deputy  commissioner's  pay.  He  receives  only  the  ordinary 
pay  of  a  clerk. 

Q.  He  receives  more  than  the  commissioner  that  is  getting 
$1,700?  A.  Some  of  our  clerks  are  getting  $2,200  and  |2,300. 
These  generally  get  from  twelve  hundred  only. 

Q.  He  passed  a  civil  service  examination  as  deputy  commis- 
sioner, and  the  duties  of  deputy  commissioner  are  prescribed  un- 
der the  charter?    A.  It  is  partly  clerical. 

Q.  And  you  have  assigned  him  to  duty  as  a  clerk?  A.  He  acts 
as  clerk  temporarily,  and  until  we  fill  him  as  emergency  may 
arise.  It  is  better  to  educate  him  in  the  department  than  to  take 
him  new  and  fresh  and  not  know  about  the  workings  of  the 
department.  Then  we  have  J.  Cremin  as  deputy  commissioner, 
at  $.'1,000;  he  was  not  in  the  department  when  we  appointed  him. 
He  was  in  the  real  estate  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
had  g(me  to  Chicago  for  about — up  to  about  five  years  ago;  he 
came  back;  has  always  been  in  the  real  estate  business,  both 
here  and  there.  He  is  a  New  York  boy  originally,  but  had  been 
absent  in  Chicago  for  about  five  years.  He  had  been  in  the  city 
five  years,  back  again  and  in  the  real  estate  business;  but  he 
was  in  the  real  estate  business  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  He  is 
actually  engaged  as  deputy  commissioner,  making  assessments 
upon  corporations.  Patrick  F.  McDonald  is  a  new  appointment  as 
deputy  commissioner;  salary  $1,700.  He  is  in  the  personal  bu- 
reau. He  knew  nothing  about  the  tax  business  when  he  was 
appointed,  not  particularly.  He  has  passed  the  civil  service. 
They  have  given  him  all  the  examination  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  suppose.  These  are  some  of  the  men  that  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  assessing  values  either  in  personal  property  or 
real  estate.  Then  there  is  J.  W.  A.  Strickland;  salary  $2,500; 
assistant  to  the  commissioner.  That  is  a  new  ai)pointment.  I 
don't  think  he  was  doing  anything  when  he  was  appointed;  he 
is  a  kind  of  retired  old  gentleman.  He  is  making  examinations 
for  the  commissioners  in  relation  to  personal  examinations,  and 
been  doing  their  work,  which  is  assigned  to  him  by  the  commis- 
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sionei'S,  either  one  of  them,  especially  myself,  for  him.  Then 
there  is  J.  L.  Kieruan,  clerk  in  the  board  of  assessors;  originally 
probably  I  had  something  to  do  with  his  appointment;  $1,500. 
He  is  not  connected  with  me.  My  deputy,  Mr.  Outenried,  has 
no  other  business,  that  I  know  of. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

The  total  number  of  deputies  that  we  have  is  about  fifty-eight, 
all  told,  in  all  the  boroughs.  Under  the  charter  it  was  provided 
for  forty  deputies  with  power  in  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment to  increase  according  to  necessity  as  they  wished  to 
adopt,  and  with  that  power  I  asked  to  increase  the  number  to 
sixty,  which  was  done.  Probably  there  are  about  sixty  assessors 
altogether  in  all  the  boroughs,  when  we  come  together.  It  was 
on  the  request  of  the  board  that  the  number  of  the  deputies  was 
increased  from  forty  to  sixty  to  cover  the  whole  city;  otherwise 
we  would  have  been  unable  to  cover  the  whole  city.  We  fixed 
the  salaries  of  deputies.  That  is  left  to  our  discretion.  The 
charter  and  the  old  consolidation  act  made  the  salaries  |2,700, 
while  in  Brooklyn  they  were  getting  |3,500  each.  Now,  we  have 
regulated  from  .f3,200  down  to  |1,700,  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  district,  their  experience  in  the  department  or  other 
experience  that  they  might  have  in  connection  wiLli  real  estate 
matters,  and  in  that  regard  they  regulated  the  salaries  based  on 
their  ability. 

Q.  Then  as  I  understand  you,  when  a  man  starts  in  he  starts 
with  a  low  salary?  A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  man  him- 
self. If  we  deem  him  a  man  that  has  considerable  knowledge 
of  real  estate  matters,  we  will  regulate  his  salary  accordingly. 

Q.  Supposing  you  appoint  a  man  that  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  department?  A.  The  chances  are  we  would  start 
Mm  at  the  foundation,  |1,700  or  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Is  that  the  method  you  have  followed  in  the  appointment, 
and  fixing  of  salaries?  A.  Generally,  yes;  generally  that  is  so. 
All  the  later  appointments  were  |1,700. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  produce  some  records  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal taxes.  Have  you  got  the  papers  in  the  matter  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller?  A.  I  had  a  deputy  of  the  personal  bureau  prepare 
that  statement,  and  that  is  what  he  says  (producing  paper).     I 
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gave  him  your  subpoena  and  had  him  do  that.  Do  you  see  John 
D.  Rockefeller's  name  mentioned  there? 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  what  I  called  for.  A.  Well,  there  are 
no  papers.  The  assessment  has  been  made  out  to  certain  figures 
and  stands. 

Q.  What  is  the  figure?    A.  He  did  not  give  me  that. 

Q.  The  subpoena  calls  for  it  very  distinctly,  sir.  A.  Weil,  we 
will  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  It  called  for  all  notices,  papers  and  affidavits  connected 
with  the  assessments  of  personal  taxes  for  1898  and  1899  on  the 
persons  now  mentioned?  A.  There  was  no  notices  or  papers. 
We  do  not  ask  them  to  figure  according  to  that.  We  are  not 
captious  at  all,  Mr.  Moss,  but  I  just  submitted  this  to  him,  and 
this  is  the  answer  he  gave  me  in  respect  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  say  there  are  no  notices,  or  assessments  in  the  de- 
partment— no  notices  or  affidavits  in  the  department  in  the  mat- 
ter of  John  D.  Rockefeller  for  1898  and  1899?  A.  If  that  is  what 
he  says  there,  that  is  what  I  take  to  be  true. 

Q.  You  say  the  record  showed  he  was  assessed  in  1898  and 
1899,  no  appearance.  \Ye  shall  want  the  figures  in  all  these  cases? 
A.  Well,  I  will  supply  those. 

(^  Comelius  Vanderbilt?  A.  The  same.  Assessed  1898  and 
18!)!>,  no  apiKMirance. 

Q.  J.  Piei'pnnt  Morgan?  A.  If  is  here  Hiandlng  paper  to  Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr.  Moss — Affidavit,  notice  and  affidavit  produced. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  substance  of  that,  Mr.  Feitner?  A.  It 
is  the  usual  notice  that  he  was  assessed  on  one  million  of  dollars, 
in  which  he  appeared  before  me  and  swore  to  the  usual  affidavit 
saying  that  he  was  a  banker,  no  personal  property  over  debts 
other  than  untaxable  assets,  and  consents  to  $400,000,  and 
finally  fixed  at  ;^400,000  by  consent  under  that  affidavit.  He 
swore  that  he  had  no  taxable  property  over  his  debts,  but  con- 
sented to  be  assessed  at  |400,000.  That  consent  was  obtained 
by  his  statement  to  me. 

Q.  But  he  stated  that  he  had  no  property  upon  which  he  should 
be  assessed?    A.  That  is  his  matter;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  to  this  personally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  swore  that  he  w^as  not  taxable, 
and  then  volunteered  to  pay  on  $400,000?  A.  That  is  what  I  mean 
to  say,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 
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Q.  liussell  Sage?  A.  That  is  the  same  memorandum;  assessed 
in  1SD8  and  ISUD,  no  appearance, 

Q.  Get  us  the  figures  in  tliat  case,  gelling  us  bacli^  lu  llie 
original  assessment,  if  you  can  in  each  of  these  cases.  William  K. 
A'anderbill?  A.  Same  memorandum.  Assessed  in  1898  and  1891), 
no  appearance. 

Q.  George  Gould?    A.  George  Gould  not  assessed. 

Q.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  that,  Mr.  Feitner?  A.  George 
Gould  is  the  sou,  you  mean  of  Jay  Gould?  Not  that  I  know  of, 
except  he  is  not  on  the  roll. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  can  say  about  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  get  him  on  the  roll,  or  put  him 
on  the  roll — have  any  notices  been  senit  out?  A.  Not  that  1 
know  of. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  no  notices  sent  out?  A.  There  would 
not  be  a  notice  unless  he  was  on  the  roll. 

Q.  Then  he  is  not  on  the  roll  from  which  you  make  your  assess- 
ments. How  is  that  roll  made  up  Mr.  Feitner?  A.  Well,  the 
chief  deputy,  the  ones  that  have  charge  of  these  books  probably 
could  explain  that  a  little  better  than  I  can.  The  general  situa- 
tion is,  as  everybody  understands  in  the  city  of  New  York  that 
the  city  direcftories  are  taken  for  names;  inquiry  is  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  location  and  so  on  of  the  individuals  that  are  in  the 
city  directory  or  otherwise,  if  we  get  information  in  any  olher 
waj;  inquiry  is  made  in  relation  to  persons,  and  upon  such  in- 
quiry they  are  put  upon  our  books,  and  the  general  tendency  is 
to  become  what  1  call  a  sifting  system.  The  personal  taxation 
system  in  this  city  is  a  sifting  system;  we  are  constantly  sifting 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  connection  with  the  individuals  and 
their  business  interests  and  so  on.  A  man  comes  in  and  swears 
off  one  year;  he  generally  don't  go  on  for  a  year  or  two  or  thrive 
afterwards,  and  if  he  goes  on  then  it  is  on  the  assumption  that  he 
has  either  made  some  money  or  we  have  indication  of  him  reliev- 
ing himself  of  his  debts  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  You  begin  by  a  guess,  Mr.  Feitner.  don't  you?  A.  Well, 
you  might  call  it  more  or  less  of  a  guess,  but  it  is  based  upon  the 
general  information  as  to  residence,  business  that  a  man  has  and 
so  on, 

Q.  You  have  no  legal  power  of  inquiry  by  which  you  can  com- 
pel information  have  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  to  make  up  a  list  of  such  persons  in  the  com- 
munity as  you  think  have  money,  and  then  you  have  to  guess  at 
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the  aiuouul  of  uiouey  that  }uu  ihiuk  they  have?  A.  Well,  you 
cull  it  a  j^uess;  of  course  it  is  au  estimate;  it  is  an  opinion — the 
best  opinion  of  the  deputy. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  power  to  make  that  estimate  upon  any 
exact  examination;  you  have  to  get  your  information  where  you 
can?    A.  That  is  true. 

y.  And  you  have  to  take  rumor  about  a  man's  financial  condi- 
tion?   A.  Well,  we  don't  go  by  rumor. 

Q.  What  do  you  go  by?  A.  l>y  the  judgment  of  our  dejjuties 
in  connection  with  these  individuals;  that  is  all. 

U.  Well,  vou  take  a  whole  list  of  men  that  vou  select  from  a  cer- 
tain  avocation,  and  we  will  say  you  make  up  a  list  from  lawyers. 
Then,  do  you  not,  as  a  rule,  when  you  have  a  list  of  lawyers,  send 
out  a  lot  of  notices  at  about  the  same  ligure?  A.  Oh,  I  don't 
think  so;  they  vary  very  much. 

Q.  Now,  where  do  you  get  your  information  ujiou  which  you 
vary  that  class  of  men?  A.  There  is  no  special  information  in  a 
large  city  like  this,  and  there  never  will  be  unless  you  have  a 
listing  system. 

Q.  Then  it  is  largely  a  nuitter  of  guess,  isn't  it?  A.  A  good 
deal  of  it. 

(J.  As  to  the  professional  men?  -V.  Considerably,  yes.  I  sup- 
pose eveiy  man's  fortune  is  a  matter  of  guess,  except  to  himself, 
and  probably  to  himself  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  And  you  feel  yourself  generally  compelled  to  accept  the 
statements  made  in  the  affidavits  by  the  persons  themselves,  do 
you  not?  The  person  notified  comes  before  you  and  makes  an 
affidavit,  and  when  he  swears  down  the  value  in  a  large  majority 
of  rases,  you  accept  his  affidavit,  don't  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  feel  yourself  comix'lled  to  do  that,  don't  you?  A.  Not 
necessarily,  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  power  have  you  to  go  behind  his  affidavit — w^hat 
practical  power?  A.  You  have  a  right  to  examine,  but  if  you 
think  he  is  an  honest  or  truthful  man  you  do  not  go  into  that 
very  full  v.  If  a  man  comes  in  and  swears  he  is  a  clerk  and  swears 
he  is  getting  a  salary  of  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  why,  that  is  ])retty  good  evidence  of  the  general 
situation,  not  a  man  of  large  means. 

Q,  That  thing  happens  quite  frequently,  that  notices  are  sent 
out  to  persons,  simply  clerks?    A.  Of  course,  necessarily  will  be. 

Q.  And  does  not  that  result — not  through  your  fault,  of  course, 
but  the  fault  of  the  system— does  not  that  result  in  the  putting 
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on  the  tax  lists  of  clerks  who  may  have  saved  a  eoupie  ot  thou- 
sana  ol  aoUars,  where  persons  are  not  nolicecl  who  have  a  great 
deal  more  money?  A.  iSo,  il  does  not  necessarily  follow;  clerks 
and  everybody  else  are  included. 

C^.  I  understand  that,  but  1  have  in  mind  a  case  of  a  woman, 
employed  in  one  of  the  libraries  in  this  city  in  a  clerical  position, 
who  received  a  tax  notice  for  four  or  live  thousand  dollars,  and  as 
she  had  saved  up  from  her  earnings  that  amount  of  money  and  was 
a  conscientious  woman  and  would  not  swear  it  oil',  she  has  had 
to  go  upon  the  tax  list  and  pay  her  taxes,  while  you  and  1  both 
know  that  there  are  many  persons  in  Is'ew  York  having  consider- 
ably larger  sums  of  money  that  have  not  been  caught  in  the 
sieve;  that  is  so?    A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  system?  A.  Yes,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  defective  system. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  injustice 
that  results  to  the  peojile  from  the  personal  tax  system  as  we  now 
have  it?  A.  I  do,  yes;  it  has  been  compared  in  the  past  to  a 
great  sieve,  in  which  the  big  fish  all  go  through  and  the  little 
fish  are  caught,  and  that  is  practically  true. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  considerable  majority  of  persons  w'ho 
are  on  the  personal  tax  roll  are  assessed  at  comparatively  small 
figures — three  or  four  thousand  dollars — two,  three  and  four  thou- 
sand dollars?  A.  Well,  I  never  went  into  the  evidence  of  that. 
Now,  you  speak  of  it,  I  think  I  did  ask  for  it  some  time  ago,  what 
percentage;  probably  that  is  so. 

Q.  Probably  that  is  so  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  pacing  personal  taxes  are  persons  of  relatively  small  means? 
A.  Ten  thousand  dollars  and  less  probably. 

Q.  And  there  are  comparatively  few  people  who  are  paying  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  more?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  they?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  you  for  the  papers  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt?  A. 
Yes,  I  tliink  you  did.  The  same  memorandum  in  relation  to  him, 
assessed  1808  and  1899.  no  appearance. 

Q.  Edward  Lauterbach?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  William  L.  Strong-?  A.  Assessed  in  1898  and  1899,  no  ap- 
pearance. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  there?  Seth  Low?  A.  As- 
sessed in  1898  and  1899  for  -1107,800,  no  appearance. 

Q.  Then  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Low,  he  stands  assessed  |167,800, 
and  he  not  appearing  that  assessment  stands  along?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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I  think  he  must  have  sworn  to  it.     It  must  have  been  sworn  to 
eome  years  previous. 

Q.  lie  was  probably  iiolilied  uf  a  hugor  llgure  and  swore  to 
it?  A,  Swore  to  that  probably  a  year  or  so  before,  and  allowed 
it  to  remain. 

(2-  Are  there  not  many  persons  equally  important  in  the  com- 
munity with  .Mr.  Lauterbach  who  are  not  assessed — not  on  the 
list?    A.  1  suppose  there  are. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  A.  uh,  the  drag  net  don't 
catch  tht'iii  all;  that  is  about  all  there  is  of  it. 

Q.  Kandolpli  Lluggenheimer?  A.  Not  assessed  in  1898  and 
1809. 

(J.  And  he  is  in  the  same  position  with  Mr.  I^iuterbach?  I 
have  given  you  there  two  very  prominent  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  Albert  J.  Adams?  A.  Albert  J.  Adams  was  assessed 
on  :^20,(H)(>  and  swore  otT  on  February  loth,  1899,  before  Com- 
missioner Sheehy. 

(2-  John  J.  Scannell?    A.  Nut  Jiesessed. 

(2-  Kdward  S.  Stokes?  A.  Edwiird  S.  Stokes  was  assessed  on 
IIO.OOO  and  swore  otT  on  April  2()lh,  1898. 

Q.  Swore  it  off  entirely?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  a  tlu»usand  dollars 
— yes,  I  see  h«'re.  He  practically  consent.''.  lie  swore  it  off  en- 
tirely, and  "  I  con.sent  to  pay  on  a  thousand  dollars." 

il  That  is  Mr.  Stokes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  He  swore  off  entirely,  and  then  volunteered  to  pay  on  a 
thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  J.  Sergeant  Cram?     A.  Not  assessed  for  1898  and  1899. 

(2.  Thomas  J.  IJrady?     A.  Same  answer. 

(2-  Teter  F.  Meyer?  A.  Peter  F.  Meyer  assessed  on  |.j,000; 
swore  ort"  on  March  4,  1898. 

Q.  Swore  off  entirely?     .\.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  assessed  in  1890?  A.  That  is  it,  yes  sir.  Wait 
until  I  st^  what  the  memnrnnduin  is  opposite  his  name.  Hewonld 
not  be  on.  in  the  usual  custom,  for  1899,  wlien  he  swore  off  for 
1898. 

Q.  Francis  J.  Lantry?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  George  C.  Clausen?  A.  George  C.  Clausen  assessed  on  $75,- 
000  and  swore  down  to  $10,000. 

Q.  Thomas  L.  Feitner?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Edward  C.  Sheehy?    A.  He  was  assessed  and  swore  off. 

Q.  Entirelv?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  Wliat  was  he  assessed  at?    A.  Seventeen  thousand  dollars. 
Q.  Before  whom  was  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Feitner  taken? 

The  Witness — Mr.  Sheeh}?  You  ask  before  whom  Mr.  Feit- 
ner's  affidavit  was  taken? 

Mr.  Moss — Your  affidavit  was  taken. 

The  Witness — I  have  not  taken  any  affidavit. 

Mr.  Moss — I  should  have  said  Mr.  Sheehy.  ■ 

The  Witness — That  is  what  I  said.  The  affidavit  of  Commis- 
sioner Sheehy  was  taken  before  Mr.  Feitner. 

Q.  James  J.  Coogan?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Hugh  J.  Grant?     A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  William  Sohmer?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Isaac  Fromme?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Thomas  J.  Dunn?    A.  Assessed  in  1898,  and  swore  off. 

Q.  What  was  he  assessed  at?    A.  Ten  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Swore  off  entirely?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Charles  Welde?     A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Thomas  F.  Grady?    A.  Thomas  F.  Grady  not  assessed. 

Q.  Patrick  Divver?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Bernard  F.  Martin?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan?  A.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan  not  as- 
sessed. 

Q.  Martin  Engle?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  John  C.  Sheehan?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  George  W.  Plunkett?  A.  George  W.  Plunkett  assessed  on 
$10,000;  swore  off  on  January  14th,  1890. 

Q.  Patrick  Keenan?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Daniel  F.  McMahon?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  John  B.  Sexton?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  John  Carroll?     A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  Andrew  Freedman?  A.  Andrew  Freedman  was  assessed 
on  110,000,  and  swore  off  on  April  9,  1898. 

Q.  Charles  F.  Murphy?    A.  Not  assessed. 

Q.  It  was  Mr.  Stokes  who  swore  down  to  $1,000?  A.  Swore 
off  and  consented  to  a  thousand  dollars.  I  don't  know  who  first 
suggested  my  appointment;  I  suppose  I  did  myself.  I  think  I 
spoke  to  the  mayor.  I  may  have  spoken  to  someone  else,  to 
half  a  dozen  people.  I  went  down  to  Lakewood  rather  late  and 
wasn't  at  any  particular  gathering.  I  did  not  speak  with  Mr. 
Carroll  about  it.     I  had  no  conversation  with  anyone  but  the 
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mayor  about  being  appointed;  not  that  I  remember.  I  don't 
think  I  spoke  to  the  mayor  at  Lakewood.  I  spoke  to  him,  I  think, 
immediately  after  ek'ction,  in  the  city  court — judges'  chambers — 
in  New  York.  I  didn't  make  any  other  elTort  to  secure  my  ap- 
pointment. I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr,  Croker,  the  leader 
of  my  organization,  ever  since  about  1S72.  I  have  not  had  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  I  have  been  a  member  a  great 
many  years  of  the  Democratic  club. 

Q.  That  is  a  place  where  the  members  of  the  organization  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  city  government  meet  socially,  is 
it  not?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  specially. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  memlK'rs  of  the  city  government  who 
are  not  nif-mbers  of  the  Democratic  club?  A.  I  could  not  say 
either  one  way  or  the  other  about  that. 

(i.  Is  it  not  a  generally  understood  thing  that  the  members 
of  the  city  government — that  is,  the  mayor  and  his  cabinet  and 
heads  of  departments  and  employees — are  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic club? 

The  Witness — Under.'^tood  by  whom? 
Mr.  Moss — By  them ;  by  you. 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

ii.  D(j  you  know  of  any  such  general  fact?  A.  No,  I  don't 
know  any  such  fact.  How  do  I  undeistand?  How  can  I  under- 
stand what  other  pt-ople  understand?  There  are  a  good  many 
people  members  of  that  club  that  are  not  officials. 

Q,  Kut  are  there  many  officials  having  a  salary  of  a  thousand 
dollars  or  over  that  are  not  members  of  the  club?  A.  I  guess 
there  are  a  great  many.    Ten  thousand  of  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Adams,  whose  name  I  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  organization  in  the  city,  is  he  not?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Scannell?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Seannell  is  prominent  in  the  organization?  A.  lie  is 
fire  commissioner. 

Q.  Is  he?  Yes,  and  I  say  he  is  prominent  in  the  organization? 
A.  Y'es,  and  he  is  fire  commissioner. 

Q.  So  is  Mr.  Stokes? 

The  Witness^Of  the  organization? 
Mr.  Moss — Y^s. 
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A.  I  dou't  know  as  he  is.  ^Vhat  oiganization  do  you  speak  of? 
The  Tammauy  organization  general  committee  or  the  Democratic 
club? 

<^.  The  Tammany  organization  in  the  city  carried  the  election 
and  put  you  into  your  position,  did  it  not?  A.  Mr.  Stokes  is 
active  and  prominent  in  political  affiairs.  He  is  a  prominent 
man  generally. 

Q.  A  prominent  man  in  the  affairs  of  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion?   A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Cram  is?    A.  He  is  the  dock  commissioner. 

Q.  And  a  prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  club?  A.  He 
is  a  promient  member  of  New  York  society. 

Q.  Of  the  Democratic  club?  A.  Yes,  sir,  of  that  club  as  of 
New  York  society. 

Mr.  Moss — You  may  as  well  answer  the  questions  right  along. 
,The  Witness — What  do  you  consider  a  prominent  member? 
Mr.  Moss — I  ask  you  to  state. 

The  Witness^ — Will  you  define  the  word  "  prominent "  and  I 
will  tell  you? 

Q.  Thomas  J.  Brady  is  the  commissioner  of  buildings,  is  he 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  a  member  of  the  Democratic  club?  A.  I  suppose 
so. 

Q.  Peter  F.  Meyer  is  a  dock  commissioner,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  club?    A.  I  don't  know.    I  think  he  is. 

Q.  You  know  he  is  dock  commisisioner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Lantry  is  the  commissioner  of  corrections,  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Clausen  is  park  commissioner  and  also  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Mr.  Feitner  and  Mr.  Sheehy  are  tax  commissioners  and  also 
members  of  the  Democratic  club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Coogan  is  the  president  of  the  borough,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Grant  is  a  member  of  the  club— Hugh  J.  Grant?  A. 
I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Sohmer  is  county  clerk  and  a  member  of  the  club?  A. 
I  believe  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Fromme  is  the  register,  and  a  member  of  the  club?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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(2-  .Mr.  Duuu  is  tlie  slieiill  aud  a  member  of  the  club?    A.  Yes, 

:i>Jl-. 

(2.  Mr.  \\  eide  is  iLe  commissiuuer  of  jurors  aud  a  member  of 
the  club?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

(2.  -Mr.  Grady  is  a  member  of  the  club?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  Mr.  l>ivver  is  also  a  member  of  the  club,  aud  the  leader  of 
his  district?    A.  1  suppose  he  is.     1  really-  dou't  know. 

(2-  Mr.  .Martin  is  a  member  of  the  club,  and  the  leiuler  of  his 
district?     A.  There  are  two  Martins. 

(2.  iicruard  F.?    A.  1  think  he  is.    That  is  the  Senator. 

(2-  -Mr.  f^uUivau  is  also  the  leader  of  his  district,  and  a  member 
of  the  club,  is  he  not?    A.  I  think  so. 

12-  Ml'.  Knj^le  likewise?     A.  1  think  so.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Mr.  John  iSheehan,  likewise?    A.  I  don't  know. 

t2-  You  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  leader  of  his  district?  A. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  district. 

C2.  Well,  de  facto?    A.  De  jure,  too. 

(2-  And  de  jure?    A.  At  present,  yes,  sir. 

(2.  And  further  deponent  sailh  not?    A.  At  present. 

C2.  He  is  a  member  of  the  club,  though,  is  he  not?  A.  I  think 
80.    I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Q.  George  W.  I'lunkett  is  a  member  of  the  club  and  prominent 
in  the  Tammany  organization,  is  he  not?  -V.  .\  member  of  the 
club.    State  senator,  and  so  on,  aud  that  gives  him  prominence. 

Q.  Patrick  Keenan  likewise?  A.  Yes.  sir;  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Mr.  Keenan  is  a  member  of  the  club  or  not. 

Q.  Daniel  F.  McMahon  is  a  member  of  the  club?  A.  I  believe 
he  is. 

Q.  And  prominent  in  the  party?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  John  B.  Sexton  is  i)olice  commissioner  and  a  member  of  the 
club?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  John  F.  Carroll  is  a  member  of  the  club?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  Formerly  clerk  of  General  Sessions?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Andrew  Freedman  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  club?  A. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  club.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors.  I  guess,  and  that  gives  him  prominence. 

Q.  Charles  F.  Murphy  is  a  dock  commissioner  and  a  member 
of  the  club?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  And  these  gentlemen  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  to  you 
are  the  principal  heads  of  departments  of  the  city  government, 
are  they  not?  A.  So  far  as  they  are  heads  of  the  departments, 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  I  omitted  any  of  the  prominent  heads  of  departments? 
A.  There  are  some  that  are  not  heads  of  departments. 

Q.  Have  I  omitted  any  prominent  heads  of  departments  in  the 
city  government,  in  my  list  that  I  have  read  over?  A.  If  you  in- 
cluded them  all  as  heads  of  departments.    Some  are  Senators. 

Q.  Have  I  omitted  any  prominent  heads  of  departments  in 
the  city  government?  A.  I  can't  say  because  I  don't  remember 
the  names  of  all  of  them. 

The  Committee,  at  3.45  p.  m.,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same 
place  at  10.30  a.  m..  Friday,  June  2,  1899. 
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Friday.  June  2,  1899. 

Coniniittec  met  luirsuant  Ht  ailjuurnuitut  in  thi.'  New  Criminal 
Court  linildini:.  New  York  city.  N.  Y..  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:   Mr.  Mazet  k'hairman).  and  Messrs.  Fallows.  Costello, 
Mf'E^van.  HotTmaii  aiirl  P.ohind.  of  tb«'  committee. 


Cai.taiii  I.VMKS  K.  TKICE,  recalled: 
By  Mr.  M(»ss: 

Q.  Captain  Price,  you  Lave  been  asked  to  come  here  this  morn- 
ing for  one  purpose;  we  understand  from  vour  counsel  and  your- 
self that  this  is  payday,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  keep  you  ex- 
cept for  that  purpose.     A.  Speak  loud  onouph,  please. 

Q.  Don't  you  hear?    A.  I  am  a  little  hard  of  hearinj^. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  sj)ecify  tlu*  charge  made  by  you  against  me  on 
the  stand  to  the  efTect,  as  I  understand  it.  that  I  had  induced  a 
witness  to  testify  fals^'ly  before  tlie  grand  jury?  A.  Will  you 
allow  mv  counsel  to  sav  something? 

Mr.  Henderson — P.efore  that  question  is  answered,  1  wish  to 
say  that  it  has  become  my  duty,  as  counsel  for  (Japtain  Price,  to 
advise  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  permitted 
to  examine  witnesses,  or  call  witness,  and  has  no  power  to  com- 
pel attendance  of  witnesses,  and  in  my  view  of  the  power  of  this 
committee,  the  committee  has  no  power  to  compel  witnesses  to 
attend  and  testify  on  this  subject,  and  that  if  the  witnesses  are 
called  they  must  be  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  that  I  do 
not  deem  it  wise  in  this  place  to  specify  any  more  definitely  than 
he  has,  the  charges  he  has  made  against  3Ir.  Moss.  I  regret  as 
much  as  anyone  does,  that,  in  the  examination  held  here  several 
days  ago.  that  the  outburst  upon  the  stand  took  place.  I  am 
speaking  now  personally.  I  believe  it  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  ordinary  and  orderly  method  of  procedure  had  been  adopted; 
you  recollect  I  requested  the  chairman— I  requested  permission 
of  the  chairman  to  examine  Captain  Price  upon  those  allegations. 

The  Chairman — Pardon  me  one  moment. 
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Mr.  Moss — The  counsel  should  not  reflect  on  the  committee. 
Mr.  Henderson— 1  did  not  assume  that  what  the  counsel 


The  Chairman — ^I  ask  you  to  pardon  me  a  moment.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  myself.  This  committee  does  not  recognize 
jou  or  any  other  person,  or  any  witness  upon  the  stand,  as  being 
entitled  to  be  represented  here  by  counsel.  AVe  do  not  now 
recognize  you  here  as  being  authorized  by  the  committee,  or  being 
privileged  to  represent  Captain  Price  here,  or  any  other  counsel 
to  represent  any  other  witness.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  you, 
however,  we  have  listened  to  what  you  have  to  say  now,  and  I 
want  you  to  understand  distinctly,  and  all  other  witnesses,  that 
we  do  not,  by  reason  of  having  permitted  you  to  make  this  state- 
ment, recognize  you  as  being  entitled  as  counsel  to  appear  for 
•Captain  Price. 

Mr.  Henderson^I  have  no  comment  to  make  upon  the  decision 
of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman — That  is  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Henderson — Of  the  committee.  I  was  about  to  say,  I  as- 
sumed and  believed  that  when  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  committee  were  courteous  enough  to  say  that  Captain 
Price  might  give  that  explanation,  that  then  I  would  be  permitted 
to  propound  such  questions  as  I  thought  would  bring  out  such 
contradictions  as  I  thought  the  captain  should  make  as  to  Butt- 
ner's  testimony,  but  instead  the  chairman  turned  to  the  captain 
and  asked  him  a  question,  and  immediately  the  outburst  took 
place,  so  I  feel  no  personal  responsibility  as  counsel.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  advise  Captain  Price  that  this  is  not  the  time  or  place 
nor  the  forum  having  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  this  question,  and 
I  advised  him  not  to  answer  any  further  questions  upon  that 
matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Do  I  understand  you  to  say  if  you  were  per- 
mitted to  represent  Captain  Price,  and  called  such  other  wit- 
nesses as  you  and  Captain  Price  might  deem  proper,  that  you 
could  substantiate  the  charge? 

Mr.  Henderson — I  believe  Captain  Price  is  able  to  substantiate 
it — I  won't  say  that.  I  say  that  this  committee  has  not  the  power 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  examine  them  on  this 
subject.  We  are  quite  as  willing  to  come  before  this  forum  as 
any,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  is  broad  enough 
by  any  possible  construction  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, or  compel  men  to  testify  upon  that  subject,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  question  of  the  culpability  of  Mr.  Moss  was  not   re- 
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ferred  to  this  cuiuniittcc,  iiiid  if  you  '^t't  a  witness  upon  tliL'  st;iud 
he  can  close  his  mouth  and  I  think  it  is  unsafe,  and  I  believe  the 
counsel  will  agree  that  theie  is  no  immunity  for  any  witness. 
Tlu'  ("hairman — There  is  no  necessity  f(»r  diseussini;  this. 


'» 


By  Mr.  Moss: 

i^.  \\  hat  is  your  answer?  A.  I  will  read  you  my  answer,  Mr. 
Moss  (producing  paper). 

The  Chairman — Can  you  answer  this  qiiestiun  wliLunit    that? 
The  \\  itness — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — I  object  to  his  reading  from  tin-  dotument,  and  ask 
for  a  specification  of  the  accusations  that  he  made. 
The  Witness — I  will  answt  r  you  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  read  from  any  paper;  answer  the  (jues- 
tion?  A.  Do  you  fear  it?  1  don't.  I  am  willing  to  answer  this 
question. 

(^.  Answer  the  question  without  ri'ferring  to  the  paper. 

The  Chairman — You  must  conduct  yourself  in  an  onlerly 
manner  on  the  witness  stand.  You  are  here  as  an  ollicer  ot  the 
law — how  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force? 

The  Witness — Twentv-fivc  vears. 

The  ('hairman— Twenty  five  years  on  the  police  force.  A  man 
who  is  sworn  to  preserve  law  and  order;  we  shall  compel  you  to 
live  up  to  vour  sworn  duty,  and  you  must  conduct  yourself  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  must  answer  questions  when  they  are  put  to 
you  in  a  respectful  and  not  impertint  nt  or  imprudent  manner. 

The  ^Yitness — I  will,  sir. 

Uy  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  need  not  read  from  any  paper  but  answer  that  ques- 
tion. A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  without  reading  from 
this  paper, 

Q.  W  by  not?  A.  JJccause  1  ha\u  drawn  up  an  answer  to  that 
question  that  you  asked  me  in  my  own  writing. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  own  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  own  recollection?    A.  Partly. 

Q.  Under  the  circumstances  you  may  read.  A.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  withdraw  or  modify  any  statement  that  I  have  made  con- 
cerning Mr.  Moss  in  any  testimony  given  by  me 
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Mr.  Moss — Now,  captain,  wait  a  rainuty. 
The  Witness — I  ain't  tiuisbed  the  answer  yet. 

Q.  That  isn't  an  answer  to  my  question'/  A.  When  it  is  fully 
given  it  will  be. 

Q.  You  cannot  answer  questions  that  way;  you  are  not  here  to 
read  an  essay  or  anything  of  that  kind.  You  are  not  asked  whether 
you  have  any  desire  to  withdraw  any  charges;  the  question  that 
was  asked  of  you  is  that  you  shall  specify  your  accusation  made 
from  the  witness  stand  that  I  induced  a  witness  to  testify  falsely 
before  the  grand  jury.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  ask  who  was 
the  witness? 

Mr.  Henderson — I  advise  Captain  Price  not  to  answer. 

The  Witness — By  advice  of  counsel  I  refuse  to  answer  unless 
permitted  to  read  the  paper. 

Mr.  Moss — I  shall  object  to  the  whole  of  the  paper.  It  is  not 
an  answer  to  the  question.  Do  you  decline  to  state  who  the  per- 
son was'? 

The  Witness — I  decline  to  answer  your  question  as  asked. 

Mr.  Henderson — Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman — If  you  interrupt  again  I  will  compel  you  to 
leave  the  room. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  will  not  leave  the  room  while  my  client  is 
on  the  witness  stand,  and  while  I  live;  that  may  as  well  be  under- 
stood at  once. 

Mr.  Moss — I  move  that  he  be  removed  at  once. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Sergeant-at-arms,  remove  that  man  from 
the  room. 

Mr.  Hoffman — The  minority  protest  and  dissent  from  that  rul- 
ing. TWs  co<mniittee  have  no  right  to  order  a  man  who  is  an 
attorney  here  in  a  representative  capacity  from  this  room.  The 
legislature  has  no  such  power.  It  was  not  contemplated  by  this 
resolution,  and  the  minority  protest  against  any  such  proceeding. 

Mr.  Clarke — Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  novel  proposition  un- 
der the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York;  I  think  that  my  brother 
Henderson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  bar,  in  good  repute,  and  of 
very  considerable  practice,  a  practice  which  has  led  him  into 
all  the  tribunals  of  the  State,  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  down, 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  decisions  and  statutes,  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  this  question  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State  and  that  it  has  there  been  adjudi- 
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cated  in  the  most  formal  manner,  in  the  matter  of  The  People 
ex  rel.  MacDonald  against  Keeler,  in  the  ninety-uinth  New  York, 
under  the  investigation  of  1S84,  when  the  commissioner  of  public 
works  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  being  investigated.  The 
precise  question  of  the  right  of  a  witness  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  and  to  refuse  to  answer  questions  by  advice  of  counsel, 
came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
eumstances;  a  witness  was  upou  the  stand;  a  counsel  had  been 
recognized  by  courtesy  for  some  purpose,  aud  in  the  course  of 
the  examination  the  witness  declined  to  answer  upon  the  advice 
of  counsel,  and  the  counsel  advised  him  not  to  answer;  he  was 
thereupon  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  house,  was  ordered  to  be 
arrested  and  conducted  to  the  common  jail;  he  sued  out  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  main  question  before  the  Court  of 
Ap[»eals  upon  the  ultimate  appeal,  was  as  to  the  right  of  the  wit- 
ness to  be  represented  by  counsi'l.  aud  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
sel to  advise  him,  under  the  advice  of  counsel  to  answer  ques- 
tions; the  Court  of  Appeals,  containing  five  Democratic  judges, 
one  of  the  ablest  benches  this  court  has  ever  known,  in  a  unani- 
mous opinion  pronounced  by  Judge  Rai)pello,  one  of  the  ablest 
Democratic  judges  we  have  ever  had  upon  the  bench — I  with- 
draw Democratic — one  of  the  ablest  judges  we  ever  had  upon 
flic  bench,  concurred  in  by  Judge  Earl,  subsequently  chief  judge; 
concurred  in  I  y  Judge  Andrews,  subsequently  chief  judge;  con- 
curred in  by  Jud;^e  Danforth;  concurred  in  by  all  of  that  able 
bench,  deliberately,  after  argument  and  advisfraent,  held  that 
a  witness  being  examined  in  a  legislative  procwding  had  no  right 
constitutionally  or  h'gally  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  and 
could  not  refuse  to  answer,  and  when  he  did  refuse  to  answer 
it  made  a  contempt  of  the  court  and  that  he  was  properly  in- 
carcerated in  the  common  jail.  Now  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  counsel,  after  the 
courteotis  way  in  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  make  a  state- 
ment, which  he  has,  persists  against  the  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  instruct  the  witness,  under  such  circumstances  he  com- 
mits, in  my  judgment,  one  of  those  contempts  in  the  face  of  the 
court,  for  which  in  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  dignity  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  whose  representatives  you  directly  are, 
he  can  be  compelled  to  abide  the  direction  of  the  committee,  if 
he  remains  in  the  courtroom,  and  if  he  declines,  can  be  thrown 
from  it  if  necessary. 
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Mr.  Henderson — Am  I  permitted  to  say  anything  in  reply  to 
what  Mr.  Clarke  has  said? 

The  Chairman — No,  sir;  you  may  not;  you  may  resume  your 
seat. 

Mv.  Hoffman — As  I  understand  the  case  of  MacDonald,  in  that 
case  counsel  was  permitted  by  the  committee  which  represented 
the  Senate,  to  appear  for  a  witness;  after  having  that  courtesy 
extended  to  him,  it  was  claimed  in  that  case  the  counsel  abused 
it;  now  in  this  case  no  such  courtesy  has  been  extended  to  the 
counsel,  and  he  as  any  other  witness  has  a  right  to  come  into 
this  chamber  here  where  the  sessions  of  this  committee  holds 
forth,  and  be  represented  by  an  attorney,  and  if  the  counsel  feels 
that  the  witness  for  whom  the  attorney  appears  is  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  charge  this  committee  has  under  consideration, 
and  an  answer  to  which  -might  tend  to  affect  the  witness's  inter- 
ests, I  submit  that  the  MacDonald  case  does  not  hold;  that  the 
counsel  should  not  be  permitted  to  advise  his  client  to  refuse  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  wish  to  submit  that  that  witness  was  not 
charged  with  any  crime,  and  that  that  took  place  during  a  session 
of  the  legislature;  the  sergeant-at-arms  in  this  case  has  no  power 
under  the  statute,  nor  has  this  committee 

The  Chairman — That  remains  for  the  committee  to  decide. 

Mr.  Henderson — They  can't  decide  any  too  quick. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Henderson,  you  take  your  seat  and  keep 
your  soat;  if  you  don't  keep  your  seat,  you  will  have  to  leave  the 
courtroom. 

Mr.  Henderson — AA'e  will  determine  that  when  we  come  to  it. 

The  Chairman — We  will  come  to  it  very  soon. 

Mr.  Clarke — May  I  suggest  to  my  friend.  Mr.  Hoffman,  that  I 
think  he  has  not  so  recently  read  the  MacDonald  case  as  I  have. 
With  all  due  respect,  the  language  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
emphatic,  broad,  not  upon  any  precise  question  then  presented, 
but  upon  the  general  proposition,  examining  all  the  rights  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  for  the  representation  of  people  under 
trial  in  any  forum  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  considering  the 
whole  question  of  the  right  of  representation  and  conclude  that 
in  their  opinion  there  is  no  constitutional  or  legal  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel,  by  a  witness  in  a^  legislative  proceeding. 
Now  that  is  the  almost  exact  language  of  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Hoffman — T  am  willing  that  this  committee  assume  that 
responsibility. 
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The  Chairman — The  committee  do  assume  that  responsibility 
and  any  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Ilolt'man  will  not  divert  the 
committee  from  its  conclusions  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  understand  the  law,  I  believe,  and  I  under- 
stand the  decision  in  the  MacUonald  case,  and  other  eases  touch- 
ing that  subject;  if  the  committee  desires  to  take  that  action,  all 
right. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  ask  for  an  answer  to  the  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  need  not  read  any  paper.  I  ask  you  to  specify  the 
name  of  the  man.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man?  A.  I  can- 
not answer  that  nuestiou  without  consulting  th"-  notes. 

Q.  Consult  your  notes  and  tell  me  the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  suborned  to  commit  perjury  as  you  charge.  A.  By  advice  of 
counsel  :ii  (his  time,  I  must  decline  to  do  so,  unless  permitted  to 
read  my  answer. 

Q.  You  are  not  permitted  to  read  your  paper;  you  may  refer  to 
it  to  refresh  your  recollection,  and  after  referring  to  it,  you  can 
give  the  name  of  the  person  who  you  say  was  subornt'd  to  commit 
perjury  and  only  that.     A.  I  have  no  d<'sire  to  withdraw 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  (|uesti(»n. 

The  Chairniiin  Have  you  the  name  of  the  man  on  that  paper? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  (he  name  of  the  man?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  I  desire  to  read  this  answer. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?  A.  By  advise  of  counsel  I  refuse  at 
this  stage  of  the  i)roceeding  to  give  you  his  name. 

Q.  You  made  that  accusation  after  having  had  advice  of  coun- 
sel for  nearly  a  month,  didn't  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  consulted  with  your  counsel  and  he  has  been  in 
attendance  before  this  committee  for  a  long  time,  has  he  not? 
A.  He  was  an  attendant  here,  I  believe,  on  several  days. 

Q.  And  he  was  in  attendance  when  you  gave  that  testimony, 
wasn't  he?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  that  testimony  after  having  talked  it  over 
with  your  counsel,  Mr.  Henderson?  A.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Henderson  on  that  subject. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Witness,  when  you  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  maldng  a  matter  of  that  kind  public,  if  you  believe  it 
to  be  true,  that  you  should  in  fairness,  and  in  common  justice 
and  fair  play,  when  you  are  asked  to  specify,  give  the  name  of 
the  person  that  you  charge?  A.  I  have  assumed  that  responsi- 
bility; I  assume  it  now;  I  reiterate  it. 

Q.  You  have  assumed  to  make  an  accusation,  but  you  don't 
see  any  reason  why  you  should  give  the  name  of  the  person?  A. 
I  will  give  it  fully  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  man,  if  permitted 
in  my  plain  way  to  give  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  for  his  name;  never  mind  that  paper;  give 
his  name?    A.  This  is  my  answer  to  the  question. 

Q.  You  have  said  the  name  is  not  on  the  paper;  I  ask  for  his 
name?    A.  I  will  give  his  name  if  permitted  in  my  own  way. 

Q.  Now,  what  month  and  year  did  it  happen?  A.  I  will  have 
to  examine  the  records. 

Q.  About  when  was  it?    A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Wliat  proceeding  was  it  in?    A.  Y^'ou  know  as  well  as  I. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  question?  A.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the 
records. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  charged?  A.  I  will  have  to  refer  to 
the  recotds. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  who  was  charged?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it?  A.  I  decline  by  advice  of  counsel  to  answer  at 
this  time. 

Q.  Was  it  you  that  was  charged?  Don't  laugh;  this  is  no 
laughing  matter.  A.  I  decline  on  advice  of  counsel  to  answer  any 
question  pertaining  to  this  matter  unless  permitted  to  do  so  fully. 

Q.  Were  you  the  defendant  to  an  accusation  before  the  grand 
jury — answer  the  question?  A.  I  must  decline  by  advice  of  coun- 
sel to  answer  that  question,  unless  permitted  fully  to  do  so,  and 
I  am  here  to  do  so  if  permitted. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  whether  you  were  the  defendant  in 
the  case?    A.  Y"ou  have  received  my  answer,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  Was  that  a  case  involving  a  district  in  the  precinct — the 
Twentieth  precinct  that  you  commanded?  A.  I  have  answered 
3'our  question. 

The  Chairman — You  are  directed  to  answer  that  question. 
The  Witness — I  will,  if  permitted  to  refer  to  my  record    and 
notes  made  partly  at  the  time. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  can  refer  to  the  notes,  but  vou  must  uot  read  vour 
paper.    A.  I  must  read  it  because  they  are  my  thoughts. 

Q.  If  you  can  find  the  facts  in  the  paper  whether  this  was  a 
matter  concerning  your  administration  in  the  Twentieth  precinct^ 
if  you  don't  know  it  yourself,  you  may  refresh  your  recollection? 
A..  You  are  mistaken  about  the  precinct. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  it?    A.  That  was  not  the  Twentieth. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  it?    A.  It  is  now  the  Nineteenth. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  it  then?  A.  I  will  have  to  look  at  the 
record. 

Q.  If  you  know  it  is  now  the  Nineteenth  precinct A.  Now 

the  Nineteenth. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  it  then?     A.   \\  lien. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  sjnak  of?     A.  The  Twenty-ninth. 

Q.  The  Twenty-nintli.  Are  you  speaking  of  thi'  Tenderloin 
precinct?  A.  I  am  si>eaking  of  the  precinct  between  Fourteenth 
and  Forty-second  streets  and  between  Fourth  and  Seventh 
avenues. 

Q.  Did  the  case  arise  in  connection  with  territory  in  that 
precinct?    A.  I  believe  it  did. 

Q.  In  what  street?    A.  I  will  have  to'look  at  the  record. 

Q.  Have  you  a  memoranda  that  will  refresh  your  recollection? 
A.  Yes,  a  whole  pocket  full. 

Q.  Look  at  anything  that  refreshes  your  recollection  and  tell 
me  what  district  was  under  investigation  before  the  grand  jury 
when  yon  say  that  this  subornation  of  perjury  took  place?  A. 
Which  case  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  case  where  you  coolly — if  you  call  it 
coolly  made  the  accusation  that  I  have  induced  a  witness  to  testify 
falsely  before  the  grand  jury?  A.  That  refers  to  the  Twentiettt 
precinct  I  guess,  I  have  in  mind  now. 

Q.  That  refers  to  the  Twentieth  precinct? 

The  Chairman — You  answer  Mr.  Moss'  question? 
The  Witness — By  advice  of  counsel  I  decline  to. 
The  Chairman — ^Vell,  don't  argue. 
The  Witness — No,  I  won't  argue. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  were  captain  of  the  Twentieth  precinct,  were  you  not? 
A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  And  that  precinct  included  Thirty-eighth  street — West 
Thirty-eighth  street?    A.  From  Seventh  avenue. 

Q.  From  Seventh  avenue,  west,  and  that  street  included  the 
well  known  row  of  flats  called  "  Soubrette  Row?"    A.  No. 

Q.  It  did  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Soubrette  Row?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  ]t  was  in  your  precinct?    A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  never  knew  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  in  Thirty-iiinth  street?  A.  There  was  flats  in  Thirty- 
ninth  street  which  got  that  title  through  some  people  of  your  pro- 
fession; some  of  your  aides;  men  in  your  employ. 

Q.  It  was  generally  referred  to  in  the  newspapers  as  Soubrette 
Bow?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  place  any  dependence  in  the 
newsjjapers. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  commonly  referred  to  as  Soubrette  Row?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  flat  houses  let  out  in  furnished  apartments 
to  prostitutes,  in  that  street?    A.  By  Ellis,  yes. 

Q.  And  by  Moffatt?    A.  It  was  so  asserted. 

Q.  Moffatt  is  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  prosecuted  Moffatt?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  rail- 
roaded. 

Q.  Who  railroaded  him?  A.  I  can't  tell  without  referring  to 
the  records. 

Q.  AVasn't  Moffatt  one  of  the  persons  that  were  under  accusa- 
tion by  that  grand  jury  of  which  you  speak?    A.  No. 

Q.  Wasn't  Moffatt  indicted  by  that  grand  jury?    A.  No. 

Q.  Wasn't  Korn,  the  owner  of  some  of  those  flat  houses  in- 
dicted by  that  grand  jury?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  ought  to  know  what  was  in  your  precinct?  A.  I  know 
there  was  one  innocent  man  named  Thomas  Blessing  indicted  as 
the  result  of  a  plot. 

Q.  Blessing  was  indicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  friend  of  yours?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  stood  up  for  him?  A.  I  will  for  any  man  that  is  being 
prosecuted. 
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Q.  We  have  it,  that  on  account  of  complaints  made  against  re- 
sorts in  your  precinct,  the  grand  jury  was  investigating  a  charge 
which  involved  Moffatt,  Korn,  Blessing  and  yourself.  Isn't  that 
so?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  no;  that  is  an  answer.  Did  you  not  go  before 
that  grand  jury  as  a  witness  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I 
destroyed  your  ability  as  an  officer  there  or  a  witness  th  re. 

Q.  Exactly.    Now  there  were  complaints? 

The  Witness — Do  you  know  that  grand  jury  took  a  vote? 
Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  asking  you  anything. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Price,  you  will  answer  questions  without 
argument. 

The  Witness — Beg  pardon,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  a  large  number  of  the  residents  of  that 
street — Thirty-ninth  street — went  to  the  Police  Court  and  pro- 
tested against  your  failure  to  suppress  disorderly  resorts  in  that 
street;  did  you  know  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did?    A.  And  I  was  called  before  the  jury  as  a  witness. 

i}.  Wait;  you  have  answered  the  question.  You  know  a  large 
number  of  the  residents  of  that  street  went  before  Police  Magis- 
trate Voorhees  and  protested  against  your  neglect  of  duty  regard- 
ing these  disorderly  houses  in  that  precinct;  you  have  said  that? 
A.  I  didn't  know  a  large  number;  no. 

Q.  A  number  of  them?  A.  I  know  an  individual,  a  client  of 
yours  named  D.  J,  Osgood. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  tliem;  and  you  nut  D.  J.  Osgood  on  the  street 
a  few  months  ago  in  front  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  stuck 
your  chin  in  his  face?    A.  No,  I  didn't  do  that. 

Q.  And  threatened  to  assault  him  so  he  had  to  run  into  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  to  save  himself?    A.  That  is  not  true. 

Q.  Let  me  read  you  the  names  of  the  persons  who  signed  that 
petition,  and  went  to  that  court?  A.  I  object  to  hearing  them 
unless  you  can  tell  who  they  are. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  read  their  names.  Joseph  Frank,  No.  218 
West  Thirty-ninth  street;  F.  Manschede,  No.  218  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street;  H.  Allen.  No.  218  West  Thirty-ninth  street;  Edward 
Beck.  No.  222  West  Thirtv-ninth  street;  E.  Earlv,  No.  216  West 
Thirty-ninth  street;  G.  Lochart,  No.  214  West  Thirty-ninth  street; 
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G.  B.  Melville,  No.  248  West  Tliii'ty-nintli  street;  William  T.  Uall, 
No.  272  West  Thirty-ninth  street;  (i.  C.  Sterling,  No.  270  West 
Thirty-ninth  street;  William  A.  Keed,  No.  272  West  Thirty-ninth 
street;  E.  Kemble,  No.  224  West  Thirty-ninth  street;  M.  Robinson, 
No.  224  West  Thirty-ninth  street;  II.  Roler,  Thirty-ninth  street 
and  {Seventh  avenue;  J.  Harris  Knuwles,  St.  Chrysostom's  chapel; 
D.  J.  Osgood,  No.  270  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  Do  you  remem- 
ber those  names?    A.  I  remember  the  name  of  D.  J.  Osgood. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  I  have  read?  I  have  here  the 
newspaper  account  of  the  proceeding  before  Judge  Voorhees,  of 
the  petitioners  seven  were  in  the  ante  room — were  you  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  seven  were  in  the  ante-room? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't.  There  were  several  of  them  there  and  they 
refused  to  testify.    They  didn't  want  to  be  led  in,a  trap  by  Osgood. 

Q."  You  are  the  complainants,  Justice  Voorhis  said,  against  a 
disreputable  and  discredited,  city  block.  I  have  suggested  that 
a  conference  of  you  be  called  and  that  a  co-operation  between  the 
police,  yourselves,  and  the  court  be  formed  w'hich  will  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  this  block.  We  are  all  desirous  of  purging 
this  part  of  the  city  of  its  evil  denizens.  Inspector  McAvoy  will 
have  to  depend  largely  for  information  against  the  evil  doers  on 
you,  in  order  that  he  may  proceed.  In  your  petition  you  make 
no  specific  complaints;  tell  me  the  number  of  the  houses  in  which 
you  have  seen  wrong  doing.  I  assume  that  one  of  you  are  afraid, 
and  we  propose  to  go  about  it  openly."  Then  it  was  stated  that 
one  Charles  Moffatt  was  said  to  be  the  owner  of  No.  257  and  261; 
No.  2.39,  No.  253  and  Nos.  257  to  2G1  were  pointed  out  as  houses 
of  disorderly  character,  and  the  Ashton  House,  No.  228  West 
Thirty — I  have  lost  the  rest  of  that.  Do  you  remember  the  jus- 
tice talking  in  that  way?  A.  Yes,  and  the  justice  found  he  was 
getting  buncoed. 

Q.  This  article  was  entitled  "  Captain  Price  scored  again.  Up- 
rising of  citizens  of  his  precinct.  Complaints  of  failure  to  purify 
a  block — his  contemptuous  treatment  by  Inspector  McAvoy — Do 
you  remember  this  article?  A.  I  do  not.  Newspaper  articles  are 
a  great  medium  of  news,  but  ain't  always  reliable;  sometimes  the 
boys  like  to  make  a  sensation. 

Q.  Here  is  the  petition  itself  which  these  gentlemen  signed: 
"  New  York,  August  31,  1894.  To  Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintend- 
ent of  Police,  New  York  City: 
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'*  The  undersigned,  piopeit}  uwueis  and  persons  inleresied  iu 
the  block  on  Thirly-niuth  street  between  tSeventii  and  Eighth 
avenues  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  houses  and  fiats  located  on  the  block  are  occupied  by  immoral 
people,  and  that  some  of  the  reputed  owners  (one  of  whom  has 
been  indicted)  continue  to  allow  their  premises  to  be  occupied  for 
immoral  purposes.  Ladies  living  on  the  block  scarcely  dare  to 
open  their  front  doors  after  night  fall,  and  cannot  sit  on  their 
stoops  or  in  their  front  yards  without  being  subjected  to  insults 
and  being  compelled  to  see  repugnant  sights.  In  one  house  the 
front  shades  are  never  raised  for  fear  the  children  will  see  sights 
in  the  streets  which  will  bear  blighting  uuirUs  iu  after  years. 
Children  of  respectable  parents  cannot  play  on  the  street  without 
coming  in  contact  with  young  hoodlums  and  drunken  women 
and  with  other  forms  of  vice  drawn  there  by  the  attraction  of 
immorality.  Young  men  congregate  in  the  street  at  night  and  are 
drawn  into  these  dens  of  vice,  and  are  seen  leaving  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  Property  owners,  on  account  of  the  above 
conditions,  are  unable  to  rent  to  desirable  tenants  or  to  sell  their 
holdings.  The  captain  of  the  precinct  does  not  atlord  any  relief, 
although  we  are  satisfied  that  he  knows  fully  the  character  of 
every  house  in  the  block.  We,  therefore,  appeal  to  you  as  tlje 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  police  department  and  we  beg  you 
will  correct  the  existing  evils.  The  citizens  of  Thirty-ninth  street 
are  in  earnest  and  will  adopt  such  measures  as  are  within  their 
power  if  the  police  department  fails  longer  to  perform  their  plain 
duty."  Is  that  the  petition?  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  That 
is  a  statement  made  by  your  client  D.  J,  Osgood. 

Q.  I  have  read  the  petition.  A.  I  know,  but  it  is  only  a  news- 
paper article;  it  is  not  evidence  in  court. 

Q.  Do  you  n^meniher  the  petition?  You  have  heard  it  read 
in  court.     A.  I  hold  that  petition. 

Q.  Have  I  read  it  correctly?    A.  No. 

Q.  Produce  the  petition.  A.  I  will  have  to  go  to  headquarters 
and  got  that,  or  the  stationhouse. 

Q.  You  can  produce  that  petition  when  you  come  here  again 
on  the  6th  of  June.    A.  I  don't  think  I  will  be  here. 

Q.  You  will  for  you  will  be  subpoenaed  to-day.  A.  I  won't,  for 
my  health  dt^n't  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Clarke — Captain,  you  are  a  sworn  oflBcer  of  the  city. 
The  Witness — Mr.  Clarke,  I  respect  you.    That  is  right  from 
the  heart.    But  I  don't  others. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 


Q.  After  this  conference  of  citizens- 


A.  There  was  no  conference  of  citizens,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  After  this  appeal — listen  to  me.  After  this  apijeal  of  citi- 
zens to  the  police  justice,  leading  to  a  conference  in  the  police 
court,  do  you  know  that  these  persons  and  others  appealed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  for  relief?  A.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  society.  There  was  no  conference  of  citizens 
in  the  police  court;  there  was  an  effort  made  by  Mr.  Moss'  client, 
Mr.  Osgood,  to  discredit  certain  people  and  property  in  that 
block;  it  was  investigated  bj^  Judge  Voorhis  and  found  to  be 
untrue. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Price,  at  the  time  that  you  went  before  the  grand 
jury  as  you  have  testified  in  this  matter,  when  it  was  inquired 
into,  did  you  see  the  other  witnesses  that  were  waiting  to  testi- 
fy?    A.  Which  matter  do  you  refer  to? 

Q.  The  matter  in  which  you  have  said  that  subornation  of  per- 
jury occurred?  A.  Yes;  I  saw  the  witnesses  before  the  grand 
jury.  You  led  Doctor  Parkhurst  into  that  grand  jury  to  commit 
perjury. 

Q.  You  say  I  led  Doctor  Parkhurst  into  the  grand  jury  room 
to  commit  perjury?    A.  Not  wilful  perjury. 

Q.  Captain  Price,  Doctor  Parkhurst  was  a  witness,  was  he? 
A.  I  don't  know;  you  ought  to  know. 

The  Chairman — Answer  that  question. 
The  Witness — I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Osgood  there  as  a  witness?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  several  society  deputies  there  as  witnesses?  A. 
No.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  went  before  the  grand  jury  a 
number  of  the  officers  and  deputies  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  to  complain  of  your  neglect  of  duty  regarding  that 
district?    A.  No;  I  know  there  was  a  job  put  up. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  A.  Wait  a  minute,  I  will  answer  your  question. 
I  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Couit  for  the  records  of  that  grand 
jury  and  I  hold  them  to-day.  and  the  proof,  undisputable  of  the 
attempt  to  have  me  indicted  for  perjury. 
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Q.  \\'bat  was  the  peijiii}  ?  A.  I  decline  to  produce  it  at  thia 
proceeding. 

Q.  After  having  reiterated  your  charge — your  slander — in  the 
name  of  justice  and  fair  play,  of  you  as  an  officer  of  the  police 
department,  I  demand  that  you  state  who  the  perjurer  was  and 
how  he  was  produced  there?  A.  By  advice  of  counsel  I  decline 
to  answer  upon  this  subject,  but  will  meet  you  in  any  court  of 
record  that  you  wish  to  have  me. 

Q.  VVe  are  here?    A.  This  is  not  a  court  of  record. 

Q.  I  remind  you  that  you  have  chosen  this  forum  to  make  that 
accusation  after  having  waited  for  tive  years.  Now,  in  the  forum 
of  your  own  choice  make  your  charge  good,  sir?  A.  It  is  with 
you  to  bring  me  to  any  place  where  I  can  make  these  charges  go 
on  record. 

Q  I  have  you  here  now  and  yon  up  to  the  line;  cross  it?  A.  I 
am  right  here  in  front  of  you. 

Q.  Cross  the  line  and  tell  me?  A.  I  am  right  here  to  meet  you, 
or  in  any  court  of  justice  where  you  can  bring  me. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  as  the  result  of  the  testimony  given  by 
residents  of  that  block,  by  Doctor  Parkhurst,  and  by  other  offi- 
cers ;iii(l  agents  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  several  persons,  occupants  and  owners  of  dis- 
orderly pi^>|K^rty  in  that  bloek  were  indicted?  A.  It  is  absolutely 
untrue,  as  the  result  of  that  ix'tilion. 

il.  I  am  not  asking  as  the  result  of  the  petiti<m,  but  as  the 
result  of  the  leslimony  before  the  gi-nnd  jury.  Now  as  the  result 
of  the  testimony,  part  of  which  you  have  said  was  perjured  testi- 
niouy,  wnsii't   James  J.  Plessing  indicted?     A.  He  was  jobbed. 

Q.  ^Vas  ho  indict<'d?  A.  Ye>!,  and  dismissed  after  investiga- 
tion, and  a  civil  suit  pending  for  :?.~)(l.()()0,  and  you  were  the  lawyer 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  Henderson — We  are  here  now  face  to  face  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  counsel  defending  in  that  suit  attempting  to  get  evi- 
dence from  this  witness  to  use  against  him. 

The  Chairman — I  ask  you  to  take  your  seat. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  do  not  believe  you  contemplate  or  compre- 
hend the  proi)09itian,  or  you  wouldn't  hesitate  a  moment. 

The  Chairman — I  understand  the  proposition. 

^Ir.  Henderson — Do  you  understand  there  is  a  lawsuit  and  Mr. 
Moss  is  counsel? 
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The  Cbiiiimau — 1  uudeialaud.  \\  l-  will  lake  caie  of  this 
uuitier. 

JJ.1-.  Heiidei-soii — 1  advise  Caplaiu  I'lice  to  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  uecessaiy  to  be  liim,  1  ikiuk,  in  these  matters; 
you  have  already  warned  Mr.  Henderson  if  he  addressed  you 
again,  he  would  have  to  leave  the  room.    1  renew  my  motion. 

The  \V  itness — 1  will  leave  the  room  if  my  counsel  leaves  the 
room. 

Mr.  Moss — You  may  do  it  if  you  think  you  ai'e  in  a  position  to 
go,  you  may  go. 

The  Chairman — This  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  unless 
this  witness  answers  the  question  he  will  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  room  with  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Jlotl'mau — From  which  the  minority  dissents.  I  wish  it 
recorded  that  the  committee  has  no  power  to  make  any  such 
ruling;  it  is  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  questions  asked  this  witness  are  absolutely  unfair,  and 
the  question  concerning  which  the  witness  at  the  present  time 
has  .been  interrogated  is  a  matter  now  pending  in  the  courts, 
which  the  counsel  for  this  committee  is  trying  for  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  action,  and  in  the  views  of  the  minority  it  is  a 
hshing  excursion  for  the  parties  to  that  action. 

Mr.  Moss — 1  understand  the  proprieties  as  well  as  anyone 
does,  and  have  strenuously  and  continually  endeavored  to  sub- 
ordinate my  feelings  and  my  personal  interest  wherever  they  have 
come  in  play.  I  have  not  asked  a  question  concerning  the  Bless- 
ing matter,  and  do  not  intend  to  ask  a  question  concerning  the 
Blessing  matter  which  in  any  way  can  atfect  any  action  which 
is  pending. 

The  Chairman — There  is  an  action  pending,  is  there? 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  an  action  pending,  resulting,  as  Captain 
Price  has  said,  from  the  fact  that  an  indictment  against  Blessing 
was  dismissed  by  the  district  attorney,  and  Blessing  has  sued 
Mr.  Osgood  for  false  imprisonment;  that  question  is  pending,  and 
I  say  that  that  will  not  be  inquired  into  at  all.  I  merely  asked 
the  fact  whether  Mr.  Blessing  was  indicted,  and  whether  that  was 
a  part  of  the  result  of  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman — I  understand  that  that  does  not  affect  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Moss — Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman — It  is  a  matter  of  record  anyway. 
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Mr.  Moss — Yes,  sir. 

The  Ch.iirman — You  can  ask  this  witness  whether  he  has  any 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Moss — I  finished  that  part. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  wasn't  Jacob  Cohen,  owner  of  268  West 
Thirty-ninth  street,  also  indicted?  A.  On  my  complaint  he  waa 
indicted. 

Q.  Then,  sir,  when  the  ofticers  and  the  agents  of  the  society 
took  you  and  these  people  in  before  the  grand  jury,  then  you 
made  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Cohen,  did  you?  A.  Nobody  took 
me.     I  went  there  in  discharge  of  police  duty. 

Q.  You  knew  the  matlf'i-  wa.s  being  impiired  into?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  a  mere  ooincid«'nn»  that  you  haj>i)oned  to  be  there 
while  Doctor  Parkhurst  and  the  other  genthnun  were  there? 
A.  I  wasn't  there  while  Doctor  Parkhurst  was  there. 

Q.  I  saw  yon  come  in  the  giand  jury  room  myself?  A.  You 
must  hiive  been  hid  ^somewhere:  T  didn't  see  you. 

Q.  Wasn't  Florence  Purns  indicted?    A.  T  don't  know. 

Q.  Wasn't  Edward  ^loflat.  the  agent  of  one  of  those  properties, 
iudiefod?    A.  At  that  time? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  of  these  things,  are  you?  A.  !MofFat  was 
indicted  after  T  left  that  precinct. 

Q.  Were  there  not  a  dozen  witnesses  against  these  different 
])ersons?     .\.  T  never  heard  of  a   do/.en  against  them. 

Q.  Now  against  whom  was  the  testimony  directed  that  yon 
say  Avas  perjured?     A.   Against  me. 

Q.   .Against  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  r>y  whom?     A.  You. 

Q.  Was  T  a  witness?  A.  You  put  up  the  job.  You  were  a 
witness,  yes. 

O.  Was  T  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  .\re  you  stire  of  that?  A.  T  nppeab>d  to  the  Supreme 
Court 

Q.  .\nswer  the  question.  .\re  yon  sure  of  Ihnt?  A.  Thi'  min 
utes  will  show  that. 

O.  T  am  not  asking  you  what  the  minutes  show.  A.  T  am  so 
informed. 

Q.  You  have  been  testifying  here  on  oafTi?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  And  it  is  as  much  perjury  for  a  iiiau  to  testify  what  he 
does  not  know  as  it  is  for  him  to  testify  falsely.  Now  you  testi- 
fy I  was  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury,  do  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  true?  A.  I  am  so  informed  by  the  records  of  the 
grand  jury. 

Q.  Do  you  know?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  person  that  gave  the  false  testimony?  A.  I 
decline  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  to  tell  you  that.  I  will 
tell  you  in  a  court  of  record  if  you  bring  me  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  false  testimony?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  made  a  ruling  upon  this 
question.  I  bow  to  it.  I  understand  the  chairman  to  rule  that 
if  the  witness  refused  to  answer  again  he  and  his  counsel  would 
leave  the  room.  I  bow  to  your  ruling,  and  serve  Mr.  Price  with  a 
subpoena  to  appear  on  the  Gth  of  June. 
The  Witness — Do  you  order  me  out? 

The  Chairman — You  have  been  ordered  lo  leave  the  courtroom 
by  the  committee. 

The  ^^'itncss — Wliai  do  I  want  of  tliis  sub[i(icna?  1  have  live 
or  six  of  them  now. 

Mr.  Moss — You  can  take  that  with  you.  It  has  been  served  on 
you. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Henderson,  you  are  also  directed  to  leave 
the  courtroom. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  must  respectfully  decline.  As  a  spectator 
I  ]»ropose  to  remain. 

The  Chairman — Not  as  spectator,  but  as  counsel? 
Mr.  Henderson — When  I  ask  to  remain  as  counsel  I  will  let 
you  know. 

The  Chairman — You  may  remain  as  a  spectator  with  that 
understaTiding. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  claim  my  right  to  remain  in  this  room. 
Mr.  Moss — If  there  Is  any  misundin'standing  I  ask  the  chairman 
to  vindicate  his  authority  and  his  direction.  Tli(>  conduct  of  INIr. 
Ih'uderson  is  not  characterized  as  a  spectator;  he  has  been  act- 
ing here  as  counsel,  and  jiresumably  his  claim  continues;  if  he 
will  say  he  is  here  simply  as  a  spectator.  I  Avill  withdraw  my 
motion. 

Mr.  HofTnian  The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Henderson  represents 
Captain  Price  and  has  ever  since  the  investigation  began. 
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The  Chairman — Mr.  Henderson  has  stated  that  as  a  spectator 
he  will  not  leave;  the  committee  has  modified  its  ruling  that  if  he 
desires  to  remain  as  a  spectator,  they  will  permit  him  to  do  so 
as  long  as  he  does  not  interrupt  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  satisfactory,  if  he  accepts  that  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  accept  no  understanding.  I  am  here  as  an 
American  citizen  and  propose  to  exercise  that  right. 

The  Chairman — No  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  conduct 
himself  as  Mr.  Henderson  has  and  I  direct  the  sergeantat  arms 
to  remove  him. 

Mr.  Hoffman — The  stenographer  will  note  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
and  Mr.  Roland  dissent. 

Mr.  Henderson — I  will  not  submit  to  force  when  I  have  a  legal 
right  to  remain,  and  I  will  not  be  taken  out  by  a  man  without 
authority. 

The  Chairman  -Put  that  knife  away. 

Mr.  H(^Tid(M'son — I  have  a  right  here,  and  I  will  stay.  And  let 
me  say,  Mr.  Crawford,  you  have  no  right  to  remove  me, 

Tlic  Chairnian — T  saw  ATr.  Henderson  take  a  knife  from  his 
porket  and  prepare  to  open  it. 

Mr.  noffman  If  this  committee  h;is  directed  you  to  leave  this 
room,  leave  the  room.    You  have  no  legal  right  Tiere. 

The  Chairman— T  want  it  noted  on  llu'  record  that  ^Tr.  Hender- 
son drew  a  knife  in  open  court,  and  said  that  no  man  would  re- 
move him  from  the  room. 

INfr.  Henderson --T  did  not  draw  a  knife. 

Tlic  Chairman — T  saw  you  draw  a  knife.  Captain  Price,  as  an 
oflicer  of  the  law,  T  ask  you  to  assist  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  see 
that  order  is  preserved  and  that  this  man  is  removed. 

ATr.  Fallows-  Mr.  Stenogr;i]ther,  make  a  note  that  T  saw  Mr. 
Henderson  draw  a  knife,  and  that  T  saw  him  start  to  open  the 
knife;  at  the  same  time  making  a  statement  th;it  no  one  would 
remove  him  from  the  room.  Mr.  Clarke  states  that  he  saw  Mr. 
Henderson  draw  a  knife.  "Fdgar  A.  Whitney,  of  No.  412  Lenox 
avenue,  states  that  he  also  saw  Mr.  Henderson  draw  a  knife. 
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JOHN  E.  THOMPSON,  called  as  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and 
examined  by  Mr,  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  have  attended  the  Dewey  theatre  on  Fourteenth  street  a  num- 
ber of  times.  I  have  observed  the  performances  there  several 
times.    I  observed  a  variety  performance  there. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  such  a  performance  as  this  which  I  show 
on  the  programme — I  show  you  a  programme  of  March  20th, 
which  contains  upon  the  statement  of  plays:  "Burlesque — Part 
LL.  Concluding  with  an  original  burletta,  entitled  'A  Street 
Fair,'  a  satire  on  the  latest  western  craze,  booked  by  Charles  E. 
Taylor,  Howard  and  Mack,  and  music  by  George  H.  Foster;  cast," 
and  then  follow  twenty-four  characters  with  the  names  of  thie 
actors  for  each  character.  Did  you  see  that  programme?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Stage  scenery  was  used,  and  the  various  appliances  for  per- 
formances. They  had  what  they  called  theatre  properties,  such 
as  different  scenes  and  so  forth,  scenery  representing  shops,  stores 
and  so  forth.  That  scenery  was  shifted.  The  characters  were 
costumed.  They  changed  their  costumes.  They  carried  ice  picks 
in  one  song  they  sung.  They  carried  appliances  and  articles 
which  agreed  with  the  characters  that  they  represented.  These 
persons  that  were  performing  represented  different  characters, 
such  as  this:  Robert  Watson,  Captain  United  States  Navy,  by 
Lovell  Mann;  May  Skinner,  the  Sporting  Dutchess;  Jake  Levy, 
the  Jew  Pawnbroker,  by  Bob  Mack;  Mickey  Slick,  a  Soap  Fakir, 
by  Ed.  Howard,  and  so  on;  these  persons  were  costumed  for  their 
I)arts,  and  had  a])pliances  and  articles  suited  to  those  characters, 
and  used  them  in  the  performance. 

Q.  I  notice  that  it  is  noted  that  during  the  action  of  the 
burlesque  the  following  novelties  will  be  introduced:  French 
dancers;  ice  man;  Bowery  girls;  rough  riders;  Yankee  girls; 
ranger  girls;  introducing  the  ragtime  waltz,  and  so  forth.  Those 
characters  were  all  portrayed,  were  they?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  ob- 
served other  performances  at  that  theatre  of  a  similar  chara<3ler, 
a  regular  variety  performance,  performances  like  thi?,  where  the 
actors  had  characters;  with  the  printed  programme,  where  scen- 
ery was  used,  and  where  they  acted. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anything  indecent  in  the  character  of  the 
acting,  or  in  the  remarks?  A.  I  can't  say  it  was  indecent;  it  was 
suggestive. 

Q.  You  moan  to  say  that  their  actions  and  language  suggested 
immoral  conditions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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(J.  liiiuioial  thoug-bts?    A.  W'^s,  sir. 

Q.  luimuial  couceptious?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  generally  so?    A.  Well,  no,  sir. 

(j.  Was  it  occasionally  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

il.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  the  building  or  of  parts  of 
tbe  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  hand  you  this  drawing  (handing  witness  paper).  Does 
that  represent  fairly  the  appearance  of  the  theatre  and  the  plac- 
ing of  the  tire  escapes?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  represents  the  tire 
escapes  leading  from  the  top  gallery  to  the  roofs  adjoining;  this 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building  is  a  ladder  leading  to  the  roof 
next  door;  on  the  east  side  the  laddt  r  Irads  down  on  top  of  a 
restaurant.  They  were  the  only  fire  esca.pes  I  saw  outside  of 
the  stairways;  and  there  are  fire  escapes  on  the  roof,  which  are 
practically  ladders,  one  leading  up  and  the  other  leading  down, 
so  that  persons  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Dewey  theater,  caught 
in  a  fire,  would  have  to  make  their  escape  onto  th«>  roof,  and  then 
up  one  ladder  or  down  another.  When  they  got  on  the  roofs 
of  the  adjoining  houses  I  couldn't  see  any  way  for  getting  from 
them  except  from  the  scuttle  hole.  These  fire  escapes  lead  from 
the  Dewey  theater  to  adjoining  roofs,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  ex('ej)t  through  the  scuttle,  Supjiosing  a  fire  involved  the 
Dewey  theater  and  two  houses  adjoining,  I  don't  see  where  those 
fire  escajjcs  and  ladders  would  be  of  any  use.  There  is  no  open 
court  around  the  building.  I  examined  the  exits  marked  on  the 
programme.  I  found  that  some  of  the  exits  marked  on  the  pro- 
gramme did  not  exist  at  all.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  stairway; 
the  exits  marked  above  tlie  stairway  did  not  exist. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Are  they  numbered  on  that  programme?  A.  They  are 
merely  marked  exits,  not  numbered. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  got  that  diagram  from  a  programme  that  was  in  use  on  an 
occasion  when  I  was  there.  That  is  the  regular  programme 
diagram.  I  say  exits,  marked  on  that  programme,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  patrons  is  thus  directed,  do  not  exist,  except  the 
stairway,  I  suppose  that  is  what  they  meant,  an  ordinary  stair- 
way. I  found  that  some  of  the  exits  were  blind  exits,  leading 
up  against  the  wall.    Those  are  the  ones  I  speak  of.    The  stair- 
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ways  are  buill  oi  wood.  TIkto  were  wooden  su]tports  under 
the  top  gallery.  11'  tire  should  attack  these  wooden  supports 
and  the  gallery  was  full  of  people,  they  would  fall.  The  main 
stairways  of  the  building  come  down  into  the  general  entrance 
close  together  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  people  coming  down  one 
stairway  would  strike  the  people  coming  down  the  other  stair- 
way, in  the  event  of  a  panic.  The  two  streams  of  people  would 
collide  in  the  lobby  in  a  panic,  taldng  the  people  coming  out  from 
the  orchestra.  I  have  observed  that  the  audience  in  that  theater 
was  crowded  at  times;  pretty  fair  attendance  there.  I  have 
never  known  of  seats  being  sold  in  the  aisles.  I  saw  a  fireman 
in  the  building  one  day  that  I  attended  the  performance;  he  was 
looking  out  of  the  door  leading  from  the  back  of  the  stage. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tire-proof  curtain — asbestos  curtain?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  whether  it  w'as  asbestos,  but  it  appeared  to  be  very 
thin;  I  could  see  the  light  through  it.  The  stairs  leading  from 
the  balcony  and  upper  gallery  are  of  w^ood.  The  orchestra  leads 
out  even  with  the  door,  and  they  would  meet  the  people  coming 
down  the  stairs,  so  there  is  no  separate  way  by  which  the  people 
in  the  balcony  and  gallery  can  get  out  of  the  theater.  They 
would  all  have  to  go  out  through  the  main  entrance  used  by  the 
orchestra  people,  so  that  in  a  panic,  on  occasion  of  a  fire  or  any- 
thing, you  would  have  the  whole  audience  jammed  in  the  lobby.  I 
noticed  the  proscenium  arch.  Its  appearance  was  wood.  Two 
of  the  exits  lead  to  these  iron  ladders  on  the  roof;  that  is  from 
the  top  gallery  I  spoke  of.  You  see,  there  are  two  short  stairs 
that  lead  to  the  top  gallery  from  the  balcony. 

Q.  Is  there  any  brick  walls  separating  the  auditorium  from  the 
stage?  A.  I  could  not  see  that,  sir.  The  roof  of  the  theater  is 
covered  with  a  sort  of  a  substance  like  tar  covering.  There  is  a 
tin  roof  there,  tin  roof  with  sheet  tar  on  it,  I  suppuee.  I  observed 
a  billiard  and  poolroom  adoining  the  orchestra.  That  is  over  the 
main  entrance  and  in  back  of  the  first  gallery.  It  is  separated 
from  the  theater  with  a  wooden  partition. 

The  Chairman — Is  there  not  on  record  a  detailed  description 
of  the  construction  of  that  building? 

Mr.  Moss — The  records  of  the  building  department  are  not  as 
detailed  as  they  might  be. 

The  Chairman — Showing  partitions  and  the  whole  construction, 
stairways  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Moss — There  are  plans  as  they  were  proposed,  which  plans 
are  quite  volimiiiioiis,  and  I  have  not  examined  them  very  care- 
fully, but  those  jdans  are  only  what  was  proposed;  they  may  not 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  building,  and  what  those  plans  were, 
whatever  they  were,  were  disapproved  by  Mv.  Brady.  Those  plans 
were  produced  here  without  his  approval,  and  with  his  express 
disapproval  on  every  proposition.  So  that,  with  the  testimony 
before  the  court,  it  appears  that  the  alterations  were  made  with 
out  the  approval  of  the  building  department,  and  were  completed, 

Examixied  by  Mr.  Hoft'man: 

I  went  to  the  theatre  to  make  this  inspection  in  March.  1  was 
not  upon  the  stage.  I  was  upon  the  Thirteenth  street  side,  out- 
side only.  I  observed  it  from  the  outside.  I  went  around  on 
Thirteenth  street  to  look  to  see  if  there  was  an  entrance.  There 
is  an  entrance  on  Thirteenth  street;  and  there  is  one  on  Four- 
teenth street.  It  is  a  very  large  exit  from  the  lobby  of  the 
theatre  to  the  street  on  the  Fourteenth  street  side;  I  think  so; 
their  box  ottice  shuts  off  part  of  it,  a  private  office. 

Q.  About  how  many  f(  et  does  the  box  otlice  shut  otT,  about  three 
feet?  A.  I  can't  say  that;  I  didn't  observe  that  much.  The  stair- 
ways I  have  referred  to  that  lead  from  the  balcony,  they  lead  right 
to  the  entrance  of  the  exit  on  the  Fourteenth  street  side,  within  a 
few  feet  from  the  exit  on  both  sides,  and  those  stairs  are  very 
large,  I  should  judge  about  eight  feet,  both  stairways,  so  that 
eight  or  ten  persons  can  go  down  abreast  both  those  stairways 
if  they  were  close  together.  I  have  been  to  other  music  halls  in 
the  city.  I  have  been  to  Koster  &  Bial's.  I  have  seen  perform- 
ances there  similar  to  this  given  at  the  Dewey  theatre  in  some 
respects — variety.  The  shows  that  were  given  at  the  Dewey 
theater  were  more  suggestive,  to  my  mind,  than  they  were  at 
Koster  &  Bial's,  what  I  have  seen  there.  I  was  there  some  time 
ago,  I  should  judge  over  a  year  ago;  I  only  went  there  once. 

Q.  It  was  more  suggestive,  you  sny,  at  Koster  &  Bial's?  A.  No; 
I  say  it  was  more  suggestive  at  the  Dewey. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  show?  A.  It  was  simply  a  variety 
show  that  I  saw  there;  songs,  and  so  forth.  / 

Q.  That  is  the  show  that  is  given  at  the  Dewey  theater  isn't  it — 
variety  show?  A.  Yes;  but  there  were  very  suggestive  things 
in  there. 

Q.  Variety  shows,  the  same  as  other  variety  theatres  in  the 
city?  A.  The  character  of  the  songs  were  different. 
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Q.  The  suugs  are  dillY'rent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  uuderslaud  jou  to  say  they  use  an  asbestos  curtaiu? 
A.  I  said  I  couldn't  tell  that. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  out?  A.  It  was  very  lliin,  :iiid  I  saw  it 
ran  on  wires,  and  I  thought  an  abestos  (Mirlain  would  naturally 
be  heavier. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  there  Avas  one  there,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  because  yon  didn't  make  any  exaniinalidn?  A.  I  made 
no  examination. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  scenes  there? 
A.  I  didn't  say  a  great  number;  I  said  thej^  used  scenes 

Q.  ^Vhat  did  you  mean  by  scenes?  A.  They  changed  the 
scenes. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  the  scenes  changed  while  you  were 
there?    A,  I  can't  say  that;  perhaps  five  or  six  times. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that?  A.  I  may  exaggerate;  it  might 
be  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  You  won't  be  sure  it  was  five  or  six;  it  might  be  two  or 
three?  A.  I  can't  say.  If  I  had  the  programme  I  might  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Have  you  timed  any  audience  in  the  Dewey  theatre  going 
out  after  the  close  of  the  performance?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  has  been  stated 
and  proven  that  it  does  not  take  an  audience  coming  out  of  the 
Dewey  theatre  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half  to  get  out  of  the 
theatre  altogether,  the  entire  audience?  A.  I  know  it  took 
longer  than  that. 

Q.  Have  you  timed  it?  A.  I  know  I  stood  there  five  minutes; 
I  have  made  no  special  effort  to  time  it. 

Q.  When?  A.  During  one  of  the  times  I  attended  the  perform- 
ance. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?    A.  That  was  in  March. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  the  roof  of  this  theatre?  A.  I  looked  at  it 
through  the  doop. 

Q.  TTpon  the  roof?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fpon  the  roof?  A.  That  is  a  door  that  leads  from  the  top 
gallery  to  the  roof. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  are  fire-escapes  there?  A.  One  leads  up  to 
one  l)uilding  and  one  down  to  the  other  building. 

0.  When  did  yon  see  the  escapes?    A.  It  was  in  INlarch. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  time  you  made  this  general  inspection?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  llow  wide  were  those  iron  stairways  or  lire  eseai>es,  tlie  one 
leading  to  the  root?  A.  They  are  merely  iron  ladders,  two  of 
them  together. 

Q.  About  how  wide?  A.  I  should  judge  about  that  wide  (in- 
dicating). 

Q.  About  eighteen  inches?     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moss — 1  have  received  from  the  president  of  the  board  of 
police  the  documents  in  answer  to  my  subpoena,  which  called  for 
the  production  of  all  papers,  certiticates  and  matters  which  they 
relied  upon  in  granting  this  license.  They  sent  two  papers,  one 
being  a  report  by  Captain  Thomas  J.  Diamond  to  William  S. 
Devery,  as  follows: 

"  i'oLlCE   DeI'AUTMENT  OF   TDK  CiTY   OF   NbW   YoRK, 

•'  IsEW  York,  April  lU,  1S99. 
"  \\  iLLiAM  !S.  Devery,  Chief  of  Police: 

*'  Sir:  In  reply  to  order  requesting  information  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  granting  a  license  to  give  vocal  and  instrumental  con- 
certs, and  to  sell  wine  and  beer  during  the  performances,  at 
ll'G-yu  East  Fourteenth  street,  '  The  Dewey,'  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan; also  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant  and  patrons  of  the 
place,  I  respectfully  report: 

"Name  of  applicant,  Sullivan  and  Kraus. 

"  Character  of  applicant,  good. 

*'  Class  and  character  of  the  people  who  frequent  the  place, 
respectable  and  of  good  character. 

"  Holds  liquor  tax  certilicate  No.  38. 

"  Is  it  a  proper  place  to  be  so  licensed?    Yes. 

"  Remarks: 

"  THOMAS  J.  DIAMOND, 

"  Captain  Fifteenth  Precinct." 

There  is  also  the  application  of  Sullivan  &  Kraus  for  a  license, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"  New  York,  April  18,  1899. 

"  To  the  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

"  I  herewith  make  application  for  a  license  to  give  vocal  and  in- 
strumental concerts  and  to  sell  ales,  wines  and  beers  during  such 
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porfonnances,  as  ]»iovide(l  by  sim  lion  1483  of  chapter  878  of  the 
l^aws  of  18'J7,  on  the  iircinises  located  aud  known  as  '  The  Dewey,' 
120-130  East  Four((  iiil  li  street,  Boi'ou<;li  of  ^fanhallan,  in   the 
city  of  New  York,  from  May  1,  1899,  to  May  1,  1  !>()(). 
"  I  liold  a  liquor  tax  certificate. 

*'  Very  respectfully, 

"  SULLIVAN  &  KRAUS, 
"Per  DAVID  KKAUS." 

The  endorsement  is:  "Granted  May  1,  1899,  to  ^lay  1,  1900. 
Fee  $500,"  and  there  is  not  attached  to  these  papers  any  certifi- 
cate from  the  superintendent  of  the  building  department. 


ELI  AS  GOODMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  It  was  in  October 
last  that  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
taxation  in  the  city.     I  have  not  a  copy  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Moss — Where  is  the  clerk  of  the  board? 

Mr.  Blake — Eight  here. 

Mr.  Moss — Have  you  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Blake — I  have. 

Mr.  Moss — Let  me  have  it,  please. 

MICHAEL  F.  BLAKE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  I  have  produced,  in 
answer  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  that  resolution.  This  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1898. 

Mr.  Moss — I  read  the  resolution.  It  is  from  page  227,  minutes 
of  November  1,  1898: 

"No.  1515. 
"By  Alderman  Goodman: 

"  Whereas  the  method  of  levying  and  collecting  of  assessments 
in  the  city  of  New  York  differ  in  the  several  boroughs,  occasion- 
ing discriminating  which  is  unjust  and  unfair;  and 
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"  Wlieixas  iuterest  exacted  ou  arrears  likewise  vary  in  one 
borough  from  that  iu  aiiuihtr,  which  in  some  instances  is  exces- 
sive; therefore, 

"  Kesolved,  That  the  committee  on  law  and  the  committee  on 
finance  of  this  board  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  investi- 
gate this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  ordinance  which 
will  so  change  the  present  system  that  absolute  uniformity  will 
exist  throughout  the  entire  territory  of  (Jreater  ^'ew  York,  and 
also  relieve  property  owners  from  all  unreasonable  demands  and 
exactions. 

"  liesolved,  That  the  said  joint  committee  have  public  hearings 
and  invite  thereto  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  which 
are  authorized^  under  the  law,  to  levy  and  collect  ac^sessments  to 
impose  hue.;,  demand  interest,  etc.;  and  all  others  who  are  iu  any 
way  interested  in  the  subject. 

"  Resolved,  further,  That  the  corporation  counsel  be  and  he  is 
requested  to  appoint  a  representative  of  his  oflice  to  sit  and  act 
with  our  joint  committee,  and  assist  in  preparing  an  ordinance  or 
ordinances  as  set  forth;  and  if  necessary  to  prepare  a  bill  or  bills 
for  introduction  in  the  legi>>lature,  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  object  herein  desired. 

"  Kesolved,  also,  That  full  stenographic  notes  be  taken  at  a.V 
public  hearings,  and  an  ejHtome  of  the  views  expressed,  sugges- 
tions made,  etc.,  be  reported  to  this  board." 

The  Witness — The  present  condition  of  that  resolution  is,  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  joint  committees  of  law  and  finance,  and 
nothing  has  been  done  with  this,  or  on  this  resolution,  from  the 
time  it  was  passed.  It  was  not  referred,  it  was  adopted;  and  in 
the  resolution  itself  the  reference  is  called  for.  You  understand 
the  reference  is  called  for  in  the  resolution.  It  was  adopted  but 
never  acted  on.  By  its  adoption  it  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tees mentioned.  That  committee  has  never  acted.  I  cannot 
state  the  committeemen  now.  I  can  send  you  a  list.  The  com- 
mittees in  our  board  are  called  together  by  the  chairman.  The 
cliairman  of  the  law  committee  is  George  A.  Burrell.  The  chair- 
man of  the  tinance  committee  is  Robert  Muh.  It  is  the  custom  of 
those  chairmen  of  the  committees  to  call  the  committee  together 
whenever  there  is  a  hearing  about  to  take  place. 
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ELIAS  GOUDMAiS',  being  rocalled  and  liutlior  exainiued,  testi- 
fied as  iollows: 

Ml.  .Muss — We  liave  learned  from  the  cleik  that  the  committee 
has  never  acted  upon  yuuv  resolution.  Have  you  called  their  at- 
tention to  the  matter,  which  was  adopted  and  referred  to  them? 

The  Witness — 1  have  frequently  referred  to  it,  to  the  members 
of  the  board  and  members  of  the  committee,  and  in  open  sessions 
of  the  board.  1  will  modify  "  frequently."  I  have  not  in  open 
session  referred  to  it,  but  I  have  referred  to  it  once,  probably 
twice,  in  a  discussion  on  another  matter  on  which,  or  to  which, 
considerable  attention  was  given,  and  1  referred  to  this  as  an 
analogy,  showing  that  this  was  sidetracked,  while  other  matters 
were  pushed.  1  referred  to  it  as  a  neglected  matter.  The  matter 
that  was  pushed  forward  was  the  East  River  bridge  project;  the 
bridges.  The  point  that  I  made  in  the  board  of  aldermen  was 
that  the  bridge  matter — that  is,  a  resolution  tending  to  secure 
the  construction  of  a  great  public  improvement  ovei'  the  East 
River,  was  progressed,  while  this  resolution,  which  was  designed 
to  relieve  the  property  owners  from  inequality  and  discrimina- 
tions was  neglected;  was,  although  adopted,  retarded.  I  did  not 
discuss  the  matter  with  any  member  of  the  committee;  not  to  my 
recollection.  I  have  not  heard  any  excuses  given  for  not  Jicting 
upon  this  matter,  which  was  adopted  by  the  board.  The  resolu- 
tions were  prompted  more  by  the  statements  generally  made  that 
assessments  levied  in  Brooklyn  for  public  improvements  w'ere 
paid  for  in  advance,  and  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  paid  for 
after  the  completion  of  the  work;  and  that  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  a  higher  rate  of  interest  was  demanded  than  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan;  and  it  was  that  more  than 
the  general  question  of  taxes  that  prompted  the  introduction  of 
the  resolution,  I  making  the  resolution  broad  enough  to  take  in 
everj'thing  relating  to  taxes  and  assessments.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  those  matters  I  have  just  stated  were  the  facts  from 
the  general  acquiescence  of  those  who  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  board,  and  that  I  referred  to  in  the  resolu- 
tions, and  the  statement  was  not  questioned  in  the  board;  it  was 
not  questioned  whatever.    It  was  generally  admitted. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Could  the  municipal  assembly,  of  which  you  were  a  member, 
or  that  part  of  it,  pass  any  ordinance  which  could  affect  in  any 
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way  the  levying  of  assessments?  A.  I  don't  think  it  could;  but 
the  question  was  so  broad,  and  the  resolution  was  so  comprehen- 
sive, that  it  permitted  the  committee  to  introduce,  as  the  resolu- 
tion itself  called  for,  a  legislative  bill,  if  necessary,  for  legislation. 
Q.  It  would  have  to  go  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York?  A.  From  the  committee,  recommendatory,  and  presented 
to  the  legislature,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

As  a  member  of  that  board  I  thought  it  a  perfectly  proper  p^r- 
formaTice,  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Moss — In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  of  taxation  I 
have  called  upon  the  heads  of  the  dilferent  dei)artments  to  pro- 
duce a  statement  of  the  increase  of  expenses  in  their  departments 
since  January  1,  1S98,  occasioned  tirst  by  increases  of  salaries, 
second  by  increases  in  the  number  of  emi)loyees;  and  nearly  every 
department  that  has  been  re<iuested  to  produce  those  statistics 
has  sent  in  a  report.  One  or  two  have  requested  a  little  further 
time.  I  examined  those  reports,  and,  while  some  of  them  comply 
exactly  with  the  requirements  of  the  subpoena,  others,  evidently 
by  some  oversight  or  misunderstanding  of  the  requirements,  do 
not  give  what  we  asked  for.  I  had  h<)i>ed  at  this  time  to  be  able 
to  give  a  tabulation  from  all  of  those  reports  as  bearing  upon  this 
matfer  of  taxation.  I  can  only  give  a  portion  of  them,  and  will 
do  so  now.  The  report  of  the  department  of  finance  is  complete 
and  shows  that  in  the  general  administration  of  the  department 
the  increase  in  salaries  was  fl.SOO.  The  salaries  for  new  appoint- 
ments are  !8!45.80();  and  the  deductions,  by  reduction  of  salary  or 
discharges,  was  ^4.0t)0.  In  the  auditing  bureau  for  Manhattan  the 
increase  of  salaries  was  J?9,825.  The  increase  for  new  appoint- 
ments was  ^47.050.  For  Richmond  the  increase  for  new  appoint- 
ments was  .fir),40n.  For  the  Bronx  the  increase  for  new  appoint- 
ments was  |!18.S50.  For  Brooklyn  the  increase  for  new  appoint- 
ments was  141,050.  For  Queens  the  increase  for  new  appoint- 
ments was  IIO.OOO.  with  a  deduction,  by  the  discharge  of  one 
man,  of  $1,500. 

The  Chairman— ^What  period  does  this  cover? 

Mr.  Moss— From  January  1.  1898,  to  the  present  time.  And 
the  figures  are  given  in  annual  salaries:  City  paymaster's  oflBce, 
increase    in    salaries,   $1,850.     Salaries   for  new   appointments, 
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130,550.  I  tbiuk  1  made  it  plaiu  that  tliuse  aie  the  auuual  ligures. 
Bureau  of  collection  of  taxes,  increase  of  salaries,  $1,800.  In- 
crease by  new  appointments,  |!()2,(J50.  Bureau  for  the  collection 
of  assessments  and  arrears,  Manhattan,  increase  of  salaries, 
$2,150.  Deduction  by  two  discharges,  $2,000.  Same  bureau,  in 
Richmond,  increase  for  new  api)ointmen(s,  $22,400;  Bronx,  $9,500; 
Brooklyn,  $37,400;  Queens,  $18,540.  Bureau  of  markets,  increase 
of  salaries,  $1,300.  Increase  from  new  ajipointmenls,  $17,850, 
showing  that  in  the  department  of  finance  the  increase  of  salaries 
annually  is  $24,725,  and  the  increase  for  new  appointments,  an- 
nual salaries,  is  $389,730;  and  the  deductions,  by  discharges  and 
reduction  of  pay,  are  $7,500. 

The  Chairman — Do  I  understand  those  increases  are  over  those 
of  the  cost  in  these  various  bureaus  as  they  were  originally,  such 
as  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Moss — These  are  the  increase  in  the  force  with  which  they 
started  on  the  1st  of  January,  1898. 

The  Chairman — Over  the  force  that  was  in  existence  in  the 
various  bureaus  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  the  subpoenas  called  for.  The  increase 
since  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Do  I  understand  that  you  have  here  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  that  the  finance  committee  has  increased  in 
salaries  $389,000? 

Mr.  Moss — Three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars. 

Mr.  TTofTman — You  say  that  is  above  the  amount  of  salaries 
before? 

Mr.  Moss — The  subpoena  called  for  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  suggest  that  you  call  the  comptroller.  I  think 
there  is  a  mistake  about  that. 

Mr.    Moss — I    will    do    so.       T    am    giving   the   tabulation    as 
given    by    the    departments;    and    I    shall    certainly    call    the 
heads    of    the    department^!    to    make    the    explanation.     T'u 
doubtedly     some     of     the     iuci-ease     will     be     oxplaintMl     bv 
various    reasons.       TTndoubtedly    they    will    do    so.       That    is 
fair  to  say.      The  deparimcnt  of  finance  also  re])orts  ihot^o  in 
creases  in   the  register's  oflRce:    Register's  office,  generally,  in 
crease  nf  salnries.  $320;  increased  by  new  appointments.  $8,400 
decreased  by  the  discharge  of  three  men.  .$3,000.     For  the  pres 
ervation  of  records  in  Manhattan,  annual  increase  of  salaries, 
$5,752;  increased  by  new  appointments,  $8,020;  deductions  by 
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discharge  of  employees,  $9,700.  These  figures  are  furnished  by 
the  comptrolltr's  office  of  the  register's  department — not  the 
register's  oflice  figures.  There  are  also  these  figures  furnished 
for  the  mayor's  office,  and  the  attaches  of  the  council,  the  board 
of  aldt  rnien  and  the  city  clerk's  office,  which  are  new  oflices.  In- 
crease of  salaries  in  the  mayor's  office.  $1,300.  Salaries  for  new 
employees,  |t;,800.  In  the  bureau  of  licenses,  increase  for  new 
appointments,  $10,700;  deductions  by  the  discharge  of  three  men, 
$.''.. GOO.  Attaches  of  the  council,  new  appointments,  $13,500. 
Board  of  aldermen,  $7,900,  with  a  deduction  of  $0,000,  by  the 
discharge  of  six  emjdoyees  of  the  former  administration.  City 
clerk's  ((ffice,  new  ap|)()intmenls,  $14,000,  with  a  deduction  of 
$17,500  by  th(>  discharge  of  former  employees,  making  a  total  in 
those  departments  of  increase  of  salaries  $.'^2,000  in  all  the  de 
partments  I  have  read;  increase  of  salaries,  $32,097;  increase  of 
salaries  for  new  appointments,  $459,050;  discharges,  thirty;  de- 
ductions by  discharges  and  reduction  of  salaries,  $47,900.  The 
street  cleaning  has  submitted  a  report  which  does  not  separate 
the  increases  by  increase  of  salary  and  by  new  appointments. 
Their  total  figures  show  th;it  there  was  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  department,  for  labor  and  wages  in  the  clerical 
department,  of  $4.7>^0.  and  for  laborers  of  various  grades,  an  in- 
crease of  $3(51.149.48.  The  fin*  department  shows  a  reduction  in 
expenses.  Their  increase  of  salaries  as  returned  is  $20,805.  Their 
Increase  l)y  new  appointments  is  $5,390.  Tlnir  reductions  amount 
to  $1,700.  but  their  discharges  amount  to  $41,837.  The  commis- 
sioner of  accounts  reports,  in  general  figures,  an  increase  in  sala- 
ries of  $7,000  and  an  increase  by  new  appointments  of  $77,080.  I 
shall  request  these  different  departments  to  comply  more  strictly 
with  the  terms  of  the  subpoena,  and  present  a  complete  tabula 
tion  just  as  soon  as  the  figures  can  be  obtained,  and  will  continue 
to  inquire  from  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerning  the 
methods  and  the  reasons  for  these  increases. 


TTTOMAS  L.  FEITNER.  being  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testified  as  follows: 

The  Witn(^ss — Before  you  proceed,  let  me  just  say  in  relation  to 

George  Gould,  that  we  assessed  him,  you  know,  originally,  when 

I  was  in  the  department,  on  an  estate  of  $10,000,000,  and  t^iat 

went  into  court,  and  they  were  all  determined  to  be  non  residents. 

94  /    c; 
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That  is  the  reason  he  is  not  on  the  roll.  That  was  the  decision. 
So  that  there  won't  be  any  misunderstanding,  as  one  of  the  news- 
paper men  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  may  go  out  that 
the  system  in  Kew  York  I  condemned  as  defective,  I  only  spoke 
of  the  system  in  the  State,  not  the  system  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  And  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  we  have  had 
letters  from  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Washington,  saying  that  our 
system  of  taxation  in  New  Y^'ork  city  is  the  best  in  the  country. 
That  letter  came  from  the  Statistical  Bureau  in  Washington. 
I  had  it  on  my  desk  about  two  months  ago,  and  was  preserving  it, 
and  I  looked  for  it  the  other  day  and  I  have  lost  it.  But  there  is 
one — I  think  we  can  find  another  letter.  I  think  I  can  get  a  copy 
of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  this 
taxation  revision  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  tax  revision 
commission?  A.  I  believed,  Mr.  Moss,  the  moneyed  interests  of 
this  state  will  not  permit  the  revision  of  the  personal  tax  law. 
That  comes  to  me  from  my  experience  in  the  department. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  tax  system  needs  revision?  A.  I  be- 
lieve it  does;  radical  revision. 

Q.  And  the  tax  system  which  you  say  is  a  state  system,  even  in 
its  application  to  New  Y''ork,  needs  revision?  I  do  not  think  we 
disagree?  A.  I  didn't  want  it  misunderstood.  That  was  all. 
One  of  the  newspaper  boys  called  my  attention  that  some  of  them 
were  stating  that  T  stated  that  it  ap])li(>d  alone  to  New  York  city. 
I  want  to  correct  it.     It  is  a  State  law  and  applies  all  over. 

Q.  And  Ihe  whole  business  of  taxation  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
no  matter  how  wisely  devised  a  law  may  be — a  tax  law  I  mean — 
if  it  is  not  properly  carried  out  by  the  man  w^ho  does  the  assess- 
ing it  will  be  a  failure,  so  far  as  justice  and  equality  is  concerned? 
A.  In  so  far  as  the  personal  tax  business  is  concerned  there  is  no 
power  with  any  officer  to  carry  it  out  equitably  and  fairly. 

Mr.  Moss'^ — But  I  am  speaking  of  taxation  generally,  in  its 
broad  aspect 

The  Witness  (Interrupting) — If  you  are  speaking  of  realty, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  lam  speaking  of  realty  and  personalty.     However  well  you 
may  dcvist'  the  tax  law,  if  the  man  who  fixes  the  values  and  does 
'the  assessing  does  not  do  his  duty  honestly,  intelligently,  cor- 
rertTy.  the  system  is  bound  to  result  in  injustice  and  inequality,^— 
is  it  not?    A.  Of  course.  ^B 
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Q.  Aud  Ml.  Cuoio^,  111  bits  work,  lias  used  this  expressiou, 
wliicli  a^jpiies  al  ilic  vei^  inoiiieiiL:  '"  llie  wrong  \vliicli  results  in 
injury-  to  llie  taxpayer  is  very  likely  to  originate  wilii  the  assessor, 
ine  action  ol  that  ollicer,  when  property  is  taxed  by  value,  deter- 
mines the  proportion  which  shall  he  levied  on  each  individual  tax- 
payer, and  the  taxation  is  equal  or  unequal,  according  as  the 
assessor  performs  his  duty  well  or  ill.''  That  we  will  have  to 
agree  on?     A.  Ihat  is  applicable  to  realty,  not  to  personalty. 

(j.  Let  us  see.  {Supposing  the  assessor  of  personal  property, 
under  your  instructions,  makes  up  a  list  of  pronuni'Ui  men  to 
whom  notices  are  sent  out,  and,  through  ignorance,  through  inat- 
tention, through  carelessness,  through  lavoriti.sm,  tltrough  cor- 
ruption, through  any  reason  he  fails  to  i)Ut  on  that  list  a  number 
of  men  who  ought  to  be  on  it,  and  their  notices  do  not  go  to  them, 
and  the  time  passes  on  until  it  is  too  late  to  put  ilu  in  on  the  tax 
roll — the  personal  tax  roll:  Does  not  that  result  in  injustice  u 
all  the  other  taxpayers,  who  have  to  pay  so  much  more  because 
of  the  men  that  have  escaped  through  the  neglect  of  the  assessor? 
A.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  taxable  property. 

Q,  i>ut  1  am  talking  upon  the  assumption  that  the  man  who 
has  to  send  out  the  notices,  for  some  reason,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, fails  to  send  those  notices  out;  then  his  failure  to  include 
those  persons  raises  the  rate  on  those  who  pay,  does  it  not?  A. 
Ko,  it  don't  necessarily  follow,  if  such  a  notice  was  sent  out,  that 
you  will  tind  them  taxable  for  anything,  therefore  there  is  no 
shifting  of  any  burden. 

Q.  Of  course  not;  but  you  lind  some  taxable,  and  you  iind  some 
not  taxable,  do  you  not,  evei-y  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  admitted  yesterday  that  the  tax  law  is  a  sieve 
through  which  numy  escape,  and  which  catches  some;  and  by  that 
you  meant  there  are  many  persons  who  ought  honestly  to  pay  a 
personal  tax,  w  ho  either  by  their  disposition  to  swear  off,  or  be- 
cause they  are  not  cauglit  in  the  sieve,  do  not  get  assessed?  A. 
Yes;  that  is  generally  so. 

Q.  And  that  probably  applies  to  some  of  the  individuals  whose 
names  we  went  over  yesterday,  who  are  not  on  the  rolls?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     But  you  must  not  assume  that  they  are  liable. 

Q.  We  must  not  assume  that  they  are  liable,  but  we  must  not 
assume  that  they  are  not  liable,  must  we?  A.  Under  your  sys- 
tem, practically  yes. 

Q.  Under  your  system?  A.  No,  under  your  legal  system  to- 
day. 
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(^.  i  am  sjpeakiug  ol'  ihe  system  tliat  you  are  admiuisLeriug. 
1  am  admiuistt'iiiig  uo  y^KLem.  iuu  liave  said  lliut  there  ai'e 
people  wlio  ought  honestly  to  pay  the  tax  who,  by  various  reasons, 
evaded  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2-  Aud  that  results  in  a  heavier  burden  being  imposed  u}ton 
all  the  taxpayers,  does  it  not,  both  real  and  personal?  A.  So  far 
as  those  that  were  liable,  that  are  not  caught,  yes,  sir. 

(j.  \\  hy  do  you  send  out  any  notices  at  all?  A.  We  send  out 
generally  to  the  most  substantial  people. 

Q.  Why  do  you  send  out  any  notices  at  all?  A.  There  is  no 
law  requires  us  to  send  any  notices. 

Q.  But  you  send  out  the  notices  to  catch  the  people,  do  you  not, 
to  catch  them  in  your  sieve?  A.  No,  we  send  out  notices  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  people  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  the  depart- 
ment and  answer  to  the  tentative  assessment  we  make. 

ii.  Why  do  you  put  them  on  your  list?  A.  According  to  our 
best  judgment  as  to  their  ability;  ability  aud  liability  to  pay  the 
tax;  and  in  that  way  we  get  some,  while  we  lose  many. 

Q.  And  if  you  lose  some  who  ought  to  pay  the  tax,  that  raises 
the  burden  on  all  other  taxpaj^ers,  both  real  and  personal,  does  it 
not?  A.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  you  have  lost  some  that 
ought  to  pay. 

Q.  Now  we  come  back  to  the  original  projwsition,  if  your  as-' 
sessors,  in  the  personal  tax  system,  from  favoritism,  from  ignor- 
ance, from  oversight,  from  corruption,  from  any  reason  whatever, 
fail  to  include  in  the  personal  list  men  that  ought  to  pay,  th^ 
the  burden  is  raised  on  the  whole  community?     A.  Surely. 

Q.  And  so  the  critical  point  where  the  citizen  is  interested  is  in 
the  men  and  in  the  system  by  which  the  tax  is  originally  as- 
sessed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  tax,  when  originally  assessed,  stands  until  it  is 
knocked  down  by  the  individual,  does  ix  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  ])\\i  it  on,  by  an  arbitrary  ac,  on  your  best  judgment? 
A.  Notliing  arbitrary  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  an  initial  act,  going  forlh  by  your  own  power,  it  is  not? 
A.  No,  it  is  the  act  of  Iho  dciuity  in  his  judgment.  Now,  T  want 
to  jirotest  liore  now 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  sjveaklng  of  your  authority.  There  is  nothing 
to  jH'otest  against. 

The  Witness^ — I  don't  want  you  to  insinuate  by  your  questions 
that  we  act  arbilrnrily.     It  is  not  fair,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of 
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New  York,  tiiuL  lie  should  make  such  a  suggestiou  as  that,  aud 
put  it  uu  the  record  that  our  uctiou  is  eiiuiely  aibitiary.  Tlie 
courts  will  uot  sustain  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  deputies. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  right,  and  1  say  that  the  act  itself 

The  Witness — Is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

y.  Wait  a  moment.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  to  be  sure;  but 
when  you  have  made  that  judgment,  upon  the  reasons  which  are 
in  your  own  mind,  illuminated  from  the  sources  that  you  can  get 

illuminations  from when  you  have  made  that  judgment  your 

department  registers  the  judgment?     A.  The  deputy  does. 

^.  ISot  on  consultation  with  the  man  who  is  taxed?  A.  Not 
on  consultation.     That  is  true. 

Q.  You  do  not  consult  anybody  who  is  taxed,  when  you  levy 
the  tax?     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  But  when  you  have  laid  the  tax,  then  that  tax  stands?  You 
have  acted  on  your  judgment;  it  stands  there  until  the  taxpayers 
destroys  it  or  reduces  it?    A.  That  is  so. 

(2-  And  the  matter  resting  in  your  judgment,  when  you  have 
exercised  your  judgment,  aud  have  not  discrimiuated  unequally 
as  against  any  particular  taxpayer,  then  your  judgment  is  irrevoc- 
able, is  it  not?    It  cannot  be  reviewed  by  the  courts?    A.  No. 

Q.  So  the  power  to  initiate  the  assessment,  which,  when  it 
stands  binds  the  man  and  binds  the  property,  is  the  important 
point  at  which  the  taxpayers  interest  begins,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  it  is.  I  only  want  to  say  in  that  connection  what  I  said  yes- 
terday, and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  say,  to  get  it  down  on  the 
record:  That  this  general  question  that  you  are  inquiring  into  is 
a  matter  that  will  be  involved  in  litigation  on  certiorari  proceed^ 
ings  for  this  great  city  next  year, — on  our  assessments.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  equitable  and  fair  that  the  State  Legislature  should 
not  request  the  oftieials  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  submit  their 
testimony  broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  the  hundred  odd  lawyers 
who  are  seeking  to  defeat  the  advantages  that  we  have  attempted 
to  accomplish  in  levying  assessments  in  the  city  of  New  Y^'ork, — 
at  such  a  critical  time  in  the  history,  or  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  greater  city  of  New  York.  Now  I  submit  that  to  the 
committee.     It  don't  seem  to  me  to  be  the  fair  thing. 

The  Chairman — We  appreciate  your  position  in  the  matter. 

The  Witness — And  let  me  say  further.  Not  that  we  are  in  the 
least  anxious  to  hide  anything,  or  to  prevent  this  committee  from 
receiving  anything. 
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TliL'  Cliuiriuau — 2sobody  has  assumed  that. 
The  WiLuess — 1  uniy  wauled  to  pul  it  on  the  record  in  that 
sense. 

i^.  Then  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  pro- 
ceedings pending  in  the  courts  on  behalf  of  persons,  who  have 
been  assessed,  who  have  appealed  to  you  to  use  your  discretion 
and  your  judgment  in  relieving  them  from  their  assessments,  and 
you  have  refused  to  aid  them,  and  they  have  appealed  to  the 
court?  A.  JSot  yet,  because  the  time  begins  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  you  are  giving  them  all  this  before  they  begin  the  proceed- 
ings. We  anticipate  a  proceeding,  necessarily,  when  increases 
are  made,  as  they  have  to  be  made  in  this  city;  necessarily,  there 
will  be  quite  a  number  of  people  in  the  city  of  iSew  York  to  con- 
test our  right,  with  leu  thousand  applications  hied  and  denying 
almost  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Have  ten  thousand  applications  for  reduction  of  assessed 
valuatious  been  hied  with  you?  A.  About  that;  and  that  is  not 
much  more  than  about  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  is  always 
tiled  in  these  cases.  That  is  twice  as  many  as  ordinary,  and 
mainly  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  That  is  altogether  on  real 
estate — that  ten  thousand.  A\'e  do  not  look  for  anything  on  per- 
sonal taxes.  We  have  denied  the  applications  generally.  We 
have  not  denied  them  all.  I  could  not  tell  you,  now,  what  pro- 
portion of  them  we  have  granted,  but  mainly  they  have  been 
denied.  Of  course  we  anticipate  they  will  apply  to  the  courts  for 
relief.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fairness,  the  justice  of  the  courts. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  truth  before  the  courts. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  truth  in  a  tax  matter  will  prevail 
in  the  courts  as  well  as  in  any  other  matter,  have  you?  A.  As 
a  lawyer,  1  know  that  when  you  give  your  whole  subject  to  the 
other  side,  before  yo  i  go  into  court,  they  have  an  advaniag*- 
over  you. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  a  personal  litigant  in  these  matters,  are 
you?  A.  My  reputation  is  at  stake,  as  president  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Your  reputation  is  at  stake,  and  you  are  anxious  to  main- 
tain your  re]»utalion  by  beating  those  suits,  are  you  not?  A.  By 
having  the  cases  presented  fairly,  and  not  all  to  a  disadvantage 
to  us. 

Q.  But  if  the  majority  of  those  cases  in  court  are  decided 
against  you,  then  you  would  feel  that  your  reputation  was  injured, 
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would  you  not?  A.  Well,  I  would  feel  that  our  judgment  was 
not  sustained. 

Q.  That  your  reputation  as  a  judgematical  man  was  injured? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  that  extent  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  those 
jn-oceedings  that  are  i>ending  as  president  of  that  department; 
but  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  litigation;  that  is,  it  would 
not  make  a  dollar  of  differenee  to  me,  one  way  or  the  other.  My 
position  in  those  litigations  is  that  of  an  officer  of  the  city,  the 
head  of  the  dejtartment,  trying  to  protect  the  city's  interest. 

Q.  The  appointee  of  the  mayor,  and  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  city  in  the  delicate  matter  of  extracting  from  their 
pockets  what  may  be  necessary  to  run  the  government?  A.  We 
haven't  anvlhing  to  do  with  the  necessarv  amount  to  run  the 
government. 

Q.  Rut  you  have  to  get  out  of  their  pockets,  or  out  of  their 
bank  accounts,  the  moneys  which  are  fixed  by  the  tax  rate,  have 
you  not?  You  have  got  to  get  it?  A.  We  comply  with  the  law 
ill  making  the  assessments.  That  is  all.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
Willi  the  getting  of  the  money.  We  make  the  assessments  upon 
property,  a.id  whatever  property  w<'  find  Ihe  money  comes  from  in 
the  ordinary  way.  under  the  law.  The  assessment  is  the  means  to 
the  end. 

Q.  You  do  not  assess  property  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  do  you? 
A.  We  assess  under  the  law;  whatever  the  law  requires  us  to  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  assess  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  your  judg- 
ment as  a  renl  estate  expert,  do  you?  A.  We  are  not.  I  am  not 
a  real  estate  expert. 

Q.  You  are  not?  A.  Why.  no;  there  is  no  real  estate  exjiert 
there. 

Q.  Ts  there  any  real  estate  expert  in  your  department?  A. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  estate  expert  in  existence,  in  my 
opinion    -any  man. 

Q.  Is  there  nny  real  estate  expert  in  your  department?  A. 
There  may  be  some  men  that  know  more  about  real  estate  matters 
than  others,  but  none  that  you  can  call  an  expert. 

Q.  You  make  these  assessments  in  order  that  the  proper  officers 
of  the  gov(»rnment  mny  collect  the  taxes  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  do  you  not?  Thnt  is  your  purpose? 
A.  We  mnke  the  assessments  without  regard  to  the  corfcseqnencps 

O.  Whnt  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  T  mean  we  comply  with  the 
law  in  making  the  assessment,  and  what  follows  is  by  law,  and 
not  bv  our  act. 
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Q.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  assessments  aie  nut 
made  with  the  lull  understanding  that  iLey  are  to  be  the  basis 
by  which  the  tax  collector  is  to  make  his  collections?  A.  We 
haven't  anything  to  do  with  the  tax  collector  making  his  collec- 
tions. 

Q.  Of  course  you  do  not  collect  the  moneys;  but  do  you  never 
consider  that  the  acts  that  you  do  furnish  the  foundation  and 
the  means  by  which  the  tax  collector  may  go  into  the  bank  ac- 
counts and  into  the  pocketbooks  of  the  citizens  to  get  the  money 
to  run  the  government  with?  A.  We  know  that  every  piece  of 
property  that  we  assess  will  necessarily  be  taxed. 

Q.  The  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  collected  depends  upon  the  way 
you  assess?    A.  The  amount  we  assess. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  money  to  be  taken  from  the  individual 
taxpayer  depends  upon  the  way  you  assess  his  property?  A.  That 
is  true. 

Q.  And  the  tax  rate  for  the  entire  city  depends  upon  the  way 
you  assess  the  properly?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  assess  the  property  at  its  full  value,  then  the 
tax  rate  is  heavier  on  those  that  have  to  pay,  is  it  not?  A.  The 
rate.    You  are  now  speaking  of  the  rate. 

Q.  If  you  leave  out  properties,  or  undervalue  proi>erties,  then 
the  rate  comes  all  the  heavier  on  those  who  have  to  pay?  A. 
That  is  true.     And  all  exemptions. 

Q.  Yes;  if  you  make  too  many  exemptions  then  the  tax  rate  is 
increased;  and  if  you  leave  out  persons  that  ought  to  pay  per- 
sonal taxes,  Ihen  the  tax  rate  is  increased?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have,  as  a  public  official,  a  realization  of  your 
duty  to  the  community,  and  to  the  individuals,  when  you  are 
making  those  assessments?  A.  Oh,  our  relative  connections,  of 
course;  but  that  is  not  anything — we  understand  our  relative 
connections;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  assessments. 

(i.   Do  you  not  have  in  your  mind  a  conception  of  the  import 
ance  of  your  fiiiictions,  which  furnishes  the  means  by  which  the 
hand  of  the  tax  gatherer  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer? 
A.  Of  course  that  is  in  our  minds,  in  the  sense  that  we  know  wliat 
will  be  the  consequence  of  our  act. 

Q.  Do  yon  perform  your  duties  with  a  due  reference  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual  property  owners?  A.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  individual  property  owners,  so  far  as  real  estate 
is  concerned. 
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Q.  You  have  not?  A.  Xu.  The  piopeit}  is  the  ouly  afisosssable 
basis  in  the  city  of  ^'ew  Yorlc,  and  individual  oAvners  are  entirely 
eliminated,  both  by  law  as  well  as  the  records  generally. 

Q.  After  all  this  testimony  1  will  ask  you  what  you  think  you, 
as  the  head  of  the  tax  department,  can  say  here,  testifying  the 
truth  in  the  witness  chair,  that  will  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  in  the  matter  of  tax  litigations?  How  is  it  possible  for 
you,  sitting  here  telling  the  truth  about  the  way  you  have  con- 
ducted your  department?  How  can  you  imagine  that  it  will  un- 
justly affect  the  interests  of  the  city?  A.  I  think  I  see  one  point, 
if  not  more  than  one,  which,  if  brought  out  in  this  investigation, 
may  be  prejudicial  to  the  city. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  The  presumption  in  your  statement  of  the 
legal  proposition  of  yesterday,  that  the  taxpayer  has  no  remedy, 
practically,  in  court  over  the  judgnwut  of  the  assessors,  under 
those  decisions. 

Q.  Except  in  cases  of  inequality?  A.  Except  in  cases  of  ine- 
qunlity.  Now,  T  go  further  than  that,  and  I  think  the  Court  of 
Api)enla  lias  held  that  tlu'  allirmative  is  with  the  assessor  when- 
ever an  increase  is  made,  and  therefore  the  burden  is  upon  tlu' 
city  to  sustain  its  assessments,  to  show  some  additional  reason  or 
condition,  ^^'e  beli«'ve  we  have  additional  reasons  and  conditions 
to  justify  this  increase,  atid  we  believe  we  can  sustain  our  assess- 
ments upon  that  ground. 

Q.  Was  it  that  princij»le  that  yon  have  just  slated,  that  yon 
were  afraid  to  linve  inti-odnc(>d?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — I  tlid  not  ask  you  for  it. 
The  Witness — That  is  one. 
Mr.  Moss — You  have  volunteered  that. 

The  Witness — Your  question  in  the  end  would  lead  up  to  that 
conclusion. 

Q.  You  have  already  stated  it  now,  so  that  if  that  is  a  thing 
that  is  going  to  jeopardize  you  in  your  action,  you  have  given  it 
yourself?  A.  Yon  are  fencing  on  one  way,  and  I  am  trying  to  toll 
the  truth  under  oath  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  I  am  here  as  a 
city  oflicer,  trying  to  sustain  our  assessments  for  the  city  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  tell  you  frankly  what  is  in  my  mind.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  strangest  propositions  I  ever  heard  made  seriously, 
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iliat  I  lie  lit-ad  (iT  llic  lax  di-paiiiueiil  slimihl  licsilalt'  lu  answer  the 
(|iii!<li(tiis  foncorniiij;  the  way  (.hat  laxi-.s  have  beeu  hiid,  lor  fear 
ihaL  Mu'  liiiili,  ssliK  h  ii  iiiiisi  be  as.sunied  he  will  tell,  will  iujure 
the  depailiuiiil,  will  injure  th(;  assessments  wliicli  lie  has  made, 
a<(ain.st  which  individuals  are  coniplaininjj;. 

The  Witness — Vou  must  renuMnber  that  we  now  have  extra- 
ordinary conditions  br()u«;ht  about  by  the  lej^islatui-e,  and  we 
have  }^ot  to  meet  those  extraordiuairy  conditions. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  as  a  department  in  the  laying  of  assess- 
ments, which  you  are  afraid  to  tell  here  on  the  witue.ss  stand  for 
fear  it  will  enable  individual  property  owners  to  have  their  as- 
essments  reduced?  A\'hat  is  it?  A.  1  can't  answer  that  question 
at  present.  .My  own  idea  of  public  policy  and  the  situation  don't 
justify  me  in  answering  it. 

Q.  Have  you  done  anything,  Mr.  President  of  the  tax  depart- 
ment, which  you  do  not  care  to  state  here,  in  the  levying  of  as- 
sessments, taxable  value — you  dare  not  state  them,  or  do  not  care 
to  state  them  for  fear  the  settlement  of  those  facts  will  assist 
property  owners  to  secure  reduction  of  their  assessments  in  the 
courts?     A.  No. 

Q.  Then  what  is  it  that  you  are  afraid  of,  or  do  not  care  to  tell? 
A.  I  do  not  care  about  being  able  to  tell  everybody,  and  espe- 
cially this  odd  number  of  hundreds  of  lawyei's  exactly  what  our 
testimony  is  going  to  be,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  tribunal  that 
is  to  determine  this  matter. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  not  asked  you  to  give  your  testimony  away. 

The  Witness — You  are  proceeding  upon  that  line,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  Mr.  Feitner,  before  you  were  examined,  you  be- 
gan to  protest  against  the  questions  asked  Mr.  Sheehy,  and  you 
have  to-day  renewed  your  protest  generally  upon  the  examination, 
upon  the  ground  that  uea.rly  ten  thousand  people  are  appealing 
to  the  courts  to  be  relieved  from  their  assessments. 

The  A\'itness— No,  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Moss — A  large  number. 

The  Witness — There  may  not  be  a  thousand.  There  are  ten 
thousand  applications,  but  tliey  all  won't  ajqieal. 

Mr.  Moss — That  some  are  going  to  appeal  from  what  they  claim 
to  be  unfair  assessments,  and  you  have  objected  to  the  examina- 
tion for  fear  it  will  give  them  testimony  upon  which  they  can  get 
their  reductions.     Now,  if  that  is 
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The  Witness — They  will  have  us  at  a  disadvantage.  I  do  not 
care  to  give  them  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Moss^ — I  have  not  finished  my  question.  If  there  is  testi- 
mony of  truth,  which  I  assume  is  the  only  kind  of  testimony  you 
are  giving,  that  would  assist  one  taxpnyer  to  ^et  a  reduction  of 
his  assessment,  why  should  you  conceal  it  for  a  moment? 

The  "^^'itness — We  will  not;  and  we  will  give  it  to  them  freely 
at  the  proper  time. 

Q.  Why  should  you  refuse  to  do  it  now,  when  we  are  investigat- 
ing?   A.  Because  the 

Q.  Allow  me  further.  If  vou  have  testimonv  which  would 
enable  a  single  taxpayer  in  any  honorable  court  of  this  Rtnt(>  to 
secure,  by  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  of  that  court,  a  reduction 
of  his  taxes,  I  ask  you  now  to  produce  it?  A.  I  have  not  any, 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  you  are  talking  about,  then?  .\.  I  nm  talk- 
ing about  the  disadvantage  you  put  me  in  as  an  official  of  this 
city,  in  trying  to  sustain  our  assessments. 

Q.  What  is  the  truth.  Afr.  Feitner.  that  you  are  afrnid  to  reveal, 
for  fear  some  taxpayers  will  succeed  bofore  the  honorable  courts 
of  this  State  in  getting  jusfire  done  in  the  mntlor  of  their  taxes? 
A.  There  is  not  anything. 

Q.  What  is  it.  then,  that  you  are  hedging  about?  What  is  it 
that  you  are  objeeting  to?  What  is  it  that  you  do  not  want  to  be 
compelled  to  give  away?  What  is  it?  A.  The  situation  is  that 
the  disadvantage  i«  against  the  rity.  That  is  all — in  having 
any  testimony  brouirht  out  exoopt  in  a  tribunal  in  whieh  the  mat- 
ter is  to  be  determined. 

Q.  But  you  have  said  that  you  considered  your  personal  reputa 
tion  as  a  man  of  judgment  to  be  at  stake  in  these  actions.     Are 
you  putting  your  phrsonal    reputation    as    a    mnn    of   judgment 
aerainst  the  rights  of  the  citizen?     A.  Don't  you  think  it  is  the 
dutv  of  an  offirial  to  try  to  sustain  his  department? 

0.  Not  when  it  producos  an  assessment  roll  thnt  any  fourt 
would  corrert.  no,  sir.  You  hnve  nsked  mv  opinion.  T  do  not 
consider  that  a  tax  oflRrial  doos  his  duty  to  tho  city  at  nil,  nnd  T 
consider  that  he  betrays  tho  interests  committed  to  him.  whon  he 
would  withhold  any  fact  that  would  enable  any  citizen  to  secure 
n  roduetion  of  bis  taxes.  "NTow.  you  havo  mv  opinion  on  that.  .\. 
You  do  not  think  it  is  the  interest  of  the  city  to  try  to  protect  it- 
self in  its  assessments? 
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Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  think  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the  city  to  en- 
deavor to  protect  itself  in  sustaining  an  assessment  that  a  court 
would  reduce,  if  it  had  all  the  facts. 

The  Witness — Neither  do  I. 

Q.  Then  what  is  it?  A.  The  facts  must  be  produced  in  a  legal 
way. 

C^.  What  is  it  you  do  not  want  to  tell?  A.  It  must  not  be  facts 
that  warrant  the  court  in  finding  that  conclusion. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  do  not  want  to  tell?  A.  There  is  nothing,  as 
I  said  all  the  way  along,  that  is  fair. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  using  the  1898  figures  as  a  basis,  if  they 
are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  at  all,  your  falsing  of  values  is  the  most 
monstrous  inequality  and  injustice  of  raising  values  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  this  city?  A.  If  the  basis  of  last  year  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  basis,  no,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  said,  that  assuming  last  year  to  be  the  basis, 
you  do  not  think  that  this  assessment  for  1899  is  monstrously  un- 
equal?    A.  No. 

(i.  Assuming  the  basis  of  1898,  giving  a  value  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  on  the  Western  Union  building  and  a  cer- 
tain value  on  the  Mail  and  Express  building,  do  you  not  think  it 
an  act  of  ineijuality  not  to  raise  the  Western  Union  building 
above  the  basis  of  last  year?    A.  I  won't  assume  that. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  And  to  raifse  the  Mail  and  Express  Iniilding 
20  per  cent,  over  last  year?     A.  I  won't  assume  that  as  a  basis. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  assume  that  as  a  basis.  Is  not,  then,  this  a 
monstrously  unequal  assessment?  I  call  your  attention  to 
another  illusti-ation.  The  Park  National  Bank  is  a  avcII  known 
institution  of  this  city.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  St.  Paul  building; 
on  the  other  side  of  it  is  Mr.  Knox's  liat  store.  The  Park 
National  Bank  stays  this  year  at  exactly  the  figure  that  was  given 
to  it  last  year,  while  the  St.  Paul  building  on  oue  side  is  in- 
creased 38  1-3  per  cent,  and  the  Knox  building,  a  little  bi'ick 
building  on  the  other  side,  is  increased  57  1-7  per  cent.  Now, 
there  are  thToe  buildings  on  Broadway,  and  all  in  the  same  condi- 
tion that  they  were  in  as  to  both  assessments:  and  in  the  one 
case,  the  Park  National  Bank  with  its  large  interests  behind  it, 
its  board  of  directors,  the  members  of  which  you  and  I  know,  is 
not  raised  one  dollar  in  assessed  valuation,  while  that  poor  little 
building  of  Mr.  Knox's  alongside  of  it  is  raised  57  1-7  per  cent., 
and  the  Rt.  Paul  building,  on  the  other  side,  is  raised  33  1-3  per 
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cent.  Not  only  that,  but  on  the  same  block  you  come  down  to 
the  Bennett  building,  which  is  rais-ed  25  per  cent.,  and  then  those 
ordinary  brick  buildings  in  Ann  street  and  Fulton  street,  lying 
between  the  St.  Paul  building  and  the  Bennett  building,  are  as- 
sessed at  various  fijiures,  ranging  from  33  1-3  per  cent..  47  and  a 
fraction  per  cent.,  48  per  cent,  and  a  fraction,  50  per  cent  and  a 
fraction,  and  51  per  cent.  The  brick  buildings  in  Ann  and  Ful- 
ton street  are  increased  from  33  to  51  per  cent.,  nearly  52  per  cent. 
The  St.  Paul  building  is  increased  33  1-3  per  cent.,  which  seems 
out  of  all  proportion  to  these  Fulton  and  Ann  street  buildings. 
The  Knox  building  is  increased  57  1-7  per  cent.;  aud  the  Park 
National  T>aTik  icuiains  just  where  it  f^tood?  A.  (Interru]iting.) 
That  shows  we  are 

Q.  (roufinuing.l  ('sing  ISOS  as  a  basis  is  not  the  valuation  on 
that  one  block  a  glaring  exam]»le  of  monstrous  inequality?  A. 
That  shows  where  your  assumption  is  false. 

(}.  Where  is  it  false?  A.  Tho  Park  B;ink  building  is  a  bank 
building,  and  the  doi>artment  in  tho  past,  by  almost  the  consent 
of  banks,  allowed—  put  assessments  ujton  bank  buildings,  deposit 
bank  buildings,  higher  (1i;in  oilier  r<';il  estate,  because  it  made  no 
dilTereiiee  lo  Ihem  in  I  lie  resnll,  ns  in  the  ass(»ssment  of  tlwir 
shaire  stock  to  their  shareholders  they  liave  the  deduction  of  the 
assessed  \alue  of  their  real  estate.  Now,  we  have  not  tak(Mi  lli:it 
condition  into  consideration,  and  we  go  on  and  assess  everything 
equitably  and  f.iirly  tin's  year;  and  that  refers,  you  will  find,  lo 
the  Park  Bank  building. 

Q.  T  ask  this  question  of  you  upon  the  basis  that  we  both  start 
together  on  the  1S0S  valuation.  You  said  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
ISOS  valuation  it  would  not  appear  that  there  were  monstrously 
unequal  assessments?     A.   T  say  that  again. 

Mr.  ^foss — Now.  you  liave  made  that  explanation. 
The  Witness — That  is  one  instance. 

Q.  Let  us  take  it  as  you  make  it:  and  ap]>ly  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
block.  If  you  increase  the  Bennett  building  on  important  Nas- 
sau street  only  25  inn-  cent.,  why  do  you  increase  the  common 
brick  structures  on  Ann  and  Fulton  street,  occupied,  son^e  of 
them,  by  pie  shops;  small  places.  Why  do  you  increase  them 
from  33  to  51  per  cent.?  A.  Because,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  an 
equal  assessment. 
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Q.  Yes.  In  your  judgment  it  is  an  equal  assessment;  and 
when  jou  register  your  judgment  that  that  is  an  equal  assess- 
ment, without  consultation  with  the  property  owners,  that  so- 
called  equal  assessment  stands,  and  the  property  owner  has  got 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  hiring  lawyers  and  going  into  court  to 
light  you  and  to  win,  if  he  can,  against  the  exercise  of  your  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  Is  not  that  so?  A.  That  is  always  the 
case.     It  is  uniform  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  How  can  you  call  that  an  equal  assessment?  A.  On  the 
assumption  that  last  year  was  correct,  why  of  course,  it  would 
not  be  an  equal  assessment  this  year;  but  we  claim,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  sustain  our  claim  that  the  assessments  of  this  year 
are  equal  in  every  respect,  and  that  this  town  is  more  equally 
assessed  than  it  ever  was  in  its  history  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan?     A.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  figures.  "NVe  have  stated  it  at  about  |327,- 
000,000?     A.  I  think  it  is  |307,000,000. 

Q.  Three  hundred  and  seven  you  say?  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  as  I  understood  it  from  your  statement?  A.  That 
was  the  Boroughs  of  Maiihattan  and  the  Bronx. 

Q.  The  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  throe  hundred  and  seven 
alone?  A.  Yes,  sir.  And  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  with 
the  Bronx. 

Q.  That  increase  of  three  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  was  not  made  entirely  upon  the 
notion  that  property  hnd  increased  in  value,  was  it?  You  do  not 
claim  that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  value  in  a  year  of  three 
hundred  and  seven  millions  of  dollars?  A.  It  is  an  equalization 
basis. 

Q.  Ynu  did  not  claim  that  Ihcre  had  hoon  an  incrense  in  value 
of  throf  hundred  nnd  seven  millions  of  dollnrs-  in  the  Borough  of 
Mnnhattnn?  TT;id  there  been  a  boom  of  three  hundred  and  seven 
millions  of  doll.nrs  in  real  estate  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan? 
A.  We  claim  that  there  is  that  value. 

Q.  Was  fhnt  three  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  dollars  based 
upon  the  nssumed  boom  in  the  values  of  renl  estate?  A.  Oh.  nn, 
there  wns  no  boom  considered. 

0.  Wiis  there  nn  increase  in  value  over  1S0S  of  three  hundred 
nnd  seven  millions  of  dollnrs?     A.  T  cnn't  sny  as  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it,  then?  A.  There  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease. 
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Q.  But,  Ml*.  \Vituess,  if  there  bad  been  an  increase  it  would 
affect  prui>erty  on  tbe  same  street  about  tbe  same  way,  would  it 
not — on  tbe  same  street  and  in  tbe  same  block?  Tbey  would  feel 
tbe  increase  about  proportionally?  A.  That  depeuds  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  Ob,  yes,  of  course;  but  we  are  speaking  in  y;eneral  terms? 
A.  1  am  speaking  in  general  terms,  too.  It  would  depend  upon 
circumstances. 

Q.  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  property  increases  in  value  in  a  cer- 
tain locality,  on  a  certain  block,  on  a  certain  street  front  of  a  cer- 
tain block,  it  will  aflect  all  tbe  properties,  in  a  general  way?  A. 
Well,  no;  that  depends  ui)on  circumstances. 

il.  Was  nol  a  lurgi-  part  of  that  lliree  bundred  and  seven  uiil- 
lious  of  dollarf<  olttaincd  tbrougb  tbe  necessity  of  etiualixaliim, 
equalizing  between  New  York  and  tbe  otber  borouglir<?  That 
was  a  sort  of  artiticial  necessity,  was  it  not?  A,  Not  an  artilicial 
necessity. 

Q.  It  was  a  real  nectssily;  but  it  did  not  proieed  u}iou  values 
so  much  as  it  did  upon  the  requirement  to  equalize?  A.  It  was 
a  legal  conditidu. 

(J.  Tilt'  charter  requiivd  you  to  e<iualize  between  ilir  dilTeniit 
boroughs?  Now,  what  was  there  to  equalize?  A.  The  variation 
between  tbe  different  parts. 

Q.   IIuu   dn  they  vary?    A.  They  varied  very  much. 

(2-  ll<»w?     A.  Some  were  lower  and  others  highir. 

Q.  Lower  in  what  way?     A.  In  value. 

Q.  You  mean  in  proi)ortionate  assessments  fo  the  valuations? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  arc  to  assume  that  in  eacb  borough  the  authorities 
were  proceeding  upon  a  certain  rate  of  value  for  their  assessed 
valuation?  A.  No;  you  have  no  right  to  assume  that,  because  it 
was  not  so. 

Q.  Then  what  was  there  to  equalize?  A.  Tliry  made  sonn^  as- 
sessments in  liichmond  that  were  not  based  upon  anything. 
Tliere  is  one  borough. 

Q.  I  know  that.  T^et  us  take  Brooklyn.  A.  Y^ou  go  to  Queens 
and  it  is  the  same  way.  practically.    Based  upon  nothing. 

Q.  If  values  were  being  assessed  at  their  full  values  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  values  were  being  assessed  at  their  full  values  in  New 
Y^ork.  what  was  there  to  equalize?  Can  you  answer  that?  A. 
Equalize  New  York  with  Brooklyn,  if  they  were  out  of  proportion. 

Q.  Out  of  what  kind  of  proportion?  A.  To  the  fair  and  real 
value. 
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(.1-  Tlial  is  juai  what  we  are  gelling  ai,  ilial  ii  was  assumed 
iluiL  in  iJiookl^u  Ihcy  were  assessiug  at  a  ceiLaiu  lale  upun  the 
leal  value,  and  iu  Aew  York —  A.  JSo;  there  was  no  rate  recog- 
nized. 

(j.  But  still  a  rate  thought  about?  A.  It  was  a  popular  Im- 
IM-essiou. 

(j.  A  ijojjular  impression,  and  an  impression  thai  prevailed  with 
the  tax  commissioners?  isow,  Mr.  Commissioner,  when  you  had 
to  raise  the  rate  in  New  York  17  per  cent,  and  more  and  only 
raised  the  rate  in  Brooklyn  7  per  cent.,  there  was  something  to 
equalize,  was  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  proceeded  upon  the  necessity  to  equalize?    A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  AN  hat  was  it  you  were  equalizing?  A.  All  the  property  of 
this  city. 

Q.  You  were  trying  to  bring  them  up  to  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
of  the  assessable  value?  A.  We  were  trying  to  briug  them  to  a 
condition  under  the  law. 

Q.  You  said  one  reason  why  the  Park  Bank  was  not  increased 
was  because  it  was  a  bank,  and  yet  it  should  have  borne  its  pro- 
portion of  increase  for  equalization,  should  it  not?  A.  No;  not 
if  it  was  more  heavily  assessed  than  other  properly  before,  which 
was  the  case. 

Q.  Then  let  us  look  at  property  that  is  not  a  bank  at  all.  Let 
us  take  block  79.  The  corner  building  there  is  the  Evening  Post 
Building.  We  have  always  looked  upon  a  corner  as  being  more 
valuable  than  the  other  lots,  and,  Mr.  Feitner,  when  those  corner 
plots  were  assessed  before  they  were  looked  upon  as  more  valua- 
ble I  ban  Ihe  other  lots,  were  they  not?    A.  They  must  have  been. 

ii.  And  on  the  former  assessment,  which  was  the  basis  for  this 
assessiiMMit,  that  disproportion  in  value  had  already  been  con- 
sidered, luid  it  not?    A.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Q.  Surely,  then,  if  that  be  so,  if  the  appreciative  value  of  a 
foriK  !•  lot  had  been  considered  in  former  assessments,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  rate  of  in(;rease  should  not  prevail  ('(jually 
belween  the  corner  building  and  the  adjacent  building  now?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  tliere  is,  in  that  ])ai'ti('ular  case. 

Q.  Is  it,  generally?    A.  I  am  s])eaking  of  that  i)artleular  ease. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  me,  generally?  A.  Probably,  generally, 
I  do.    I  don't  see  your  particular  point. 

Q.  Take  this  particular  case.  We  have  the  Evening  Post  Build- 
ing. We  have  it  assessed  in  1808  $550,000,  in  1899  .fT50,000,  an 
increase  of  3G  4-11  per  cent.    The  building  almost  adjoining  it. 
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quite  an  ordinary  bride  structure,  owned  hy  A.  Cleveland,  202 
IJroadwa}^,  was  |140,000  last  year,  $280,000  this  year,  an  increase 
of  100  per  cent.  Now,  your  corner  building  is  increased  only  36 
and  a  fraction  per  cent. — your  corner,  large  office  and  newspaper 
building;  and  the  ordinary  structure  next  it  is  increased  100  per 
cent.  IIow  can  you  account  for  that?  That  looks  like  inequality, 
does  it  not?  A.  As  compared  with  last  year;  yes,  sir.  Not 
otherwise. 

Q.  196  Broadway  was  increased  from  $130,000  to  $200,00,  100 
per  cent.  But  194  Broadway,  immediately  adjoining  that,  and  not 
differing  substantially  in  real  value,  is  increased  only  85  5-7  per 
cent.,  getting  the  benefit  of  nearly  15  per  cent,  over  the  unfortu- 
nate owners  of  194  and  202  Broadway.  How  do  you  account  for 
that?    A.  As  comi)ared  with  the  last  year,  probably  that  is  so. 

Q.  Yes;  and  192  Broadway,  next  to  194 — you  have  194  at  85  per 
cent,  and  192,  next  door  to  it,  only  44  per  cent.  IIow  do  you  ac- 
count for  that?    A.  If  the  comparison  is  made. 

Q.  Broadway  is  the  important  point  on  that  block.  But  you  go 
down  onto  Nassau  street  and  you  find  Nos.  75  and  77  Nassau 
street  increased  from  |1 00,000  to  SI 50.000.  .'0  per  cent.  That  is 
more  than  192  Broadway,  l)ut  the  Fulton  Building,  at  87  Nassau, 
IS  increased  only  Hi  per  cent.  Here  on  one  block  these  specimens 
have  been  picked  out;  and  the  other  jdacos  are  equally  unequal. 
l!ut  these  specimens  have  been  ]iicked  out,  which  you  return  on 
vour  sheet — The  Evening  Post  Building,  36  4  11  per  cent.;  202 
P.roadway,  100  ])er  cent.;  196  Broadway.  100  j)er  cent.;  194  Broad- 
way, 35  per  cent.;  192  Broadway,  44  44-83  per  cent.;  87  Nassau 
-treet,  11  13-17  per  cent.;  75  and  77  Nassau  street,  50  per  cent.; 
>1  Nassau  street,  40  ])er  cent.;  71  Nassau  street,  50  per  cent.  See 
how  you  vary  right  through  on  Nassau  street.  Then  you  slip 
around  on  to  .John  street,  and  we  have  25  .John  street  increased 
40|  per  cent.;  No.  17  John  street  increased  95  5-7  per  cent.,  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  25  .John A.  ^Tntcrrnpting.)  The  diffi- 
culty is 

Q.  (Continuing.)  I  asked  you  a  little  while  ago  if  it  w^ere  not  a 
fact  when  we  compared  the  1898  assessment  with  the  1899  assess- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  1898,  if  it  was  not  true  that  1899  was  num- 
>^trously  unequal,  and  you  said  no.  I  ask  you  again,  on  the  basis 
of  1898,  is  not  the  assessment  of  1899  monstrously  unequal?  A, 
Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  monstrous;  no. 

Q.  You  will  admit  it  is  unequal?     A.  T'ncriual. 
95 
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AFTER  KECESS— 2.:;0  V.  M. 

l*resent:  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Hoffmau  and  Mr. 
Boland. 

THOMAS  L.  FEITNER,  being  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  are  some  other  statements  called  for  in  the  subpoena; 
first,  a  statement  showing  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  in  assessed 
valuations  in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city,  respectively,  for  Ib'JT, 
1898  and  1899,  either  fixed  or  proposed.  Have  you  brought  those? 
A.  That  percentage,  when  the  deputy  handed  me  his  statement, 
had  not  then  been  prepared,  and  1  have  not  got  it  with  me  now. 
I  will  produce  that  later. 

Q.  And  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  in  assessed  valuations  iu 
each  of  the  ten  sections  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  together 
with  the  boundaries  of  each  section,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in 
each  volume  of  each  section?    A.  I  believe  that  is  the  statement. 

Q.  This  is  a  statement,  excepting  that  the  boundaries  are  not 
given.    Have  you  the  boundaries  there?    A.  Possibly,  I  have. 

Q.  You  can  probably  state  the  boundaries?  A.  Yes,  sir;  here 
they  are. 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  important  enough  to  read  right  iu.  The  first 
section  is  all  that  part  of  the  old  city  of  New  York,  south  of 
Watts  and  Grand  streets.  'It  is  divided  into  five  subdivisions. 
In  volume  one  the  assessed  valuation  is  1130,98(5.000,  and  the  rate 
of  increase  is  28  per  cent.  In  the  second  volume  the  valuation  is 
§90,473,800,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  18  per  cent.  In  the  third 
volume  the  valuation  is  .f74,779.050,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is 
20  per  cent.  In  the  fourth  volume  the  valuation  is  |;08,04."),15<>, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  is  11  per  cent.  In  the  fifth  volume  the 
valuation  is  144,557,400,  and  the  rate  <if  increase  is  10  per  cent. 
The  total  for  the  first  section,  property  south  (»f  Watts  and  Grand 
streets,  is  |421,442.000.  and  the  i-alc  of  increase  is  19  per  cent. 
Section  2  is  all  llial  pait  iiorlli  of  Watts  aiul  (irand  streets,  and 
south  of  Fourteenth  sli'eet,  extending  across  the  cily  from  the 
East  Kiver  to  the  Hudson.  In  the  first  volume  the  valuation  is 
|;30.971,000.  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  9  per  cent.  In  the  second 
volume  the  valuation  is  |59.50S.S00.  and  the  rate  of  increase  10 
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per  cent.  In  the  third  volume  the  valuation  is  170,019,100,  and 
the  rate  of  increase  20  per  cent.  In  the  fourth  volume  the  valua- 
tion is  ^80,777,100,  and  the  rate  of  increase  22  per  cent.  In  the 
fifth  volume  the  valuation  is  $40,100,750,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
1  per  cent.  The  total  valuation  for  the  second  section  is  $oOO,- 
037,350,  and  the  average  rate  of  increase  is  14  per  cent.  Section 
3  is  all  that  part  between  Fourteenth  and  Fortieth  streets.  t'X- 
tending  across  the  city  from  the  East  River  to  the  Hudson  rivt-r. 
In  the  first  volume  the  valuation  is  $30,138,700,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  is  0  per  cent.  In  the  second  volume  the  valuation  is 
1134,011,900,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  20  per  cent.  In  the  third 
volume  the  valuation  is  $188,509,500  and  the  rate  of  increase  is 

22  per  cent.  In  the  fourth  volume  the  valuation  is  $20,807,200. 
and  the  rate  of  increase  is  0  per  cent.  The  total  valuation  for  the 
third  section  is  $380,127,300,  and  the  avi-rage  rate  of  increase  is 
18  per  cent.  Section  4  is  all  that  part  west  of  Sixth  avenue,  be- 
tween Fortieth  and  Ninely-sixth  street.s.  In  the  first  volume  the 
valuation  is  $80,383,500,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  20  per  cent. 
In  the  second  volume  the  valuation  is  $33,100,000,  and  the  rate 
I  if  increase  is  10  per  cent.  In  the  third  volume  the  valuation  is 
."8!84, 14 1,800,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  22  per  cent.  In  the  fourth 
volume  the  valuation  is  $74,123,100,  and  thf  rate  (»f  increase  is 

23  ])er  cent.  The  total  valuation  is  |!271, 755. 0(10,  and  the  average 
rate  of  increase  is  21  per  cent.  The  fifth  section  is  all  that  part 
between  Fortieth  and  Ninety  sixth  stroets,  east  of  Fifth  avenue. 
In  the  first  volume  the  valuation  is  $127,(117.500,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  is  IS  per  cent.  In  the  second  volume  the  valuation  is 
$28,054,900,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  13  j)er  cent.  In  the  third 
volume  the  valuation  is  $85,504,000,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  12 
per  cent.  In  the  fourth  volume  the  valuation  is  $19,757,825,  and 
ihe  rate  of  increas(»  is  7  per  cent.  In  the  fifth  volinne  the  valua 
tion  is  $52. .'{2 1. 220,  and  the  rate  of  increase  10  jter  cent.  In  the 
sixth  volume  the  valuation  is  $23,4(i0.800.  The  total  valuation 
for  the  fifth  section  is  $330,122,245,  and  the  average  rate  of  in- 
■  rease  is  14  per  cent.  The  sixth  section  is  all  that  part  east  of 
Lenox  avenue,  north  of  Ninety-sixth  street  to  the  Harlem  River. 
In  the  fiist  volume  the  valuation  is  $42,044,140.  nnd  the  rate  of  in- 

T-ease  is  15  per  cent.  In  the  second  volume  the  valuation  is  $21.- 
-SG.OOO,  and  the  vaio  of  increase  is  11  jjcr  cent.     In  volume  three 

he  valuation  is  $30,770,000,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  14  per  cent. 
In  volume  four  the  valuation  is  $25,458,500.  The  total  valuation 
is  $120,704,040,  and  the  average  rate  of  increase  is  14  per  cent. 
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The  seventh  section  is  all  that  part  west  of  Lenox  avenue,  between 
Ninety-sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  fifth  streets.  In  the 
first  volume  the  valuation  is  §55,094,050,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
is  22  per  cent.  In  the  second  volume  the  valuation  is  §05,819,100, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  is  13  per  cent.  In  the  third  volume  the 
valuation  is  §32,493,810,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  25  per  cent. 
The  total  valuation  is  §154,007,800  and  the  average  rate  of  in- 
crease 19  per  cent.  Section  eight  is  all  that  part  west  of  the 
Harlem  Kiver,  between  One  Hundred  and  Thirtv-tifth  street  and 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  In  volume  one  the  valuation  is  §13,755,000,  and 
the  rate  of  increase  is  25  per  cent.  In  volume  two  the  valuation 
is  §48,150,030,  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  12  per  cent.  The  total 
valuation  of  the  district  is  §18,570,030,  and  the  average  rate  of  in- 
crease is  21  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  entire 
borough  is  17  per  cent.  There  is  an  increase  on  corporations  of 
9  per  cent. 

The  Witness — That  means  tracks  and  superstructures  in  the 
street.  The  real  estate  of  corporations  in  the  streets  was  90  per 
cent. 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  real  estate  of  corporations  in  the  streets 
increased  at  the  same  ratio  with  the  rest  of  the  real  estate?  A. 
I  think  the  law  is  a  little  different  in  connection  with  the  valua- 
tion of  corporation  property  in  the  streets.  There  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  construction,  or  reconstruction  of  valuation.  It  is  not  the 
saleable  valuation,  and  the  (juestion  is  now  in  the  courts  with  the 
Manhattan  Elevated  Kaihoad  Company,  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
determined  upon  construction  or  reconstruction  as  a  running 
road,  or  ordinarily  without  running. 

Q.  Each  of  these  sections  is  in  control  of  one  man,  is  it  not? 
One  deputy  commissioner?  A.  Not  each  section,  no.  The  dis- 
trict is  divided  up,  taking  u])  dili'eient  sections  and  parts  of  sec- 
tions. They  are  all  conJincd,  I  think,  within  a  section.  There 
may  be  two  or  three  dei)uties  in  a  section. 

Q.  You  recognized  the  duty  of  equaliziug  the  assessments  be- 
tween the  different  boroughs,  did  you?    A.  We  did. 

Q.  AVhy  did  you  uol  alloupt  to  equalize  the  assessments  be- 
tween the  diiTerent  sections  of  the  eity?    A.  We  did. 

Q.  Your  average  for  the  first  section  is  19  per  cent,  and  your 
average  for  the  seroud  is  fourteen?    A.  Thnt  niny  be. 
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Q.  Your  average  for  the  third  is  18  per  cent,  your  average  for 
the  fourth  is  21  per  cent,  your  average  for  the  fifth  is  11  per  cent, 
your  average  for  the  sixth  is  14  per  cent,  your  average  for  the 
seventh  is  21  per  cent?  A.  That  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
inii»rovements  in  the  different  sections. 

Q.  Well,  was  it?  A.  I  can't  say  absolutely,  whether  it  was  or 
not. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  the  total  numbi-r  of  sections  in  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan?   A.  Eight,  I  think,  and  two  in  the  IJronx. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

(i.  lu  what  manner  or  methud  is  the  divisiun  of  sections  made? 
\\hat  governs  you?  A.  Under  the  law  in  relation  to  making  a 
laud  map  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

ii.  You  fcjllow  the  sections  of  the  land  map?  A.  We  follow  the 
sertions  of  the  land  uuii>.  under  which  all  our  titles  are  now  re- 
corded. 

Q.  And  the  nuinber  of  deputies  is  apixjitiourd  among  the  nuiu- 
^"■r  of  sections?    A.  Y(  s,  sir. 

Q.  Not  equally?  A.  According  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
amount — the  size  of  the  district  and  the  work  to  be  done  within 
it. 

Q.  You  were  then  required  to  ju'oduce  a  statement  of  neigh- 
borhoods or  localities  in  which  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
assessed  values  for  1800? 

The  Witness — I  think  that  that  shows — oh,  there  it  is. 

Q.  In  the  locality  east  of  First  avenue,  between  One  Hundred 
and  Thirteenth  and  One  Hundred  and  Twentv-fifth  streets,  some 
decreases  in  assessed  values  were  made.  Also  on  the  west  side 
of  Lenox  avenue  between  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  street 
and  One  Huiulred  and  Fiftieth  street.  Hi  section  2,  volume  5, 
which  is  the  district  north  of  Watts  street  to  Fourteenth  street 
and  west  of  Hudson  and  Carmine  to  Sixth  avenue,  the  increase 
was  about  1  per  cent,,  or  practically  nothing.  That  was  north  of 
Watts  to  Fourteenth  and  west  of  Hudson  and  Carmine  to  Sixth. 
Then  you  were  required  to  produce  a  statement  of  neighborhoods 
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or  localities  in  which  there  has  been  no    increase   for    assesst-d 
valuation  for  1S99? 

The  Witness — I  think  the  other  one  covered  it. 

Q.  Statement  of  neighborhoods  or  localities  in  which  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  assessed  valuations  for  1899?  You  mentioned 
one  such  neighborhood  in  the  last  paper  you  handed  me,  but  is 
that  all?  A.  That  is  all  that  I  have  witli  me.  I  have  produced 
that. 

Q.  What  about  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  cit}',  along  Beaver 
street  and  Broad  street,  South  street  and  Moore  street?  Was 
there  any  increase  down  there?  A.  You  ask  me  now  for  informa- 
tion that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  just  at  present. 

Mr.  Moss — Let  me  see  if  I  can  refresh  your  recollection  by  the 
papers  produced  yesterday.  (Handing  paper  to  witness).  Look  at 
that. 

The  Witness — That  is  given  on  this.  That  is  the  information 
you  require,  I  think.  Section  1,  volume  1,  block  5,  east  side  of 
Broad  street,  south  of  Front  street,  was  not  increased.  The  same 
assessments.  Section  1,  volume  1,  block  Ko.  4,  west  side  of 
Broad  street.  South  to  front,  the  same  assessment.  |;49,500.  North 
side  of  South  street,  from  Broad  to  ]\Ioore,  $96,500,  each  year. 
Section  1,  volume  1,  block  28,  south  side  of  Beaver,  Hanover  to 
Pearl,  |23G,000,  the  same  as  last  year. 

Q.  Now,  those  are  merely  samples  showing  the  general  con- 
dition, just  in  that  part  of  the  city,  are  they  not?  There  would 
be  no  reason  for  selecting  those  i)articular  pieces  of  property 
and  not  increasing  their  valuations,  would  there?  A.  Not  that 
1  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  so  that  in  that  neighborhood  there  is  no  increase 
of  values,  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  city?  A.  That  is  not 
a  very  large  section. 

Q.  No,  but  that  is  so,  is  it  not?  A.  That  seems  to  be  so.  ac- 
cording to  that  statement. 

Q.  Have  you  nothing  showing  the  conditions  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  West  Broadway  and  Chambers  street?    A.  I  have  not 
I  gave  that  subpoena  to  the  deputy  and  he  has  not  given  it  tc 
me. 
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Q.  Have  you  nothing  showing  the  condition  of  property  in 
Yorkville,  east  of  Third  avenue?    A.  No;  but  I  will  supply  that. 

Mr,  Moss — And  a  statement  of  approximate  percentages  of 
real  value,  used  for  assessable  value  in  the  different  boroughs 
for  1898  and  1899. 

The  Witness — There  isn't  anv. 

Mr.  Moss — Now  a  copy  of  the  statement  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  tax  department,  about  January  1,  1898,  referring  to 
the  increase  in  assessed  valuations  for  1898, 

The  Witness — I  think  that  is  a  correct  copy  (handing  paper  to 
Mr.  Moss). 

<j.  This  was  issued  about  January  1.  1898,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Moss — 1  will  read  this:  "The  legacy  given  to  us  by  the 
iar?t  administration  of  a  net  increased  valuation  on  real  estate  of 
?=7:5,312,(J89  seems  to  us  in  be  an  extraordinary  increase,  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  real  estate  nuirket  for  the  last  year. 
The  reports  of  the  deputies  show  that  that  increase  is  divided, 
and  made  uji  by  '  appreciation  '  in  the  sum  of  .^:58,992,128  and  for 
'improvements'  in  the  amount  of  ^:{li.2«10,S80;  that  a  decrease 
is  made  of  |4.910,319,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  striking  off 
from  the  assessments  of  exemjit  property,  such  as  parks,  new 
-treets  and  i)arsonages,  and.  in  iidilition,  the  taking  down  of 
■nildings, 

•TA1;LE  (H'  1^"(•KEASE^^. 

"  Upon  comparison  with  ntlier  years  the  average  increase 
would  seetji  to  be  :^.');5.44(».r)i)i).     The  tiguies  arc  as  follows: 

l^ss |!48,327,030 

1>89 28,759,412 

1>90 00,711,710 

Ibin .- 05,957,813 

1>92 42,400,937 

l>r»:; 57,077,790 

1^94 50,475,342 

1>95 32,970,920 

1S90 85,440,488 

1897 55,077,048 
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"  The  above  figures,  from  1888  to  1897,  are  the  final  figures, 
after  heariugs  and  applications.  The  figures  of  $73,312,089  for 
this  year  are  the  preliminary  figures,  before  applications  for  re- 
ductions are  made.  The  usual  reductions  upon  these  applications 
run  from  three  to  five  millions,  so  that  at  present  a  reasonable 
and  ordinary  estimate  would  be  that  the  increase  for  this  year 
will  net  about  $7U,UU0,UU0  upon  these  figures." 

Q.  From  this  statement  issued  by  you  in  1898,  it  would  appear 
that  you  looked  upon  a  rise  in  the  assessable  value  of  about  §70,- 
000,000  as  an  extraordinary  increase?  A.  Under  those  condi- 
tions, yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  because  it  was  a  legacy  coming  from  the  last  ad- 
ministration?   A.  No. 

Q.  What  conditions?  A.  One  of  them  is  stated,  the  condition 
in  relation  to  the 

Q.  Condition  of  the  real  estate  market?  Is  that  what  you 
mean?  A.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  others?     A.  There  are  others. 

Q.  What  are  they?    A.  There  is  a  legal  condition  there. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  The  condition  that  I  stated  to  you  before. 

Q.  What  was  that?  A.  That  the  affirmative  is  upon  the  as- 
sessor in  raising  values. 

Q.  AVhat  has  that  got  to  do  with  your  opinion  upon  this  in- 
crease of  170,000,000  being  an  extraordinary  increase?  A.  Be- 
cause it  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  ordinary  increase  of  the 
city  of  Kew  York. 

Q.  Those  ordinary  increases  were  |54,000,000,  about?  That  was 
your  average?    A.  Buildings  had  not  been  going  up. 

Q.  If  153,000,000  was  the  average  for  ten  years  and  .^70.000.000 
was  an  extraordinary  increase  a  year  ago,  is  not  |307,000.000  an 
extraordinary  increase?    A.  Kot  under  the  present  cgndition*. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  change  in  the  real  estate  con- 
ditions has  accounted  for  an  increase  of  four  times,  or  over  four 
times  what  the  increase  of  1898  was?  A.  I  mean  to  say  the  law 
accounts  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  Moss — But  the  law  does  not  raise  values. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir,  it  does,  under  certain  conditions. 

Q.  Did  the  law  raise  values  in  New  York  city  to  the  extent 
of  .1307,000,000?     A.  Under  the  present  conditions,  it  has. 
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g.  It  has  raised  values?  Now,  value  uieaus  what  you  can  get 
for  a  piece  of  property,  what  you  can  sell  it  for.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  consolidation  law  has  raised  the  value  of  New 
York  real  estate  so  that  you  can  sell  it  for  f3()T,000,000  more  than 
you  could  a  year  ago?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  how  has  the  law  raised  values?  A.  The  provisions  of 
the  law  must  be  complied  with. 

Q.  But  the  provisions  of  the  law  did  not  tell  you  to  add  $307,- 
OUO.OOO  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  Xew  York.  Manhattan  bor- 
ough?   A.  It  made  us  equalize. 

Q.  Did  you  construe  the  word  ''  equalize  "  as  a  direct  appeal 
to  add  anything  like  .f307,000,000  to  the  assessed  valuation  of 
Manhattan  borough?  A.  We  understand  that  the  power  is  con- 
ferred by  the  charter — not  only  conferred,  but  a  direction  given — 
by  which  we  shall  equalize  the  values  in  the  different  boroughs. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  how  can  you  figure  out,  upon  the  law, 
any  direction  to  you  to  add  ^307,000,000  to  the  taxable  valua- 
tion of  Manhattan  borough,  and  to  that  extent  to  go  down  into 
the  pockets  of  the  citizens  to  meet  that  condition?  A.  Because 
the  Republican  Legislature  would  not  pass  that  charter  unless  a 
provision  was  put  in  that  we  should  equalize  the  values,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Q.  But  how  could  you  construe  the  direction  to  equalize  into 
a  direction  to  add  ^307,000,000  to  the  taxable  valuation  of  Man- 
hattan boroufrh?  A.  Because  we  found  the  conditions  to  justify 
it 

Q.  What  conditions  did  you  find?  A.  Conditions  showing  in 
other  boroughs  that  they  were  not  assessed  in  proper  proportions, 
ancl  in  other  boroughs  they  were  higher,  assessed  higher. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  assessed  higher?  Do  you  mean  to 
s:\y  that  New  York  city  was  only  assessed  at  GO  per  cent,  of  its 
real  value?    Is  that  what  you  mean?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  At  70  per  cent,  of  its  real  value?  A.  There  is  no  percentage 
recognized. 

Q.  ITow  could  you  fix  upon  a  sum  that  would  equalize?  There 
was  a  proposition  of  mathematics,  as  you  put  it.  You  were  given 
n  problem  to  solve — what  is  necessary  to  be  added  to  New  York 
in  order  to  equalize?  Now,  what  basis  of  figures  had  you  by 
which  you  could  get  any  amount  which  would  do  the  equaliza- 
tion? A.  We  were  to  assess  property  according  to  what  it  would 
sell  for  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  all  the  boroughs.  We 
found  in  some  of  the  boroughs  that  condition  did  not  exist,  and 
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especially  iu  the  borough  of  Manhattan  as  compared  with  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn;  and  we  pursued  the  remedy  in  making  all 
the  boroughs  on  an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  Moss — Yuu  have  testified  that  you  have  no  real  estate  ex- 
pert in  your  department. 
The  Witness — 1  beg  pardon. 

Q.  Have  you?  A.  I  have  testified  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  real  estate  experts,  but  I  say  that  the  men  in  my  department 
know  more  about  real  estate  than  any  office  in  the  city  or  outside 
of  the  city,  I  believe. 

Q.  Each  gentleman,  as  a  deputy,  has  direct  charge  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  it  was  he  that  fixed  the  values,  was  it  not?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  those  values,  as  fixed  by  him,  are  the  values  that  con- 
trol?   A.  Yes,  sir;  subject  to  correction. 

Q.  Now,  subject  to  correction,  when  your  attention  was  called 
to  the  matter  by  a  taxpayer?    A.  No,  by  our  ouselves. 

Q.  Have  you  as  commissioners  corrected  any  of  that  work?  A. 
We  have. 

Q.  How  many  pieces?    A.  I  don't  know.    A  number. 

Q.  How  many,  a  thousand?    A.  Not  as  many. 

Q.  Not  as  many  as  a  thousand  pieces?  A.  No,  a  good  many 
down  at  Queens. 

Q.  Outside  of  Manhattan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  in  Manhattan?  A  hundred?  A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber.   I  don't  think  there  were  many. 

Q.  We  did  not  find  one  on  a  page  on  the  books  we  had  here. 
Now,  in  this  most  important  matter,  when  you  had  a  burden  of 
equalization  to  put  on  Manhattan  territory,  and  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  you  did  it  by  an  unequal  process  as  compared  with  1898,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  sole  judge  of  those  initial  figures,  which 
are  the  figures  that  control,  w^as  the  one  man  w^ho  had  charge  of 
the  section?    A.  No. 

Q.  Who  else  helped  the  man?  A.  The  chief  deputies  in  the 
different  boroughs.  The  chief  deputy  of  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan, and  myself,  as  a  commissioner,  in  conversation  with  the 
chief  deputy. 

Q.  Was  there  any  consultation  had  between  you  commissioners, 
the  deputies,  and  the  deputy  commissioners,  who  were  in  the 
field,  respecting  the  method  to  be  used  by  them  in  getting  at  the 
values,  as  to  the  amount  that  was   necessary  to    be    added    for 
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equalization?     Had  tbcy  any  instruct  ions  about  how  ihat  was  to 
be  (lone?    A.  (leneral  instructions  we  first  gave  them. 

Mr.  Moss — Let  us  see  the  general  instructions. 
The  Witness — That  which  you  asked  for  a  while  ago  (handing 
paper  to  Mr.  Moss). 

(j.  \\  hen  was  this  issued?  A.  Previous  to  tluir  filtering  the 
field  in  September. 

Mr.  Moss -I  will  read  it. 

"  Gentlemen :  Hy  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  Greater  New 
York,  section  887,  it  is  provided  that  this  board  shall  give  such 
directions  to  the  deputy  tax  commissioners  as  it  shall  think  ex- 
pedient to  secure  in  all  the  boroughs  and  parts  of  the  city, 
eciuality  of  valuations  of  jtroperty  for  the  purposes  of  taxation; 
and  it  is  also  provided,  by  section  SSi),  '  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  deputy  tax  commissioners,  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  taxes  and  assessments,  to  assess  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  several  districts  which  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  that  pur- 
pose by  said  board,  and  they  shall  furnish  to  the  said  board, 
under  oath,  a  detailed  statement  of  all  such  property,  showing 
that  the  said  deputies  have  personally  examined  each  and  every 
house,  building,  lot,  pier  and  other  assessable  property,  giving  the 
street,  lot,  ward,  town  and  map  number  of  such  real  estate  em- 
braced within  said  districts,  together  with  the  name  of  the  owner, 
or  occupant,  if  known:  (Also  in  their  judgment  the  sum  for 
which  the  said  property  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
sell.)  With  such  other  information  in  detail  relative  to  personal 
property,  or  otherwise,  as  the  said  board  may,  from  time  to  time, 
require.'  This  same  section  requires  that  the  deputies  shall  com- 
mence to  assess  real  and  personal  estate  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  September  in  each  and  every  year.  We  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  the  great  importance  of  the  position  you  hold.  You  are  to 
begin  the  assessments  of  the  Greater  City,  and  the  desideratum  re- 
quired is  the  equality  of  assessments,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  valuations  fixed  by  you  respectfully 
shall  compare  equally  with  one  another,  as  the  plain  intent  of  the 
law  is  that  no  part  of  the  Greater  City  shall  be  assessed  out  of 
proportion  to  any  other,  and  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion  it  is 
quite  important  that  you  shall  confer  with  one  another,  however 
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finally  using  you  own  judgment  in  detennining  the  amount  of 
each  assessment.  You  must  understand  both  from  your  civil  ser- 
vice examiuation  as  Avell  as  from  your  experience  in  this  depart- 
ment, that  the  board  of  tax  commissioners  is  only  an  appellate 
board  to  correct,  upon  proper  application,  the  errors  which  yuu 
as  deputies  may  make,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  commissioners 
that  the  carefulness  and  accuracy  of  your  work  will  be  such,  that 
few,  if  any,  errors  shall  arise.  AVe  also  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  placing  upon  the  rolls  all  property  claimed 
to  be  exempt  of  which  we  have  now  no  record  of  the  cause  of 
such  exemption,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  proper  appli- 
cation for  exemption  to  be  made  within  the  time  provided  by  law. 
Heretofore,  this  department  has  always  considered  the  work  of 
the  deputies,  until  finally  completed  and  ready  for  inspection 
under  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  to  be  secret,  and  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  the  seriousness  of  this  obligation,  so  that  at  no 
future  time  shall  any  complaint  arise  either  in  or  outside  of  the 
department  because  of  anyone  knowing  previously  of  your  opera- 
tions in  assessing." 

Q.  Now,  they  are  directed  to  confer  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
equality,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  which  you  have  sup- 
plied and  which  I  have  read  that  they  do  not  get  equality  between 
the  different  sections;  what  did  you  do  as  commissioners  to  secure 
equality?    A.  We  did  get  equality  in  our  judgment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  14  per  cent,  and  21  per  cent,  are  equal? 
A.  It  is  equal  on  the  face  of  the  present  valuation. 

Q.  But  you  have  steadfastly  said  that  the  present  rate  of  assess- 
ment is  not  based  altogether  upon  increase  of  value,  but  takes 
into  consideration  some  other  circumstance  which  you  call  a 
necessity  of  equalizing;  that  is  for  some  purpose  which  you  call 
equalizing,  amounts  were  added  which  were  not  justified  by  in- 
crease in  the  valuation  of  property.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  how 
you  conveyed  to  the  dill'ereut  inspectors  in  the  different  districts 
the  knowledge  of  the  amounts  that  would  be  necessary  to  cover 
that  work  of  equalizing  apart  from  the  increase  of  value?  A. 
You  are  not  informed  of  the  method  of  assessing  taxes.  The  dep- 
uties make  a  report  weekly  while  they  are  in  the  field,  and  those 
reports  come  into  the  chief  deputy  and  to  the  commissioners  for 
action— for  consideration;  and  they  talk  with  the  chief  deputy 
and  the  deputies  of  boroughs  in  relation  to  that,  as  to  the  con- 
ditions, and  the  commissioners  are  spoken  to  about  it  and  we  keep 
a  run  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  equalizing  values,  and  in 
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that  way  we  fmally  determine,  we  think,  as  to  whether  they  are 
e(|iialixiug  altoj^ether  in  all  jtarts  of  this  city. 

Q.  You  told  nie  you  had  not  corrected  more  than  100  i»iecrs  in 
the  city — in  ^lanhattau  borough?  No;  I  beg  your  i)ardou;  in 
Queens.  You  said  not  more  than  a  thousand,  including  Queens; 
and  I  asked  you  if  it  was  100  in  New  Y'ork,  and  you  spoke  of  that 
hundred  here  to  cover  it?  A.  There  are  two  ditferent  kinds  of 
corrections;  one  is  the  correction  upon  the  original  assessment 
before  it  is  finally  put  in  the  books  by  the  deputies;  the  other  is 
after  it  is  put  in  the  books  and  open  for  public  inspection,  and  ap- 
l>lication  is  made,  and  then  as  an  appeal  board  we  make  such 
corrections.  I  was  speaking  of  the  thousand  mutters  in  relation 
to  that  last  proceeding. 

Q.  1  have  asked  you  to  produce  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
jtersonal  tax  notices  sent  out  in  1S97,  the  amount  swoni  off  and 
the  amount  levied;  and  the  same  statistics  for  1808  and  the  same 
for  1899  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  furnish  them?  A.  I 
think  that  is  the  notice  we  prepared  (handing  Mr.  Moss  a  paper). 

Mr.  Moss — The  paper  reads  as  follows: 

"  Statement  showing  amount  of  personal  tax  notices  sent  out 
in  1897,  the  amount  sworn  off,  and  the  amount  levied.  Also  same 
for  1898  and  1809.  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  furnish  them.'' 

1897.     Assessed  at  opening: 

Personal,  A  to  Z,  resident $171,743,756 

Estates.  A  to  Z,  resident 179,289,019 

Nonresident  individuals 55,059,379 

Nonresident  corporations 3,702,910,133 

Resident  corporations 1,753,081,750 


$5,802,084,637 


1897.     Held: 

Personal,  A  to  Z,  resident $87,693,719 

Estates,  A  to  Z 79,886,270 

Nonresident  individuals 27,580,833 

Nonresident  corporations 19,943,452 

Resident  corporations 84,408,395 

$299,512,679 
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1898.     Assessed  at  opeBing: 

Personal,  A  to  Z $480,795,043 

Estates,  A  to  Z 201,164,762 

Nonresident  individuals 179,749,135 

Nonresident  corporations 4,107,072,483 

Resident  corporations 1,659,939,600 


$6,688,720,983 


1898.     Held: 

Personal,  A  to  Z $156,941,634 

Estates,  A  to  Z 85,149,284 

Nonresident  individuals 73,869,286 

Nonresident  corporations 34,236,259 

Resident  corporations 78,364,271 


128,560,734 


1899.     Opening: 

Personal,  A  to  Z $329,714,340 

Estates,  A  to  Z 132,705,714 

Nonresident  individuals 117,396,720 

Nonresident  corporations 4,875,613,670 

Resident  corporations 2,051,968,200 


$7,507,398,053 


Q.  Now,  the  total  assessment  for  personal  taxes  this  year  is 
$7,507,300,000  plus.  You  have  not  given  us  any  further  figures  for 
1899.  You  don't  know  how  much  of  that  is  being  held.  Is  there 
any  larger  proportion  of  that  amount  being  held  this  year  than 
was  being  held  the  previous  year?    A.  Nobody  can  tell  that. 

Q.  Well,  last  year,  at  the  six  billion  and  a  half,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  million  was  held — between  one-fifth  and  one- 
sixth  was  held;  is  that  the  general  proportion  of  the  amount  of 
personal  taxes  that  are  held?  A.  I  think  there  were  more  held 
Inst  year  than  ordinarily. 

Q.  That  is  the  year  of  1898?    A.  1898. 

Q.  This  year  of  1898  represents  the  work  of  your  department, 
that  is,  the  department  over  which  you  preside,  doesn't  it?  A- 
The  holding  of  it  does,  but  the  assessment  did  not. 
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Q.  Now,  tlie  assessment  for  1809  is  yonr  work?  A.  Is  our 
work. 

Q.  Will  you  kiudly  take  ibis  paper  which  you  have  had  pre- 
pared (handing  witness  paper).  Now,  Mr.  Feitner,  I  have  called 
your  attention  to  a  number  of  inequalities,  and  will  direct  your 
attention  to  some  more.  The  pajjer  that  you  have  in  your  hand 
now  was  prepared  by  you  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum,  to  produce  the  figures  on  those  particular  piec<  s  of  prop- 
erty. A.  Inequalities  that  you  assume  as  compart'd  with  last 
year. 

Q.  I  understand ;  and  you  use  that  to  answer  from,  or  \o  correct 
me  if  you  lind  that  my  memoranda  needs  correcting.  In  block 
thirteen  you  tind  the  liowling  Green  building,  numbers  5  to  11 
Broadway,  was  assessed  in  1898  for  a  million  and  a  half,  this 
year  at  two  million  and  a  half;  is  that  correct?  A.  That  seems 
to  be  correct. 

Q.  That  is  an  increase  of  (JG  2-3  per  cent.;  I  have  tigured  out 
the  increase?     A.  You  understand  the  reason  about   that. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?  A.  That  assessment  was  only  made 
because  the  building  was  not  complete  last  year;  it  was  in  pro- 
gress, as  it  is  marked  here  '*  1'  "  and  the  increasid  value  is  be- 
cause it  is  now  complete. 

Q.  Very  well,  we  will  take  the  \\'ashiiigton  building.  No.  1 
liroadwav;  that  vear  it  was  f  1.000, 000;  this  vear  a  million  and 
a  quarter,  that  is  2")  per  cent.  liuilding  No.  ]'.\  Broadway,  |;80,000 
last  year,  ig'l -50,000  this  year — (52^  per  cent.  Fifteen  Broadway, 
last  year  |;90,000,  this  year  :i?l  10,000— the  increase  is  57  1-7  per 
cent.  No.  17  and  19  Broadwav.  ^140,000  last  vear.  1^190,000  this 
year,  the  increase  being  3')  5-7  per  cent.  The  adjoining  building 
to  that  21  and  27  Broa<lway,  |275,000  last  year,  $:{75,000  this 
year,  an  increase  of  57  1-7  per  cent.  Now,  leaving  out  the 
Bowling  Green  building,  we  have  an  increase  of  25  per  cent., 
02^  per  cent.,  57  1-7  per  cent.,  85  5-7  per  cent,  and  57  1-7  per 
cent.,  right  in  one  row.  Why  should  that  be?  A.  Because  in 
our  judgment  that  is  the  eciualized  value. 

Q.  And  it  being  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  you  having  the 
right,  under  the  law  to  exercise  that  judgment,  the  burden  is 
oB  the  taxpayer  if  he  objects  to  bring  a  proceeding  in  court  to 
correct  it,  isn't  it?  A.  Yes,  but  the  chances  are  that  not  one 
of  them  may  complain;  they  are  all  satisfied  with  the  assess- 
ment. 

Q.  And  with  the  inequality  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  with  the  equality 
cf  it. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  tlioy  are  satislitd  with  it?  A.  Well,  I 
will  guarantee  to  say  that  all  of  whom  have  not  filed  applications 
unless  they  have  done  so  through  some  lawyer  who  has  gone  in 
on  a  commission  that  if  he  can  get  it  down  and  beat  the  city  he 
will  get  his  fees. 

Q.  Do  vou  think  evervbodv  is  satisfied  with  the  assessment 
because  he  does  not  tile  an  objection?  A.  I  know  thousands  of 
taxi)ayers  who  are  largely  increased  are  satisfied  and  consider 
we  have  performed  our  duty  well. 

Q.  Thirteen  Greenwich  street  f2."),()00  to  |33,000— 32  per  cent. 
25  Greenwich  street  |1.j,000  to  |2(),UU0— 33  and  1-3  per  cent.  31 
Greenwich  $11,(100  to  115,000—30  and  4-11  per  cent.  37  Green- 
wich $10,000  to  114,000—40  per  cent.  Notice  there  is  a  variation 
in  that  row  of  houses  between  32  and  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Feitner, 
how  can  you  account  for  these  violent  departures  from  the  values 
fixed  in  1898  unless  you  say  that  the  figures  for  1898  were  abso- 
lutely wrong.  Were  they?  A.  I  want  to  say  now,  you  are 
getting  to  one  point  with  me  that  I  would  rather  not  state.  This 
is  a  new  state — this  is  a  new  assessment  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  you  do  not  stand  on  j'our  legal  proposition  that  you  have 
been  submitting  here  to  this  commission.  I  think,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  comparison  of  last  year,  the  city  of  New  York  as  a 
greater  city  is  assessed  for  the  first  time  by  this  administration, 
and  the  old  assessments  are  practically  abolished. 

Q.  That  is  quite  evident,  and  if  it  is  a  new  city,  it  is  the  same 
ground,  it  is  the  same  stones,  it  is  the  same  stones  in  the  street 
and  the  same  buildings?    A.  New  conditions. 

Q.  And  the  same  people?     A.  New  conditions. 

Q.  And  the  same  values?    A.  New  conditions. 

Q.  There  may  be  new  conditions,  and  there  evidently  are;  it  is 
those  conditions  that  we  are  inquiring  about,  or  else  you  or  I 
would  not  be  here?  A.  New  conditions  imposed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Q.  They  imposed  ujion  you  the  duty  of  making  a  fair  assess- 
ment here?     A.  And  that  is  what  we  have  done. 

Q.  How  can  you  justify  these  radical  departures  from  the 
values  fixed  for  1898,  unless  you  declare  the  figures  for  1898  to 
have  been  illegal,  unjust,  fraudulent,  wrong?  IIow  can  you  do  it? 
A.  You  can  under  the  law,  I  believe. 

Q.  How?     A.  Without  regard  to  criticising. 

Q.  Without  regard  to  burdensome  laws,  you  do  anything?  A. 
We  have  complied  with  the  law  in  equalizing.  The  law  has  never 
been  passed  that  they  did  not  give  us  power  to  do  it. 
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<j.  Still  you  do  not  answer  that  question.  The  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  very  same  people  that  were  living  in  1898  and 
are  living  here  now,  under  their  oath  of  office,  and  some  of  the 
V.  ry  men  that  have  been  doing  work  for  you  fixed  the  valuation 
for  189S  at  certain  figures.  Now,  sir,  was  that  valuation  fraudu- 
lent?   A.  I  haven't  anything  to  say  about  the  past. 

Q.  Was  it  fraudulent?  You  must  say  about  the  past?  A.  I 
must  not.    I  am  not  criticising  anybody's  action  in  the  past. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  criticise?  A.  That  we  will  leave  to 
others. 

Q.  Answer  this — have  you?     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Now.  sir,  you.  as  officer  of  the  law,  have  taken  these  very 
figures  that  were  on  vour  books,  and  thcv  are  on  the  verv  books 
you  put  the  1899  figures  on;  you  have  on  the  very  books  you 
have  been  figuring  on  the  figures  of  1898,  and  the  figures  of  1899 
laid  alongside  of  them?    A.  Matters  of  information. 

Q.  They  are  matters  of  record  in  your  department;  and  you 
have  used  them,  and  your  own  books,  and  that  your  own  people 
have  figures  on.  have  given  ns  the  figures  for  1898  and  1899  that 
we  have  taken. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  when  you  vary  the  figures  of  1898  in  a  single  block 
so  as  to  jump  between  25  and  100  per  cent.,  I  ask  you  were  those 
figures  which  you  have  discredited  for  1898  fraudulent  figures? 
A.  I  haven't  any  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  put  them  aside?    A.  We  did  not  consider  them. 

Q.  ^^'hy  didn't  you  consider  them — they  were  records  of  a  de- 
l»;u'tment?    A.  Matters  of  information. 

Q.  If  you  considered  them  as  matters  of  information,  why 
didn't  you  stick  to  them?  A.  TSernnso  we  didn't  believe  they 
were  right. 

Q.  Where  were  they  not  right?  A.  They  were  not  right  on  the 
cjuestion  of  equalization  as  between  different  boroughs. 

Q.  r»ut  what  about  between  the  different  houses  in  the  same 
filork;  were  they  fraudulent  figures?  A.  We  do  not  believe  they 
Were,  but  there  is  reason  for  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?    A.  There  are  many  reasons. 

Q.  Well,  give  them?    A.  A  good  many  improvements,  changed 
■  ( nditions.  things  of  that  sort. 
Q.  But,  sir,  in  blocks  which  I  have  read  to  you  where  there 

were  no  changed  conditions,  no  improvements A.  That  is 

your  assumption. 

90 
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Q.  I  am  talking  as  I  know  the  facts  to  be,  and  1  have  given  you 
tlje  very  blocks;  I  gave  you  in  iiartieular  the  block  on  which  is 
the  Bennett  Building,  before  recess.  Kow,  were  those  ligures 
fiauduleut?  A.  Well,  there  are  changed  conditions.  You  spoke 
of  that  particular  block. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  as  between  the  Bennett  Building  and  the  houses 
in  Ann  street?  A,  There  are  evidences  of  sales  in  that  section 
which  show  an  increased  valuation  since  then  that  justified  the 
increases.  There  are  changed  conditions  in  every  respect  to  sup- 
port our  assessments. 

Q.  "Were  those  figures  for  1898  dishonestly  made?  A.  Not  that 
we  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  suspect  that  they  were?  A.  They  were  probably  a 
good  many  that  were  not  fairly  made. 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  them?    A.  No;  not  at  present. 

Q.  Where  is  the  list?    A.  I  have  not  got  any  list. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  list?  A.  I  have  bee-u  asking  for  a  list  to 
show. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  list?  A.  I  have  been  asking  for  a  list  some 
time  ago,  but  on  account  of  the  business  of  the  oflice  I  did  not 
take  them  away  from  their  ordinary  w'ork,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  complete  within  the  time  required  by  law,  and  I  have  allowed 
that  to  go  by. 

Q.  Then,  sir,  if  you  had  no  basis  to  determine  which  were  the 
properties  that  were  unfairly  assessed,  how  could  you  determine 
it  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  money  from  the  taxpayers?  A. 
By  our  judgment,  for  it  comes  down  to  that  in  the  end. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  we  find  that  your  judgment  is  the  most  valuable 
and  the  most  terrible  thing,  financially  considered,  that  we  know 
of  in  this  community.  A.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  side 
remark  as  that. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  side  remark;  I  state  in  all  seriousness  and 
earnestness,  if  we  are  to  have  the  arm  of  the  State  come  down 
upon  us  to  take,  whether  we  will  or  not,  our  money  from  us  to 
pay  the  State's  demands,  and  every  basis  for  the  action  of  the 
State  comes  down  simply  to  a  matter  of  your  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment handling  billions  of  dollars  of  assessable  value  every  year, 
I  say  that  your  judgment  is  a  terrible  judgment?  A.  When 
there  stands  the  record  to-day  of  only  2  per  cent,  of  complain- 
ants— we  make  513,000  assessments,  and  there  is  only  10,000  ap- 
plications for  reduction. 
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Q.  ^Vhere  is  there  a  (lej)artment  in  the  city  of  New  York  that 
reaches  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  youi-'s  does?  A.  None 
other  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Whore  is  there  a  departnunt  that  handles  such  immense 
values  as  your's?    A.  None  other  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Every  dollar  that  comes  by  way  of  taxation  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  this  great  city,  is  levied  upon  the  people  as  the  result 
of  your  judgment?    A.  A  conservative  judgment  at  that. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  your  judgment?    A.  Our  judgment;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Feitner,  if  you  so  thoroughly  discredited  the  fig- 
ures of  1898  as  to  make  such  radical  departures  as  you  did  for 
1899,  why  did  you  not  call  into  consultation  with  you  not  only 
the  individuals  who  had  immense  territories  to  cover,  but  the 
best  real  estate  judgment  in  the  city,  and  why  did  you  not  take 
the  people  into  your  confidence  and  let  them  know  what  you 
were  going  to  do — why?  A.  Because  the  law  did  not  require  it. 
The  obligation  was  upon  us,  we  assumed  it,  and  we  will  take  the 
responsibility  for  it,  as  far  as  the  law  puts  it  upon  us. 

Q-  It  is  not  a  question  of  taking  the  responsibility;  you  do 
that — you  have  to  do  that;  we  all  know  that;  but  here,  where  you 
increase  the  taxable  value  of  the  city,  (hat  is,  you  put  so  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  tax  gatherer,  not  only  the  original  heavy 
burden,  but  the  additional  burden  of  f307,0()0,0n0  in  the  one  bor- 
otigh.  knowing  that  you  had  to  depend  upon  single  men  in  each 
district  to  handle  immense  bunches  of  property,  knowing  that 
such  transaclions  as  that  must  affect  real  estate  values  and  the 
general  stability  of  things  in  the  community,  why  didn't  you  con- 
ftr  and  why  didn't  yon  <nk<'  the  people  into  your  confidence?  A. 
What  people? 

Q.  The  people  of  the  city?     A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  In  respect  to  what  you  intended  to  do,  the  laying  of  these 
large  values  in  unequal  proportions  upon  these  various  pieces  of 
property?  A.  We  did  take  them  into  our  confidence,  so  far  as 
we  could. 

Q.  You  know,  Mr.  Feitner,  that  when  yon  had  regarded  the 
wonderful  judgment,  that  awful  judgment  of  your's  upon  the 
real  estate  value  of  a  piece  of  property  that  then  the  tax  was 
laid  on  the  property,  whether  the  citizen  liked  it  or  not,  and  from 
that  on  his  only  way  to  get  relief  from  the  Imposition  of  that 
judgment  was  by  appeals,  either  to  the  commissioners  or  to  the 
courts  with  all  that  expense?    A.  That  is  so  all  over  the  State. 
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Q.  And  that  requires  that  the  tax  commissioners  and  tht  ir 
deputies  should  not  be  in  the  least  arbitrary,  but  that  they  should 
proceed  with  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  each  individual 
at  heart?    A.  And  who  saj'S  they  were  arbitrary? 

Q.  I  do.    A.  Then  you  are  mistaken;  you  cannot  say  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  think  that  statement  should  be  strickt-n  from 
the  record,  what  Mr.  Moss  considers. 

Mr.  Moss — He  asked  me,  and  that  is  part  of  the  evidence. 

The  Witness — It  looks  to  me,  while  this  gentleman  is  trying  to 
destroy  our  assessment — when  he  puts  the  word  arbitrary  on  this 
record,  that  we  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  knows  that  as- 
sessments won't  be  sustained  if  thev  are  done  arbitrarily;  as  a 
lawyer  he  knows  that. 

Q.  You  don't  find  a  single  case  of  an  application  for  reduction 
of  assessments  over  my  name  as  attorney,  in  your  office,  do  you? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  there  has  not  been  a  single  application  filed  with  you 
for  reduction  of  assessment  by  me,  either  as  an  attorney  or  indi- 
viduallv,  has  there?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  what  interest  have  I  to  injure  your  assessments?  A. 
I  am  taking  the  situation  as  you  put  it,  as  pronounced  here,  that 
this  assessment  is  arbitrary. 

Q.  You  asked  me  who  said  so  and  I  said  I.  Now,  then,  let  us 
look  at  block  21;  59  to  61  Broadway,  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany, there  is  an  increase  from  |535,000  to  ^775,000— an  increase 
of  44 — nearly  45  per  cent.    A.  What  are  you  comparing  with? 

Q.  With  1898,  of  course.    A.  No;  but  I  mean  what  buildings? 

Q.  I  am  simply  illustrating  with  the  Adams  Express  Company. 
On  block  22,  there  is  the  Welles  building,  18  Broadway,  increased 
from  1775,000  to  |1,000,000,  29  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  Standard 
Oil  building.  No.  24  Broadway,  increased  from  |750,000  to  $2,400.- 
000,  37^  per  cent.  Exchange  Court  building,  52  and  5G  Broadway, 
increased  from  .fl,500,000  to  .f2,500,000,  GG  2-3  per  cent.  Thost^ 
are  right?  A.  Those  assessments  are  right,  but  the  same  ex- 
planation applies  to  those  two  that  applied  to  the  other  one  abov. 
The  Astor  Exchange  Court  building  was  only  in  progress,  was 
not  completed  last  year;  it  was  assessed  in  progress  at  |1,500,00". 
and  is  increased  now  to  a  completed  building.  The  same  way  as 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company;  that  was  only  in  progress,  at 
.^750,000,  and  it  is  increased  to  .f2,400,000,  being  a  completed 
building. 
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Q.  Let  us  take  block  No.  23.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  very  man 
who  made  the  asses-sments  for  IbDS,  made  the  assessments  for 
ISDD  iu  that  section — Mr.  Twiss  Birmingham?  A.  lie  is  now  de- 
ceased. 

Q.  He  made  the  assessments  for  1898  and  he  made  the  assess- 
ments for  180'J?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  his  judgment  changes  so  much — do  tou 
know?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  indicate  some  policy  to  him  to  follow?  A, 
Policy  of  equalization  was  indicated. 

Q.  How  did  you  indicate  it  to  him?  A.  By  giving  him  instruc- 
tions. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  you  give  him  outside  of  this  paper 
that  I  have  read?     A.  Personally  nothing. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  your  board  give  him?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  How  did  he  succeed  in  getting  his  district  up  to  what  was 
necessary  to  fit  into  your  plan  of  equalization — how  did  he  find 
out  what  was  necessary  in  his  district?  A.  On  the  policy  to 
equalize. 

Q.  How  was  that  policy  expressed  to  him?  A.  Through  the 
chief  deputy. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  chief  deputy  told  him  how  much 
he  had  got  to  raise  in  his  district  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  told  to  him?  What  did  you  tell  the  chief  deputy 
to  say  to  him?  A.  He  was  given  some  basis  by  which  he  would 
equalize. 

Q.  AVhat  basis?     A.  About  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales. 

Q.  About  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales;  those  were  the  instruc- 
tions that  were  given  to  Mr.  Twiss  Birmingham?  A.  Practically 
throughout  the  whole  city. 

Q.  Practically  throughout  the  whole  city  they  were  to  assess 
at  about  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales;  and  is  that  the  instruc- 
tions that  were  given  to  all  of  the  deputies?    A.  Practically  so. 

Q.  And  what  instructions  were  given  to  the  deputies  of 
Brooklyn?     A.  Same  thing  all  over, 

Q.  And  for  all  the  boroughs?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  is  it  that  a  few  minutes  ago,  Mr.  W^itness,  you  told 
us  they  were  instructed  to  assess  at  the  full  value?  A.  That  is 
the  full  value. 

Q.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales  is  the  full  value? 
Why,  sir,  you  are  required  by  law  to  assess  at  what  the  property 
will  bring  in  the  market?    A.  Ordinarily. 
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Q.  That  is  whai  llie  law  says?     -V.  Uidiuarily. 

(j.  \N'ell,  that  is  what  the  law  says,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  how  do  you  mean  to  say  that  what  the  property  will 
bring  in  the  market  is  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales?  A.  Be- 
cause recorded  sales  are  not  entirely  reliable. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  it  then  that  Mr.  Birniiugham  had  iustruc 
tions  to  figure  at  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales;  but  how  would 
that  account  for  a  variation  of  75  per  cent,  between  adjoining 
buildings  when  there  had  been  no  improvements  and  nothing  at 
all  to  affect  them  except  the  judgment?  A.  Ou  his  general  judg- 
ment— on  his  judgment. 

Q.  But  he  had  made  an  assessment  fur  1898  which  was  then 
his  general  judgment,  and  here  I  show  you  illustrations  of  where 
without  any  changed  conditions,  his  judgment  in  1899  is  so  pecul- 
iarly affected  that  one  piece  of  property  is  advanced  25  per  cent, 
and  the  adjoining  piece  advanced  50  per  cent.?  A.  That  is  be- 
cause we  had  to  equalize,  and  we  found  Brooklyn  at  a  75  per  cent. 
basis  on  recorded  sales. 

Q.  That  don't  account  for  the  variation  of  75  per  cent,  between 
two  adjoining  buildings?     A.  Yes,  it  docs. 

Q.  Why,  sir,  the  principle  of  taxation  as  stated  by  Adam  Smith, 
as  read  to  you  and  discussed  by  us  yesterday,  one  of  the  four 
principles  is  equality.  How  is  there  equality  where  one  man  by 
the  very  same  assessor  is  jumped  25  per  cent.,  and  the  next  man 
on  the  same  conditions  is  jumped  50  per  cent?  How  can  the 
necessity  of  equalizing  between  different  boroughs  permit  of  in- 
equality between  adjoining  buildings?  A.  Because  they  were  on 
a  different  basis  before. 

Q.  But  it  must  have  been  a  percentage — a  proportion,  must  it 
not?     A.  It  may  not  have  been  that  percentage  or  proportion. 

Q.  When  you  get  a  recorded  sale  you  use  that  as  an  indication 
of  values  in  the  neighborhood  don't  you?    A.  W^e  do. 

Q.  Every  piece  of  property  is  not  sold  once  a  year?    A.  No. 

Q.  A  very  small  minority  of  pieces  of  property  change  once  a 
year?    A.  It  does. 

Q.  But  you  have  to  use  a  sale  as  a  criterion  for  a  neighborhood. 
Now,  sir,  the  judgment  you  make  upon  a  sale  must  apply  in  an 
equal  ration  to  all  the  property  within  the  range  of  that  sale, 
must  it  not?    A.  It  should  if  they  were  on  the  same  basi^:. 

Q.  How  can  you  jump  one  house  25  per  cent,  and  the  next 
house  50  per  cent,  and  call  it  equal?  A.  Because  the  basis  is 
different? 
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Q.  How  is  the  basis  different?  We  have  got  the  same  assessor 
doing  the  same  work  one  year  and  the  next  year  and  upon  the 
^•ame  conditions  except  that  there  may  have  been  a  sale  in  the 
neighborhood?  A.  That  may  have  justified  the  change  in  condi- 
tions. 

Q.  Let  us  see  on  block  23;  No.  15  Wall  street  is  the  Wilkes 
building,  from  |825,000  to  $05(1,000,  12  4-33  per  cent.  10  and  14 
Wall  street  is  the  Stock  Exchange,  advanced  from  |1,100,000  to 
^1,400.000,  27  3-11  per  cent.  11  Wall  street  is  the  Mortimer 
building,  advanced  from  $350,000  to  $500,000,  42  G-7  per  cent. 
There  are  three  buildings  on  Wall  street,  and  then  there  is  the 
Western  Union  building  on  Wall  street,  advanced  from  $300,000 
to  $450,000,  50  per  cent.;  and  on  the  Broadway  front  is  58  and 
G2  Broadway,  the  Consolidated  Exchange,  advanced  from  $050,- 
000  to  $1,200,000,  2G  G-19  per  cent.  I  have  not  taken  them  in  their 
exact  order;  I  have  kept  the  Wall  street  ones  together;  it  is  the 
same  block;  it  is  all  in  one  block— block  23?     A.  Oh,  in  block  23? 

Q.  Yes.  I  said  the  Consolidated  Exchange,  5G  to  G2  Broadway, 
advanced  from  $050,000  to  $1,200,000,  2G  G-19  per  cent.  66 
Broadway,  the  Manhattan  Life,  from  $1,200,000  to  $1,500,000,  25 
per  cent.  The  Union  Trust  Company,  80  Broadway,  from  $1,200,- 
000  to  $1,400,000,  16  2-3  per  cent.  This  is  the  same  block?  A. 
The  next  one  after  the  Commercial  Cable. 

Q.  The  Mortimer  building?     A.  That  is  here. 

Q.  That  was  from  $350,000  to  $500,000,  42  and  6-7  per  cent. 
Then  going  around  into  New  street,  22  to  24  New  street,  advanced 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000,  100  per  cent?  A.  That  I  have  not  on 
here.    The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  comes  next. 

Q.  I  think  you  want  to  drop  down  to  New  street  there?  A. 
Block  23? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  22  to  24  New  street,  $50,000  to  $100,000,  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent?    A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  26  New  street,  right  next  door  to  it,  increased  from  $30,000 
to  $40,000,  33  1-3  per  cent.  28  New  street,  next  door  to  that,  in- 
creased from  $45,000  to  $55,000,  22  2-9  per  cent.  Now  on  those 
three  New  street  buildings  we  have  these  three  different  figures, 
22  2-9  per  cent,  33  1-3  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent.  Those  are  the 
figures  made  by  the  same  man,  one  year  apart,  with  no  other 
instructions  than  to  get  a  valuation  of  75  per  cent,  on  recorded 
sales.     Now,  will  you  explain  to  me  how  you  can  account  for  that 
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inequalily  right  there  wiiL  three  adjoiuiug  buildings?     A.  Ex- 
cept upon  his  judgment. 

Q.  ^VhJ,  there  is  where  I  say  the  judgment  is  a  fearful  and  a 
terrible  judgment;  the  moment  that  that  man  in  his  judgment 
writes  down  those  figures,  that  moment  those  figures  are  recorded 
against  the  bank  account  of  the  man  who  owns  the  property,  and 
he  cannot  change  them  except  by  going  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  legal  proceedings,  and  then  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
has  the  legal  right  to  change  them  or  not?  A.  If  it  was  unfor- 
tunately too  low  last  year,  I  guess  the  parties  are  satisfied. 

Q.  But  sir,  it  was  the  same  man  and  the  man  w^bo  did  his  work 
60  well  in  ISOS  that  you  retained  him  to  do  the  work  in  1899?  A. 
We  did  not  do  the  work  of  1898. 

Q.  But  he  was  the  man  that  did  it?     A.  I  know. 
Q.  And  you  retained  him  to  do  the  same  work?    A.  We  had 
confidence  in  him. 

Q.  Were  there  diiferent  instructions  given  to  him  from  the 
instructions  of  1898?  A.  We  did  not  give  him  any  instructions 
for  1898. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  see,  Mr,  Commissioner,  that  such  inequali 
ties  as  these  are  what  leads  to  the  belief  in  the  community  that 
there  has  been  favoritism?    A.  Injustice. 
Q.  Thank  you — injustice?    A.  In  the  past. 
Q.  And  incompetence  in  this  great  change  that  has  taken  place, 
which  has  gone  down  into  the  pockets  of  the  community  on  a 
basis  of  three  hundred  and  seven  added  million  dollars?    A.  The 
assumption  is  the  other  way;  that  they  made  incorrect  statements 
if  at  all  in  the  past  assessment;  that  we  are  making  them  cor- 
rect now. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Twiss  Birmingham  made  incorrect  assessments  for 
Mayor  Strong's  commissioners  in  1898,  you,  as  the  head  of  that 
department,  knowing  that  his  section  was  the  most  important 
section  in  the  city,  should  have  known  it.  Did  you  know  it?  A. 
Kot  under  those  conditions. 

Q.  Oh,  never  mind  those  conditions;  we  are  speaking  about 
honesty,  competency,  justice.  Did  you  know,  when  you  put  Mr. 
Twiss  Birmingham  there  in  that  most  important  section  of  New 
York  to  represent  you  and  Mr.  Van  Wyck's  instructions,  that 
when  he  worked  under  Mr.  Strong's  commissioners  he  was  unjust, 
dishonest,  unfair,  incompetent?  Did  you  know  that?  A.  Of 
course  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  now?    A.  No;  as  far  as  he  was  dishonest. 
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Q.  Then,  sir,  how  can  you  justify  the  work  that  was  done  for 
you  by  the  same  man,  by  impugning  him  who  is  dead  and  gone 
and  cannot  come  here  to  defend  himself?  A.  I  do  not  impugn 
him,  as  I  said  all  along  we  do  not  criticise  the  past. 

Q.  How  can  you  sustain  your  own  figures  without  impugning 
him  and  the  work  that  he  did?  A.  ^Ye  can  sustain  them  in  our 
judgment. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  mighty  and  terrible  judgment  1  have 
talked  about?    A.  That  is  what  the  law  gives  us. 

Q.  That  goes  right  down  into  our  pockets  and  our  bank  books? 
A.  The  honest  judgment  of  the  deputy  tax  commissioners  and 
the  others  responsible  with  him. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  people  of  the  city  have  a  right  to 
have  not  only  men  exercising  an  honest  judgment,  but  men  exer- 
cising an  enlightened  judgment,  a  competent  judgment,  an  expert 
judgment  on  such  question  as  that?  A.  The  city  is  entitled  to  it, 
and  they  have  it,  if  the  civil  service  laws  are  enforced. 

Q.  How  about  yourselves?    A.  I  think  they  have  it,  of  course. 

Q.  Are  you  controlling  these  men;  do  you  watch  them;  do  you 
know  what  they  are  doing?    A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  the  responsibility  fur  all  they  have  done? 
A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  Do  you  willingly?  A.  We  have  to,  so  far  as  the  law  makes 
us. 

Q.  Do  you  willingly:  do  you  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
what  thoy  have  done  you  have  done,  and  you  are  willing  to  be 
responsible?    A.  In  so  far  as  the  law  makes  us  responsible,  we  do. 

Q.  Are  you  so  satisfied  with  their  work?  Are  you  willing, 
morally,  to  stand  responsible  for  it?  A.  Of  the  deputies  this 
Tear? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know,  too,  that  upon  the  honesty  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  these  men  do  their  work  depends  the  proportion  of 
State  tax  which  the  people  of  New  York  city  have  to  bear?  A. 
Of  course  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  if  your  men,  for  any  purpose,  run  up  the 
values  of  property  in  New  York  to  an  unnecessary  figure,  that  by 
so  much  you  increase  the  burden  of  State  taxation  on  New  York? 
A.  We  do,  for  which  we  are  very  sorry  in  that  aspect. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  when  you  were  increasing  the  burden  of 
Manhattan  .?307,000,000.  vou  were  doing  that?    A.  We  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Twiss  Birmingham  to  find  out  why 
it  was  that  his  judgment  of  values  in  these  neighborhoods  that 
I  have  talked  about  now  was  so  different  in  1899  from  what  it 
wa.s  in  1S9S?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  you?  A.  Because  I  was  depending  upon 
our  chief  deputy. 

Q.  Didn't  you  talk  with  the  chief  deputy  about  it?  A.  I  think 
I  have. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  important  sections  of  the  city — any  more 
interesting  sections  of  the  city  in  these  matters  than  this  very 
neighborhood  of  \Yall  street  and  Broadway  and  New  street?  A. 
I  think  we  went  over  it,  more  or  less,  together  when  those  assess- 
ments were  made. 

Q.  So  you  did  find  out  that  Mr.  Birmingham  was  bringing  in 
much  heavier  assessments  in  some  directions  than  he  had  for  the 
year  1898.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  did  it?  A.  I  don't  remember 
that  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  'tell  him  to  do  it?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not?    A.  Pretty  sure  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  be  sure  as  to  whether  you  told  him  to 
bring  these  values  up?  A.  Whatever  was  done  was  under  those 
general  directions. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  take  block  24,  32  Broad  street,  the  John- 
ston building,  raised  from  |1,250,000  to  ,|1,500,000,  20  per  cent. 
42  Broad  street,  the  Edison  building,  raised  from  ^500,000  to 
f  fiOO,000,  20  per  cent.  G6  Broad  street,  the  Morris  building,  raised 
from  1425,000  to  |500,000,  17  11-17  per  cent.  Now,  Mr.  Commis 
sioner,  are  not  one  or  two  of  those  buildings  in  the  same  condi- 
tion that  you  have  put  the  Bowling  Green  building  in?  A.  In 
what  respect? 

Q.  That  is,  that  this  is  the  first  year,  under  this  assessment  of 
1899,  that  they  were  fully  completed  and  occupied?  A.  I  don't 
think  any  of  these  are  so  marked. 

Q.  The  Johnston  building,  .'^2  Broad  street,  is  a  liulldlng  that 
was  not  fully  coin})leted  for  the  1898  assessment?  A.  The  assess- 
ment evidently  was  intended  to  be  full. 

Q.  Exactly,  apparently  so;  but  that  building,  the  Johnston 
building  was  substantially  in  the  same  condition  as  was  the  Bow- 
ling Green  building  and  the  other  buildings  that  I  mention.  Now, 
how  is  It  that  if  the  assessment  on  those  buildings  should  stand 
an  increase  of  OG  2-3  per  cent,,  because  they  were  only  fully  occu- 
pied tills  yciw,  why  should  not  the  Johnston  building  have  been 
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increased  66  2-3  per  cent.?     A.  Oh,  that  all  depends  upon  the 
situation. 

Q.  And  the  judgment  of  the  deputy?  A.  The  situation,  of 
course,  the  judgment  of  the  deputy.  The  judgment  of  the  deputy 
is  in  everything  that  he  does. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see.  We  have  those  figures  as  to  32,  42  and  6<> 
Broad.  Now,  here  is  No.  58  Broad  street,  a  comparatively  small 
building,  an  insignificant  building  alongside  of  these  great  struc- 
tures that  I  have  just  mentioned,  assessed  in  1898  at  only  $42,000; 
assessed  in  1899  at  |95,000.  That,  sir,  is  an  increase  of  120  4-21 
per  cent.  Alongside  of  that  is  No.  GO  Broad  street,  assessed  in 
1898  at  145,000;  assessed  in  1899  at  $95,000,  an  increase  of  111  1-9 
per  cent.  Alongside  of  that  is  No.  62  Broad,  increased  from 
$60,000  to  $105,000,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent.  Then  around  the 
rorner  we  have  No.  50  New  street,  increased  from  $40,000  to 
$70,000,  75  per  cent.,  and  in  Beaver  street,  Nos.  27  and  29,  in- 
creased from  $77,000  to  $150,000,  94  62-77  per  cent.  A.  That  one 
seems  to  be  in  progress  this  year;  that  is  a  new  building  going  up. 

Q.  If  it  is  in  progress  it  has  been  jumped  away  up  94  per  cent., 
and  when  it  gets  finished  I  suppose  it  will  be  125?  A.  Maybe  it 
would  if  it  is  a  new  building. 

Q.  Then  why  wasn't  the  Johnston  building  run  up  to  100  per 
cent,  when  it  was  finished?  A.  Because  the  conditions  were  not 
the  same. 

Q.  now  were  they  not  the  same?  A.  I  don't  know  the  pir 
ticular  instance;  you  are  assuming  that  they  were. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  rates  we  have  on  that  block;  20  per  cenr., 
20  per  cent.,  17  per  cent.,  126  per  cent..  Ill  per  cent.,  75  per  cent., 
75  per  cent.,  94  per  cent. — all  the  work  of  one  man  and  done  in 
consecutive  years.  Have  you,  sir,  anything  in  your  department 
wliich  will  show  whether  those  properties  are  now  valued  at  75 
per  cent,  of  market  sales?  A.  I  think  you  will  find  some  records 
with  the  deputy  in  the  deputy's  book. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  field  books?  A.  Yes.  Don't  undorstnnd  mo- 
as  saying  they  are  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  said?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  want  to  correct  it?  A.  The  basis  was  of  75  per 
cent,  of  recorded  sales. 

Q.  If  the  basis  was  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales,  why  are  they 
not  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales?  A.  Because  recorded  sales  ar.-^ 
not  altogether  reliable;  there  is  every  kind  of  sales. 
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Q.  ITow  can  you  make  a  basis  of  anything  that  is  unreliable? 
A.  Taking  the  best  evidence  of  reliability  that  we  could  find. 

Q.  But  don't  you  see  again,  Mr.  Commissioner,  how  great  and 
wonderful  and  awful  is  the  power  of  the  judgment  of  the  deputy? 
A.  It  comes  down  to  that. 

Q.  He  can  take  a  recorded  sale,  which  ordinarily  he  should 
notice,  and  he  could  say  that  was  a  washed  sale. 

The  Chairman — A  consideration  of  one  dollar. 

A.  Supposing  it  is  a  sale  under  foreclosure;  are  you  going  to 
mke  that  a  determining  point? 

Q.  I  don't  know;  what  are  your  instructions?  A.  I  am  telling 
you  that  is  the  general  thought.  These  men  understand  the 
situation,  because  they  have  been  through  that  for  years  and 
years,  and  their  judgment  is  the  best  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Take  this  man  in  the  first  district;  how  many  separate 
pieces  of  property  had  he  to  value — about  how  many?  A.  Oh, 
I  am  not  up  on  those  figures;  I  never  keep  those  in  my  mind. 

Q.  You  said  500,000  in  the  entire  borough,  didn't  you?  A. 
Yes.  There  are  about  102,000  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx. 

Q.  That  is  divided  into  ten  sections?  A.  Yes,  and  the  balance 
were  outside  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

Q.  Mr.  Bell  says,  and  he  has  been  sworn  as  a  witness,  7,100 
separate  pieces  in  the  first  section;  that  is  the  section  which  was 
managed  by  Mr.  Birmingham,  about  which  we  have  talked.  Now, 
I  see  in  the  law  of  1889:  "  Also  in  their  judgment  a  sum  for  which 
said  property  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  sell;"  they  are 
required  to  assess  in  their  judgment  the  sum  for  which  said  prop- 
erly under  ordinary  circumstances  would  sell;  and  you  say  that 
the  judgment  of  your  board  is  and  has  been  communicated  to  the 
deputies,  that  that  should  be  on  the  basis  of  75  per  cent,  of 
recorded  sales?     A.  That  is  the  general  theory. 

Q.  And  on  that  you  gave  them  a  leeway  so  that  they  can  say 
in  their  judgment  whether  they  think  a  sale  is  a  fair  sale,  whether 
the  exact  and  righteous  consideration  has  been  jmt  in  the  deed, 
and  all  those  circumstances?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  in  their  profound  judgment  they  may  reject  a  sale 
altogotliei?     A.  Some  sales,  yes. 

Q.  \y\\\  you  tell  me  how  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  examine 
carefully  and  accurately  so  as  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  all  im- 
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poitant  subject,  T,1UU  pieces  of  property?     IIow  can  lie  do  it? 
A.  Because  the  law  requires  him  to  do  it  aud  he  had  to  do  it. 

(2.  How  cau  he  do  it  honestly  and  effectively?  A.  After  a  year 
or  s^o  I  think  he  can  do  it  very  fairly. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  been  the  habit  for  years  to  take  the  assessment  of 
the  previous  year,  and  in  the  great  majoritj'  of  cases  simply  carry 
it  over?     A.  That  has  been  so. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom  for  years,  and  isn't  it  the  way 
that  generally  the  deputies  have  been  able  to  cover  as  many  as 
7.1(»0  pieces  of  property  each — isn't  that  the  way  they  have  done 
it?  A.  ^^'ell,  probably  it  is;  that  probably  also  accounts  for  the 
conditions  that  we  find  now. 

Q.  Do  you  require  each  deputy  to  visit  each  piece  of  property 
in  his  district?     A.  We  do. 

il  Now,  look  at  block  No.  20,  the  Mills  building,  ?1, 800,000,  in 
crtased  to  ^2.2r)().0(i(),  2.")  per  cent.  The  adjoining  building,  the 
I>iexel  building,  which  has  the  advantage  of  having  a  corner  on 
Wall  street,  increased  from  :?8r)0,(l()0  to  $1,200,000,  41  3-17  per 
cent.  Now,  upon  what  reasonable  theory  can  you  advance  one 
building  only  2.j  per  cent.,  and  the  adjoining  Iniilding  in  even  a 
more  favorable  location,  41  3-17  per  cent.?  A.  Oh,  that  condi- 
tifin  down  there  is  constantly  changing;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  about  that,  ^^■hen  you  go  south  of  Chambers  street  it  is 
constantly  changing  yeai'  in  and  year  out,  ui)ward  and  onward 
it  is  going  all  the  time. 

i}.  And  if  an  honest,  conscientious  and  well  informed  judgment 
was  made  by  that  commissioner  in  1808,  fixing  those  two  values, 
what  conditions  were  there  that  should  lead  him  to  depart  from 
it  so  radically  in  1800?  A.  Vs'hy,  Wall  street  is  a  great  street;  it 
changes. 

iy  Well,  now,  if  the  fact  that  the  Drexel  building  was  fronting 
on  Wall  street  could  be  any  circumstance  to  account  for  this 
higher  rate,  how  is  it  that  the  bank  buildings  running  right  down 
frem  the  Drexel  building  were  valued  at  so  much  lower  increase. 
20  Wall  street,  the  Leather  Manufacturer's  Bank.  A.  I  gave  you 
th»'  reason  for  that  the  other  day. 

(}.  What  was  it?  A.  Bank  buildings  have  been  as=;essed 
higher  in  proportion  to  any  other  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  past,  because  they  get  their  deduction  of  that  valua- 
tion back  again  in  the  assessment  of  their  shares  of  stock,  and  it 
don't  make  any  difference  to  them  whether  it  is  on  real  estate  or 
CD  their  shnres  of  stock. 
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By  the  Chairman: 

Is  that  any  reason  for  phicing  a  higher  valuation  on  that  prop- 
erty? A.  That  is  llie  past.  He  is  asking  me  why  that  was  not 
raised  in  conii>arison  witli  somctliing  else.  I  am  giving  a  reason 
why.     "We  don't  follow  that  rule. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  that  was  a  unfair  rule?  A.  Oh,  tlie 
banks  were  satisfied  with  it — they  were  satisfied. 

The  Chairman — Of  course,  they  were  satisfied,  because  they  got 
their  money  back. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Kow,  Mr.  Feitner,  you  gave  that  as  a  reason  for  not  advanc- 
ing the  Park  National  Bank  at  all,  while  Mr.  Knox,  right  along- 
side, was  advanced  50  per  cent.?  A.  You  compared  Mr.  Kuox 
with  him? 

Q.  Yes,  I  did.  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Knox  was  advanced  50  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  ordinary  brick  buildings  in  Ann  and  Fulton 
street  were  advanced  40  and  42  per  cent.,  and  the  Park  National 
Bank  nothing,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  gave.  Now,  if  that  was 
a  good  reason  why  the  Park  National  Bank  should  not  be  ad- 
vanced at  all,  whv  were  the  banks  on  AVall  street  advanced  a 
single  per  cent.?  A.  That  depends  upon  how  they  were  assessed, 
as  compared  with  the  total  last  year.  You  are  speaking  of  the 
Knox  building.  Within  the  last  year  or  so  Mr.  Knox  has  put  on 
record  evidences  of  increased  value  of  that  corner — I  think  last 
year,  may  be  two  years  ago,  in  which  he  shows  he  bought  that 
corner  at  an  immense  advance  in  price. 

Q.  That  does  not  apply?  A.  As  a  justification  for  a  single  plot 
in  New  York  it  does. 

Q.  If  he  bought  that  property  at  a  great  advance,  upon  your 
own  statement  that  should  have  served  as  a  guide  for  the  advance 
of  properties  in  the  immediate  neighborhood?  A.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  Not  necessarily?     A..  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Knox  corner  showed  evi- 
dences of  great  appreciation,  that  it  would  not  apply  to  the  bank 
right  next  door  to  it?  A.  No;  the  conditions  in  relation  to  a 
corner  on  Fulton  street,  with  any  other  part,  is  entirely  independ- 
ent and  sepaiate  from  any  other  part.     In  fact  almost  every  piece 
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of  property  down  town  here  has  a  separate,  indepeudent  value  of 
it.s  own,  and  so  everybody  thinks  that  owns  it. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  think  that  the  completion  of  the  St.  Paul 
building  produced  any  enhancement  upon  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Park  National  Pank?     A.  I  don't  think  it  did. 

^i.  And  that  you  say  as  a  man  versed  on  values  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  princii)les  of  taxation,  do  you?  A.  It  may 
have  had  a  slight — not  on  the  Park  Bank  building,  you  are  not 
sj>eaking  of  its  assessable  value,  or  its  actual  value,  or  what  you 
might  consider  assessable  value.  Of  course  every  improvement 
has  a  value  in  its  neighborhood. 

Q.  As  to  justify  the  running  up  of  the  assessable  valuations  of 
the  brick  buildings  on  Ann  and  Nassau  streets  42  per  cent.,  why 
wouldn't  it  justify  some  increase  on  the  Park  National  Bank? 
A  IJecau.se  the  Park  National  Bank  was  assessed  high  enough  as 
•  nmpared  with  them. 

<i.  And  if  that  rea.^on  is  good  as  ai)plied  to  the  banks  on  Wall 
t^ireet,  why  were  they  not  assessed  at  an  equal  ratio  of  increase? 
A.  Because  they  must  necessarily  havo  hrrn  ns^pssod  at  an  equal 
ratio. 

(y  Here  is  (he  Leather  Manufacturer's  Bank  at  29  Wall  street, 
7  1  7  ptT  cent.;  the  Mechanic's  Bank,  ."51  and  :'.:*.  Wall  street,  12 
pt  r  cent.;  the  M<'tropoIitan  Trust  C()mi)any,  37  and  39  Wall 
street,  21  per  cent,  and  a  fraction;  the  United  States  National 
Bank,  41  and  43  Wall  street,  .33  1-3  per  cent.;  the  United  State.s 
Trust  Comjiany.  45  and  47  Wall  street,  9  111  per  cent.  Now, 
why  shoiiidn't  they  have  been  raised  at  an  equal  ration,  all  being 
banks  and  adjoining  banks,  and  the  man  making  the  figures  for 
ls99  being  the  same  man  that  made  them  for  1898?  A.  Not  all 
banks. 

Q.  Banks  or  Trusts  Companies?  A.  Well,  trust  companies  are 
different, — very  much  different.  There  are  four  or  five  trust  com- 
panies and  two  banks. 

Q.  They  vary  as  betwee]i   the  banks  here  on  the  next  block, 

45 A.  That    really   may   not   have   applied   to   the   United 

Slates  National  Bank. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner  it  may  have  ap- 
plied and  it  may  not  have?  A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Of  course,  it  is  always  circumstances?  A.  (Jircumstances 
m  everv  case  with  us. 
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Q.  And  you  will  not  consider  it  an  unreasonable  thing  that  the 
people  are  anxious  to  know  what  those  circumstances  and  the 
conditions  are  that  have  influonci'd  these  remarkable  athletic  per- 
formances in  their  minds?  A.  I  doirt  think  ihat  is  fail-.  Mr, 
Moss. 

Q.  Now,  the  Mutual  Life  buihlinf,^,  block  45 — turn  to  it  please, 
raised  from  |2,200,()00  to  r',500,O0U— is  59  1-11  per  cent.;  and 
that  was  on  Nassau  street?     A.  I  have  not  got  that. 

Q.  It  is  there  somewhere  sir.  The  Mutual  Life  on  Nassau 
street  increased  59  per  cent,  and  a  fraction.  Now,  we  get  down 
on  William  street?    A.  They  are  satistied  with  that. 

Q.  Perhaps  they  should  be,  under  the  circumstances?  A.  That 
is  one  reason  why  your  assumption  is  not  correct. 

Q.  We  get  down  on  William  street,  which  certainly  is  not  Nas- 
sau, and  here  at  71  William  street,  the  building  of  Nathan  Ste- 
vens is  increased  from  |45,000  to  -f  100.000,  an  increase  of  122  per 
cent,  and  a  fraction.  Now,  if  the  Nassau  Street  Mutual  Insur- 
ance building  was  properly  increased  59  per  cent.,  how  did  you 
get  around  onto  William  street  and  run  up  a  much  smaller  and 
more  inconsjjicuons  building  122  inr  cent.,  and  then  the  adjoining 
building,  G7  and  G9  William  street,  was  run  up  only  from  |300,000 
to  1460,000,  53  1-3  per  cent.;  so  that  we  have  the  two  adjoining 
buildings,  one  at  53  per  cent,  advance  and  the  other  at  122  per 
cent.?    A.  The  same  general  answer. 

Q.  What  is  the  same. general  answer?  A.  Depends  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  deputy. 

Q.  How  could  he  perform  such  a  itiece  of  mental  gymuasUes 
as  that?  A.  If  his  bases  were  incorrect  before,  they  are  correct 
now,  I  take  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  make  him  correct  those  incorrect  bases? 
A.  All  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  adenlion  lo  another  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  the  same  district;  you  haven't  it  on  your  luaj).  and  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  it — the  figures  have  been  brought  to  me 
from  the  dei)artment;  it  is  block  231  from  Canal  street  to  (J rand 
street,  Mercer  to  liroadway,  and  there  No.  IS  Mercer  street  is 
increased  from  .f30,000  to  ,f<;0,000,  100  per  cent.,  while  the  adjoin- 
ing property,  20  to  22  Mercer,  is  increased  only  28  per  cent.  Now, 
this  piece  of  property  at  18  Mercer  street,  that  property  in  Mercer 
street,  the  owner  has  stated  would  bring  less  than  .flO.OOO,  and  if 
that  be  true  the  assessment  of  1899  is  150  per  cent,  of  its  real 
value.    A.  Those  stntcuunts  are  vci'v  often  madc^  bv  owners. 
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Q.  No;  but  supposing  the  owner  says  he  is  willing  to  sell  at 
?40,000?  A.  Well,  we  have  to  meet  those  circumstances  when 
we  find  them. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  that  as  an  example  of  the  equal  assess- 
ment, and  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  was  the  same  deputy,  and  that 
the  proof  of  the  inequality  and  unfairness  of  the  thing  is  that 
while  that  increase  was  100  per  cent.,  the  increase  on  the  adjacent 
property  was  only  38  per  cent.,  and  for  a  half  a  dozen  buildings 
it  runs  down  to  figures  varying  from  32  to  41  per  cent.,  while  he 
alone  stands  at  100  per  cent,  increase — block  231,  IS  Mercer 
street,  llow  is  it  that  with  this  general  increasing  of  assessed 
values,  that  no  increase  was  put  upon  the  important  and  valuable 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chambers  street  and  West 
Broadway,  such  as  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  and  Schoepp  building, 
and  other  large  grocery  stores  which  we  all  know  of — whole- 
salers? A.  I  think  that  the  judgment  of  the  deputies  in  that  case 
has  since  been  sustained. 

Q.  How?  Did  anybody  complain?  A.  The  Eno  sale  has  taken 
place  in  West  Broadway  since,  and  we  find  that  upon  that  Eno 
sale  we  were  generally  just  about  what  the  property  sold  for;  in 
one  case,  I  think,  we  were  a  little  more  than  what  the  property 
sold  for,  but  in  all  the  other  cases  it  was  about  an  average. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  failure  to  raise  in  value  on  the 
Bowery?  A.  The  Bowery  has  been  going  down  in  place  of  going 
up  for  years. 

Q.  K  there  is  no  basis  for  raising  taxes  on  the  Bowery,  where 
business  is  prosperous  now,  how  is  it  that  you  have  begun  to  raise 
the  taxes  east  of  the  property,  down  in  that  tenement-house  sec- 
tion of  it,  Essex,  Suffolk  street,  Fifth  street,  First  avenue?  A. 
Those  houses  maintain  themselves  pretty  well;  they  are  occupied 
and  so  on.  A  good  many  Bowery  stores  are  not  occupied  advan- 
tageously. 

Q.  So  are  the  tenement-houses  in  Yorkville;  the  tenement- 
houses  east  of  Second  avenue  are  well  occupied.  How  is  it  that 
you  raise  the  valuations  in  the  Essex  street  neighborhood  and 
do  not  raise  them  in  the  Yorkville  neighborhood?  A.  It  comes 
down  to  the  question  of  equalization. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  raise  the  values  on  the  gas  properties, 
the  blocks  of  property  occupied  by  the  gas  companies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  per  cent.,  and  you  do  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  raise  the  values  of  property  occupied  by  breweries  all  over 
the  city?    A.  The  same  answer  applies. 
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Q.  But  the  breweries  occupy  properly  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  rehitively  much  more  valuable  than  the  property-  of  the 
gas  companies.  Why  shouldn't  the  breweries  bear  a  proportion  of 
this  burden  of  equalization?  A.  They  do,  as  we  claim,  bear  their 
just  proportion,  as  the  situation  stands  to-day. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  we  had,  as  you  put  it,  a  burden  imposed  upon  us 
by  consolidation;  you  have  named  it  equalization;  and  that  was  a 
burden  that  had  to  be  divided  up.  Why  wasn't  it  a  fair  thing  to 
let  every  class  of  property  in  every  part  of  the  city  bear  its  pro- 
portion of  that  big  burden  called  equalization?  Why  should  it 
be  imposed  on  some  and  not  on  others?  A.  Because  in  our  judg- 
ment the  assessment  as  it  then  stood  was  not  as  equal  as  it  stands 
to-dav. 

Q.  And  yet  you  employed  the  same  instruments  substantially 
to  make  the  assessments  for  you  that  were  made  last  year — the 
same  instruments?    A.  Only  in  three  or  four  cases. 

Q.  In  three  or  four  cases  you  did?    A.  That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Three  or  four  cases  were  nearly  half  of  the  city?  A.  Oh,  no; 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  there  are  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  deputies. 

Q.  If  values  should  be  increased  in  the  neighborhoods  that  we 
have  examined  along  Broadway  and  Wall  street,  why  should  they 
not  be  increased  on  the  lower  part  of  Broad  street.  Front  street. 
South  street,  where  the  warehouses  and  wholesale  places  are — 
important  offices,  business  places?  A.  Because  comparatively 
they  were  assessed  higher. 

Q.  Now,  here  in  block  48  we  have  the  Syndicate  building  at 
Nassau  street,  17  11-17  per  cent,  of  increase;  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, 13  1-3  per  cent,  increase;  the  Clearing-house  on  Cedar 
street,  at  10  per  cent,  increase  only;  but  going  up  to  Broadway, 
100  and  133  Broadway,  is  increased  from  ,fl45,000  to  |300,000,  an 
increase  of  107,  nearly  108  per  cent.;  and  the  adjoining  building 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  140  to  140  Broadway,  in- 
creased from  $800,000  to  a  million  dollars,  only  25  per  cent.  There 
are  adjoining  buildings  on  Broadway,  not  corner  buildings,  one 
advanced  25  per  cent.,  the  other  advanced  nearly  108  per  cent. 
Can  you  explain  it?    A.  No  more  than  the  conditions  justified  it. 

Q.  Across  the  street,  in  block  49,  in  the  Trinity  building,  a  very 
important  building,  increased  from  |!700,000  to  |750,000,  only  7  1-7 
per  cent.?    A.  Same  answer. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  bank  building?  A.  There  are  conditions  that 
justified  it. 
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Q.  What  conditions?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  just  now.  You 
will  find  that  there  are. 

Q.  Let  us  take  the  Astor  House  block,  block  No.  88,  the  Astor 
House  is  increased  from  |1,GU0,000  to  §2,U00.(J0U,  2.5  per  cent.;  but 
when  we  get  around  into  Vesey  street,  off  of  Broadway,  we  find 
the  rates  higher,  where  we  would  expect  to  find  them  lower,  if 
there  is  any  reason  for  deviation  at  all.  No.  12  Vesey  street,  from 
$45,000  to  |G0,000,  33  1-3  per  cent.;  Nos.  14  and  16  Vesey  street, 
from  $80,000  to  $120,000,  50  j^er  cent.;  No.  18  Vesey  street,  from 
$40,000  to  $60,000,  50  per  cent.  We  have  the  Broadway  front,  the 
xVstor  House  advanced  only  25  per  cent.,  while  the  small  adjoin- 
ing buildings  on  Vesey  street  are  advanced  33  1-3  per  cent,  and 
50  per  cent.  The  same  answer,  I  suppose,  the  conditions  that 
affected  the  judgment  of  the  men,  the  very  men  who  had  made 
the  assessments  for  1898?    A.  Justified  the  judgment. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  going  around  onto  Barclay  street  the 
assessments  jumped  about  40  per  cent.?  We  have  a  block  where 
the  Broadway  front  is  only  25  per  cent.,  and  the  side  streets  are 
advanced  from  33  to  50  per  cent.    It  is  curious,  isn't  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  got  so  used  to  figures  of  this  sort  that  they  do 
not  surprise  you?    A.  Do  not  surprise  me. 

Q.  We  were  talking  about  the  Bennett  building  block.  I^/Ct  us 
look  at  the  next  one,  block  No.  90,  Temple  Court,  No.  5  to  9  Beek- 
man  street,  is  advanced  from  $800,000  to  $1,125,000;  that  is  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent.?  A.  T('mi)le  Court  here  gets  two  separate 
assessments. 

Q.  Two  separat''  buildings  or  two  separate  lots;  but  you  add 
them  together?     A.  $600,000  in  one;  then  $875,000. 

Q.  The  portion  of  it  which  you  find  there  is  assessed  at  a 
greater  increase  than  40  per  cent. — I  should  think  about  50?  A. 
From  $600,000  to  $875,000. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  Temple  Court  as  it  stands;  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Nassau  and  Ann  street  is  an  old  brick  building  in 
which  there  is  a  clothing  store,  which  has  been  braced  up  con- 
siderably to  prevent  it  from  falling,  and  I  have  had  the  figures 
brought  to  me  for  that  building,  and  find  that  it  has  increased 
from — that  the  portion  of  it,  105  to  107  Nassau  street  and  25  and 
31  Ann  street  is  increased  from  $36,000  to  $90,000;  it  is  over  150 
per  cent.— I  have  not  had  time  to  figure  it  out;  and  the  adjoining 
buildings  at  63  per  cent,  and  a  fraction,  and  then  running  down 
to  25  per  cent.,  42  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent.  How  do  you  suppose 
it  was  possible  to  make  increases  of  valuation  in  such  a  way  as 
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tliat?  A.  That  coruer  looks  as  if  there  was  some  error  some 
place,  either  last  year  or  this  year. 

(2-  On  the  opposite  block  1)2,  the  Nassau  Chambers  are  only 
increased  5  and  1-11  per  cent.;  the  Times  building  on  block  101 
increased  25  per  cent.;  the  Potter  building,  44  per  cent.;  the 
American  Tract  Society,  20  per  cent.;  the  Morse  building,  37  per 
cent.,  and  the  unfortunate  little  building  around  on  14  Beekman 
increased  47  per  cent.,  but  the  fortunate  owner  of  the  next  build- 
ing. No.  IG  Beekman  street  not  increased  a  bit.  That  looks  curi- 
ous too,  doesn't  it?    A.  It  is  not  curious,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  The  Tribune  building  increased  29  per  cent.,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing building,  the  Sun,  much  smaller  and  inconspicuous  increased 
51  per  cent.;  the  Staats  Zeitung  building  increased  43  per  cent.; 
the  World  building  increased  57  per  cent.;  Stuart  building  in- 
creased 32  per  cent,  on  Broadway;  the  Emigrant  Savings  Bank,  40 
per  cent.;  the  American  News  Company-,  44  per  cent.,  and  the 
buildings  45  and  47  Chambers  street,  52  per  cent.;  but  the  for- 
tunate owners  of  35  and  37  Chambers  street  only  10  per  cent.? 
A.  That  is  not  the  first  time  that  section  got  a  radical  shaking  up 
and  it  was  supported,  too. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  section  got  a  radical 
shaking  up,  but  I  can  take  you  right  through  the  length  of  Broad- 
way, running  into  various  sections  and  Fifth  arpni^o  and  Sixth 
avenue,  and  other  portions  of  the  city  and  multiply  these  inequali- 
ties ad  infinitum;  and  you  F-ny  that  does  not  surprise  you?  A.  No, 
it  don't  surprise  mc  Some  of  the  parts  you  spoke  of  does  not; 
but  when  you  find  the  taxpayers  coming  to  you  themselves  and 
telling  y<iu  they  believe  that  assessment  is  equitable  and  just,  and 
it  was  not  heretofore,  what  are  you  going  to  say  about  it? 

Q.  Do  5'ou  know  of  them  coming  to  you?  A.  Two  or  three 
very  prominent  men, 

Q.  Two  or  three.  And  how  many  people  live  in  the  city  of 
New  York?  A.  AVell,  but  these  men  have  some  considerable 
judgment  about  real  estate. 

Q.  That  is,  two  or  three  property  owners  came  to  you;  how 
many  people  live  in  this  city — that  is  hard  to  tell,  isn't  it?  How 
many  taxpayers  are  there?  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  513,000 
assessments. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  are  513,000  assessments — A.  I  suppose  there 
are  at  least  150,000  owners. 

Q.  We  will  say  possibly  125,000  owners,  and  of  that  number 
two  or  throe  have  come  to  von  niul  commended  vour  work — ia 
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that  it?     A.  Two  or  three  men  who  understand  real  estate  very 
well. 

Q.  Who  are  they  that  have  commended  your  work?  A.  I  will 
tell  it  to  you  privately. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  was  present  at  the  examination  yesterday  of  commissioner 
Sheehy.     I  heard  that  examination. 

Q.  And  you  heard  the  ansAvers  to  that?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
did  hear  all  of  them. 

Q.  Some  of  them?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  examination  concerning  the  personal 
tax  upon  the  Tammany  Hall  leaders  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  that  was  mvself. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  prepare  a  statement  from  the  books  of  your 
office:  have  you  prepared  such  statement?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  with  you?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  That  is  a  statement  in  reference  to  personal  taxes  upon 
Kepnblican  leaders?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  includes  only 
Kepublican  leaders;  a  number  of  people  here  you  asked  me  to  get. 

Q.  Just  read  that  and  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not 
they  swore  off  their  taxes,  or  whether  they  were  assessed. 

The  Witness  (reading  from  a  statement) — "  Wilson  Berryman, 
not  assessed  1809;  George  K.  Bidwell,  assessed  1899,  swore  off; 
Joseph  M.  Duell,  not  assessed  1898,  1899;  Leroy  B.  Crane,  not 
assessed  1898,  1899;  Ferdinand  Eidman,  not  assessed  1898,  1899; 
Charles  A.  Flammer,  assessed  1899,  swore  off;  Robert  Greacen, 
not  assessed  1899,  not  assessed  1898;  John  C.  Graham,  not  as- 
sessed 1898  or  1899,  Fred  Gibbs,  assessed  1899,  $10,000,  swore  off, 
3:29,  not  assessed  1898;  Charles  Hess,  not  assessed  1899  or  1898; 
Thomas  F.  Hamilton,  not  assessed  1899  or  1898;  George  Hilliard, 
assessed  1899,  |20,000,  swore  off,  3-17,  not  assessed  1898;  Judge 
John  Hayes,  not  assessed  1899  or  1898;  William  Henkel,  not  as- 
sessed 1899;  Judge  Ephraim  Jacobs,  not  assessed  1899  or  1898; 
James  J.  Kirwin,  not  assessed  1899  or  1898;  Charles  Lexow,  not 
assessed  1899  or  1898;  Frank  Moss,  not  assessed  1899,  assessed 
1898, 120,000,  swore  off;  Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  not  assessed  1898^1899; 
J.  Harsen  Rhodes,  assessed  1898  and  1899,  swore  off." 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  he  swore  off?  A.  Mr.  Rhodes  said 
to  me  in  connection  with  that  that  the  personal  tax  assessment 
was  an  imposition,  and  as  a  man  he  would  go  before  any  com- 
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munity  and  proclaim  it  and  sustain  it,  and  arrange  so  that  he 
would  not  be  assessed  and  be  imposed  upon  by  the  State  and  such 
a  system  in  existence. 

The  \Nitness  (continuing  reading  the  statement) — "John  Rei- 
senweber,  assessed  1899,  swore  off;  I^ispcnard  Stewart,  assessed 
1899,  swore  off;  George  W.  Wanamakor,  not  assessed  1898-1899; 
George  E,  Went  worth,  assessed  1890,  swore  off;  George  Man- 
chester, not  assessed  1898-1899;  David  Mitchell,  not  assessed  1899- 
1898." 

The  Chairman — We  will  now  adjourn  until  next  Tuesday  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock,  to  meet  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation rooms  at  203  Broadway,  the  Mail  and  Express  build- 
ing. 
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Tuesday,  June  6,  1899. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  in  the  Mail  and  Express 
building,  No.  20.3  Broadway,  New  York  city,  N.  Y,,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Costello,  Fallows, 
McEwan,  Hofifman,  Boland  and  Wilson,  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mazet — Before  the  first  witness  is  called,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  go  on  the  record: 

When  this  investigation  first  began,  a  request  was  made  of  the 
committee  for  the  privilege  of  having  counsel  here  representing 
persons  under  examination;  that  privilege  was  granted  for  the 
time  being  by  the  committee,  on  the  express  underatanding  that 
counsel  should  be  here  in  the  capacity  of  aiding  in  bringing  out 
the  facts,  and  not  to  hinder  or  impede  the  investigation  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  Counsel  who  appeared  at  that  time  came  with 
distinct  and  positive  assurance  to  the  committee  to  that  efifect, 
and  the  understanding  was  that  he  should  appear  for  that  pur- 
pose. Solely,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  developments 
have  arisen,  which  have  led  the  committee  to  reconsider  this  ques- 
tion of  granting  privilege  to  counsel.  The  committee  has  felt  that 
it  is  here  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  Members  of  Assembly, 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  feel  it  its  duty  to  maintain  and  uphold 
the  honor,  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  people.  They  felt  that  that 
honor  had  been  affronted  by  the  action  of  counsel  here,  that  the 
privileges  that  had  been  granted  by  the  committee  had  been 
grossly  and  shockingly  abused,  and,  after  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee have  decided  to  hereafter  withdraw  and  refuse  the  privi- 
lege heretofore  granted  to  counsel;  that  is,  that  hereafter  this 
committee  will  not  permit  counsel  to  appear  here  representing 
parties  under  examination.  However,  the  committee,  in  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  fair  and  not  to  take  advantage  of  any  man  to  do  him 
any  wrong  or  injury,  desires  to  make  this  additional  statement: 
That  any  man — any  individual  who  feels  himself  unjustly  accused 
or  injured  by  any  testimony  that  may  be  given  by  any  witness  on 
the  stand,  before  this  committee,  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal, 
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in  a  proper,  diguified  and  orderly  Avay,  to  tlie  committee,  and 
request  the  privilege  of  stating  facts  contradicting  any  testimony 
that  he  may  claim  is  untrue,  and  setting  himself  right  before  the 
community;  the  committee  will  accord  any  person  that  privilege 
of  appealing  to  them  for  that  re(juest,  and  -will  entertain  it,  and  if 
they  deem  it  proper  and  fair,  and  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and 
in  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  community,  will  permit  smh 
person  to  make  such  statement.  The  application,  however,  must 
be  made  to  the  committee,  through  its  chairman,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  pass  upon  it  when  it  is  presented.  That  is,  1  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  that  a  man  shall  rise  up  here  and  make  a 
disturbance  and  defend  himself,  but  that  the  request  must  come 
in  a  proper,  respectful  and  dignified  way,  to  the  committee,  and 
it  will  receive  it  and  give  it  jjroper  consideration. 

Mr.  HolTman — I  desire  to  have  the  stenographer  note  that,  so  far 
as  the  minority  is  concerned,  as  to  the  dignity  of  this  committee, 
and  as  to  the  body  that  we  represent,  that  the  minority  is  in  entire 
accord  w^ith  the  majority  upon  this  committee.  But  the  minority 
desires  to  say  at  this  time  that  at  no  time  in  the  previous  investi- 
gations has  the  right  been  curtailed  by  any  investigating  com- 
mittee, to  allow  the  heads  of  departments  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  before  the  investigating  committee,  and  the  minority  be- 
lieved at  the  beginning  of  this  investigation,  as  it  believes  now, 
that  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  city  government,  which  are 
being  investigated,  should  have  the  right  to  be  rej)resented  by 
counsel,  as  has  been  granted  in  previous  investigations. 

So  far  as  the  dignity  of  this  committee  is  concerned,  so  long  as 
this  committee  will  keep  within  the  lines  and  the  scope  of  inquiry 
which  the  honorable  body  appointing  this  committee  directed  it 
should  inquire,  no  doubt  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
its  dignity,  but  when  this  committee  permits  outside  matters  to 
be  inquired  into,  over  which  this  committee  has  absolutely  no 
control,  this  committee  does  not  sit  as  a  representative  committee 
from  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  sits  as  indi- 
viduals; we,  who  represent  the  minority  here,  Mr.  Boland  and 
myself,  will  insist  hereafter  that  the  line  of  inquiry  be  directed 
and  kept  within  the  resolution,  on  that  scope  of  inquiry  which 
we  have  been  directed  to  perform,  and  so  long  as  they  do  that 
this  committee  will  certainly  act  as  a  committee  from  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  majority  upon  this  committee 
have  seen  fit  to  deprive  the  heads  of  the  departments  from  being 
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represented  by  counsel;  and  the  minority  desires  to  dissent  from 
tlie  rule  of  the  majority  depriving  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  the  city  of  2sew  York  of  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and  bringing  out  any  facts  which  they  believe  ought  to  be  brought 
out  in  this  examination, 

Mr.  Ma/.et — I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hoffman,  that  he  assumes  that  they  came  here  as  a  matter  of 
right;  of  course,  that  is  not  the  correct  attitude;  it  is  a  privilege 
that  was  granted  and  has  been  heretofore  granted  in  investiga- 
tions, but  in  no  other  investigation  heretofore  conducted,  has  that 
privilege  been  so  shamefully  and  maliciously  abused  as  in  this 
present  investigation,  and  for  that  reason  the  committee  feel  in 
honor  bound  to  take  the  action  it  has  in  regard  to  refusing  that 
privilege  in  the  future.  I  think  that  the  people  of  this  State — 
at  least  I  hope,  that  they  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this 
committee  is  to  get  at  facts,  and  that  is  what  the  investigation  is 
being  conducted  for,  but  the  action  of  the  counsel  that  have  rep- 
resented— claimed  to  represent  the  departments  here,  has  been 
such  as,  we  think,  to  justify  the  committee  in  taking  the  action 
it  did  this  morning  in  refusing  that  privilege.  I  regret  I  cannot 
agree  with  ^Ir.  llotlman  that  they  have  aided,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  work  of  the  committee;  it  was  because  the  committee 
believed  that  they  had  not  done  that,  and  that  their  n^al  purpose 
was  to  embarrass  the  work  of  the  committee,  that  this  action  was 
taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hoffman — When  I  say  the  counsel  representing  the  heads 
of  the  departments  of  the  city  government,  I  mean  Dr.  O'Sullivan 
and  Dr.  O'Sullivan  only;  I  have  no  reference  to  any  other  counsel. 


JACOB  B.  WOOLEY,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  engaged  in  the  business  of  oriental  curios  at  No.  249  Fifth 
avenue.  I  remember  a  time,  several  years  ago,  when  I  was  miss- 
ing goods  from  my  store.  I  made  complaint  to  the  stationhouse — 
the  Thirtieth  street  stationhouse — about  it.  Two  or  three  detec- 
tives of  the  ward  were  sent  to  me,  or  to  my  store,  to  investigate 
these  complaints.  I  think  Captain  Price  was  one  of  them.  It  was 
in  the  Thirtieth  precinct.  I  was  at  103  Fifth  avenue.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  a  man  come  into  my  store  and  offer  to  sell  me  a  pawn 
ticket.    He  didn't  offer  to  sell  it  to  me — I  have  always  been  very 
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particular  what  1  do  in  ibat  respect,  aud  I  was  out  at  the  time; 
and  there  was  a  Holhiuder — I  think  his  name  was  Ottendorfer — 
he  was  worlcing  for  me,  and  I  was  out  of  the  store  at  the  time, 
and  a  man  came  in  aud  ofiferod  to  sell  a  pawnticket.  If  I  remember 
right,  I  think  the  pawn  ticket  was  for  $12,  and  he  wanted  .fi  for 
the  ticket;  so  when  I  come  in  he  handed  it  to  me.  That  is,  Otten- 
dorfer handed  it  to  me.  The  man  was  not  then  present.  I  took 
the  ticket  and  went  over  to  Eighth  avenue  to  look  at  the  vase  aud 
see  if  I  could  identify  it.  When  I  got  back  this  man  was  in  the 
store,  that  wanted  to  sell  it.  I  saw  the  vase  at  the  pawnshop. 
I  have  been  a  dealer  in  such  articles  for  twenty-two  years. 

Q.  You  understand  them,  know  their  appearance,  and   their 
marks,  as  an  expert?     A.  I  don't  know;  I  learn  something  yet; 
but  I  have  had  twenty-two  years'  experience.     I  examined  that 
vase  there,  and  did  understand  it  in  my  mind.     I  placed  a  value 
upon  it.     I  thought  it  would  be  cheap  at  wholesale  at  ^75.     Then 
1  went  back  to  the  store  aud  found  the  man  there  who  had  offered 
the  ticket.     He  was  there  at  the  time  I    came   in    the   store.     I 
looked  at  the  man  and  said  "  where  did  you  get  this  vase  from?" 
And  he  said,  "  A  friend  of  mine  gave  it  to  me."     I  turned  around 
and  looked  at  him  and  said  ''  You  do  not  look  like  a  man  that 
would  own  this  vase;  where  do  you  live?"     He  replied  119  East 
Kineteenth  street.     I  said  to  the  young  nuin  "  Oo  over  and  see 
if  he  lives  there."     He  said  ^'  If  you  don't  want  to  trust  me,  give 
me  the  pawn  ticket  back."     I  said,  "  Here  is  your  pawn  ticket," 
and  gave  it  back  to  him.     AVheji  I  went  home  that  night  I  investi- 
gated; it  was  Mr.  Samuel  Tilden's  back  yard.     It  was  very  easy 
to  remember,  being  a  noted  place.     I  sat  down  and  wrote  postal 
cards  to  every  dealer  I  could  think  of,  and  tried  to  find  the  owner 
of  the  vase,  and  then,  in  a  short  time  after  that,  Ca])tain  Price, 
as  he  is  now,  then  detective  Price,  came  in  and  asked  if  I  had 
heard  of  anybody  having  bronzes  for  sale;  that  there  had  been  a 
lot  lost.     So  I  was  pleased  to  think  I  probably  had  a  chance  to 
find  the  vase.     Well,  I  took  detective  Price  over  to  Eighth  ave- 
nue, to  this  pawnshop,  and  showed  him  the  vase,  and  he  took  it, 
and  took  it  out  of  the  store;  and  it  was  some  little  time  after  that 
I  went  into  Van  Tyne's,  and  saw  the  vase  sitting  on  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's desk,  and  I  asked  him  if  that  was  his  vase,  that  I  sent 
a  i>osta]  card  to  him;  he  said  "No,  it  is  not  my  vase;"  he  said 
Captain  Price  left  it  there.     He  said  Captain  Price  offered  to  sell 
it  to  him.     That  is  all  he  said.     I  examined  the  vase  carefully, 
and  was  satisfied  it  was  the  same  vase  I  saw  in  the  pawnshop 
and  showed  Mr.  Price.     It  was  a  vase  very   easy   identified    be- 
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cause  it  was  a  very  fine  vase,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a 
vase  very  easily  detected.  At  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  or 
some  time  later,  I  made  a  statement,  which  was  reproduced  with- 
out names,  in  the  newspaper  called  the  Mail  and  Express.  Now 
I  have  stated  the  matter  with  the  names  in  it.  I  can't  remember 
the  date  of  that  statement.    It  was  a  long  time  ago. 

-Mr.  Moss — Perhaps  Captain  Price  would  like  to  suggest  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Price — I  would  like  to  have  you  send  to  the  records  of  the 
stationhouse,  and  you  will  find  I  arrested  a  man  for  stealing  a 
plate  from  East  Euurteeuth  street;  I  convicted  that  man  and  sent 
him  to  the  penitentiary  for  one  year.  If  this  is  Mr.  Wooley,  who 
kept  in  Fifth  avenue  near  Nineteenth  street  at  that  time,  he  re- 
<! nested  that  vase  be  brought  to  their  store,  and  that  it  was  their 
property;  it  went  there  and  remained  there  some  time,  and  was 
returned  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  I  am  satisfied  Mr.  McAleenan's 
pawnbook  will  show  that  vase  was  sold  as  unclaimed  property. 
I  am  glad  this  was  brought  out.  That  was  a  plaque,  not  a  vase; 
a  plate. 

Q.  Was  this  a  plate  of  a  va.se?    A.  A  vase. 

Q.  You  know  the  difference  between  a  plate  and  vase,  do  you? 
A.  I  think  I  ought  too;  yes  sir. 

By  Mr.  Boland: 

Q.  Did  this  occur  in  1881?     A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  business  after  this  occurred?  A.  I 
have  been  in  business  from  1876  to  date. 

Q.  Were  you  twenty-two  years  in  business  when  the  question 
of  this  vase  came  up?  A.  I  started  in  1876  in  W\ishington  place, 
and  this  was,  I  think,  ten  or  twelve — between  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  can  locate  this  further  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Price  was 
then  a  detective  attached  to  the  Thirteenth  street  stationhouse? 
A.  He  was. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Captain  Price  requests  that  you  be  asked  the  question 
whether  he  ever  offered  you  a  vase?  A.  No;  he  never  offered  me 
any. 
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LOUIS  C.  WOLF,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and 
examined  bj  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  live  at  No.  311  Henry  street.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ko.  S  Eldridge  street.  I  have  made  complaints  about 
circumstances  there  to  the  police,  especially  during  the  last  two 
weeks;  down  at  Eldridge  street  stationhouse.  At  8  Eldridge 
street  in  the  basement  there  is  a  poolroom  run  by  a  man  named 
Jacobson;  a  billiard  poolroom;  in  the  rear  of  which  place  is  a 
gambling  place  where  a  game  of  "  stuss  "  is  played  continually. 
A  crowd  of  young  fellows  congregate  around  there  and  they  ter- 
rorize the  neighborhood;  so  much  so  that  people  passing  by  are 
not  safe.  There  have  been  fights  there  every  day  and  every 
night,  of  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness.  I  have  occasion  to 
call  every  night  at  Ko.  10  Eldridge  street,  and  I  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  that  these  men  fight  and  fight  for  money.  I 
mean  to  say  this,  that  they  will  stop  pedestrians  and  ask  for 
money.  They  waylay  pedestrians  from  this  gambling  place  at 
8  Eldridge.  I  have  seen  them  stop  pedestrians,  demand  money, 
fight  for  it.  I  can't  say  1  ever  saw  them  take  it;  I  saw  them  lick 
a  man  within  an  inch  of  his  life  one  night  there,  and  I  believe  it 
was  last  Wednesday  morning.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Harries,  who  lives  at  No.  10  Eldridge  street,  a  gentleman  about 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  was  going  down  stairs  on  his  way  to  the 
synagogue  next  door  about  5.30  o'clock,  and  these  fellows,  four 
of  them,  who  had  been  sleeping  on  the  stoop,  stopped  him  and 
asked  him  for  money,  and  when  they  didn't  get  it  they  chased  him 
up  stairs.  They  wouldn't  allow  him  to  go  out  of  his  house  to  go 
to  the  synagogue  because  he  wouldn't  give  them  money.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  out  of  the  window;  I  was  stopping  there  that 
night,  and  his  <.)ldest  son,  a  young  man  of  thirty  and  myself  went 
down  stairs  with  him  and  saw  him  safe  into  the  synagogue, 
which  was  next  door  to  his  house,  twelve  and  fourteen.  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  or  rather  Fridaj-  afternoon,  a  lady  who  lives 
on  the  first  floor  of  No.  10  Eldridge  street,  Mrs.  Bloomberg,  was 
sitting  on  the  steps  with  her  child.  I  was  sitting  with  a  number 
of  other  friends  of  mine  in  the  house,  on  the  top  of  the  stoop. 
Two  of  these  young  men  were  sitting  there  dnd  w^hen  she  wanted 
to  go  down  and  go  on  the  street  they  wouldn't  allow  her  to,  and 
they  struck  the  little  girl,  a  girl  about  four  only;  naturally  she 
went  at  them,  and  one  of  them  struck  her  in  the  face  so  hard  as 
to  seat  her  on  the  step.     We  then  went  down  to  the  police  sta 
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tiOD,  and  there  was  a  sergeant  at  the  desk — I  don't  know  his 
name — but  I  can  describe  him  to  you,  if  you  so  desire.  He  said 
he  would  see  to  it;  and  he  sent  a  policeman  up  there  and  when 
we  got  there  the  place  was  quiet,  and  the  policeman  told  the 
Avcman  she  was  crazy,  and  went  about  his  business.  I  went 
there  twice,  auc'  each  time  I  was  told  they  would  see  to  it;  and  1 
can  say  positively  that  that  place  has  not  been  interfered  with 
in  the  last  six  months.  They  have  great  games  there.  It  is  an 
asphalt  road  and  a  great  many  bicycles  pass  up  and  down — they 
string  across  the  road  and  stop  the  bicycles  and  upset  them. 
They  will  string  across,  four  or  five  men  across  the  street,  and 
will  upset  them;  naturally  a  fight  ensues;  then  there  is  trouble. 
I  have  never  seen  these  men  interfered  with.  The  other  night  a 
young  man  and  myself,  a  son  of  this  Mr.  Harris,  was  standing  on 
the  stoop,  and  they  came  over  and  interfered  with  us  in  this  way: 
We  were  sitting  there,  and  a  little  nephew  of  my  friend's  was 
playing  there  and  had  a  rubber  ball;  it  bounced  and  struck  one  of 
these  men,  a  big  fellow  about  twenty-five,  who  chased  after  the 
boy  and  wanted  to  hit  him.  We  interfered  and  told  him  he  could 
not.  He  said,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  will  give  you  the  same  lick- 
ing we  gave  the  fellow  the  other  night,  meaning  Friday  night, 
when  they  licked  a  man  very  severely.  That  is  about  all  there  is 
of  it.  On  ^Sunday  last  there  were  two  fights;  one  in  the  afternoon. 
I  was  home  all  day  Sunday;  I  was  suffering  with  the  toothache, 
as  I  am  now.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  fights  occur- 
ring in  a  single  night  and  arising  mostly  from  the  stopping  of 
ptdestrijins  and  bicyclists.  I  forgot  to  say  there  is  a  saloon  on 
the  corner,  on  the  same  side,  which  is  frequented  by  a  lot  of 
men,  who  are  broken  down — drunkards — and  they  fight  with 
those  men  continually;  there  is  a  rivalry  between  the  two.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  disorder  all  through  that  neighborhood,  and 
has  been  for  many  months  past.  There  are  a  great  many  dis- 
orderly houses  and  women  soliciting  on  the  street  on  the  next 
block,  on  Eldridge  street  between  Hester  and  Canal  streets,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  street;  the  number  of  the  house  escapes  me 
just  now.  It  is  a  fact  that  cards  of  this  house  are  distributed 
on  the  street  by  boys  and  young  men,  little  cards  containing  the 
printed  name  and  numbers  of  the  women  and  the  house,  which 
are  peddled  on  the  street  by  boys  and  young  lads.  It  has  been  a 
common  thing  for  months.  You  can  get  them  any  time  you  go 
around  there.  I  have  seen  many  of  them,  and  had  them  handed 
to  me.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  seen  any  police  interference  with 
that  practice.     These  houses  employ  young  men  to  stand  around 
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the  street  and  assist  the  business;  very  materially,  sir.  Young 
men  stand  around  there,  and  I  know  I  have  been  accosted  a  dozen 
times  by  "here  it  is."  These,  of  course  are  things  that  are  common- 
ly known  on  the  east  side.  Every  child  knows  it.  Little  children 
sit  on  the  steps  while  the  women  accost  the  men;  on  that  partic- 
ular stoop  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  seen  other  stoops  besides  that. 
That  is  so  on  that  east  side  and  Allen  street  and  Chrystie  street, 
so  much  so  that  the  people  on  tine  east  side,  the  respectable  people, 
have  been  shocked  and  angered  by  it  for  many  months.  I  am 
a  law  student. 


SIGMUXD  NEFTELBEKGER,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly 
sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  in  the  employ  of  this  committee.  I  visited  the  premises 
No.  8  Eldridge  street  last  night.  I  visited  this  place  about  a 
quarter  after  8  last  night;  I  was  in  company  with  another  gentle- 
man and  went  into  the  basement,  which  is  a  poolroom.  I  can't 
say  billiard  poolroom;  there  was  a  pool  table  in  the  place.  1 
played  several  games  of  pool  with  the  gentleman  that  was  with 
me,  and  he  was  stuck  about  three  or  four  games,  and  he  stopped 
and  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  I  played  two  or  three  games  with 
some  gentlmen  around  the  place;  played  about  six  or  seven  games 
altogether,  and  we  then  went  to  the  rear  of  the  poolroom;  there 
was  a  partition  between  the  poolroom  and  the  rear  room;  when 
we  got  in  the  rear  room  there  was  about  twenty-five  men  in  the 
room,  and  there  was  two  tables,  and  gambling  going  on  at  each 
table.  We  plaj'ed  two  games  there;  one  was  a  German  game 
known  as  "  stuss,"  and  the  other  was  a  game  known  as  "  turn 
over."  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  into  the  gambling-room; 
walked  right  in.  The  gentleman  with  me  sat  down  to  the  game 
known  as  "  stuss; "  I  sat  alongside  of  him.  We  played  and  won. 
I  came  out  ahead.  Liquor  was  sold  to  me  there.  There  was  no 
license  at  that  place. 


DEAN  J.  OSGOOD,  called  as  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  live  at  No.  8  West  Ninety-first  street.  I  am  in  the  soap  busi- 
ness, connected  with  the  Kendall  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Providence,  general  manager.  I  am  the  owner  of  a  flat  building 
on  Thirty-ninth  street,  Nos.  270  and  272  West  Thirty-ninth  street, 
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a  double  building.  I  purchased  that  building  in  181)2;  early  iu 
1892.  I  was  iu  that  precinct  as  the  owner  of  that  property  and 
living  there  while  Captain  Price  was  the  commander  of  that  pre- 
cinct. 

Q.  Captain  Price  has  stated  that  you  were  responsible  for  the 
drawing  of  a  petition  that  was  sent  to  the  chief  of  police,  and 
also  to  the  grand  jury,  and  that  the  names  upon  that  petition 
were  forged;  what  have  you  to  say  about  that?  A.  Well,  every- 
body signed  the  petition  whose  name  appears  there.  I  got  the 
signatures  myself,  personally.  1  dou't  know  that  1  was  particu- 
larly antagonistic  to  Captain  Price,  except  as  to  the  condition  of 
matters  there.  The  condition  of  matters  there  would  be  pretty 
hard  to  describe.  Wheu  1  bought  the  Lakewood  in  March,  1892, 
I  bought  it  with  the  understanding  that  that  was  a  clean  block. 
I  got  a  guarantee  from  the  owner  that  everyone  of  the  occupants 
living  in  the  house  were  thoroughly  respectable;  the  rental  of 
the  property  was  seventy-two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year. 
A  short  time — I  was  then  living  in  Twenty-third  street — a  short 
time  after  having  purchased  the  house  1  began  to  learn  of  con- 
ditions existing  there;  1  i)ut  a  hall  boy  <in  duty  and  locked  the 
letter-boxes;  in  about  two  weeks  1  had  about  three  tenants  left, 
wiiich  sliowed  the  condition  of  my  own  house;  then  I  moved  into 
the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  till  tin-  house  with  respect- 
able people  and  keep  things  straight,  and  I  found  out  then  the 
eondition  of  the  block — we  were  surrounded  by  houses  there  where 
sleep  was  utterly  impossible.  The  house  on  the  east  of  me,  Nos. 
2(>G  and  208,  was  occupied  by  a  class  of  people  that  sleep  was  im- 
possible at  night.  They  used  to  have  rows  and  tights  and  drunken 
quarrels  there.  The  house  in  the  rear  of  me,  the  Delaware,  I 
think  that  was.  I  don't  remember  the  number  of  it,  but  it  was  on 
Thirty-eighth  street,  was  of  the  same  class;  women,  it  was  said, 
used  to  dance  naked;  the  shades  all  up  and  all  such  performances. 
There  was  a  number  of  tiat  buildings  there,  too,  in  that  quarter. 
I  think  all  the  flat  buildings  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  of  that 
same  character.  The  houses  on  the  north  side,  perhajis  those  to 
the  south.  T  don't  know,  was  called  '*  Soubrette  Row  "  after  that. 
That  was  a  matter  of  newspaper  notoriety.  I  remember  a  whole- 
page  sheet  of  the  Herald  describing  "  Soubrette  Row.''  with  the 
]tictures  deseriptive  of  the  vice  in  the  houses.  I  think  there  were 
a  number  of  pages  in  the  Herald  and  other  papers.  I  guess  these 
houses  were  known  all  over  the  country.  All  I  was  doing  was 
trying  to  protect  the  investment  I  had  made  in  the  Lakewood. 
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I  was  simply  trying  to  defend  myself,  my  Lume  and  family.  1 
appealed  to  Captain  Price  for  relief.  When  Cai>tain  Price  was 
transferred  there  I  went  to  see  him  and  took  a  gentleman  with 
me,  a  Dr.  Seltzer;  and  I  told  Captain  Price  our  difificulties  and 
he  stated  he  was  there  to  enforce  the  law  and  would  do  so,  but 
there  was  no  relief  came  to  us.  Then  I  applied  to  the  inspector 
of  the  district,  and  finally  to  Superintendent  Byrnes.  I  don't  re- 
member the  name  of  that  inspector.  I  saw  Superintendent  Byrnes 
and  finally  I  went  to  Police  Commissioner  Murray,  I  think  it  was, 
and  was  referred  by  him  back  to  Superintendent  Byrnes.  I 
worked  along  that  line,  until  one  night  I  met  Captain  Price  in 
front  of  our  house,  in  fact  I  was  standing  on  the  step,  and  Price 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  abuse;  talked  very  loud;  I  think  anyon'.- 
could  have  heard  him  at  Seventh  avenue,  with  ordinary  hearing, 
and  that  was  a  block  away,  used  very  foul  language  and  told  m^ 
he  had  done  all  he  could  in  the  matter;  that  everything  was  all 
right;  certain  people  were  going  to  begin  action  against  me  for 
damages,  and  all  that  sort  of  business.  He  didn't  name  anybody, 
but  he  pointed  to  a  house,  pointed  to  some  flat  in  268.  He  was 
reproving  me  for  what  I  had  done  at  that  time.  He  reminded  me 
that  there  was  to  be  a  suit  brought  by  some  woman  and  pointed 
to  the  house  or  to  some  flat  next  to  me,  and  finally  he  walked 
away.  Then  I  had  exhausted  all  means  for  procuring  help,  and  I 
went  to  see  Dr.  Parkhurst.  Dr.  Parkhurst  took  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  situation  and  referred  me  to  the  attorney  of  the 
society,  and  the  society  went  to  w^ork  there  with  their  detectives, 
put  their  own  detectives  into  the  street  there,  and  the  doctor 
himself  took  a  personal  hand.  I  think  about  seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  the  neighbors  in  that  block  joined  wath  me  in  that  move- 
ment. I  remember  a  public  meeting  being  held"  in  a  church  in 
that  block.  The  house  was  packed,  I  think,  as  I  remember 
it.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  crusade  against  the  condition  of  things.  It  was 
directed  entirely  to  the  immoral  condition  of  that  neighborhood. 
The  principal  speaker  at  that  meeting  was  Dr.  Parkhurst. 
I  remember  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  at  that  meeting  gave  specific  ex- 
amples of  the  misconduct  of  policemen  in  connection  with  that 
neighborhood.  Tliere  were  several  other  speakers  there.  It  was 
a  large,  enthusiastic  meeting  and  was  reported  in  the  newspapers 
fully  at  the  time.  The  whole  city  was  interested.  I  think  the 
editor  of  the  Post  was  there,  if  I  remember  correctly.  Upon  in- 
vestigations that  were  made  by  the  agents  and  the  knowledge  of 
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the  properly  owners,  there  were  complaints  made  before  the 
grand  jury.  I  attended  as  a  witness.  I  think  Dr.  Parkhurst  at- 
tended as  a  witness,  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  Price  was  in  the 
grand  jury  room.  Agents  of  the  society  were  witnesses,  and 
neighbors  in  the  district  were  witnesses.  Nearly  every  one,  I 
think,  was  subpoenaed  that  signed  the  petition,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  went  before  the  grand  jury.  I  believe  there  were 
some  indictments.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  go  back,  I  just  hap- 
pened to  think  of  something.  Is'ext  door,  in  2GG  and  2G8,  Jared 
Flagg  rented  furnished  apartments,  and  a  Moffat  was  also  renting 
furnished  apartments,  and  he  was  followed  later  by  A.  H.  Ham- 
mond, who  rented  the  whole  of  Korn's  houses  from  250  to  256. 
If  I  recollect,  before  I  went  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  I  think  I  went  to 
the  district  attorney's  ofllce,  and  was  referred  to  Mr.  Battle — not 
Mr.  Battle,  but  Mr.  Weeks.  :Mr.  Weeks  took  hold  of  the  matter 
there  and  pushed  it  earnestly  and  he  routed  Jared  Flagg  out  of 
there  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  and  he  drove  Mr.  Moffat  out 
from  that  side  of  the  street  and  then  it  was  followed  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  four  houses  on  the  other  side  by  Moffat.  That  is 
what  the  district  attorney  said  after  my  unsuccessful  appeals  to 
the  police.  I  remember  that  Moffat  was  prosecuted  afterwards 
while  Captain  Schmittberger  was  in  command  of  the  precinct. 
I  remember  he  was  convicted.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Weeks  made 
the  prosecution.  Captain  Price  said  in  his  testimony  that  Moffat 
was  railroaded.  Mr.  Weeks  took  hold  of  that  case  very  earnestly 
and  worked  very  hard  and  Mr.  Battle  was  his  associate  in  the 
work. 

Q.  And  is  that  the  only  reason  that  you  know  of  for  accusing 
him  of  having  railroaded  Mr.  Moffat?  A.  I  don't  know  what  Mr. 
Price's  views  are  in  that  regard;  but  I  think  Mr.  Battle  did  very 
faithful — or  Mr.  Weeks  rather, — did  very  faithful  earnest  work. 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  in  evidence  at  this  point  an  indictment: 
''The  People  vs.  Charles  Moffat  (3  cases);  filed  March  the  second, 
1894,  signed  John  E.  Fellows,  district  attorney.  A  true  bill. 
Herman  Oelrichs,  foreman."  The  witnesses  named  on  the  docu- 
ments are  D.  J.  Osgood,  A.  T.  Howard,  Gabriel  Van  Cott— that  is 
a  brother  of  the  postmaster?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  R.  :\r.  Sommerville, — that  was  the  pastor  of  the  church?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Edward  Beck,  C.  H.  Tallman,  M.  Greeling,  Jacob  Korn — so 
evidently  he  was  called  in  his  own  behalf — Charles  Moffat,  James 
98 
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K.  I'lice — so  evidi'iilly  iLc  captaiu  was  a  witness  for  or  against, 
and  David  Korn,  who  evidenily  was  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf. 
Also  indictments  in  two  cases  against  Jacob  Korn,  with  the  same 
list  of  witnesses.  Also  one  indictment  against  David  Korn,  with 
the  same  list  of  witness.  Also  indictment  against  Thomas  J. 
Blessing,  with  these  witnesses:  D.  J.  Osgood,  A.  F.  Howard, 
Thomas  J.  Blessing,  Gabriel  Van  Cott,  R.  M.  Sommerville, 
Edward  Beck,  C.  II.  Tallman,  M.  O reeling  and  James  K.  Price. 

''  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  against 
David  Korn.  The  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  by  this  indictment,  accuse  David  Korn  of  the  crime  of  per- 
mitting a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes — committed 
as  follows:  The  said  David  Korn, — late  of  the  Twentieth  ward 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  county  of  New  York  aforesaid,  on 
the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  aiid  ninety-four,  at  the  ward,  city  and  county 
aforesaid,  being  the  owner  of  a  certain  building  there  situate, 
known  as  number  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  West  Thirty-ninth 
street,  unlawfully  did  knowingly  permit  the  said  building  to  be 
used  by  one  Jennie  Freeman,  and  one  Mary  Kieth,  whose  real 
christian  name  is  to  the  grand  jury  aforesaid  unknown,  and  by 
divers  other  pei-sons  whose  names  are  to  the  grand  jury  afore- 
said unknown, — for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  house  of  ill  fame 
and  assignation,  and  place  and  house  for  persons  to  visit  for  un- 
lawful sexual  intercourse,  and  for  lewd,  obscene  and  indecent 
purposes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  disorderly  house,  and 
place  of  public  resort  by  which  the  peace,  comfort  and  decency  of 
the  neighborhood  around  and  about  the  said  building  were  habitu- 
ally disturbed;  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  People  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  their  dignity.  John  R.  Fellows,  district  attorney. 
Endorsed:  Bailed  bv  Henrv  Korn,  61  East  Sixtieth.  Witnesses: 
I).  J.  Osgood,  A.  F.  Howard,  Gabriel  Van  Cott,  R.  M.  Sommer- 
ville, Edward  Beck,  C.  H.  Tallman.  M.  Greenling,  Jacob  Korn, 
James  K.  Price,  David  Korn,  Chas.  Moffat.  The  nuisa.nces 
charged  has  been  abated.  In  this  case  the  lesson  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  morals  and  the  lesson  of  the  duty  of  property  owners  to 
see  that  their  tenements  are  not  used  for  immoral  purposes  has 
been  well  inculcated  by  the  indictment.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  con- 
viction can  be  had  and  the  defendant  having  a  good  reputation, 
I  recommend  dismissal  of  the  indictment.     Stephen  J.  O'Hare, 
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assistant  district  attorney,  December  31,  1895.  Edward  Lauter- 
bach,  counsel,  22  William  street,  B.  W.  March  2,  1894.  Filed  2d 
day  of  March,  1894.  Pleads  not  S"ilty.  The  People  vs.  David 
Korn, — John  R.  Fellows,  district  attorney.  A  true  bill.  Her- 
mann Oelrichs.  foreman.  Indictment  dismissed  December  31, 
1895.     T.  A.  J." 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  the  committee  to  note  my  name  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  witness  in  any  of  these  cases.  Every  etTort  has  bein 
made  to  get  from  the  clerk  of  general  sessions  every  indictment 
found  on  that  day.    The  indictments  against  Charles  Moffat  refer 

to  the  premises  No.  269  West  Thirty-ninth  street 

The  Witness — That  is  the  house  which  he  was  removed  from  by 
Mr.  Weeks. 

Mr.  Moss— No.  266  West  Thirty-ninth  street  and  No.  252  West 
Thirty-ninth  street.  Were  those  three  of  the  houses  that  you 
had  complained  about?  A.  I  had  complained  of  the  two  first 
that  you  mentioned  there,  266  and  268. 

Mr.  IlolVman — What  do  these  indictments  charge,  Mr.  Moss? 
Mr.  Moss — Permitting  a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses, to  wit,  for  the  purpose  of  and  as  a  house  of  ill-fame  and 
assignation — with  various  language. 

The  Chairman — All  substantially  the  same  charges? 
Mr.  Moss — All  substantially  the  same  charges  with  reference 
to  these  different  houses. 

The  Witness — Just  before  these  indictments  were  made,  it  was 
a  common  thing  for  women  to  solicit  from  the  windows.  I  have 
been  solicited  in  broad  daylight  from  the  windows  of  those 
houses. 

Mr.  !Moss — I  find  no  endorsement  upon  these  indictments  show- 
ing any  disposition  of  them;  so  evidently  the  indictments  found 
in  March,  1894,  have  laid  without  trial  as  to  that  gentleman. 
Now,  the  two  cases  against  Jacob  Korn  are  for  the  same  cause 
and  refer  to  No.  266  and  268  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  Korn  being 
the  owner  and  Moffat  being  the  agent;  the  indictment  against 
David  Korn  is  for  the  same  purpose,  for  the  same  reason  rather 
and  specifies  further  that  the  building  was  allowed  to  be  used  by 
one  Jennie  Freeman  and  one  Mary  Keith,  for  improper  purposes, 
as  specified.  These  three  indictments  against  the  Korns  have 
been  dismissed  by  the  district  attorney  on  his  own  motion  with 
this  endorsement,  ''The  nuisance  charged  has  been  abated;  in 
this  case  the  lesson  of  good  citizenship  and  morals  and  the  lesson 
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of  the  duty  of  property  owners  to  see  tliat  their  tenements  are 
not  used  for  immoral  i»urposes  has  been  well  inculcated  by  the 
indictment.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  conviciion  can  be  had,  and  the 
defendant  having  a  good  reputation,  I  recommend  dismissal  of 
the  indictment.  Stephen  J.  O'Hare,  assistant  district  attorney. 
The  same  reason  is  given  for  it  on  these  three  Korn  indictments. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Who  was  the  district  attorney? 

Mr.  Moss — December  31,  181)5,  that  was  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Blessing,  the  indictment  was  dismissed  for  reasons 
which  are  stated  as  follows:  ''  July  13,  1897,  endorsement  signed 
by  Dr.  Frank  Lloyd.  Captain  James  K.  Price  informs  us  that 
there  is  not  suflScient  evidence  against  defendant  to  warrant  his 
being  placed  on  trial.  lie  is  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  assures  me  that  the  testimony  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  prosecution  is  entirely  insufficient  to  secure  a  conviction. 
I  respectfully  recommend  defendant  go  on  his  own  recognizance." 
Evidently  no  action  was  taken  upon  that  recommendation,  and 
there  follow^s  another  one  by  Mr.  Unger,  dated  December  17,  1897. 
"  The  defendant  has  repeatedly  demanded  some  final  disposition 
of  this  indictment,  and  now  renews  his  motion  to  dismiss  it.  In 
addition  to  the  recitals  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  former  endorsement,  from 
my  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
finding  of  this  indictment,  and  a  controversy  between  the  com- 
plaint Osgood  and  a  rival  real  estate  owner,  I  am  of  opinion  it 
is  improper  to  keep  this  indictment  hanging  over  defendant,  and 
as  the  people  do  not  intend  to  further  prosecute  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly secure  a  conviction,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  dismissal 
of  this  indictment.     H.  W.  Unger,  deputy."     And  so  dismissed. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  not  consulted  about  the  dismissing  of  this  indictment. 
Captain  Price  took  an  interest  in  Mr.  Blessing  and  showed  it  in  his 
conversation  with  me.  lie  w^as  a  strong  defender  of  Mr.  Blessing 
all  through  my  efforts  to  secure  an  indictment  of  those  people. 
He  has  abused  me  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Blessing  and  these  other 
people  very  frequently.  He  insulted  me  on  the  street,  a  common 
occurrence.     I  can  give  you  some  facts  about  that  Blessing  case. 

Q.  I  suggest  you  do  not.  You  have  been  sued  by  Mr.  Blessing 
on  the  dismissal  of  this  indictment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  For  false  imprisonment  and  malicious  persecution;  there- 
fore, I  suggest  that  you  say  nothing  further  than  you  have  said. 
You  were  not  the  only  witness  against  Blessing,  as  I  have  read? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  whether  or  not  there  was  a  dispute  between  you  and  a 
rival  real  estate  owner  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  testimony  of 
other  witnesses  against  him,  had  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  felt  and  realized  all  through  that  Thirty-ninth 
street  matter  that  in  fighting  against  these  people  who  were  de- 
stroying your  property,  you  also  had  to  light  against  the  captain 
of  police,  because  he  was  making  cause  with  them,  didn't  you? 
A.  I  did.  He  was  the  worst  man  I  had  to  fight,  and  that  was  the 
reason  1  went  to  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  made 
common  cause  with  me,  and  the  reason  that  the  mass  meeting 
was  held  at  the  church;  there  was  another  mass  meeting  held 
also,  at  Thirty-fifth  street,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  Dr.  Striker's 
church,  so  that  the  matter  was  well  understood.  The  mayor  of 
the  city  was  there  as  a  speaker.  Mayor  Strong  was  one  of  the 
speakers  that  evening,  and  General  Wager  Swajiie.  1  have  had 
no  acquaintance  with  Captain  Price  any  more  than  I  have  had  to 
do  with  him  in  police  matters,  and  no  enmity  against  him.  I  never 
saw  the  man  until  I  went  to  the  stationhouse.  I  have  no  animus 
against  him.  not  at  all;  no  relations  with  him;  nothing  by  which 
he  could  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  feud.  All  I  was  trying  to  do 
Avas  to  protect  my  property  and  home,  and  I  would  have  been 
very  glad  if  he  had  done  his  duty  and  relieved  me  of  the  duty. 
It  was  not  a  work  I  craved  by  any  means.  I  had  no  other  deal- 
ings, business  or  otherwise,  with  Captain  Price,  than  in  connec- 
tion with  these  houses.  Captain  Price  recently  met  me  on  Fifth 
avenue,  near  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  I  was  coming  up  Twenty- 
fourth  street  one  evening,  I  should  say  it  was  two  months  ago, 
perhaps.  I  think  this  committee  had  not  then  been  appointed — 
just  before  1  turned  into  Broadway  Captain  Price  walked  uj) 
Broadway.  I  had  an  engagement  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  turned 
down  Broadway  to  enter  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  as  I  reached  the 
door  Captain  Price  came  up  and  stuck  his  nose  into  my  face  and 
said:  "Ain't  you  Osgood?''  I  said:  "How  are  you,  Captain?" 
He  said,  "  Get  out  of  here;  how  dare  you  address  me!  "  and  with 
all  the  vile  language.  I  walked  into  Fifth  Avenue  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  I  left  him  chewing  and  swearing  to  himself.  I  had 
given  him  no  reason  for  that  outbreak,  except  saying,  "  How  are 
you.  Captain."    After  he  had  addressed  me,  I  am  under  the  im- 
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pression  that  he  lifted  his  hand  when  said  said  "  Get  out  of  here," 
I  think  he  raised  his  fist  that  way  (illuslrating).  I  pulled  open  the 
storm  door  and  walked  into  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  left  hiin.  I 
did  that  as  a  matter  of  ])recau1i<vn.  1  thouf^ht  it  was  a  very  wise 
precaution. 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  in  evidence,  also,  an  indictment:  The  People 
against  Charles  A.  Moffat,  Edward  E.  Moffat  and  Emma  Booker, 
dated  October  20,  1890,  maintaining  a  public  nuisance,  and  refer- 
ring to  certain  common,  ill-governed  houses,  to  wit:  257,  259  and 
201  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  with  special  reference  to  immoral 
practices,  on  which  it  is  endorsed  No.  1  (that  is  Charles  A.  Moffai) 
and  3  (Emma  Booker),  convicted,  with  recommendation  to  mercy. 
No.  2,  acquitted.  No.  3,  30  days  in  city  prison.  No.  1,  six  months 
in  the  penitentiary  and  fine  of  |500.  That,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
■was  obtained  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Schmittberger?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  against 
Charles  Moffat.  The  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
Y'ork,  by  this  indictment,  accuse  Charles  Moffat  of  the  crime  of 
permitting  a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes,  com- 
mitted as  follows:  The  said  Charles  Moffat,  late  of  the  Twentieth 
ward  of  the  citv  of  New  York,  in  the  county  of  New  York,  afore- 
said,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  at  the  ward,  city  and 
county  aforesaid,  being  the  agent  of  a  certain  building  there  situ- 
ate, and  known  as  No.  252  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  unlawfully 
did  knowingly  permit  the  said  building  to  be  used  by  one  (Jennie 
Freeman,  by  one  Mary  Kieth),  whose  real  Christian  name  is  to 
the  grand  jury  aforesaid  unknown,  by  divers  other  persons  to  the 
grand  jury  aforesaid  unknown,  for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  house 
of  ill-fame  and  assignation,  and  place  and  house  for  persons  to 
visit  for  unlawful  sexual  intercourse,  and  for  lewd,  obscene  and 
indecent  purposes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  disorderly 
house,  and  place  of  public  resort  by  which  the  peace,  comfort  and 
decency  of  the  neighborhood  around  and  about  the  said  building 
were  habitually  disturbed;  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  People  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  their  dignity  John  E.  Fellows,  district 
attorney.     Endorsed,  bailed   on   other  indt.     Witnesses,   D.   J. 
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Osgood,  A.  T.  Howard,  Gabriel  Van  Cott,  R.  M.  Sommerville,  Ed- 
ward Beck,  C.  H.  Tallman,  M.  Greeliug,  Jacob  Bork,  Chas.  Moffat, 
James  K.  Trice,  David  Korn.  Filed  2d  day  of  March,  18D-4. 
Pleads  not  guilty.  The  People  vs.  Charles  Moffat.  Permitting  a 
building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes.  (Section  322,  Penal 
Code.j  John  K.  Fellows,  district  attorney.  A  true  bill,  Herman 
Dedricks,  foreman." 

"  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  against 
Charles  Moffat.  Grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  Kew  York, 
by  this  indictment,  accuse  Charles  ^loftat  of  the  crime  of  per- 
mitting a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes,  comuiitted 
as  follows:  The  said  Charles  :Moffat,  late  of  the  Twentieth  ward 
of  the  citv  of  New  York,  in  the  couutv  of  New  York  aforesaid, 
<m  the  first  dav  of  February,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  at  the  ward,  city  and  county  afore- 
said, being  the  agent  of  a  certain  building  there  situate,  known 
as  No.  2C>V}  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  unlawfully  did  knowingly 
jiermit  tlu;  said  building  to  be  used  by  one  Mary  Churchill  for 
the  purposes  of  and  as  a  house  of  ill-fame  and  assignation,  and 
](ince  and  hous<'  for  persons  to  visit  for  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
( (jurse,  an<l  for  lewd,  obscene  and  indecent  purposes,  and  for  the 
jiurposes  of  and  as  a  disorderly  house,  and  place  of  public  resort 
by  which  the  peace,  comfort  and  decency  of  the  neighborhood 
around  and  about  the  said  building  were  habitually  disturbed 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  jirovided, 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
their  dignity.  John  R.  Fellows,  district  attorney.  Endorsed, 
l^ailed  by  John  B.  Quinlan.  17  Carmine  street.  Witnesses,  D.  J. 
Osgood.  A.  F.  Howard,  Gabriel  Van  Cott,  R.  N.  Sommerville, 
p:dward  Beck,  C.  H.  Tallman,  M.  Greeling,  Jacob  Korn,  Chas. 
:Moffat.  James  K.  Price,  David  Korn,  E.  E.  Price,  B.  W.  McE. 
2—04.  Filed.  2d  of  March,  1894.  Pleads  not  guilty.  The  People 
vs.  Charles  Moffat  (3  cases),  permitting  a  building  to  be  used  for 
unlawful  purposes.  (Section  322.  Penal  Code.)  John  R.  Fellows, 
district  attorney.  September  24,  1S94,  Mclntyre.  A  true  bill, 
Herman  Dedricks.  foreman." 

"  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  against 
Charles  Moffat.  The  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  by  this  indictment,  accuse,  Charles  Moffat,  of  the  crime  of 
permitting  a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes, — com- 
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mitted  us  fuUuws.    The  said  Charles  Moffat,— late  of  the  Twen- 
tieth ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  county  of  New  York 
aforesaid,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetj'-four,  at  the  ward,  city 
and  county  aforesaid,  being  the  agent  of  a  certain  building  there 
situate,  known  as  No.  268  \yest  Thirty-ninth  street,  unlawfully 
did  knowingly  permit  the  said  building  to  be  used  by  one  Florence 
Burns  for  the  purpose  of  and  as  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  assigna- 
tion, and  place  and  house  for  persons  to  visit  for  unlawful  sexual 
intercourse,  and  for  lewd,  obscene  and  indecent  purposes,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  disorderly  house,  and  place  of  public 
resort  by  which  the  peace,  comfort  and  decency  of  the  neighbor- 
hood around  and  about  the  said  building  were  habitually  dis- 
turbed; against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, and  against  the  peace  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New 
Y'ork  and  their    dignity.     John    K.    Fellows,    district    attorney. 
Endorsed:  Bailed  on  other  indictment.     Witnesses,  D.  J.  Osgood, 
A.  T.  Howard,  Gabriel  Van  Cott,  R.  M.  Sommerville,  Edward 
Beck,  C.  H.  Tallman,  M.  Greeling,  Jacob  Korn,  Charles  Moffat, 
James  K.  Price,  David  Korn,  B.  W.  Filed  2d  day  of  March,  1894. 
Pleads  not  guilty.     The  People  vs.  Charles  Moffat  (.3  cases).     Per- 
mitting a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes.     (Section 
322,  Penal  Code.)     John  R.  Fellows,  district  attorney.     A  true 
bill,  Herman  Dedricks,  foreman." 

"  Court  of  General    Sessions    of    the   Peace  of    the  city    and 
county  of  New  York.    The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
against  Jacob  Korn.     The  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  by  this  indictment,  accuse  Jacob  Korn,  of  the  crime 
of  permitting  a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes,  com- 
mitted as  follows:  The  said  Jacob  Korn, — late  of  the  Twentieth 
ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  county  of  New  York  afore- 
said, on  the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  at  the  ward,  city  and 
county  aforesaid,  being  the  owner  of  a  certain  building  there 
situate,  known  as  No.  268  West  Thirty-ninth  street, — unlawfully 
did   knowingly   permit   the   said    building  to   be   used    by   one 
Florence  Burns,  for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  house  of  ill-fame 
and  assignation,  and  place  and  house  for  persons  to  visit  for  un- 
lawful sexual  intercourse,  a.nd  for  lewd,  obscene  and  indecent 
purposes,  and  for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  disorderly  house,  and 
place  of  public  resort  by  which  the  peace,  comfort  and  decency 
of  the  neighborhood  around  about  the  said  building  were  habit- 
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uallj  disturbed;  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  their  dignity.     John  R.  Fellows,  district 
attorney.     Endorsed,  bailed  by  Henry  Korn,  61  East  Sixtieth 
street.     Witnesses,  D.  J.  Osgood,  A.  F.  Howard,  Gabriel  Van 
Cott,  R.  M.  Sommerville,  Edward  Beck,  C.  H.  Tallman,  M.  Greel- 
ing,  Jacob  Korn,  Chas.  Moffat,  James  K.  Price.  David  Korn.  For 
the  same  reasons  asserted  on  the  David  Korn  indictment  I  recom- 
mend the  dismissal  of  this.     P.  B.,  December  31.  1895,  Stephen 
J.  O'Hare,  assistant  district  attorney.     Filed,  2d  day  of  March, 
1894,  pleads  not  guilty.     The  People  vs.  Jacob  Korn,  permitting 
a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes  (section  322,  Penal 
Code)  John  R.  Fellows,  district  attorney.     A  true  bill,  Ilcrman 
Dedricks.  foreman.     Indictment  dismissed  December  31,  1895." 
"Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.     The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  against 
Jacob  Korn.     The  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New- 
York,  by  this  indictment,  accuse  Jacob  Korn, — of  the  crime  of 
permitting  a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes, — com- 
mitted as  follows:   The  said  Jacob  Korn, — late  of  the  Twentieth 
Ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  county  of  New  York  afore- 
said, on  the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  at  the  ward,  city  and 
county  aforesaid,  being  tlie  owner  of  a  certain  building  there 
situate,  known  as  number  266  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  unlaw- 
fully did  knowingly  permit  the  said  building  to  be  used  by  one 
Mary  Churchill  for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  house  of  ill-fame  and 
assignation,  and  place  and  house  for  persons  to  visit  for  unlaw- 
ful sexual  intercourse,  and  for  lewd,  obscene  and  indecent  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  purposes  of  and  as  a  disorderly  house,  and 
place  of  public  resort  by  which  the  peace,  comfort  and  decency 
ot  the  neighborhood  around  and  about  the  said  building  were 
habitually  disturbed;  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  People  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  their  dignity.     John   R.  Fellows, 
district  attorney.     Endorsed,  bailed  on  other  indictment.     Wit- 
nesses, D.  J.  Osgood,  A.  F.  Howard,  Gabriel  Van  Cott,  R.  M. 
Sommerville,  Edward  Beck,  C.  H.  Tallman,  M.  Greeling,  Jacob 
Korn,  Charles  Moffat.  James  K.  Price,  David  Korn.    For  the  same 
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reasons  oiuloi'sed  on  the  David  Korn  indictment,  I  recommend 
the  dismissal  of  tliis  V.  B.  December  31,  1895.  Stephen  J. 
O'Hare,  assistant  district  attornev.  Filed  2d  dav  of  March, 
1894.  Pleads  not  guilt}-.  The  People  against  Jacob  Korn,  per- 
mitting a  building  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes  (section  322, 
Penal  Code)  John  R.  Fellows,  district  attorney.  A  true  bill. 
Herman  Dedricks.  foreman.  Indictment  dismissed  December  31, 
1895." 

"  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  citv 
and  county  of  New  York.  The  People  of  the  State  of 
New  York  against  Charles  A.  Moffat,  Edward  E.  Moffat  and 
Emma  Booker.  The  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  by  this  indictment  accuse  Charles  A.  Moffat,  Edward  E. 
Moffat  and  Emma  Booker  of  the  crime  of  maintaining  a  public 
nuisance  committed,  as  follows:  The  said  Charles  A.  Moffat, 
Edward  E.  ^loffat  and  Emma  Booker,  all  late  of  the  Twentieth 
Ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  county  of  New  York  afore- 
said, on  the  eighth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six.  and  on  divers  other  days 
and  time  between  the  said  day  and  the  day  of  the  taking  of  this 
inquisition  at  the  ward,  city  and  county  aforesaid,  with  force  and 
arms,  unlawfully  did  keep  and  maintain  certain,  common,  ill- 
governed  houses,  to  wit,  the  premises  known  as  Nos.  257,  259  and 
261  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  in  the  said  city  and  in  their  said 
houses  for  ther  own  lucre  and  gain,  certain  persons  whose  names 
are  to  the  grand  jury  aforesaid  unknown,  as  well  men  as  women, 
of  evil  name  and  fame  and  dishonest  conversation,  to  frequent 
and  come  together  then  and  on  said  other  days  and  times,  there 
unlawfully  and  willfully  did  cause  and  procure,  and  the  said  men 
and  women  in  said  house,  at  unlawful  times,  as  well  in  the  night 
as  in  the  day,  then  and  on  said  other  days  and  times  there -to 
be  and  remain,  tippling,  drinking,  gaming,  cursing,  swearing, 
quarreling,  making  great  noises  and  otherwise  misbehaving 
themselves,  unlawfully  and  willfully  did  permit  and  suffer,  to 
the  great  annoyance,  injury  and  danger  of  the  comfort  and  re- 
pose of  a  great  number  of  persons,  good  citizens  of  our  State 
there  residing  and  passing  and  rei)assing,  to  the  common  and 
public  nuisance  of  the  said  citizens;  against  the  form  of  the 
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statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace 
of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  their  dignity.  John 
R,  Fellows,  district  attorney.  Indorsements:  Fik'd  I'Oth  day 
of  October,  189G.  Pleads  not  guilty  as  to  all.  The  People 
against  1,  Charles  A.  Moffat;  2,  Edward  E.  Moffat,  and  3,  Emma 
Booker.  John  R.  Fallows,  district  attorney.  So.  3,  30  days 
city  prison;  No.  1,  G  months  penitentiary,  and  fined  $500,  etc. 
J.  F.  A  true  bill.  Part  4,  November  17,  1806.  Francis  Iliggin, 
foreman.  No.  1,  2  and  3,  part  4,  November  13,  1896.  Tried  and 
1  and  3  convicted  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  No.  2  ac- 
quitted, 17,  maintaining  a  public  nuisance,  section  322  Penal 
Code.  Copy  furnished  to  district  attorney.  Witnesses:  Ottioer 
F.  J.  Hughn,  Twentieth  Precinct,  Dr.  Jos.  A.  Shears.  Bail  fixed 
at  $1,000.  Court,  M.  T.  M.  M.,  October  20,  1S96.  Noe.  2  and  3 
bailed,  S.  A.  O.,  October  20,  1896.  By  cash  deposit  of  Chas.  A. 
Moffat,  213  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  upon  the  grounds  men- 
tioned in  the  within  petition  and  by  consent  of  district  attorney 
fines  remitted.  J.  F.  P.  4,  May  2."),  1897.  No.  3.  Sex,  female, 
age,  33,  nativity,  Newark,  N.  J.,  residence,  259  West  Thirty-ninth 
street;  occupation,  janitres^;  married  or  singk',  widow;  educa- 
tion, yes;  religious  instruction,  protestaut;  parents  living,  mother 
only;  temperate  or  intemperate,  temperate;  before  convicted,  no. 
No.  1,  sex,  male;  age,  62;  nativity,  New  York;  residence,  213  West 
Thirty-eighth  street;  occui)ation,  real  estate;  married,  yes;  edu- 
cation, yes;  religious  instruction,  protestaut;  parents  living,  no; 
temperate  or  intemperate,  temperate;  before  convicted,  no." 

"  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  the  citv  and  county 
of  New  York.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  against 
Thomas  J.  Blessing.  The  grand  jury  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  by  this  indictment  accuse  Thomas  J.  Blessing,  of  the 
crime  of  keeping  and  maintaining  a  common  bawdy  house  and 
house  of  ill-fame,  committed  as  follows:  The  said  Thomas  J. 
Blessing,  late  of  the  Twentieth  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
the  county  of  New  York  aforesaid,  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  after- 
wards, to  the  day  of  the  taking  of  this  inquisition,  at  the  ward, 
city  and  county  aforesaid,  a  certain  common  bawdy  house  and 
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house  of  illfanie,  unlawfully  and  wickedly  did  keep  and  main- 
tain; and  in  said  bouse  divers  ill-disposed  persons,  men  as  well  as 
women,  and  common  prostitutes  on  the  days  and  times  aforesaid, 
as  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  day,  there  unlawfully  and 
wickedly  did  receive  and  entertain;  and  in  which  said  house  the 
said  evil  disposed  persons  and  common  prostitutes,  by  the  con- 
sent and  procurement  of  the  said  Thomas  J.  Blessing — on  the  day 
and  times  aforesaid,  there  did  commit  whoredom  and  fornication; 
whereby  divers  unlawful  assemblies,  disturbances  and  lewd  of- 
fenses on  the  day  and  times  aforesaid,  as  well  in  the  night  as  in 
the  day,  were  there  committed  and  perpetrated;  to  the  great  dam- 
age and  common  nuisance  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  said 
State  there  inhabiting  and  residing,  in  manifest  destruction 
and  subversion  of  and  against  good  morals  and  good  manners, 
against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  their  dignity.  Second  count — And  the  grand  jury  aforesaid. 
by  this  indictment  further  accuse  the  said  Thomas  J.  Blessing  of 
the  crime  of  maintaining  a  public  nuisance,  committed  as  follows: 
The  said  Thomas  J,  Blessing,  late  of  the  ward,  city  and  county 
aforesaid,  afterwards,  to  wit:  On  the  first  dav  of  Februarv,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  -hundred  and  ninety-four, 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  the  said  day  and 
the  day  of  the  taking  of  this  inquisition,  at  the  ward,  city  and 
count}'  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  unlawfully  did  keep  and 
maintain  a  certain  common,  ill-governed  house,  and  in  his  said 
house  for  his  own  lucre  and  gain,  certain  persons  whose  names 
are  to  the  grand  jury  aforesaid  unknown,  as  well  men  as  women, 
of  evil  name  and  fame  and  dishonest  conversation,  to  frequent 
and  come  together  then  and  on  said  other  da^-s  and  times,  there 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  did  cause  and  procure,  and  the  said  men 
and  women  in  said  house,  at  unlawful  times,  as  well  in  the  night 
as  in  the  day,  then  and  on  said  other  days  and  times  there  to  be 
and  remain,  tippling,  drinking,  gaming,  cursing,  swearing,  quar- 
reling, making  great  noises  and  otherwise  misbehaving  them- 
selves, unlawfully  and  wilfully  did  permit  and  suffer,  to  the 
great  annoyance,  injury  and  danger  of  the  comfort  and  repose 
of  a  great  number  of  jiorsons,  good  citizens  of  our  said  State 
there  residing,  and  passing  and  repassing,  to  the  common  nuis- 
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ance  of  the  said  citizens,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  their  dignity.  Third  count — And 
the  grand  jury  aforesaid,  by  this  indictment  further  accuse  the 
said  Thomas  J.  Blessing,  of  the  crime  of  keeping  a  disorderly 
house,  committed  as  follows:  The  said  Thomas  J.  Blessing,  late 
of  the  ward,  city  and  county  aforesaid,  afterwards,  to  wit:  On 
the  first  dav  of  February,  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times 
between  the  said  day  and  the  day  of  the  taking  of  this  inquisi- 
tion, at  the  ward,  city  and  county  aforesaid,  unlawfully  did  keep 
a  certain  ill-governed  and  disorderly  house,  the  same  being  a 
place  of  public  resort,  and  in  the  said  house  and  place  of  public 
resort,  for  his  own  lucre  and  gain,  certain  persons,  as  well  men 
as  women,  of  evil  name  and  fame,  and  of  dishonest  conversation, 
to  frequent  and  come  together,  then  and  on  the  said  other  days 
and  times,  there  unlawfully  and  wilfully  did  cause  and  procure, 
and  the  said  men  and  women  in  his  said  house,  at  unlawful  times, 
as"  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  day,  then  and  on  the  said  other 
days  and  times,  there  to  be  and  remain,  drinking,  tippling,  gamb- 
ling, rioting,  disturbing  the  peace,  whoring  and  misbehaving 
themselves,  un'nwfully  and  wilfully  did  permit,  and  yet  continue 
to  permit,  by  reason  whereof  the  peace,  comfort  and  decency  of 
the  neighborhood  around  and  about  the  said  house  were,  and  yet 
are  habitually  disturbed,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  their  dignity.  John  R,  Fellows,  dis- 
trict attorney.  Filed  2d  day  of  March,  1894.  Pleads  not  guilty, 
March  Sth.  The  People  vs.  Thomas  J.  Blessing,  John  R.  Fellows, 
district  attorney.  December  9,  1897,  bail  discharged.  A  true 
bill,  Hermann  Oelrich,  foreman,  December  17,  1897,  indictment 
dismissed.  J.  E.  V.  Bailed  by  Herman  Joveshof,  No.  253  West 
Thirty-ninth  street.  Witnesses:  D.  J.  Osgood,  A.  F.  Howard, 
Thomas  J.  Blessing,  Gabriel  Van  Cott,  R.  M.  Sommerville,  Ed- 
ward Beck,  C.  H.  Tallman,  M.  Creeling,  James  K.  Price,  see  en- 
dorsement inside.  Captain  James  K.  Price  informs  us  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  against  defendant  to  warrant  his  being 
placed  on  trial.  He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  assures  me  that  the  testimony  that  can  be  produced  by  the 
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prosecuiiou  is  entirely  suilicient  to  secure  a  conviction,  1  re- 
spectfully recommend  defendant  to  go  on  his  own  recognition. 
I>.  Frank  Lloyd,  December  7,  1897.  The  defendant  has  re- 
peatedly demanded  some  final  disposition  of  this  indictment  and 
now  renews  his  motion  to  dismiss  it.  In  addition  to  the  recitals 
in  Mr.  Lloyd's  former  endorsement,  from  my  personal  knowledge 
of  this  indictment,  are  a  controversy  between  the  complainant, 
Osgood,  and  a  rival  real  estate  owner.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  improper  to  keep  this  indictment  hanging  over  defendant,  and 
as  the  people  do  not  intend  to  further  prosecute,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly secure  a  conviction,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  dismissal 
of  this  indictment.  December  9,  1897.  H.  W.  Unger,  defendant. 
J.  Vovent,  D.  Frank  Lloyd.     A.  D.  A." 

Examined  by  Mr.  Boland: 

I  bought  this  property  in  1892. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  anybody  else  about  the  property  adjoin- 
ing— the  immoral  practices  in  the  property  adjoining  to  anybody 
else  besides  the  captain  of  the  precinct?  A.  I  went  and  saw  the 
captain  first. 

Q.  I  know,  but  did  you  report  to  any  other  police  official  be- 
sides the  captain;  did  you  take  any  other  steps  to  stop  those 
practices  besides  the  captain?  A.  Oh,  yes.  Saw  the  inspector 
and  superintendent,  and  then  the  president  of  the  police  board. 

Q.  They  all  refused  to  take  any  action?  A.  Ko;  they  didn't 
refuse;  they  merely  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  testify  before  an  investigation  before  about 
this  matter?    A.  No,  sir. 


') 


Mr.  Price — I  would  like  the  chairman  to  ask  the  witness  if 
he  is  not  Mr.  Moss's  client. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  admit  that;  he  is. 

Mr.  Price — Will  you  ask  him  if  Inspector  McAvoy  wasn't  the 
inspector  in  the  district  at  that  time? 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  testified  you  did  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  in- 
spector? A.  I  remember  Inspector  McAvoy  very  well,  but  I 
don't  recollect  whether  he  was  the  inspector  at  that  particular 
time  or  not. 
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Mr.  Price — May  I  be  permitted  to  show  ^Ir.  Osgood  his  own  let- 
ters to  Inspector  McAvoy?  • 

The  Witnt^ss — I  do  not  say  that  McAvoy  was  not  the  inspector. 
I  say  I  don't  recollect.  I  know  Mr.  McAvoy,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  inspector  at  one  time,  but  don't  recollect  the  date. 

Mr.  Price — May  I  ask  the  chairman  to  ask  Mr.  Osgood  if  my 
predecessor.  Captain  Westervelt,  did  not  raid  his  house,  it  being 
let  to  prostitutes? 

The  Chairman — At  what  time? 

Mr.  Price — Previous  to  my  taking  command  of  the  Twentieth 
precinct. 

The  Chairman — When  did  you  take  command? 

Mr.  Price — The  30th  of  January,  1894.  Previous  to  my  taking 
command  of  the  Twentieth  precinct  wasn't  Mr.  Osgood's  house 
raided  by  Captain  Westervelt? 

The  Witness — I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  Captain  West- 
ervelt or  Cross,  but  I  went  to  Captain  Westervelt  and  made  a 
complaint,  and  the  next  day  I  was  called  to  Washington;  during 
my  absence  Captain  Westervelt  went  there  and  took  a  family 
out  of  one  apartment. 

My  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  thf  complaint  you  made  to  Captain  Westervelt? 
A.  About  the  condition  of  the  street  and  block.  Now,  I  don't 
know,  these  people  were  new  people  there;  they  came  there  with 
very  good  recommendations,  and  I  don't  know  what  their  char- 
acter was;  I  believe  the  man  was  a  business  man  on  Eighth 
avenue;  it  was  so  reported,  and  that  thing  occurred. 

Q.  Were  they  convicted?  A,  I  never  heard  of  it  after  the 
arrest. 

Q.  Captain,  were  they  convicted? 

Mr.  Price — Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they;  what  were  their  names? 

Mr.  Price — I  will  give  you  the  record.  Will  the  chairman 
kindly  ask  the  witness  if  the  conviction  of  Charles  Mofifat  was 
not  secured  on  the  last  indictment  read  by  Mr.  Moss  after  I  had 
left  the  precinct? 
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Mr.  Moss — That  is  perfectly  clear.  It  shows  on  the  records 
(jiud  is  submitted. 

Mr.  Trice — 1  did  uot  so  understand  it  when  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Moss — It  shows  it  was  secured  under  the  administration 
of  Cajitain  Schmittberger. 

Mr.  Trice — That  was  the  case  I  referred  to  as  railroaded. 

The  Chairman — You  can  testify  to  that  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Moss — I  would  like  to  ask  Captain  Price:  What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  that  Moffat,  who  was  convicted  under  the  prose- 
cution of  Mr.  \Veeks  in  1S9G,  was  railroaded?  A.  No  reflection 
on  Mr.  Weeks. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  was  railroaded?  A.  I  will 
explain  that  when  I  take  the  stand. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  now?  A.  It  is  possible  for  the  best  judge 
and  best  district  attorney  and  the  most  honest  jury  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  perjured  tesiimony. 

Q.  The  witnesses  upon  th>?  back  of  this  indictment  are  OflScer 
P.  J.  Hughes,  Twentieth  precinct,  and  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Shears. 
Those  are  the  only  witnesses  marked  on  the  indictment?  A.  I 
don't  know  who  the  witnesses  were. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know  who  the  witnesses  were,  and  you  do  know 
who  the  judge  was,  and  you  do  know  who  the  district  attorney 
was,  how  can  you  say  that  Moffat  was  railroaded?  A.  I  will  ex- 
plain that  when  I  take  the  stand. 

Q.  You  are  on  the  stand  now?  A.  Because  the  evidence,  I 
am  informed,  and  upon  investigation  made,  was  perjured. 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Captain,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  a  man  on  the 
stand  to  make  accusations?    A.  It  was  asserted 

Q.  It  is  a  serious  thing  for  a  man  on  the  stand  to  make  ac- 
cusations of  crime.  No  man  could  realize  that  better  than  an 
officer  of  the  law.  Now  who  do  you  say  perjured  his  evidence? 
A.  The  witness  in  the  case. 

Q.  Which  one?    A.  That  I  will  have  to  refer  back. 

Q.  Do  you  know?     A.  From  information  and  belief  and  in 
vestigation,  yes. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Price's  son  will  please  step  away  from  him. 
The  Chairman — I  want  him  to  step  back. 
Mr.  Price — He  is  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss — I  know  it.  That  is  the  reason  I  don't  want  him  ta 
coach  vou. 
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The  Chainnan — Step  back  away  from  the  witness. 
Mr.  Moss — You  can  find  a  seat  here,  Mr.  L.  Price.    I  want  von 
to  have  every  eouveuience. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Price,  you  have  made  a  serious  accusation.  First, 
that  Mr.  Moffat  was  railroaded?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  hk?cond,  that  he  was  railroaded  on  perjury?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  read  you  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
against  him.  Now  which  one  was  it,  or  who  was  it?  A.  I  wasn't 
at  the  trial.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  is  it,  you  have  come  here  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee and  are  testifying  in  public  that  witnesses  committed  per- 
jury without  even  knowing  who  they  were?  A.  I  wasn't  at  the 
trial.    I  will  find  the  proof  later  on.     I  will  give  you  this  proof. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  ^Veeks  that  at  any  time?  A.  No;  I  wasn't 
at  the  court. 

Q.  ^^'hat  interest  liad  you  in  Mr.  Mollat  that  makes  you  feel 
such  an  intfMcst  in  his  case?  A.  Absolutely  no  other  interest 
than  any  police  ollict'r  of  this  commuuily  should  take  when  he 
knows  an  innocent  man  is  accused  of  a  crime. 

Q.  Wasn't  Mr.  Moffat  the  agent  of  those  places?  A.  No,  sir; 
he  was  the  owner  of  some  houses. 

Q.  Mr.  Moffat  was  the  owner  of  the  house?  A.  Of  some 
Louses. 

Q.   He  was  the  owner  of  some  houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  Jn  what  did  tlie  jierjury  consist?  A.  That  at  i)resent  I 
won't  answer. 

Q.  Why,  because  you  don't  know?  A.  No.  Not  because  I  don't 
know,  but   I   will  have  to  consult  some  records. 

Q.  H  you  don't  know,  that  is  a  good  reason?  A.  I  don't  say 
I  don't  know;  don't  put  words  in  my  mouth. 

Q.  I  say,  if  you  say  yon  don't  know,  that  is  a  good  answer  and 
]   will  not  i)ush  it?     A.   I   won't  say  that. 

Q.  \f  you  do  know,  tell  us?    A.   I  am  here  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  H"  you  know,  tell  us?  A.  I  won't  answer  that  question 
now,  because  it  concerns  this  suit. 

Q.  What  suit?    A.  You  are  the  counsel  in  this  case. 

Q.  I  waive  any  rights  or  interest  involved  in  that  suit.  A.  I 
won't  involve  my  evidence  now. 

Q.  Your  evidence?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  will  not  involve  your  evidence.  Are  you  in- 
terested  in  the  lilessing  case?     A.  I'ositively,  I  am. 
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Q.  You  are  taking  care  of  Mr.  Blessing's  interests?  A.  No. 
I  aui  doing  my  duty  as  a  i)olice  officer, 

Q.  Mr.  Blessing  had  a  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Thirty-ninth 
street  and  Eighth  avenue  adjoining  Mr.  Osgood's  house,  hadn't 
he?  A.  That  is  a  question  that  affects  this  suit  that  is  pending 
and  I  am  not  going  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Moss — Direct  him  to  answer. 
The  Chairman — As  to  the  location  of  the  saloon? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Blessing  resided  at  Thirty-ninth  street  and 
Eighth  avenue,  that  was  his  home. 

Q.  That  was  his  saloon?  A.  He  had  a  liquor  place  downstairs; 
his  home  was  upstairs. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  place  mentioned  in  this  indictment  against 
Thomas  J.  Blessing,  is  it  not?  A.  That  is  the  house  mentioned 
in  that  indictment  as  a  house  of  assignation  and  prostitution. 

Q.  And  it  was  upon  that  charge  that  the  grand  jury,  of  which 
Mr.  Oelrichs  was  the  foreman  indicted  Mr.  Blessing,  after  you 
attended  before  the  grand  jury,  wasn't  it?  A.  Mr.  Blessing  was 
indicted  by  that  grand  jury. 

Q.  Y^'our  name  is  endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  indictment  as 
a  witness?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  were  a  witness?  A.  Y^es,  sir;  it  is  on  the 
stenographer's  minutes  and  can  be  found. 

Q.  After  you  testified  the  grand  jury  found  an  indictment?  A. 
There  was  an  indictment  found. 

Q.  And  the  testimony  in  that  case  was  that  the  prostitutes 
who  lived  in  Soubrette  Kow  and  in  the  other  houses,  congre- 
gated in  the  back  room  of  Blessing's  saloon,  which  was  up  against 
Mr.  Osgood's  house,  and  made  such  loud  and  vile  noises  as  to 
be  a  nuisance  to  the  tenants  in  that  house,  wasn't  it?  A.  No 
prostitutes  there. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  evidence?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  evidence?  A.  I  decline  to  tell  yon,  because 
you  are  an  interested  party  in   that  suit. 

Q.  I  withdraw  all  interest?    A.  I  do  not. 

(}.  The  jtoint  I  am  interested  in,  and  I  think  the  point  the 
committee  is  interested  in  is  this,  and  it  is  all  I  care  to  show 
from  you  on  this  point,  that  you,  having  gone  in  to  stand  for 
a  man  who  is  accused  of  law-breaking,  he  having  been  indicted 
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after  jour  testimony  in  his  behalf,  the  district  attorney  having 
dismissed  the  indictment  upon  your  statement,  as  appears  upon 
the  indictment,  and  that  without,  consultation  with  Mr.  Osgood, 
then  Mr.  Blessing  turns  around  and  sues  Mr.  Osgood  for  damages, 
and  you  say  as  a  police  officer  you  are  assisting  Mr.  Blessiag  t» 
get  judgment  against  Mr.  Osgood?  A.  I  didn't  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  don't  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  me  if  Mr.  Blessing 
gets  a  thousand  dollars  or  a  thousand  cents;  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  I  am  here  as  a  policeman  to  tell  the  truth,  if  called 
as  a  witness. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  your  case?  A.  No.  sir;  this  case  is  your 
case. 

Q.  You  speak  as  your  case— I  wanted  to  i^ee  what  interest  a 
police  captain  has  in  a  private  transaction;  by  a  man  charged 
with  being  a  divekeeper,  against  a  citizen  who  was  one  of  ^he 
accusers?  A.  Will  you  assume  the  responsibity  that  Mr. 
Blessing  was  a  divekeeper? 

Q.  I  said  who  was  so  charged?  A.  ^Vill  y„„  assume  the  re- 
sjtonsihility? 

Jfr.  Moss — You  must  not  ask  me  questions. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  .about  Edward  Moffat  being  railroaded. 
That  is  the  point  I  want  to  ask  you  about  especially.  You  exon- 
erate Mr.  Weeks,  who  was  the  i)ro^ecutor;  you  exoup  ate  the 
judge  who  tried  him;  and  now  you  say  witnesses  committed  per- 
jury and  you  do  not  tell  m  their  names.  I  asked  you  what  the 
perjury  was  and  you  cannot  tell  us  the  perjury.  Will  you  state 
any  clearer,  having  made  this  positive  accusation  here  against 
citizens  of  New  York— will  you  state  further  what  that  railroad- 
ing consisted  in?  A.  I  must  decline  to  answer  your  question,  and 
1  would  like  to  state  my  reasons  for  declining. 

Mr.  Moss— Very  well. 

Captain  Price— I  do  not  think  your  question  is  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry  here.  I  know  where  it  affects  the  suit  that  Mr.  Osgood 
and  Mr.  Blessing  is  engaged  in,  and  which  you  are  counsel  for 
and  resting  in  the  belief  that  if  I  did  answer  that  question  now,  I 
would  be  imparting  to  you  information  that  you  are  seeking  for 
in  a  civil  action,  I  must  decline  to  answer. 
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Mr.  Moss— There  is  a  show  of  fairness  in  \\]\i>  slalciiM-iii.  Imt  it 
is  only  a  show.  T  have  ti'ied  to  p;ive  the  witness  every  opportiini^j 
to  make  good  his  accusation  against  I  lie  character  of  individuals. 

The  Chairman  —I  am  instructed  bv  the  committee  to  direct  the 
witness  to  answer  the  question.  You  are  so  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Tie  Witness— Hy  the  committee  or  by  the  chairman? 

The  Chairman — By  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  you  want  to  speak  to  the  witness  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    What  right  has  he  to  ask  by  whom  he  is  instructed? 

The  Witness — Will  you  kindly  repeat  the  question? 

Q.  (repeated.)  You  have  spoken  about  Edward  Moffat  being 
railroaded.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  ask  3'ou  about  especially. 
You  exonerate  Mr.  Weeks  who  was  the  prosecutor;  you  exonerate 
the  judge  who  tried  him;  and  now  you  say  witnesses  committed 
perjury  and  you  do  not  tell  us  their  names.  I  asked  you  what  the 
perjury  was  and  you  could  not  tell  us  the  perjury.  Will  you  state 
any  clearer  having  made  this  positive  accusation  here  against 
citizens  of  New  York will  you  state  further  what  that  railroad- 
ing consisted  in?  A.  False  swearing  by  witnesses  against  this 
man  ]\roffat  procured  to  do  so  as  a  work  against  me  by  D.  J.  Os- 
good. 

Q.  ^■(»ll  want  to  be  understood  as  making  the  direct  accusation 
here  that  1).  .1.  O.'^good  procured  witnesses  against  Mr.  Moffat  to 
swear  falsely  do  you?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  >\'ho  were  those  witnesses?     A.  That  goes  into  that  suit. 

Mr.  Moss^^^'e  are  not  trying  to  protect  ourselves — I  am  not 
and  Mr.  Osgood  is  not — by  holding  uj)  any  old  suit.  This  is  an 
inquiry  concerning  one  IMoffat.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Mr.  JJlessing.  Nobody  is  claiming  any  pi'i\ilege  exccj)!  Mr. 
Price. 

The  \\'ilUfSis — Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman — Why  should  you  gc»  into  this  matter? 

-Mr.  Moss — Because  the  accusation  has  been  made  and  I  am 
going  to  do  something  willi  it.  It  is  lime  to  do  something  with 
such  accusations. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  If)  state  wlio  the  witness  was?     A.  Yes  sir; 
at  this  certain  time  I  do. 
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Q.  Do  you  decline  to  state  what  the  perjury  was?  A.  False 
swearing. 

Q.  As  to  what?     A.  Hired  for  false  swearing. 

Q.  As  to  what?  A.  As  to  the  incidents  and  evidence  connected 
with  the  case  in  Thirty-ninth  street  in  which  Mr.  Osgood  was 
involved. 

Q.  Were  they  police  officers?     A.  No. 

Mr.  :Moss — Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  having  taken,  as 
1m  did  the  other  day 

(During  a  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  committee, 
Captain  Price  spoke  in  an  undertone  to  Mr.  Moss  and  showed  a 
bundle  of  papers.  Mr.  Mof^s  put  liis  hand  forward  to  take  the 
j>apers.i 

Captain  Price — Not  on  your  life. 

Mr.  Moss — Put  those  letters  in  your  pocket  and  stop  making 
monkey  shines  with  them.  You  olYered  them  to  me,  and  you 
withdrew  them,  as  you  do  everything.  Let  it  be  noted  on  the 
r»(ord  that  tlif  witness  ottered  me  certain  letters  and  pointed 
to  the  witness  Osgood,  and  indicated  that  the  letters  were  written 
by  him.  [  imt  out  my  hand  to  take  them,  and  put  them  in 
evidence,  not  knowing  what  they  arc;  l)nt  he  declined  to  offer 
tl.M'm. 

The  Witness— That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  simply  in  the  line  of  the  rest  of  the  conduct. 
That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  as  far  as  it  is  at  all 
s»'nsible  to  go  in  giving  the  captain  an  opportunity  to  make  good 
his  assertions.  He  having  made  an  accusation  and  failed  to  press 
it,  I  move  to  strike  the  accusation  from  the  record,  with  all  testi- 
mony relating  to  it.     It  amounts  to  a  ruling. 

Mr,  Hoffman — As  to  the  evidence  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Moss — As  relating  to  Mr.  Osgood. 

The  Chairman — All  matters  in  relation  to  the  accusation  on  the 
record? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Chairman— How  will  the  stenographer  know? 

Mr.  Moss— Well,  we  will  simply  enter  that  here  now.     That  is 
sufficient — the  passing  of  the  resolution  is. 
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The  Chairman — The  motion  is  granted. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  want  to  say  that  has  been  my  contention  all 
along.  We  are  inquiring  outside  the  line  of  inquiry,  and  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  gone  into  originally. 


JAMES  I.  KAYMOND,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  connected  with  the  firm  of  Vantine  and  Company,  dealers 
in  oriental  curiosities.  I  know  Mr.  Wooley,  engaged  in  .some- 
thing of  the  same  line  of  business,  on  Fifth  avenue — John  B. 
Wooley  or  Jacob  B.  Wooley.  I  remember  Mr.  Wooley  coming  to 
me  some  years  ago  and  talking  about  a  bronze  vase  that  was 
resting  on  my  desk  at  that  time;  I  remember  something  about  it; 
very  indistinctly.  Mr.  Wooley  pointed  to  this  vase  and  we  had 
some  talk  about  the  vase;  I  think  there  was  something  of  that 
sort.  As  I  recollect  it,  we  had  some  goods  stolen  and  I  think 
he  had  some.  I  think  they  were  brought  in.  I  think  we  applied 
to  the  police  to  help  us  out  on  it  in  some  way,  and  I  think  they 
sent  Captain  Price  up  there — as  a  detective,  I  believe.  If  I  am 
right,  I  think  as  a  detective.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Mr.  Price 
brought  the  vase  in  to  me.  I  know  several  pieces  were  brought 
in. 

Q.  Mr.  Wooley  stated  this  morning  that  he  saw  the  vase  upon 
your  desk  and  he  asked  you  how  you  got  it,  and  that  you  told 
him  Mr.  Price  had  brought  it  to  you  and  had  asked  a  certain 
price  of  monev  for  it.  IJo  vou  remember  anvthing  of  that?  A. 
I  think  it  came  in  with  some  of  our  own,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
asked  any — that  we  would  not  buy  a  thing  that  was  not  ours. 

Q.  Mr.  Wooley  did  not  say  that  you  had  brought  it,  but  had  said 
that  Detective  Price  left  it  there  and  asked  a  certain  amount  for 
it,  or  said  a  certain  amount  must  be  paid  on  it,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Do  you  remember  that?  A.  I  don't  think  so;  not 
anything  that  was  not  our  own. 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  of  the  matter?  A.  I:  is 
very  indistinct. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  a  statement  at  the  time  which  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the  Mail  and  Express?     You 
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en^'  that  article  in  the  Mail  and  Express,  did  you  not?     A.  I 
dcn't  remember  it. 

Q.  Is  the  whole  matter  indistinct  in  your  mind?  A.  The  whole 
mriiter  is  indistinct,  except  that  we  lost  some  goods  and  we  tried 
to  get  them  back,  and  I  think  Captain  Price  helped  get  them 
bf!  .k.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  remember  in  connection  with 
the  case;  yes,  sir. 

Captain  Price — Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  ask  one  question? 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  police  otlicers  in  the  city,  where 
"tt'eves  particularly — thieves  arrested  in  one  section  of  the  city 
and  some  goods  are  found  in  their  possession,  and  tickets  repre- 
senting the  same — the  oftlcers  don't  go  around  to  the  stores  to 
Irf'W  if  tho  property  belongs  to  them? 

The  Chairman — Do  you  know  of  any  such  custom  as  that? 
The  Witness — I  don't  know. 


/;UiI^  C  KLLLS.  being  recalled  and  further  examined,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Muss: 

Vntil  recently  I  was  the  proprietor  of  the  place  on  Sixth 
av-nue  called  the  White  Elephant.  That  was  a  place  where  men 
ai)d  women  came  together  and  drank  at  tables.  There  were  no 
r<>oms  used  upstairs.  The  entire  business  was  conducted  in  the 
large  open  room  of  general  meeting  and  assembly. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  robberies  that  occurred 
in  that  [)Iace,  and  that  persons  had  been  arrested  or  convicted 
for  committing  robberies  there.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  cases? 
A.  I  do  not.  There  are  no  such  cases;  none  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
]  vrould  have  known  if  they  had  occurred.  I  was  arrested  quite 
fr-queutly  for 'excise  violations  there;  quite  frequently  by  Cap- 
trijn  Price,  at  least  his  men.  I  was  also  arrested  upon  the  charge 
of  keeping  an  improper  resort  there.  There  is  nothing  pending 
a^'.inst  me  there  in  the  White  Elephant  at  the  present  time.  The 
disorderly  house  case  was  dismissed  last  December;  dismissed  by 
tht  magistrate  within  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  called,  so  that 
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there  is  nothing  pending  concerning  the  White  Elephant  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  can  recall. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  any  apjuoacli  made  to  you  looking  to  your 
paying  a  proportion  of  the  jiroceeds  of  your  business  there,  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  carry  it  on — to  continue  it?  A.  I  was. 
I  was  approached  in  several  different  directions.  I  will  state 
that  Captain  I'rice  came  to  that  juccinct  along  in  July  or  August, 
1898;  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood;  and  at  that  time  the  place 
was  closed,  making  repairs.  I  went  to  the  station  house  and  had 
a  talk  with  Captain  Price.  Captain  Sheehan  had  been  in  that 
precinct  previously,  and  I  thought  he  had  treated  us  unfairly  by 
putting  a  man  on  the  door.  I  went  along  in  the  summer  to  Cap- 
tain Price  and  I  said.  "  Now,  Captain  Price,  I  think  you  want  to 
treat  us  fair  here.  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  the  blotter 
and  see  if  there  is  anything  against  our  place  that  calls  for  the 
treatment  we  had  from  Captain  Sheehan.''  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I 
am  too  busy."  I  said  "  I  ask  it  as  a  matter  of  fairness.  I  think 
you  want  perhaps  to  be  fair  with  me  here."  I  asked  him  to  see 
if  there  was  any  reason  why  a  policeman  should  be  planted  in 
front  of  the  door  and  not  in  front  of  other  places  of  the  same 
kind.  AVell,  he  said  he  didn't  have  time.  I  asked  him  to  have  his 
young  man  look  it  uj).  that  was  sitting  there.  Captain  Price  per- 
sonally never  ajjproached  me,  no.  No  approach  was  made  by  any 
ward  man  of  Captain  Price's. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  a})proach  was  made?  A.  AN'ell,  as  I 
say,  we  opened  there  on  the  lOth  of  September,  and  immediately 
upon  opening  a  man  was  i)ut  in  front  of  the  door,  on  the  same 
night,  within  half  an  hour  after  the  door  was  opened.  I  endeav- 
ored to  find  out  what  was  wrong. 

Q.  Answer  the  (juestion.  What  approach  was  made  to  you? 
A.  I  will  tell  you  a  number. 

Mr.  Moss — Come  down  to  the  first  one. 

The  ^^'itness — I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell  them  just  in  the  order, 
because  we  had  so  many. 

Q.  \\\\\  you  give  us  one  and  iIkh  another?  A.  A  man  named 
Fitzjiatrick.  Thomas  Fit74)atrick.  came  to  me  one  night  and  said 
"  I  would  like  to  take  you  over  and  introduce  you  to  a  man  that 
is  running  an  opium  joint  on  Twenty-seventh  street '' — I  think 
it  was  either  Twenty-sixth  or  Twenty-seventh — "  who  wants  to 
talk  to  vou."    1  went  over  there  and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
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a  man  they  called  George — a  dark  complexioned  man,  about  45 
years  of  age.  He  said,  after  a  long  talk — he  said  to  come  back 
the  next  day  and  he  would  tell  me  whether  he  could  do  anything 
for  me  or  not  there.  I  went  back  the  next  dav  and  he  said  if  I 
w  ould  give  half  the  receipts  of  the  White  Elephant  there,  1  would 
not  be  bothered  any  more.  I'p  to  that  time  I  was  bothered  by 
arrests  and  policemen  in  front  of  the  door,  and  being  denounced 
as  a  thief  and  robber  and  everything  of  that  kind.  I  asked  hini, 
I  said,  "  Do  you  consider  that  protection  all  along  the  line?"  He 
said  ''No,  only  just  for  that  one  place."  Well.  I  said,  "I  can't 
give  half  the  receipts  of  that  place  and  do  an  honest  business." 
I  said,  "  H  you  get  it  down  to  where  you  want  me  to  go  and  rob 
people  to  pay  this  thing,  I  ain't  going  to  do  it.  I  never  got  down 
to  that  yet  and  never  will."  "  Well,"  he  said  that  was  the  only 
thing  be  could  do.  W<11,  the  negotiations  stopped  then.  I  found 
this  man  at  an  oftium  joint.  I  saw  people  siipplicd  with  what 
they  call  "  hop  " — dished  out  to  them  in  small  shells.  1  saw  men 
and  women  also  there.  The  men  and  women  would  lie  there  with 
their  outside  clothing  otl".  That  is,  take  .their  dresses  off  and  lay 
there  in  their  cliemises  or  underclothes.  The  men  woiild  gen- 
erally lie  there  in  their  coats,  in  bunks  all  around.  I  refused  to 
give  up  half  the  proceeds  of  the  business.  That  was  half  of  the 
receipts.  I  said  I  could  not  do  that  thing  and  conduct  an  honest 
business. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  us  any  other  approach  that  was  made'/  A. 
A\'ell,  1  had  a  gentleman  brought  to  me  by  a  party  whose  name 
I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  mention  whom  I  niet  in  (he  Oraml 
hotel — not  in  the  Grand  hotel  but  in  the  Gilsev  house;  and  we 
had  a  conversation  there  in  regard  to  fixing  up  matters,  and  he 
got  my  idea  of  it.  In  fact,  he  wanted  to  go  in  and  have  a  one- 
third  interest  in  the  place,  without  paying  anything,  and  in  re- 
turn for  that  I  was  not  to  be  bothered  any.  Well,  I  told  him  I 
w  ould  consider  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by,  you  would  not  be  "bothered  any?" 
A.  I  was  not  to  be  arrested  there,  on  week  days,  before  10  o'clock 
at  night,  as  I  was  on  numerous  occasions,  on  excise  cases;  and 
the  policeman  was  to  be  taken  away  in  front  of  the  door;  and 
wasn't  to  be  hounded  and  pounded  in  the  way  the  Broadway 
Garden  was  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Who  made  this  proposition — this  man  you  are  speaking  of? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 


I  don't  know  his  name.  The  gentleman  was  brought  to  lue, 
It  was  stated  to  me  that  this  man  was  a  very  prominent  man  aud 
the  man  who,  when  8uperiutendent  Devery  was  in  trouble,  was 
his  standby.     This  man  was  a  short  thickset  man,  with  a  short 

gray  mustache. 

.    _  ^-_  _  a 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned.  Afterwards  met  him  duwo. 
town  later  in  this  same  gentleman's  ofiBce. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

In  a  lawj'er's  ofiQce,  and  negotiations  fell  through.  I  could  not 
see  my  way  to  accepting  a  proposition  of  that  kind;  that  is,  I 
would  not  admit  this  man  into  a  one-third  partnership  for  noth- 
ing. Then  I  was  afterwards  told  by  a  very  prominent  man  who 
was  a  brother  of  one  of  the  police  commissioners,  to  go  to — at 
least,  he  told  me  he  w'ould  see  what  he  could  do  for  me.  I  tele- 
phoned him  from  Mortimer's,  a  drug  store  corner  of  Thirty-eightU 
street  and  Eighth  avenue,  and  he  asked  me  if  this  man  hadn't 
been  to  see  me  yet.  I  said  '^  No,  he  has  not."  He  says  "  You  go 
and  see  him."  He  says  "  The  matter  has  all  been  fixed  and  you 
go  and  do  business  with  him  and  it  is  all  right.  It  will  be  the  end 
of  your  trouble."  I  went  to  this  man — ^I  will  declare  his  name. 
His  name  is  Waite — C.  B.  Waite.  He  is  the  husband  of  Lillian 
Hurd,  the  Fifth  avenue  milliner,  near  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Q.  Formerly  an  alderman?  A.  I  don't  know  what  his  former 
occupation  was.  I  made  a  call  on  him  and  didn't  find  him  la. 
His  wife  told  me  that  he  would  be  there  about  6  o'clock.  I  weat 
there  at  G  o'clock.  This  was  on  Friday;  and  I  met  him,  after 
waiting  there  a  few  minutes.  He  asked  me  how  I  wanted  to  close 
up  things;  whether  I  wanted  to  pay  a  percentage  or  did  I  want 
to  pay  so  much  a  month.  I  told  him  the  talk  had  been— it  was 
$250  a  month  I  was  to  pay  to  be  let  alone.  Well,  he  said  that  was 
all  right.  He  wanted  to  know  when  I  wanted  to  arrange  matters 
and  I  told  him  I  would  arrange  matters  the  next  day,  which  was 
a  Saturday.    On  Saturday  he  came  over  to  my  ofifice  and  I  got 
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out  my  money  and  I  gave  liiui  -IfLMiO.  1  found  I  was  §50  short.  He 
said  be  would  not  take  a  check,  t^o  I  agreed  to  bring  it  over  to 
his  bouse  at  0  o'clock  that  night,  which  1  did,  making  in  all  §250. 
He  said  that  I  would  not  have  any  more  trouble;  that  the  police- 
man would  be  removed.  At  that  time  I  had  four  policemen  placed 
on  top  of  me;  one  at  the  White  Elephant  and  three  at  these  flat 
houses;  another  one  in  Captain  Trice's  precinct,  one  on  Fortieth 
street  and  one  on  Thirty-eighth  street. 

Q.  Were  there  policemen  in  front  of  the  other  disorderly 
houses  or  flats?  \\'as  it  a  common  thing  to  see  a  policeman  in 
front  of  the  flats  and  houses  at  that  time".*  A.  You  can  make  up 
your  mind  it  is  a  matter  of  persecution  when  you  do  see  them. 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  Were  there  many?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
is  not. 

Q.  It  is  a  sign  of  persecution,  you  say?  A.  Nothing  else.  So 
when  I  gave  him  tlie  other  |50  on  that  Saturday  night,  he  told 
me,  says  he,  "  Now,  I  can't  arrange  everything,"  but  he  says, 
*'  There  will  be  a  i»art  of  the  men  otf  to-niglit."  I  am  pretty  sure 
it  was  Saturday  night;  but  anyhow  no  other  policeman  came  off 
that  night.  I  waited  two  or  three  days  and  no  men  came  ofif.  I 
went  over  to  see  him.  He  said  "Ain't  that  matter  been  attended 
to  yet?"  He  says  "  1  will  put  on  my  coat  and  attend  to  it  right 
off,"  and  started  out.  I  saw  no  result  from  it.  I  wrote  to  him 
about  it,  and  he  sent  me  back  two  or  three  letters,  in  wlilch  he 
said  he  would  get  the  money  back.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
thrown  down  on  the  matter;  that  he  had  paid  the  money  in  but 
he  had  been  thrown  down.  After  making  several  demands  I  put 
it  in  my  lawyer's  hands.  M.  J.  Stein,  in  the  endeavor  to  get  it.  Mr. 
Stein  issued  two  summons  at  Jefferson  Market  for  this  man  Waite 
to  appear.  He  paid  no  attention  to  either  one  of  them;  and  the 
magistrate  thought  there  was  no  use  of  issuing  a  warrant.  He 
said  he  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  institute  a  civil  action. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  was  that  that  attempt  failed. 

Q.  What  other  approach  was  made?  A.  I  only  know  that  I 
went  to  certain  people  endeavoring  to  get  fixed  up  and  never  was 
able  to  do  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  an  approach  made  in  connection  with  the  policy 
business?  A.  Well,  that  was  before  Captain  Price's  time.  Last 
summer  I  was  approached  in  two  or  three  different  directions,  to 
back  a  man  in  the  policy  business,  it  was  stated,  on  the  East 
Side.  They  wanted  him  backed  for  about  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars.     It  was  told  me  that  if  I  would  back  this  man  I  would 
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have  no  further  trouble.  I  told  him  I  didn't  desire  to  go  into  any 
business  like  the  policy  business  and  that  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  was 
approached  by  two  men,  who  were  otlicers  from  the  central  officL*. 
they  told  me.  1  ascertained  that  the  name  that  one  of  them  gave 
me  was  an  officer  in  central  office,  although  I  am  not  sure  about 
identifying  him.  I  was  also  approached  in  my  office  by  one  or 
two  parties  in  connection  with  going  into  the  policy  business,  and 
that  I  declined  to  do. 

Q.  The  most  distinct  offer  which  you  have  told  us  was  that 
which  was  made  last  in  the  opium  joint,  where  they  wanted  half 
of  your  receipts.  2S^ow,  have  you  been  continually  hounded  by  the 
police  during  all  this  time?  A.  Captain  I'rice  has  been  the  man 
that  has  hounded  me  ever  since  1  have  been  in  New  York  city. 
He  commenced  it  in  1893  and  has  kept  it  up  ever  since. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  any  question  as  to  whether  you  or  Moffat 
should  have  the  privilege  of  having  flats,  furnished  flats?  I 
think  that  was  in  another  precinct?  A.  We  had  in  the  Twentieth, 
w^hich  is  the  Thirty-seventh  street  stationhouse.  I  had  trouble 
back  in  1893  with  Captain  Price  there. 

Q.  AVho  was  the  man  that  had  the  flat  business  then  in  that 
precinct?  A.  Charles  A.  Moft'at  and  Jared  Flagg.  I  learned 
from  Captain  Price,  before  he  was  appointed,  or  before  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Tenderloin  precinct,  that  he  was  going  there. 
He  told  me  so  last  summer,  one  Sunday,  in  the  stationhouse  in 
Sixty-eighth  street.  He  sent  for  me  to  come  up  and  talk  with 
him.  I  went  up  there  and  he  got  to  speaking  about  different 
things,  and  he  said  that,  after  a  little  conversation  one  side  or 
the  other — he  told  me  he  was  going  to  be  the  next  commander 
of  the  Tenderloin.  I  said  to  him,  ''  Well,  I  hope,  Captain,  you 
are  going  to  treat  me  well  up  there."  Well,  he  said  in  a  joking 
sort  of  way,  "  If  I  ever  get  there  I  will  put  two  policemen  in  front 
of  your  doors."  Then  he  says,  "  No,  I  don't  believe  in  doing  police 
duty  that  way.''  lie  said  "  If  a  iilace  is  bad  enough  to  have 
policemen  in  front  of  the  door,  it  ought  to  be  suppressed."  I 
had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  Captain  Price  at  that 
time.  Several  weeks  before  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
Kineteenth  precinct  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  be.  The  efforts 
of  Captain  Price  made  against  my  place  were  what  caused  me 
to  discontinue  business.  He  got  no  convictions  against  me.  I 
never  have  been  convicted,  and  never  have  been  fined,  and  never 
been  indicted  since  1  have  been  in  this  town. 

Q.  How  did  he  succeed  in  breaking  up  your  large  establish- 
ment there,  which  every  one  has  seen,  from  the  outside,  at  any 
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rate,  the  White  Elephant?  ilow  did  he  succeed  iu  doing  that 
without  getting  indictments  or  convictions  against  you?  A.  It 
was  sinii)Iy  a  matter  of  hounding.  The  policeman  was  not  strong 
enough,  in  trout  of  the-  door,  to  wreck  it;  and  men  and  women 
coming  out  of  tlie  place  and  going  in — they  were  stopped  and 
warned  if  they  went  in  there  they  were  liable  to  take  a  ride  in 
the  patrol  wagon.  The  women  were  warned  that  if  tliey  came 
out  of  that  place  they  would  be  arrested.  They  were  kept  off 
by  the  police  there.  "  If  you  want  to  go  to  any  phur.  why  don't 
you  go  to  the  Bohemia  or  Hay  market?"  In  other  words,  they 
capped  those  two  places.  The  women  freijuenting  these  places 
were  told  not  to  go  to  the  Broadway  garden  or  Artistic  club. 
They  were  warned  against  those  three  places.  Women  were 
warned  after  leaving  my  place,  I  know  that.  Captain  Price  came 
in  there  on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  hollered  out,  "  CJet  these 
whores  and  pimjis  out  of  here.  1  will  take  you  all  to  the  station- 
house;"'  and  bring  in  an  oHicer  afterwards  and  clean  out  every- 
body in  the  pl.ic"-.  And  we  liad  a  regular  organized  club  there, 
and  he  would  try  and  shut  us  down  at  1  o'(l«i<k.  He  kept  me 
going  day  and  niglil.  !  coiildn't  stiind  that.  One  week  I  was 
in  court  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  That  is  an  important  thing  for  us  to  know.  ili;it  a  club  li- 
cense is  iKtt  a  ]irote(tion  against  a  police  officer  when  he  leally 
means  to  break  iiji  a   place.     A.  No.  sir. 

(J.  Now,  is  it  possible  for  a  place  such  as  yours,  or  a  jilace 
doing  any  such  immoral,  or  doing  any  immoral  business,  to  exist, 
if  the  police  captain  really  makes  up  his  mind  to  diive  it  out? 
Can  it  exist?  A.  Well,  now,  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call 
an  immoral  place.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  Tenderloin  that 
has  not  got  a  back  room  called  "  The  Women's  Entrance ''  where 
women  don't  go  into.  I  don't  sujjpose  there  is  a  large  saloon 
in  the  Tenderloin  that  has  not  got  women  patrons.  In  fact,  a 
saloon  all  over  town  has  got  to  run  in  that  shape.  If  you  call 
a  saloon  business  an  immoral  business,  they  are  all  immoral. 
Thev  all  do  business  in  that  wav.  I  mean  to  sav  that  what  went 
on  in  my  place  was  not  ditl'erent  in  character  from  what  went 
on  in  any  saloon  generally.  There  was  more  publicity,  because 
a  saloon  of  that  kind,  in  the  good  houns — there  is  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  peo- 
ple on  the  premises.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  an  immoral  act. 
If  the  captain  really  makes  up  his  mind  to  brea.k  up  a  place  like 
this,  or  an  immoral  or  disorderly  place,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
place  to  exist  against  his  will.     I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  expert- 
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ouie  ill  watcliiiijjf  thesf  thiugs  iu  New  York  city  for  some  years. 
I  have  luiowu  iiow  jtlaces  were  kept  open,  and  1  Lave  known 
how  places  were  closed.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  that.  I  know 
how  my  place  and  the  Artistic  club  and  the  Broadway  garden 
were  closed.  It  is  a  matter  of  hounding.  There  has  been  pound- 
ing at  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Corey  was  arrested  here  a  few  nights 
ago  for  his  band  {ilayiug  a  little  too  loud.  I  don't  know  what  was 
the  result  of  that.  I  never  saw  the  report  of  the  hearing.  That 
was  just  recently;  it  was  within  the  last  two  weeks,  I  think. 

Mr.  Mos;-- — 1  think  that  case  was  dismissed.  Do  you  remember, 
Captain — the  arrest  of  Corey?    Was  that  dismissed? 

Captain  I'rice — No,  I  think  not.     I  don't  know. 

Mr.  lloli'man — "Was  that  the  charge  Ellis  speaks  of,  that  the 
band  had  been  playing  too  loud? 

Cajttain  Price — Yes. 

31  r.  Holi'man — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  fact? 

The  AN'itness — I  only  know  what  I  read  in  the  paper  about 
that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

There  has  been  no  pounding  of  the  Cairo;  not  since  last  sum- 
mer. There  has  been  no  pounding  of  the  Tivoli;  not  as  far  as 
I  know,  that  amounted  to  anything.  I  don't  think  the  Cairo  has 
been  run  without  a  license.  There  are  a  good  many  places  in 
the  Nineteenth  precinct  similar  to  mine  and  to  the  places  that 
we  have  named.  I  don't  remember  any  others  that  have  been 
pounded  like  the  three  I  have  mentioned.  They  are  the  only 
ones  of  anj-  size  I  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  kind  of  women  that  were 
going  to  the  Broadway  garden,  and  going  to  your  place  have 
also  been  going  to  the  Tivoli  and  the  Cairo  and  the  Haymarket 
and  the  Columbia,  Charles  Smith's  place?  The  same  class  of 
women?  A.  There  is  a  great  many  nice  people  go  into  all  these 
places.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  one  woman,  which  you  may 
call  a  street  woman,  ever  frequents  one  place  altogether.  She 
goes  what  they  call  the  "  rounds."  As  a  matter  of  morals  there 
is  no  practical  difference  between  my  place  and  these  other  places 
that  have  not  been  pounded.  If  women  of  doul)tful  reputation 
are  to  be  allowed  to  gather  and  talk  with  men  at  tables,  amidst 
music  and  refresiments,  there  is  no  more  reason  whv  these  other 
plas&B  should  exist  than  mine. 
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AFTER^'OON  SESSION— 2  P.  M. 

Present,  of  the  committee:  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Fallows,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  Costello. 

WILLIAM  WARNEK  PEXFIELD,  sworn: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  judge  of  the  municipal  court  at  Wakefield.  In  January, 
1897,  1  took  oflice;  elected  in  the  fall  of  18Uti.  I  was  running  on 
two  tickets,  Tammany  Uall  and  Citizen's  Union.  At  or  about 
the  time  of  my  nomination  or  at  about  the  time  of  my  election 
I  did  pay  some  money  to  some  one.  I  couldui  tell  you  all  the 
sums;  I  paid  out  quite  a  good  deal  of  money  to  different  ones, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  f2,000.  That  was  paid  to  the 
committee — it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  everyone — it  is  a  year  and  a 
half  ago;  I  paid  out  different  sums,  nearly  all  in  cash — I  think 
all  in  cash.  I  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  a  newspaper  about  that 
time,  one  or  two  of  them,  I  subscribed  to  or  I  helped — one  news- 
paper called  the  "  Courier,"  and  I  contributed  to  other  news- 
papers. I  did  not  take  ^3,500  worth  of  stock  in  the  "  Tammany 
Times,"  I  took  §1U0.  I  have  the  stock  home  and  1  can  produce 
it  if  you  wish  it — not  that  time  though;  that  is  away  back  in 
April  or  May,  long  before  the  nomination  was  thought  of  going 
to  me.  A  young  man  came  down  and  asked  if  I  didn't  want  to 
subscribe;  said  they  had  no  representative  in  the  annexed  dis- 
trict, they  wanted  prominent  people  up  there  to  take  stock  and 
help  them  out.  This  was  not  a  campaign  subscription.  The  per- 
son to  w  hom  I  paid  that  represented  the  "  Tammany  Times."  I 
think  he  came  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Feigel.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  tell  to  whom  I  paid  the  campaign  subscription; 
some  to  the  general  committee,  some  to  local  friends  around  there 
I  thought  would  be  of  use  to  me — different  ones.  The  amounts 
that  I  paid  did  not  amount  to  iJSjOOO.  I  did  not  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  I  would  appoint  to  places  in  the  court.  I  did  not  make 
such  an  agreement;  such  an  agreement  was  not  asked  of  me.  I 
was  asked  to  appoint  a  certain  man  as  clerk  that  I  did  not  ap- 
point, Mr.  Roche.  His  name  was  handed  to  me  as  a  good  man  to 
appoint,  and  I  declined  to  appoint  him.  I  don't  know  who  handed 
me  that  name;  there  were  two  or  three  came  to  me — two  or  three 
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young  Mion  in  tlu'  distrid  ciuuc  down  to  my  (•unit  Ibe  morning  I 
opened  coiiil,  and  there  wire  two  or  tliree  names  handed  to  mc; 
one  of  them  was  Mr.  Koche's.  I  think  he  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Tammany  people — of  the  district  Tammany  organization,  or  at- 
tached to  the  Manhassee  club. 

Q.  Didn't  they  claim  you  had  agreed  to  make  your  appoint- 
ments according  to  Ihc  wishes  of  the  Tammany  organization? 
Didn't  they  claim  that?  A.  Not  that  exactly.  They  claimed  I 
being  a  Democrat,  I  should  appoint  Democrats,  as  khad  always 
advocated  it;  and  that  was  understood,  of  course,  without  any- 
thing being  said  about  it;  they  knew  me  to  be  a  Democrat,  and 
I  would  always  appoint  Democrats.  I  didn't  appoint  him  because 
he  didn't  suit  me.  I  had  no  trouble  with  members  of  the  club 
about  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  claimed  they  had  a  promise 
from  you  to  appoint  their  nominees?  A.  Nothing  more  than  that 
— understanding,  that  is  all.  I  have  told  you  all  I  contributed 
and  who  I  contributed  to.  I  have  told  you  I  gave  a  hundred  dol- 
lars outside  of  the  campaign  fund,  and  I  gave  about  ,|2,000  to  the 
campaign  fund.  All  of  that  money  was  paid  before  the  election. 
None  of  it  was  paid  before  the  nomination;  all  paid  after  the 
nomination. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q.  The  money  you  contributed  was  towards  your  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign?  A.  Yes;  and  I  swore  to  it  and  filed  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  with  the  county  clerk.  I  think  it  was 
about  .f  150  or  |200  I  paid  afterwards,  something  that  came  after 
election  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about. 


FULTON  McMAHON,  sworn: 

'        Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  lawyer  and  am  counsel  of  the  law  committee  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee.  I  don't  know  why  I  am  subpoenaed; 
I  had  a  subpoena  served  on  me  last  evening.  I  visited  the  Dewey 
theatre  on  the  2Gth  of  March,  Sunday.  It  so  happened,  Mr.  Moss, 
that  I  have  just  come  from  the  court  where  I  have  had  some  of 
these  papers  in  my  hands.  If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  use  the 
memorandum  which  I  had  there.    I  went  to  the  theatre  on  the 
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evt^ning  of  Sunday.  March  2()tli.  At  the  outer  door  I  was  told  by 
the  box  office  ticket  seller  that  there  were  no  seats  to  be  bad,  but 
they  would  sell  seats  in  the  aisles.  I  paid  fifty  cents  at  the  box 
office,  and  was  given  a  check  which  I  have  here,  together  with  an 
entrance  ticket,  and  entered  the  theatre,  where  I  was  shown  by 
an  usher  to  a  camp  chair  on  the  aisle  of  the  balcony,  the  aisle 
being  a  descending  stairway.  I  occupied  that  seat  during  the 
most  of  the  performance.  There  was  a  chair,  I  think,  on  each  of 
the  steps  constituting  that  aisle,  occupied  by  persons,  some  of 
them  before  I  went  in  and  some  after  I  was  seated.  I  think  there 
were  two  uniformed  policemen  at  the  door  when  I  went  in;  there 
was  a  uniformed  fireman  inside  the  door  whom  1  saw  after  I 
entered.  The  policemen  from  where  I  saw  (hem  could  not  have 
seen  the  seats  in  the  aisles.  The  fireman  was  at  several  points 
in  the  house  while  I  was  there;  whether  he  could  see  or  did  see 
I  don't  know.  The  program  began  with  musical  numbers.  The 
second  was  described  as  a  descriptive  idyl,  the  Forge  in  the 
Forest,  and  during  the  playing  by  the  orchestra  of  that  number 
the  lights  through  the  auditorium  were  ])ni  out  and  the  lights  on 
the  stage,  there  being  no  curtain,  were  lowered,  so  that  the  house 
was  practically  dark,  the  purpo.se  to  be  to  heighten  the  dramatic 
eJfect  of  the  anvil  song,  representing  the  Forge  in  the  Ft)rest,  the 
anvil  apparently  being  treated  chemically  or  electrically  so  as  to 
give  light  when  it  was  struck,  so  that  the  house  was  dark  while 
the  audience  was  crowded  and  people  were  sitting  on  chairs  in 
the  aisles.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  such  matters,  but  I  can  describe 
the  arrangement.  The  balcony  is  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  has, 
I  fancy,  fifteen  or  eighteen  rows — I  didn't  count  them.  There 
would  be  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  steps  up  to  the  landing.  Half 
way  back  through  the  balcony,  and  from  that  a,stairs  descends  on 
both  sides  of  the  house  debouching  into  the  main  hallway,  the 
stairs  coming  down  from  the  balcony  on  each  side  at  the  same 
line,  so  that  if  a  crowd  should  go  down,  manifestly  the  two  parts 
of  the  crowd  would  come  together  in  the  narrow  passageway  im- 
mediately before  the  exit.  There  was  a  theatrical  performance 
given  that  day.  This  was  Sunday  evening.  The  program,  which 
1  have  here,  simply  gives  names — numbers  and  names.  The  per- 
formance of  which  1  took  notes  at  the  time  for  my  own  purposes, 
having  no  knowledge  it  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose — shall  I 
give  the  details.  Following  the  musical  numbers  which  I  men- 
tioned, an  interlude  or  farce  was  given  by  a  man  and  woman,  in 
100 
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which  by  words  and  dialogue  and  monologue,  they  depicted  their 
career  and  marital  diHereuces,  going  back  over  their  courtship, 
and  their  whole  life  experience,  incidentally;  the  man,  who  p-u-- 
poris  to  be  a  banker,  tells  his  wife  that  he  has  been  invited  to  a 
dance  at  Willie  Asteroid's,  and  suggests  that  in  order  ihat  they 
may  make  a  creditable  appearance  they  rehearse  for  that  dance. 
They  do  the  cake  walk  in  various  forms,  vulgar,  with  the  woman 
exposing  her  person  by  the  raising  of  her  skirts,  and  she  especially 
doing  what  was  called  by  those  about  me  the  buck  dance.  I  don't 
know  what  that  is  except  to  describe  it.  Number  nine  on  the 
program  is  Minnie  Duprez,  assisted  by  Theodore  M.  Brown  and 
Company.  That  was  a  comedy.  Additional  furniture  and  prop- 
erties were  brought  to  the  stage  and  the  set  was  rearranged,  a 
homelike  drawing  room  was  constituted.  The  characters  were 
costumed  for  the  play.  The  play  represented  a  scene  in  Boston, 
the  woman  being  a  resident  of  Beacon  Hill  and  in  love  with  a 
student  in  Harvard  college.  The  costumes  were  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  I  visited  the  place  on  iSuuday,  May  7th.  I  didn't  taste 
any  liquor;  I  saw  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  beer;  I  heard  orders 
for  it,  and  saw  liquors  served  apparently  in  answer  to  the  orders. 
On  that  day  there  was  a  man  and  woman  that  gave  a  prologue 
in  which  comic  scenes  were  acted;  then  the  woman  announced 
that  with  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  they  would  give  a  legit- 
imate imitation  of  John  McCullough  in  a  scene  from  Yirginius. 
in  which  Mr.  Blank,  the  name  1  did  not  catch,  would  give 
Virginius  and  she  the  messenger  Lucius.  They  went  olf  the  stage 
and  changed  their  street  costumes  to  the  conventional  Koman 
classic  costume,  and  reproduced  with  considerable  cleverness  and 
a  good  deal  of  ranting  the  well  known  scene  from  Mr.  Knowles's 
Virginius.  in  which  the  messenger  Lucius  comes  from  Rome  and 
announces  that  his  teacher  Virginia  has  been  seized  and  claimed 
by  one  of  the  Decemvirs  as  his  slave;  and  that  scene  is  enacted 
with  the  tragic  ranting  that  usually  accompanies  such  perform- 
ances in  such  theatres.  There  were  two  farces  given  that  night 
in  addition  to  that  and  one  burlesque  on  Anthony  and  Cleopatia. 
That  evening  a  woman  gave  what  to  my  mind  was  a  very  vulgar 
performance,  which  involved  the  exhibition  of  what  is  called  the 
split  dance,  in  which  she  stood  on  her  head  and  permitted  her 
skirts  to  fall  down  over  her  body  to  a  certain  extent  and  she  had 
appeared  in  the  first  place  and  sang  a  short  song  in  a  long  dres*, 
and  disappeared  after  turning  a  hand  spring,  and  afterwards  ap- 
jieared  in  short  dresses.  The  bar  was  open  on  Sunday,  May  14th. 
I  purchased  beer  at  the  bar.    There  was  again  a  theatrical  per- 
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fuimance.  On  the  28lb  of  Mav,  fSimday,  I  was  prescut  again. 
Seats  wore  occupied  in  the  aisle.  There  was  not  a  crowd  at  any- 
time except  the  20th  of  March  and  the  2Sth.  On  those  occasions 
the  seats  were  occupied  in  the  aisle.  On  that  day  there  was  a 
statement  made  before  the  audience  that  the  management  re- 
gretted its  inability  to  give  the  good  show  it  had  advertised,  that 
the  police  restrictions  had  hemmed  them  in  and  they  would  have 
perforce  to  omit  some  of  the  best  parts  that  they  had  promised 
their  patrons;  that  those  who  would  perform  would  do  the  best 
they  could  under  the  handicap  that  was  on  them  by  reason  of  the 
restrictions  sent  out  by  the  police.  That  was  a  week  ago  Sunday. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Eloffman: 

1  have  been  to  other  music  halls  outside  of  the  Dewey  theater 
quite  often.  I  have  seen  part  of  these  dances  that  I  have  de- 
scribed here  at  those  other  music  halls.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  performers  that  were  performing  at  the  Dewey  theater  at 
those  other  music  halls.  The  general  character  of  the  perform- 
ance was  the  same. 


OEOKGE  r.  HAMMOND,  recalled: 

Examined  b}'  Mr.  Moss: 

In  the  performance  of  my  duties  I  have  gone  recently  to  the 
house  87  Fourth  avenue.  I  found  it,  in  common  parlance,  a  dis- 
orderly house.  I  entered  it  with  ease  from  the  street;  rang  the 
door  bell;  the  door  opened  with  an  ordinary  electrical  attachment, 
and  we  walked  u[i  stairs.  I  had  two  others  with  me.  I  don't 
know  as  the  houses  are  connected;  there  are  two  houses,  one 
alongside  of  each  other,  87  and  89;  they  are  a  little  different  in 
their  way  of  managing  things;  I  think  they  are  distinct  houses. 
I  am  speaking  of  87.  I  found  a  woman  whom  they  called  a 
madam;  the  girls  addressed  her  as  mamma  most  of  the  time.  I 
was  solicited  by  one  or  two  of  the  girls.  No  question  about  the 
character  of  the  house,  no  question  in  the  least  about  that;  they 
named  the  price  and  everything  else.  I  found  a  young  girl  there. 
a  dark  complexioned  girl  with  straight  hair,  who  answered  the 
description  that  was  given  to  us  of  a  girl  who  was  supposed  to 
be  there  under  age.  In  the  course  of  conversation  we  began  to 
talk  about  ages  and  she  gave  the  information  her  age  was  seven- 
teen last  February. 
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MAKTJIA   W  IIITNEV,  i^^vol•n: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  engaged  in  the  lunch  business.  I  have  been  annoyed  by 
the  conduct  of  a  house  adjoining  mine  which  is  used  for  dis- 
orderly purposes  and  the  one  next  to  it,  87  and  s!l,  mine  is  So.  I 
have  endured  the  noise  and  dirty  talk  and  music  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  and  scenes  which  are  not  fit  for  anybody  to  see. 
Another  thing,  I  rent  the  rear  house  and  I  have  my  sister-in-law 
with  me  that  keeps  a  floor  in  the  rear  house  and  she  can  tell 
vou  more  about  the  racket  than  I  can.  AVhat  I  see  is  from  the 
front,  on  the  street,  ringing  my  bell  at  all  hours  of  the  niglit. 
This  noise  continues  until  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
is  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets,  on  Fourth  avenue,  about 
the  center  of  the  block.  I  and  my  husband  have  made  com- 
plaint about  this  condition  to  the  police  authorities,  once  to  the 
Fifth  street  station  and  twice  to  police  headquarters.  I  went 
to  police  headquarters  myself  and  my  sister-in-law  with  me. 
The  first  time  I  went  was  about  two  months  ago,  and  the  last  two 
weeks  ago.  I  don't  know  just  who  the  gentleman  was  I  saw 
at  police  headquarters,  but  I  think  the  inspector  in  room  27; 
and  the  second  time  when  he  was  not  in,  I  found  an 
officer  in  the  room  on  the  other  side.  I  told  him  I  came  down 
to  make  the  same  complaint  I  made  three  weeks  before  that,  and 
he  said  he  would  notify  the  insi)ector  when  he  came  in.  No  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  these  complaints,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 
The  place  next  to  me  has  never  been  interfered  with  by  the 
I)olice,  but  89  has,  I  guess,  about  three  or  fonr  months  ago. 
They  are  still  continuing  in  81)  just  the  same.  Interference  did 
not  stop  them;  not  a  particle.  And  as  to  87,  which  is  right  next 
door  to  me,  it  has  never  been  interfered  with,  that  I  know  of. 
I  have  never  been  called  as  a  witness  in  any  court;  never  been 
in  court  in  my  life,  nor  any  of  my  people.  It  was  niy  husband  ~ 
that  went  to  the  Fifth  street  stationhouse.  He  saw  there  the 
captain,  Captain  Diamond.  Xo  interference  from  the  station- 
house,  so  far  as  we  know  of. 
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JOHN  C.  ELLIS,  resumed: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  had  no  special  conversations  with  the  man  who  owns 
the  Cairo.  He  never  told  me  what  he  pays  for  protection.  I 
haven't  had  any  conversations  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Bohemia 
about  protection. 

Q.  What  law  office  were  you  sent  to  to  pay  a  prominent  lawyer 
to  engage  on  this  matter  of  protection?  A.  I  was  sent  to  a  Mr. 
Thompson.  The  managing  clerk  of  Guggt-nheimer,  Uutermeyer 
and  Marshall  sent  me.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  lawyer  on  Wall  street. 
Two  thousand  dollars  fee  was  asked  there.  I  did  not  pay  it.  He 
said  he  could  fix  matters  up  if  I  paid  $2,000.  Mr.  Thompson  said 
that  would  be  his  retaining  fee. 

Q.  What  matters  were  they  that  you  wanted  fixed  up?  A. 
Well,  I  wanted  to  be  let  alone;  that  wa«  all.  I  told  him  what  my 
troubles  were.  He  said  that  of  course — he  said  *'  1  don't  get  this 
all;  but,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  do  anything  unless  there  is  |!2,000 
paid.''  Mr.  Wimber,  the  nuin  that  was  with  me,  knew  this  man- 
aging clerk  and  went  and  had  a  talk  with  him  to  see  whether 
Guggenheimer,  Untermeyer  and  Marshall  wduld  not  take  hold  of 
the  matter  and  straighten  it  up,  and  he  informed  inc  later  on 
to  go  and  see  Mr.  Thompscni. 

Q.  ^^'hat  was  the  name  of  the  other  man — you  said  there  was 
a  prominent  man  that  figured  in  the  matter  and  brought  you  in 
contact  with  someone  else;  who  was  that?  A.  Which  case,  do 
you  mean,  Mr.  Moss? 

Q.  Which  case  was  it  you  said  you  were  brought  into  contact 
with  a  i)rominent  man — one  of  those  cases  where  it  was  suggested 
you  should  pay  money?  A.  That  case  of  ^Ir.  Wailes,  I  was 
brought  into  that  by  a  prominent  party. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  That  is  the  one  that  I  have  in  mind?  A. 
I  would  rather  not  give  that  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
because  this  man  worked  in  good  faith  for  me. 

Q.  You  can  give  that  in  private  if  there  is  any  special  reason 
for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  give  it  in  private. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q,  What  ^Ir.  Thompson  was  this?  Whose  office  was  it?  What 
is  his  first  name?  A.  It  is  right  near  Brown  Brothers  in  Wall 
street;  I  don't  remember  the  first  name;  a  tall,  young  man,  per- 
haps twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  I  don't  remember 
the  number;  it  is  near  Brown  Brothers  in  Wall  street. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  lloll'maD: 
I  ean  find  out  the  full  name  and  address. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

It  is  well  understood  that  each  one  of  these  places  that  is  al- 
lowed to  exist  has  somebody's  backing — somebody  stands  for  it — 
backs  it — some  prominent  person,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hay- 
market.  It  is  common  rumor  that  the  backer  of  that  is  Al. 
Adams.  Al.  Adams  is  a  man  well  known  in  the  district,  and  it 
is  reputed  is  the  owner  of  that  property,  and  it  is  said  he  is 
largely  concerned  in  the  policy  business;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
certain  brand  of  beer  in  which  Mr.  Adams  is  interested  is  used 
in  many  of  those  places.  That  beer  is  the  Karsch  Brewing  Com- 
pany, College  Point. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  backs  the  Bohemia,  or  througli  whom 
they  get  their  influence?  A.  Supposed  to  be  Guggenhcimer,  Un- 
termeyer  and  Marshall;  that  is  those  are  their  counsel.  The 
Artistic  club,  which  Captain  Price  closed  up,  was  run  immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  the  Haymarket,  upstairs  in  the  rear,  so  that 
it  was  a  competitor  of  the  Haymarket.  Edward  Corey  is  sup- 
posed be  proprietor  of  the  Haymarket,  the  concert  part.  Corey 
was  not  connected  with  the  police  department  at  one  time,  so  far 
as  I  know.  His  father  was  so  reputed;  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  on  that  point.  There  are  a  great 
many  or  quite  a  number  of  central  office  policemen  that  frequent 
the  Tivoli,  so  I  am  told.  I  have  never  been  in  that  place  but  once 
or  twice.  I  have  never  seen  them  myself.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  disorderly  houses  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct  at  the 
present  time;  a  large  number  of  houses  called  disorderly  houses 
there;  a  large  number  of  reputed  disorderly  houses;  more  than 
there  have  been  there  prior  to  two  years  ago;  a  great  many  more. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  term  ''wide  open,"  as  we  understand  it  in 
New  York,  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Nineteenth  precinct. 
to  a  great  many  people.  There  are  a  good  many  gambling  houses 
doing  business  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct.  Their  locations  are 
■well  known,  well  known  to  men  about  town  all  over  the  city. 
There  are  constantly  large  nnmbers  of  people  in  the  Tenderloin 
precinct  patronizing  the  disorderly  houses  and  the  gambling 
houses. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  women  upon  the  streets  en- 
gaged in  soliciting  men  have  increased  largely  in  number  since 
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the  1st  of  January,  1898,  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  don't  know  a3 
I  can  say  that  Mr.  Moss.  1  think  it  is  about  the  same  number 
as  always  has  been  there.  But  I  say  there  are  more  gambling 
houses  and  more  disorderly  houses  open,  running  business  openly, 
a  great  many  more.  It  is  generally  understood  the  places  that 
are  running  are  jjaying.  Of  course,  there  are  some  people  the 
same  as  1  am  who  cannot  do  any  business  at  all  of  any  kind.  But 
where  there  are  some  people  like  myself  that  cannot  do  business, 
there  are  a  great  many  more  who  are  doing  it  constantly.  I  will 
say  this:  My  business  has  always  been  run  honestly,  so  far  as 
the  White  FJlephant  is  concerned — it  has  always  been  an  honest 
business.  I  don't  want  to  blow  my  bugle,  but  I  will  say  this; 
there  was  never  a  place  in  the  Tenderloin  that  was  conducted 
in  a  more  businesslike  manner  or  straighter  than  the  White  Ele- 
phant was.  I  do  not  deny  that  prostitutes  resorted  to  that  place. 
I  might  have  my  ideas  whether  a  woman  is  a  prostitute  or  not, 
but  that  is  not  legal  evidence.  There  was  a  great  many  women 
came  there.  And  the  women  that  come  to  this  place  after  mid- 
night and  sit  around  those  places  after  midnight  are  generally 
open  to  that  charge,  generally  in  that  part  of  town.  But  if  there 
were  women  of  that  class  sitting  at  the  tables  in  my  place  after 
12  o'clock,  there  were  a  great  many  more  in  such  i)laces  as  the 
Tivoli,  the  Bohemia,  the  Cairo,  the  Columbia  and  the  llaymarkeC 
and  a  large  number  of  places  of  that  class,  at  certain  times.  I 
have  a  private  house  in  Thirty-ninth  street,  a  flat  house.  I  re- 
member a  police  officer  making  a  proposition  to  me  about  that 
house  prior  to  Captain  Price's  time.  I  had  an  arrangement  there 
with  a  party,  during  Captain  Sheehan's  time.  It  was  Detective 
Becker.  I  think  that  would  probably  be  1897,  I  think  in  the  fall; 
in  the  fall  of  1897,  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  I  am  not  accurate 
though.  Detective  Becker  came  to  me  and  says:  "You  have  got 
the  flat  house  118  Thirty-ninth  street?"  I  said:  "  Yes,  sir."  "  He 
says:  "1  want  to  run  that  house."  He  says:  ''I  don't  want  you 
to  pay  any  attention  to  it  at  all;  I  will  take  care  of  that  house." 
Well,  I  was  surprised  at  the  proposition.  He  says:  "I  will  at- 
tend to  putting  the  tenants  in  that  house  and  everything;  I  will 
pass  on  them;  you  need  not  go  near  the  house." 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  W^hat  was  the  character  of  that  house  when  yon  were  run- 
ning it?  A.  I  have  always  had  a  good  many  nice  people  living 
in  that  house. 
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i).  Anv  (lisordi'i'lv  m-  disreputable  peojjlt'  in  that  house?  A. 
Isot  that  I  know  of;  I  liave  always  tried  to  keep  clear  of  them 
as  much  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  not  quite  clear  of  the  character  of  those  people? 
A.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can.  liecker  said:  "  I  want  to  run  that 
house."  He  said:  "  You  will  have  to  turn  it  over  to  me."  I  says: 
*'' I  suppose  I  will  have  to  do  it  if  you  demand  it  then."  I  says: 
"What  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  it."  He  says:  *' I  want  $75 
a  month  out  of  you."  He  says:  "  I  will  take  care  of  the  house." 
I  never  went  near  the  house  at  all;  my  collector  simply  collected 
the  rent;  that  went  on  for  two  months.  I  paid  $70  each  of  those 
months.  It  was  a  very  good  investment  for  me.  They  paid  more 
rent.  I  don't  know  really  what  caused  that  arrangement  to  be 
terminated.  I  only  had  my  opinion  about  it.  This  arrangement 
became  dead  before  Becker  was  transferred. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  was  this  arrangement  in  force?  A.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  fall  of  1897;  I  can  tell  from  my  book  just  what  date  it 
was;  I  can't  tell  now. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  caused  its  discontinuance?  Can't  you  tell?  A.  I 
think  Becker  was  going  too  fast.  I  think  Captain  Sheehan  was 
perfectly  honest;  I  don't  think  Captain  Sheehan  got  a  cent  out 
of  that  money;  I  think  he  was  honest;  I  think  his  ward  men 
were  throwing  it  into  him.  I  think  when  Sheehan  learned  of  it 
he  stopped  it.  He  learned  of  it,  so  I  was  informed.  I  think 
Sheehan  was  perfectly  honest.  I  don't  think  Sheehan  was  get- 
ting a  dollar  in  that  precinct.  I  think  it  w^as  Captain  Sheehan 
that  stopped  it. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  rent  furnished  flats  in  my  house.  I  furnish  the  flats  and  rent 
them. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  llottman: 

I  opened  that  White  Elephant  about  the  19th  of  January,  a 
year  ago.  Prior  to  January,  a  year  ago,  I  had  this  house,  118 
Thirty-ninth  street.  I  have  been  more  or  less  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  These  rumors  you  have  been  speaking  of  about  protection, 
did  vou  hear  them  for  four  or  five  vears?  A.  Rumors  in  the 
Tenderloin? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  knew  there  was  considerable  of  it  under  Captain 
Sheehan,  done  bv  his  men. 

Q.  When  was  that— 189(J  and  1897  that  would  be?  A.  When- 
ever Sheehan  was  there — about  189G  and  1897.  At  the  time  he 
was  in  the  precinct  it  was  gentM-ally  rumored  that  his  men  were 
doing  more  or  less  business.  In  reference  to  this  man  Detective 
Becker,  which  1  say  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1897,  I  did  not  make 
ant  complaint  to  the  head  of  the  police  department  at  that  time. 
I  did  not  make  any  complaint  to  the  chief  of  police  in  relation  to 
it.  This  arrangement  between  me  and  Detective  Becker  run  for 
about  two  months,  beginning.  I  should  judge  it  was,  about  Seji- 
tember,  18!>7,  and  ran  until  November,  1897  about  that;  I  can  tell 
exactly  from  my  books.  I  paid  him  money,  :f70  a  mouth  for  two 
months.  I  jiaid  it  to  hiui  myself;  generally  mi't  him  on  Broadway 
and  paid  it  to  him;  neighborhood  of  Fortieth  street.  I  did  not 
call  Captain  Sheehan's  attention  to  this  fact  in  1897.  I  did  not 
make  any  statement  to  him  that  I  had  paid  Detective  Bocker  :$75; 
not  at  that  time.  I  did  not  call  it  to  tlu-  attention  of  any  of  the 
police  commissioners,  no,  sir. 

Examined  by  the  riiairiuan: 

I  have  furnished  fiats  in  Sixty-fourth  street. 

Q.  Captain  Price  raided  those?  A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
may  call  a  raid.  If  yoti  say  arresting  several  flats,  well,  he  did 
it.  ' 

Q.  They  were  substantially  of  the  same  character  as  those  fiats 
in  Thirty-ninth  street,  were  they?  A.  Well,  I  can't  say.  no,  sir. 
Had  a  great  many  nice  people  there.  I  did  not  pay  anything  for 
protection  up  there — police  protection,  at  Sixty-fourth  street.  I 
think  Captain  Thomas  was  the  man  who  was  there  at  the  time  I 
went  there.    Captain  Price  was  up  there  later  on. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  those  arrests  were  made,  that  he  was 
there?    A.  I  think  Captain  Thomas  perhaps  made  a  few  arrests 
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as  well  as  Captain  Price.  I  didu't  say  there  were  no  charges  pend- 
ing against  me.  There  is  a  charge  pending  against  me  now  for 
keeping  a  disorderly  house  at  118  Thirty-ninth  street;  one  of  Cap- 
tain Price's  grafts  still  on. 

Q.  Were  you  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Gombossy?  A.  No,  1  am 
not.  I  recently  leased  that  place  to  him  on  Sixth  avenue,  to  Gom- 
bossy, that  used  to  run  the  Hoffman  Garden  on  Third  avenue, 
near  Fourteenth  street.  I  have  leased  that  to  him.  I  sav  there 
have  been  arrests  made  by  other  captains  than  Captain  Price.  I 
think  Captain  Thomas  perhaps  made  one  or  two  arrests  there.  I 
can  now  enumerate  some  of  the  gambling  houses  that  are  now  in 
existence  in  that  precinct.  Five  hundred  and  eight  Sixth  avenue 
is  a  place  that  is  called  a  gambling  house;  there  is  a  place  called 
the  same  at  54  West  Thirty-first  street;  Twenty -ninth  street  and 
Sixth  avenue,  over  the  Clarences,  there  is  a  place  called  a 
gambling  house.  I  have  been  in  some  others,  but  it  is  further 
back  than  now;  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  running  now  or  not 
— Seventh  avenue  there,  about  Twenty-ninth  street. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  these  places  being  gambling 
houses?  A.  Well,  one  on  Seventh  avenue  near  Twentv-ninth 
etreet,  I  was  in  that  place  up  over  a  saloon;  I  saw  gambling  going 
on. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

It  was  long  about  last  November. 

Have  you  ever  been  approached  by  any  official  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  any  unlawful  purpose?  A.  I  don't  know  how  far 
a  *'  city  official  "  might  be  considered  reaching. 

Q.  I  ask  3'ou  the  question  whether  you  have  ever  been  ap- 
proached by  any  city  official  for  any  unlawful  purpose?  A.  If  you 
call  a  policeman  a  city  official,  yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  any  policeman.  You  have  given  us  Detective 
Becker,  for  instance.  I  mean  any  official  holding  an  official  posi- 
tion outside  of  the  police  department  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A. 
No. 

Q.  You  paid  this  money  to  Detective  Becker;  was  anybody 
present?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  liini  the  money?  A.  Generally  paid  him 
al<ing  on  Broadway  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortieth  street. 

Q.  In  cash  or  check?    A.  Always  cash. 
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Mr.  Hoffman — I  suggest  that  the  stenographer  write  out  a 
transcript  of  this  witness's  evidence  with  reference  to  Detective 
Becker;  that  it  be  sent  to  the  district  attorney  for  transmission 
to  the  grand  jury.  If  it  is  so  this  man  Becker  ought  to  be  indicted. 
Although  it  occurred  in  1S97,  I  think  it  is  not  outlawed  under  the 
Penal  Code.    I  think  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  Chairman — That  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  business  of  soliciting  money  is  generally  done  through 
some  third  person,  some  outsider;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  Captain  Price  never  asked  you  for  any  money?  A.  No.  sir; 
Captain  Price  never  asked  me  for  a  cent,  or  anyone  representing 
him;  I  will  say  that  for  him,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  ^Yhom  do  you  suppose  those  people  represented  that  you 
met,  for  instance  in  the  opium  joint?  A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  at 
that  time;  I  don't  know  now  who  was  back  of  the  opium  joint. 

Q.  You  looked  upon  it  as  a  serious  proposition,  didn't  you?  A. 
1  did. 


WILLIAM  R.  NELSON,  sworn: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  a  saloon  at  the  corner  of  Thirtieth  street  and  Seventh 
avenue.  I  have  had  that  saloon  nineteen  years.  I  do  not  have 
an  interest  in  any  other  saloon  besides  that.  I  am  not  interested 
)D  any  other  place  of  business  besides  that,  only  in  real  estate;  I 
own  real  estate;  and  you  have  been  abusing  me  since  the  com- 
mittee started  about  my  character. 

The  Chairman — One  moment,  Mr.  Nelson.  Preserve  order 
here. 

The  Witness — This  man  has  been  blackening  me  since  this 
committee  started. 

Tlie  Chairman — You  will  answer  questions  directly  and  contiiie 
jour  replies  to  those  questions.    Sit  back  in  your  chair. 

The  Witness — I  will  sit  the  way  I  please. 
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The  Cbainuau — Xo,  von  won't.     I'roceed  with  your  questions. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  not  examine  a  witness  who  is  in  that  attitude. 
Is  he  committinj^  a  breach  of  the  peace?  If  so  we  can  dispose 
of  him. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Now,  Mr.  Nelson,  you  answer  questions  in  a 
proi)er  manner. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  wait  a  minute;  perhaps  he  will  have  a  chance 
to  recover  himself  and  sit  up. 

The  Chairman — You  will  not  discuss  questions  with  the  coun- 
sel. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  ready  to  answer  questions?  A.  I  will  answer  the 
questions.  I  own  real  estate.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  concert 
gardens. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  within  the  last  six  months  at  the 
concert  garden  called  the  Brighton,  on  Eighth  avenue?  A.  I  sell 
them  whiskey. 

Q.  Then  you  are  interested  in  the  whiskey  business  or  sell  to 
other  establishments?  A.  Only  special  trade,  a  gallon  and  two 
gallons  at  a  time.  That  is  the  only  interest  I  have  in  that  garden. 
1  know  who  is  proprietor  of  it.  Thomas  W.  Nelson  and  a  fel- 
low named  Selvin.  Thomas  W.  Nelson  is  not  related  to  me. 
Selvin  has  not  been  connected  with  me  in  business.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  Trolley  club.  I  have  sold  them  whiskey.  1  don't 
know  who  runs  the  Trolley  club.  I  sell  the  whiskey  to  the  club. 
The  treasurer  gives  me  the  money  for  it;  Thomas  W.  Nelson,  I 
believe.  He  is  not  related  to  me.  I  believe  he  is  the  same 
Thomas  A\'.  Nelson  ih.it  is  interested  in  the  Brighton  concert 
garden.  I  have  never  been  in  the  premises  508  Sixth  avenue. 
I  have  never  received  any  money  from  any  one  connected  with  the 
premises  508  Sixth  avenue.  I  was  bondsman  for  Chief  Uevery 
when  he  was  tried.  I  have  known  Mr.  Devery  since  he  was  a  boy. 
He  is  a  little  older  than  I  was.  He  lives  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. Once  in  a  while  I  meet  Mr.  Devery  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-eighth  street  and  Eighth  avenue  at  night;  not  so  late. 

Q.  Twelve  o'clock?     A.  Sometimes  around  there. 

(2.  One?     A.  Around  that  time. 

(i.  Two  o'clock?    A.  No,  not  as  late  as  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  meet  him  there  for?  A.  That  is  my  private 
affair.     I  do  not  meet  him  there  on  any  police  matters.     I  have 
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never  handed  liim  any  money  there.  I  have  never  talked  with 
him  about  police  matters  there.  I  have  never  talked  with  him 
about  either  of  these  clubs  there,  or  about  any  gambling  places. 
1  have  never  given  him  any  information  about  police  matters 
there. 

.  Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  go  his  bail?    A.   I  went  it  voluntarily.     I 
went  and  offered  to  bail  him. 

Q.  You  have  gone  bail  for  a  great  many  people  within  the  la<st 
eighteen  months,  haven't  you?  A.  I  have  been  going  bail  for 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

Q.  I  say  you  have  gone  bail  for  a  great  many  people  the 
last  eighteen  months?  A.  I  went  more  bail  when  you  were  in 
the  police  board  than  I  do  now. 

(i-  Will  you  answer  the  question  I  asked  you?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  go  bail  all  the  time.  I  don't  remember  how  many  persons  I 
have  gone  bail  for  since  the  1st  of  January,  this  year.  I  go  bail 
in  the  Thirtieth  street  stationhouse,  in  all  stationhouses,  I  go 
bail  there.     I  g(»  Itaii  in  the  Forty-seventh  street  stationhouse. 

{).  The  records  of  the  Thirtieth  street  stationhouse  show  that 
in  a  period  of  seven  months  you  went  500  btmds  in  that  station- 
house  You  do  not  have  any  reason  to  believe  those  tigures  are 
inconcct  on  the  blotter,  do  you?     A,  Xo,  sir. 

CJ.  And  those  j)eoj)le  were  in  large  part  womeu  arrested  on  the 
street,  some  men  arrested  on  a  charge  of  keeping  gambling 
houses,  such  things  as  that;  do  yon  recall  the  cases?  A.  No,  I 
do  not;  not  for  keeping  gambling;  for  all  kin<ls  of  misdemeanors 
that  can  be  bailed  onl  without  a  jiolice  justice;  and  I  go  to  the 
Forty-seventh  street  station  in  the  .same  way. 

Q.  If  you  went  ."iOO  bonds  in  the  Thirtieth  street  stationhouse, 
did  vou  go  as  manv  in  the  Fortv-seventh  street?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Half  as  many?  A.  I  dont  think  so;  I  don't  remember  how 
many  I  went. 

Q.  And  you  were  going  bail  in  other  stationhouses  besides, 
Weren't  you.  all  this  time?  A.  Anyone  that  would  come  to  me 
to  go  liond  for  iliem.  1  would  go  if  I  thought  they  were  all  right. 
And  I  go  bonds  in  the  |(oliee  coiii-ts.  and  also  in  the  coui-ts  down 
town.  1  might  have  gone  bonds  for  them  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Jolinson,  Dolph  Johnson,  one  or  two  or  three  policy  bonds. 

(.i.  Johnson's  bonds  are  generally  policy  bonds,  aren't  they? 
A.  No. 

<i.  You  spoke  of  policy  bonds?     A.  Yes.  a  couple  of  them. 
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Q.  Those  are  the  bonds  he  generally  wants?  A.  I  went  a 
couple,  yes,  sir. 

(J.  What  kind  of  bonds  does  he  give  for  you?  A.  He  don't 
gire  bonds  for  me. 

Q.  AVhy  do  you  give  bonds  foi-  him?  A.  I  will  do  it  for  any 
friend.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  know  Mr.  Adams.  I  don't 
know  that  he  is  Mr.  Adams's  representative.  I  haven't  fduud 
that  out;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  give  those  bonds  entirely  as  matter  of  friendship, 
or  do  you  receive  compensation  for  them?  A.  Sometimes  I  do 
and  sometimes  I  do  not. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  receive  compensation  and  sometimes  not? 
A.  Sometimes  not.  1  don't  know  on  what  proportion  of  the  500 
bonds  that  you  have  mentioned  in  the  Thirtieth  street  station- 
house  I  received  compensation. 

Q.  Does  that  compensation  average  from  live  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars?    A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  received  as  much  as  -fSO  for  a  bond?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Have  you  received  as  much  as  .f5  for  a  bond?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member. 

Q.  Have  you  received  anything  for  the  bonds?  A.  I  have  told 
you,  sometimes  I  did  and  sometimes  I  did  not. 

Q.  AA'hat  was  the  last  lime  that  you  received  any  money  for  the 
bonds?  A.  I  don't  remember.  I  have  not  had  bonds  signed  in 
advance  and  loft  at  the  desk  of  some  of  the  stationhouses,  to  be 
used  when  it  was  necessary.  I  never  signed  any  in  advance.  I 
always  go  to  the  stationhouse  to  make  my  bond. 

Q.  It  keeps  you  rathta*  busy,  does  it  not,  running  to  the  station- 
houses?    A.  Sometimes  it  does  and  sometimes  it  don't. 

Q.  A\'hen  you  have  to  take  your  time  to  go  to  the  stationhouses, 
you  think  it  is  a  proper  matter  that  you  should  be  com]iensated 
for  it,  do  you  not?  A.  Somclinies  1  do  and  sonietiuics  1  di'ift. 
I  am  interested  in  tli<'  polities  of  llie  district.  I  am  not  an  associ- 
ate leader  in  the  district.  T  don't  bold  anything,  simply  a  j)rivate 
in  the  Tammany  organization  of  llie  district.  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  Mi-.  Adams  is  a  nii-niber  of  that  organization.  I  do  not 
meet  him.  1  do  once  in  a  while  gi\('  these  bonds  as  a  matter  of 
political  favor.  If  a  man  in  my  neighborhood  getsdi-iink  and  I  know 
he  is  with  me  on  election  day  1  will  go  his  boiid.  If  he  is  the 
other  wav  he  will  s(av  there.  It  is  ncvei'  a  matter  <if  })olitical 
favor,  when  I  go  on  the  bond  of  the  women  that  are  arrested  on 
the  street.     I  told  you  sometimes  I  get  UKjney  for  it,  sometimes 
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1  <]on't.  In  the  cases  where  I  do  not  get  money  for  going  bail  for 
prostitutes,  I  do  it  for  some  people  I  know.  There  are  some 
esses  of  bonding  prostitutes  where  I  have  not  received  money  for 
it.  There  is  people  that  comes  to  me  to  get  them  out  on  bail.  I 
don't  know  half  the  people  I  bail  out.  I  know  someone  connected 
w;th  them,  and  somebody  comes  to  me  being  interested  in  them, 
and  through  them  I  go  their  bonds.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  those 
ptople  know  they  are  in  the  stationhouse,  unless  they  send  a 
rot-ssenger  out.  1  receive  word  from  the  stationhouses  through  a 
messenger  boy.  I  guess  they  can  send  for  a  messenger  if  they  pay 
fur  the  messenger.  I  never  receive  messages  to  go  to  the  station- 
house;  the  people's  friends  receive  them  and  they  come  to  me.  I 
in^ver  receive  any  message  myself  from  the  stationhouse  to  come. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

■J  have  no  fixed  schedule  of  charges  for  bonds. 

<2.  How  do  y(»u  lix  or  regulate  the  charge  for  the  amount?  A. 
]  don't  regulate  anything.  Sometimes  I  get  pay  and  sometimes 
1  don't.  1  take  anything  tht-y  otfer  me.  1  don't  remember  what 
is  the  smallest  sum  1  have  ever  received.  I  might  have  received 
as  much  as  |!5i).  I  never  got  that— I  might  have.  I  went  more 
on  bonds,  you  Know,  of  prostitutes  when  he  was  on  that  board 
than  I  do  with  the  people  that  is  there  now. 

f^.  What  is  the  general  charge  of  your  going  bail  in  these  cases? 
A.  Anything  I  can  get. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  take  less  than  ^5?    A.  I  might  have. 

<i.  What  is  your  recollection  on  that  now?  A.  I  might  take  a 
two  dollar  note.  I  might  take  less.  1  might  take  anything  I 
coijld  get. 

ii.  If  the  i)rice  is  Ifft  to  you  what  do  you  fix  as  the  sum,  in  a 
ca^e  of  that  kind?    A.  I  never  fix  things. 

Q.  You  refer  it  all  to  the  other  side  to  fix  the  amount?  A. 
That  is  what  I  do. 

g.  You  have  taken  as  low  as  f2  and  as  high  as  |50?  A.  I  might 
have,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  take  more  than  |50?     A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  You  would  not  swear  that  you  did  or  not?    A.  No. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

1  say  1  give  good  security  on  these  bonds.  I  swear  to  the  owner- 
ehjp  of  real  estate.  The  bonds  I  give  in  the  stationhouses  is  dis- 
missed the  next  morning.     I  go  on  other  bonds   besides   those, 
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quite  a  good  many  of  Ihom,  and  iliu.su  bunds  icniaiu  foi-  a  long 
time,  until  trial.  I  justify  in  a  whole  lot  of  real  estate;  a  piece 
of  property  in  Twenty-second  street.  1  sold  two  pieces  in  One 
Hundred  and  Eleventh  street  six  weeks  ago.  1  ;iiii  lnoking  to  buy 
some  more. 

Examined  by  the  (Miairnian: 

I  am  on  bonds  now  for  about  fo.oOO;  that  is  all.  One  is  this 
Fletcher  case  for  a  violin.  It  is  an  appeal  bond  that  is  pending 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years;  and  a  .foOO  bond.  One  is  a  five 
thousand  and  the  other  is  a  five  hundred. 

Examined  by  Mr.  ^loss: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Democratic  club.  1  am  not  accjuainted 
with  Mr.  Carroll.  I  have  known  Captain  I'rice  quite  a  while.  I 
guess  since  he  was  a  boy,  the  same.  I  have  been  brought  up  right 
in  the  neighborhood  where  I  am.  I  don't  think  Captain  Price 
was  brought  up  in  llie  same  neighborhood.  He  has  been  there 
twenty  years,  right  around  in  that  precinct;  two  or  three  pre- 
cincts. I  am  acquainted  with  Frank  Farrell.  I  have  known  him 
since  he  was  small.  Mr.  Devery,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Farrell  and  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  each  other  for  a  long  time.  We  are  all 
ac(iuainted  with  eaeh  oilier.  I  remember  when  Mr.  Farrell  was  a 
witness  for  Captain  Devery  upon  his  liial  and  helped  prove  an 
alibi  once.  1  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  Farrell  before 
he  testified.  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  testify  to.  I  do 
remember  the  fact  that  Farrell  was  the  witness  that  established 
the  alibi  for  Mr.  Devery.  I  have  not  been  interested  in  Mr. 
Farrell's  horse  racing  business  tin  i-e  in  Twenty-ninth  street  place. 
I  have  no  interest  in  that  at  all.  I  have  no  houses  on  Thirtieth., 
Thirty-first  and  Tiiiiiy-second  streets;  none  on  any  of  those 
streets.  I  am  n(tt  interested  in  any  Inisiness  on  any  of  those 
streets.  I  leceivc  no  money  from  any  houses  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. I  am  not  intei-ested  in  the  ra\ilion  at  the  Bowery  Bay 
Beach.  My  Itiotlnr  did  h.i\c  a  jilace  ihcre  hist  summer;  t!>amuel 
Nelson. 

(J.  1  notice  thai  he  has  gone  on  a  great  many  bonds,  too?  A. 
I  guess  he  has  got  projierty  he  <an  do  it  with. 

(I.  Does  he  go  on  bonds  when  ,\(tii  are  not  ar<tund?  A.  I  don't 
know.  I  (ioni  know  liis  business.  He  attends  to  his  business  and 
I  attend  to  mine;  he  has  ;i  jilacf'  of  liis  own. 
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Q.  Is  he  interested  in  the  Trolley  or  the  Brighton  clubs,  do  you 
know?    A.  Not  as  I  remember. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  have  gone  on  many  bonds  during  the  year  1895.  I  have  gone 
on  bonds  during  the  years  189G  and  1897.  I  went  on  more  bonds 
while  in  the  stationhouse  than  I  have  since,  when  Chapman 
was  there  and  when  Shcehan  was  there.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
for  me  to  go  on  bonds.  I  have  been  going  on  bonds  for  fifteen 
years  and  I  give  good  security  for  the  bonds  I  go  on. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  keep  a  record  of  the  bonds  I  have  gone  on.  I  do  when  they 
go  down  town. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  do  not  keep  a  record  of  the  stationhouses — the  stationhouse 
bonds.  The  stationhouse  bonds  are  for  appearances  the  next 
morning  at  9  o'clock,  aud  they  are  dismissed. 

Examined  by  -Mr.  ilulliuau: 

The  bond  ends  with  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  at  the 
court  the  next  morning. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  not  interested  in  any  whiskey  except  what  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  Nelson  Distilling  Company,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me.  That  is  not  the  whiskev  I  sell.  I  sell  four  or 
.five  kinds.  I  sell  that  whiseky — the  Nelson  Distilling  Company 
whiskey.  That  is  not  sold  in  a  great  many  of  the  places  in  the 
Nineteenth  precinct.  It  is  not  sold  in  any  of  them,  I  guess,  but 
mine.    I  sell  it  to  a  good  many  places  in  the  Nineenth  precinct. 

Q.  (continuing.)  In  the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  No,  I  don't 
sell  no  one.  I  do  not  sell  to  any  other  concert  house  except  the 
Brighton.  I  do  not  sell  to  any  other  clubs  except  the  Trolley 
club.  I  sell  to  them  only.  They  come  around.  I  am  not  away 
up  town,  right  around  Eighth  avenue.  I  sell  whiskey  to  every- 
body bv  the  gallon  or  two  gallons,  all  around  my  neighborhood. 
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Exaiuincd  b}*  !Mi'.  noffniaii: 
They  come  to  my  store  for  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  IMoss: 
I  do  not  send  any  out. 


SERGEANT  JOHN  DAT^Y,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  been  in  the  Thirtieth  precinct  for  some  time,  the  Thir- 
tieth street  stationhouse,  two  years.  I  keep  the  blotters  when 
I  am  on  the  desk  dut}',  and  the  other  books,  the  arrest  book, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Will  yon  give  me  a  statement  of  the  suspected  gambling 
houses  in  your  precinct?  A.  We  have  a  blotter.  I  can  read  an 
entry  there. 

Mr.  Moss — No.    I  want  you  to  state  them. 
The  Witness — From  memory? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes,  from  memorv. 

A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Why  cannot  yim?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  enter  them  constantly,  do  you  not?  A.  Enter  them 
every  day;  every  day  that  I  am  on  desk  duty. 

Q.  What  do  you  enter?  A.  I  enter  a  report  which  is  handed 
in  by  the  patrolmen  who  visit  them — smspected  places. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  one  of  the  blotters. 
The  Witness — Well,  I  will  give  you  a  list  here. 
Mr.  Moss — Go  ahead  with  suspected  gambling  houses. 
The  Witness— Five  and  42  West  Forty-fourth. 

Q.  Who  is  supposed  to  keep  them?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Hold  on.  You  are  not  entirely  restricted  to  desk  duty,  are 
you?  You  go  out  on  the  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  lately. 
We  havcTi't  d(me  it  very  much.  We  work  what  we  call  a  system 
of  three  handed  for  the  last — well,  since  the  past  year,  I  haven't 
done  very  much.    I  have  been  there  for  three  years.    I  know  what 
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the  rules  of  tlie  depaitmenl  require  about  the  keeping  a  record 
of  gambling  houses.  It  requires  the  keeping  the  record  of  the 
suspected  places,  and  the  names  of  the  proprietors. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  those  names?  Is  there  any  memorandum 
or  record?  A.  I  don't  keep  that  book.  We  have  such  a  book. 
That  book  is  called  "  Suspicious  places," 

Q.  Have  you  no  independent  knowledge  on  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  that?  A.  I  don't  keep  that  book.  Outside  of  the 
book  I  haven't  any  knowledge  that  I  can  swear  to. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  exactly  who  the  person  is,  but  who 
is  the  suspected  person?    A.  I  can't  give  you  any  name. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  number  you  have  given?  A.  Five  West 
Twenty-fourth. 

Q.  You  say  you  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  suspected  pro- 
prietor there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  suspected  gambling  house?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  you  enter  it?  A.  You  told  me — I  was  going  to  read  to 
you  the  list  of  susj>ected  places  as  I  enter  them  in  the  blotter. 

Q.  Why  do  you  enter  them  as  suspected  gambling  houses?  A. 
The  patrolmen  hand  me  the  report.  I  am  instructed  by  my  cap- 
tain to  enter  all  reports  in  the  blotter, 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know  the  basis  of  the  suspicion,  or  the  name 
of  the  i)roprietor,  or  the  suspected  proprietor,  it  is  not  because 
you  have  failed  to  do  anything  that  the  captain  has  commanded 
you,  is  it?  You  have  done  everything  that  you  have  been  re- 
quired to  do  by  your  commanding  officer  there?  A.  So  far  as 
I  know,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  know  he  knows?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  talked  fairly  and  confidentially  with  him,  as  your 
sui)erior,  have  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  practically  second  in  command  there,  are  you 
not,  from  your  long  service?  A.  No,  sir.  The  second  command- 
ing officer  there  is  Sergeant  Wersing.  He  has  been  there  since 
about  the  last  of  December  or  November.  I  have  not  been  there 
constantly.  I  was  fiway  a  part  of  the  time.  The  next  suspected 
gambling  house  is  42  West  Twenty-fourth  street.  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  about  that  than  about  the  first. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  gambling  is  there  suspected?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  at  all  about  the  place  or  any 
suspicion  about  it,  have  you?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  the  next  place?    A.  Sixteen  West  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  What  about  that?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  next?    A.  Twenty-two  West  Twenty-sixth, 

Q.  What  about  that?    A.  The  same  answer  to  them  all. 

Q.  Is  it  a  poolroom,  a  pokerroom,  faro  bank,  roulette,  red  and 
black,  or  what?    A.  The  same  answer. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  about  any  of  those  you  are  going  to 
read  to  us?    A.  I  have  never  visited  one  of  them;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  talked  with  the  officers  who  have  visited  them? 
A.  Not  very  much.  When  they  hand  me  those  reports  I  don't 
have  time.  If  you  will  look  at  the  number  of  pages  entered  in 
that  blotter,  in  a  tour  of  six  hours,  you  will  find  I  don't  have  much 
time  to  talk.  After  I  have  stood  my  tour  of  six  hours,  somebody 
else  has  to  take  a  turn  at  the  book.  I  told  you  we  hadn't  had  a 
chance  to  do  very  much  patrolling  duty  recently,  on  account  there 
has  been  a  sergeant  detailed  sometimes  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  or  other  work,  somebody  sick,  or  for  various  reasons.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  work,  it  is  called  a  three-handed  system. 
Under  that  system  we  don't  patrol. 

Q.  Yes;  but  these  gambling  houses,  you  will  find  running  back 
for  a  long  time?  A.  A  number  of  years.  As  long  as  I  have 
been 

Q.  For  a  number  of  years,  some  of  them?  Not  all  of  those?  I 
have  the  last  reports  for  1897,  and  thow  were  a  great  many  more 
on  that  list  than  on  yours?  A.  There  may  have  been  an  increase, 
but  I  have  been  enlering  nearly  all  those  numbers  on  those  books 
since  I  have  come  there.  There  were  times  when  we  were  not 
working  on  the  three-handed  system. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  house?    A.  123  West  Twenty-sixth. 

Q.  Go  on.    A.  35  West  Twenty-seventh. 

Q.  Go  on.    A.  6  West  Twenty-eighth  street. 

Q.  Go  on.    A.  45  West  Twenty-eighth. 

Q.  Proceed.  A.  39  West  Twenty-ninth;  111  and  114  West 
Thirty-fourth;  15  West  Thirty-second. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  who  is  reputed  to  be  the  proprietor  of  141 
West  Forty-first?    A.  I  have  heard  a  man  named  Kelly  kept  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  named  Kelly?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  more  than  he  was  just  a  man  named 
Kelly?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  never  heard  him  called  by  any  other  name?  A.  Honest 
John  Kelly. 
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Q.  Will  you  go  ahead?  A.  15  ^yest  Thirty-second  street.  That 
is  all  that  is  here. 

Q.  You  have  not  given  the  whole  list?  A.  I  have  given  you 
what  is  on  this  report. 

Q.  Let  me  read  to  you  from  your  blotter.  See  if  you  recognize 
these  numbers  which  I  have  taken  off;  42  West  Twenty-fourth 
you  have  given  us?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  22  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  123  West  Twenty-sixth  street, 
35  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  132  West  Twenty-seventh  street? 
A.  That  is  not  here. 

Q.  You  will  find  it  somewhere.  Do  you  remember  about  that? 
A.  Perhaps  these  men  don't  find  time  to  visit  all  of  those  places 
at  every  tour.    At  this  particular  tour,  perhaps 

Q.  You  have  simply  referred  to  that  particular  page  to  help 
you  out?    A.  I  will  refer  to  any  page. 

Q.  I  am  asking  yon  about  places  that  have  been  extracted  from 
those  blotters  within  the  last  seven  mouths.  See  if  you  remember 
anything  about  them.  450  Sixth  avenue.  Do  you  remember  that? 
A.  I  probably  could  find  that  on  a  page. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it?  A.  That  is  probably  a  suspected 
poolroom. 

Q.  0  West  Twenty-eighth?    A.  I  recollect  that  number,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that?    A.  That  was  a  gambling  house. 

Q.  Kept  by  whom?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  39  West  Twenty-ninth?    A.  That  is  here. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Ill  West  Thirty-first?    A.  That  is  here. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  15  West  Thirty-second?    A.  That  is  here. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  137  West  Thirty-second?    A.  That  is  not  on  this  report. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  137  West  Thirty-second?  I 
don't  remember  that  I  have. 

Q.  42  West  Thirty-third? 

The  Witness — Is  that  a  gambling  house? 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  taken  from  your  blotter  as  a  gambling  house. 

The  Witness — You  have  got  two  reports  there.  There  are  two 
reports,  one  visited  by  men  in  the  day  time;  those  are  called  pool- 
rooms. There  are  others  that  are  visited  at  night  time,  called 
gambling  houses. 
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Q.  A  puolruuiu  is  a  gaiubling  lioiisc.  is  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
is  simijly  a  way  we  have  of  detei'iuining  it. 

Q.  Captain  Price  lias  called  our  attention  to  the  fact,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  poolroom  now,  the  way  it  is  done.  Now  it 
is  called  a  gambling  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  generally  termed  gambling  houses  in  the  courts?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  that  we  understand  it  is  where  betting  on  horses  takes 
place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  visited  in  the  day  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Everyone  of  those  houses  that  I  have  read  to  you  is 
taken  off  the  blotter? 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  how  much  you  know  about  it.  GO  West 
Thirty-third  street.    You  do  not  recall  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  70  West  Thirty-sixth  street?    A.  I  recall  that. 

Q.  108  West  Thirty-eighth  street?    A.  I  recollect  that. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sixth  avenue,  between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
streets?    A.  Yes,  I  recollect  that. 

Q.  Who  keeps  that?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  it?    A.  A  poolroom,  so-called. 

Q.  Twenty-seventh  street  and  Broadway?  A.  I  don't  recall 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Broadway  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets? 
A.  I  don't  recall  that  either. 

Q.  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  That  is  a  poolroom. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  keeps  it?    A.  ^No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  poolroom?  A.  That  is  entered  on 
the  blotter.    It  is  reported  by  patrolmen  as  a  poolroom. 

Q.  Sixth  avenue  and  Fortieth  street?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir;  poolroom. 

Q.  But  who  keeps  it,  or  anything  al)out  it,  you  do  not  know? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  102  Park  avenue?    A.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Q.  Sixth  avenue  between  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  streets? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  recall  that. 
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Q.  What  was  that?    A.  A  jjoolroom. 

Q.  Quite  a  good  many  suspected  poolrooms  in  the  precinct?  A. 
Yes  sir. 

Q.  5  West  Twenty-fourth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  poolroom?    A.  Gambling  house. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  16  West  Twenty-fifth?    A.  A  gambling  house. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  16  West  Twenty-seventh?  A.  I  don't  know  what  that  is; 
whether  it  is  a  gambling  house  or  a  poolroom. 

Q.  It  is  one  or  the  other,  is  it?    A.Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  35  West  Twenty-seventh?    A.  Gambling  house. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  45  West  Twenty-eighth?    A.  Gambling  house. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman — A  little  louder.    We  cannot  hear  you. 
The  Witness — It  is  the  same  answer  to  all  these  questions. 

Q.  39  West  Twenty  ninth?    A.  A  gambling  house. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  54  West  Twenty-ninth?    A.  A  poolroom. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  who  the  suspected  proprietor  is?  A.  No. 
We  have  a  book  with  these  in,  but  I  don't  have  time.  I  can't  do 
everything.    I  don't  have  time  to  keep  track  of  them. 

Q.  114  West  Thirty-first?     A.  I  don't  know  what  that  is. 

Q.  118  West  Thirty-first?     A.  That  is  a  gambling  house. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?     A.  I  don't  kuow. 

Q.  123  West  Thirty-sixth?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  22  West  Thirty-seven?     A.  I  don't  kuow. 

Q.  123  Wcet  Thirty-seven?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  137  West  Thirty-seventh?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  know  who  keeps  that?  A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q.  108  West  Thirtj-eighth?     A.  I  don't  know  who  keeps  it. 

Q.  114  West  Thirty-eighth?     A.  A  poolroom. 

Q.  Who  keeps  that?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Twenty-ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  379  Sixth  avenue?     A.  Poolroom. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  G77  Sixth  avenue?     A.  Poolroom. 

Q.  Who  keeps  that?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  1303  Broadway?     A.  Poolroom. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

,Q.  685  Sixth  avenue?     A.  Poolroom. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  35  West  Twenty-ninth?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  157  West  Twenty-third?  A.  I  don't  know  auj-thing  about 
that. 

Q.  681  Sixth  avenue?     A.  A  poolroom. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  answered  quite  a  number  of  suspected  poolrooms? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  received  or  given  out  any  orders  concerning  those 
poolrooms?  A.  The  captain  gives  those  out.  He  instructed  the 
men  to  report  to  him  any  place  that  they  know  that  is  a  place. 
He  also  has  men  detailed  in  citizen's  clothes  who  visits  those 
places. 

Q.  These  places  have  been  carried  along  on  the  blotter  con- 
tinuously for  many  months?  A.  A  good  many  years,  I  presume. 
I  make  out  the  weekly  reports,  or  see  them  made  out. 

Q.  Which  is  Daly's  gambling  house?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  Daly's  gambling  house?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  not  know  the  house  that  is  reputed  to  be  Daly's? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  three  connecting  houses 
that  are  reputed  to  be  John  Daly's,  with  doors  between  them?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  "SMiere  is  Charles  Reed's  reputed  gambling  house?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  \Vhere  is  William  Mead's?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Which  is  Richard  Canfield's?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  have 
heard  those  names  several  times,  but  I  don't  have  time  to  remem- 
ber them — to  try  to  commit  them  to  memory. 

Q.  Where  is  your  list  of  suspected  disorderly  houses?  ^A.  I 
presume  it  is  here. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  anything  on  the  blotter? 

The  Witness — Suspected  disorderly  houses? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  does  it  occur  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  blotter  at 
all  to  show  any  regular  visits  to  suspected  disorderly  houses? 
Are  they  not  made?  A.  Not  to  me,  they  haven't  been.  None  have 
been  made  to  me. 

,Q.  I  find  on  the  blotter  neany  every  day  a  record  of  a  visit  of 
one,  two  and  sometimes  four  officers  to  this  long  list  of  gambling 
houses;  but  no  record  whatever  of  any  regular  visitation  to  dis- 
orderly houses  or  concert  gardens.  How  it  that?  A.  Concert 
gardens  are  visited. 

Q.  What  about  the  disorderly  houses?  ^.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  As  sergeant,  and  having  recorded  the  reports  of  the  police 
officers,  you  have  no  idea  as  to  the  location  of  the  suspected  dis- 
orderly houses,  have  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  such  places  in  the  precinct,  do  you  not, 
as  suspected  disorderly  houses?     A.  I  can't  recall  any  just  now. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  some,  do  you  not?     A.  Not  positive,  no. 

,Mr.  Moss — Suspected,  I  said. 

The  Witness — Not  positively.  No,  I  can't  recall  any  number 
of  any  particular  house. 

Q.  That  is  because  you  have  simply  performed  the  duty  that  has 
been  blocked  out  for  you  by  the  captain,  and  no  information  of 
that  sort  has  come  to  you  be  recorded  in  the  blotter?  A.  The 
captain  gives  me  all  the  work  I  can  do,  and  more  too,  sometimes. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  has  come  to  you  to 
be  recorded  in  the  blotter?    A.  No. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  June  7,  1899,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  No.  203  Broad- 
way. 
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Wednesday,  June  7,  1899. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  in  Mail  and  Express  build- 
ing. No.  203  Broadway,  city  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Costello,  Wilson^ 
Hoffman  and  Boland. 

JACOB  B.  WOOLLEY,  recalled. 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  in  evidence  this  entry  from  the  blotter  of  the 
Thirtieth  precinct — Twenty-ninth  precinoti,  now  the  Nineteenth: 
''  Monday,  April  30,  1883.  George  Mayer,  twenty-eight  years, 
white,  France,  clerk,  25  East  Twelfth  street;  name  of  complain- 
ant, Jacob  B.  Woolley,  123  Fifth  avenue;  officer,  Price,  J.  K. 
Charged  with  stealing  an  inlaid  plate;  value,  forty-five  dollars; 
recovered;  held  in  five  hundred  dollars,  to  answer  before  Gardner, 
police  justice."  Also  felony  book  of  the  same  precinct:  "April 
30,  1883;  locality  and  owner's  name,  Jacob  B.  Woolley,  123  Fifth 
avenue.  Officer  covering  beat.  Price,  J.  Iv.  Remarks,  George 
Mayer,  twenty-eight,  white.  France,  clerk;  25  East  Twelfth  street; 
charged  with  stealing  an  inlaid  plate,  valued  at  forty-five  dollars. 
Recovered.  Five  hundred  dollars  to  answer  before  Justice  Gard- 
ner. Six  months,  by  Judge  Gildersleeve,  May  18,  1883."  Also 
receipt  produced  by  Captain  Price,  memoranda  from  A.  A.  Van- 
tine  &  Company,  Nos.  877  and  879  Broadway,  New  York.  Re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Price,  one  vase,  one  box,  one  dipper  and  one 
pipe  case,  for  which  we  have  paid  him  forty  dollars.  A.  A.  Van- 
tine  &  Company;  value,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
Date,  May  6,  1884. 

Q.  Mr.  Woolley,  do  vou  remember  the  circumstances  in  the 
blotter  which  I  read,  about  the  plate?  A.  I  do.  When  we  were 
moving  from  7  Washington  place  up  to  123  Fifth  avenue;  when 
we  got  moved,  I  found  that  that  very  valuable  plate  was  missing,  a 
very  beautiful,  enameled  Japanese  plate;  one  that  any  one  could 
recognize,  for  I  never  saw  but  two  like  it;  one  I  sold  to  a  Mrs. 
Boardman— she  was  then  up  in  90  Forty-fifth  street;  the  other 
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one  remained  at  the  store  at  7  Washington  place,  and  was  lost 
or  stolen  in  moving;  we  missed  it.  I  felt  a  little  sore  over  it, 
and  took  a  walk  down  Fourteenth  street,  and  I  saw  the  plate  in 
a  Turk's  window,  there  in  Fourteenth  street;  I  went  in  to  the 
Turk  and  said  to  him,  "  You  have  a  nice  plate  there  in  the  win- 
dow." He  said,  "Yes."  Said  I,  "Where  did  you  get  it?"'  He 
didn't  make  any  answer.  I  went  outside  and  got  a  policeman; 
I  took  the  policeman  in  and  said,  ""  That  plate  was  stolen  out  of 
my  store;  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  it."  and  he  went  into  the 
place  and  says,  "  I  hold  you  responsible  for  that  plate."  The 
©flQcer  said  that  to  the  Turk.  Well.  I  went  out.  I  went  up  to 
the  store;  my  young  man,  Frank  Dugan,  says,  I  made  him  tell 
before  I  went  out  who  he  got  the  plate  of.  and,  said  I.  if  you  don't 
tell  where  you  got  the  plate  I  will  hold  you  responsible,  and  he 
said  he  bought  it  of  a  Frenchman,  and  paid  him  five  dollars  for 
it;  then  I  went  back  to  the  store,  and  Frank,  my  young  man, 
who  is  in  the  store  now,  says,  *'  I  know  the  fellow."  So  I  went 
in  the  store,  and  it  happened  this  Frenchman  came  down  by  the 
store  two  or  three  days  after,  and  Frank  ran  out  of  the  store 
and  said,  "There  is  that  f«'llow  now;  we  have  been  trying  to 
catch  him,"  and  he  followed  him  down  until  he  saw  an  officer 
and  said,  "  1  want  you  to  arrest  that  man,  but "  he  said,  "  I  want 
to  catch  him  first,"  he  said,  "  He  stole  things  out  of  that  store," 
and  Frank  told  him  he  would  catch  him  yet,  and  when  he  got 
down  to  him,  now,  ho  said,  "  I  told  you  I  would  get  you,"  and 
then  he  said  to  the  olficer,  "  You  take  him."  The  officer  took 
him  up  town,  or  wherever  it  was,  and  the  officer  says  to  Mr, 
Price,  "  This  is  your  case,  not  mine."    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Yes.  According  to  the  blotter,  that  happened  in  1883?  A. 
T  can't  tell. 

Q.  According  to  the  blotter,  I  say?  A.  Yes.  It  happened 
•about  that  time. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  is  that  the  matter  you  were  speaking  of  yesterday, 
when  you  told  us  about  the  vase?  A.  No;  it  was  a  plate.  That 
was  a  plate,  and  the  vase  matter  was  a  different  matter,  alto- 
gether different.  I  can't  tell  how  long  after  the  plate  matter  the 
vase  matter  happened.  I  should  think  two  or  three  years.  I 
can't  tell;  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  probably  can  find  out  by 
looking  over  the  records.     The  statement  additional  to  the  testi- 
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mony  I  gave  yesterday  was — after  the  vase  was  got  and  taken 
into  Mr.  Vantine's  store — I  want  to  tell  one  thing — Mr.  Raymond 
said  to  me  he  had  lost  some  vases — that  he  took  it  there  and  sold 
it;  I  said,  Mr,  Price  offered  it  to  him  for  sale,  but  I  want  to  cor- 
rect that  statement.  It  wasn't  Vantine's  vase  that  was  left  there 
for  sale;  it  wasn't  left  for  sale.  This  man  came  as  I  stated  yes- 
terday— is  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  it  again? 

Q.  No.  You  said  you  found  the  vase  on  Mr.  Raymond's  desk, 
and  that  Mr.  Raymond  told  you  it  had  been  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Price,  I  ask  you  if  that  is  Mr.  Raymond's  vase?     A.  No. 

Q.  Then  what  was  it  there  for?  A.  He  said  he  came  in  there  to 
identify  it,  whether  it  was  his  or  not,  whether  it  was  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's vase,  and  he  said  it  was  not,  and  then  I  told  him  the  cir- 
cumstances, how  I  had  been  trying  to  find  the  owner,  and  so 
fourth — it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  remark  that  you  mentioned  to  Mr.  Mazet  that 
Mr.  Price  made  to  you  on  the  street  shortly  after  that?  A.  On 
the  corner  of  Nineteenth  street  he  made  the  statement  to  me,  he 
said:  I  intended  to  divide  with  you  the  money  I  got  for  that  vase. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Woolley,  Mr.  Price  appears  to  have  stated  in 
public,  through  the  public  press,  that  you  come  here  in  pursuance 
of  some  kind  of  a  conspiracy,  and  made  a  false  statement  yester- 
day, so  that  you  are  among  the  numerous  people  that  have  been 
accused  by  this  witness  of  committing  crime.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  you  how  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  this  city?  A. 
Twenty-two  years;  and  my  business  is  quite  well  known  all  over 
the  United  States;  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city,  the  oldest, 
saving  one.  I  had  never  seen  you  before  yesterday,  only  once, 
not  to  speak  to;  never  had  spoken  to  you. 

Q.  The  first  conversation  you  had  with  me  about  this  matter 
was  the  statement  that  you  made  to  me  before  you  went  on  the 
stand  and  just  before  you  went  on  the  stand?  A.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  you. 

Q.  The  statement  that  yon  made  to  me  yesterday  before  going 
on  the  stand,  and  while  you  were  on  the  stand,  was  substantially 
the  statement  that  was  made  some  years  ago  and  published  in  the 
Mail  and  Express?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  this  is  not  a  new  matter?  A.  No;  and  I  knew  nothing 
about  this  thing,  and  I  didn't  want  to  come  in  it,  and  I  went  to 
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my  doctor  yesterday  morning.  I  did  not  come  willingly.  I  came 
in  obedience  to  a  subpoena.  I  intended  when  I  came  down  to 
try  and  get  off.  I  have  told  the  truth  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Price— I  simply  wanted  to  ask  if  this  was  the  man  who 
appeared  in  court  as  complainant — is  there  anything  wrong  about 
that? 

The  Chairman — In  this  vase  case,  you  mean,  Mr.  Price — Mr. 
Price  take  your  seat — do  you  mean  the  complaint  for  taking  the 
rase? 

Mr.  Price — For  the  plate;  I  am  dealing  with  the  plate.  Is  this 
the  man  who  made  the  complaint  against  the  thief  when  I 
arrested  him? 

The  Chairman — Did  you  appear  against  this  man  Mayer? 

The  Witness — No. 

Mr.  Price — The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this  man. 

Mr.  Moss — Who  did  appear? 

The  Witness— My  clerk. 

Q.  By  your  direction?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — You  send  him  down  here. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  the  only  question  you  desire? 

Mr.  Price — No.  But  I  haven't  the  privilege  unless  I  write 
them  out.     I  am  going  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Woolley,  will  you  take  a  seat  inside  the 
rail? 

The  Witness — If  you  want  to  send  for  my  clerk,  I  prefer  to  go 
up  there,  or  have  you  send  a  man  to  take  care  of  the  store  until 
I  get  back. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  there  any  one  present  at  that  conversation  between 
you  and  Mr.  Price?     A.  No. 
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MOSES  FOX,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  employed  in  the  water  department.  I  went  into  the  de- 
partment October  6,  1898,  as  a  laborer.  I  passed  no  civil  service 
examination.  I  am  doing  laborer's  work  in  the  yard  and  in  what 
we  call  the  warehouse.  I  pick  out  orders  of  the  small  things  in 
the  warehouse,  and  help  about  the  yard,  whatever  I  am  told  to 
do.  I  am  not  very  busily  engaged  in  handling  heavy  articles  in 
the  yard.  I  began  to  do  laborer's  work  since  the  new  law  went 
into  effect,  about  the  18th  of  May.  Before  that  I  assisted  in  the 
office.     I  receive  the  same  compensation  as  a  laborer,  |2  a  day. 

Q.  Then  until  the  18th  of  May  you  were  employed  as  a  laborer 
without  a  civil  service  examination  and  were  really  doing  clerical 
work  in  the  office?  A.  No.  I  assisted.  I  did  not  do  clerical 
work.  I  would  call  off  when  they  made  out  stock  reports  and 
helped  on  regular  work.  That  is  clerical  work.  It  was  assisting 
in  getting  out  the  reports  of  the  department.  That  had  to  be 
changed  on  the  18th  of  May,  by  an  order  of  the  department. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  was  appointed,  originally,  a  laborer  the  same  time  I  got  my 
appointment,  6th  of  October,  1898.  I  passed  a  medical  examina- 
tion. That  was  the  civil  service  examination  required  at  that 
time,  so  I  did  pass  a  civil  service  examination. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  passed  no  examination  as  a  clerk,  or  for  clerical  work.  The 
examination  I  passed  was  a  laborer's  examination,  physical  ex- 
amination to  determine  whether  I  was  physically  capable  of  do- 
ing the  work  as  a  laborer. 

Q.  And  the  intention  of  that  was,  that  you  should  do  laborer's 
work,  wasn't  it?     A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  intend  to  do;  did  you  intend  to  do  laborer's 
work?     A.  Well,  yes;  I  supposed  I  must. 

Q.  You  supposed  you  would?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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JOHN  HENDERSON,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  an  oflBcer  of  the  Nineteenth  precinct;  precinct  detective. 
I  have  been  that  since  about  the  beginning  of  August  last.  I 
go  out  in  plain  clothes. 

Q.  Give  us  a  list  of  the  suspected  policy  shops  in  the  precinct? 
A.  I  have  not  got  a  list  with  me. 

Q.  Tell  me  them  from  memory,  then?  A.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  remember.     I  haven't  committed  them  all  to  memorv. 

Q.  Give  me  the  numbers;  that  is  your  special  business  now, 
isn't  it?  A.  No,  sir;  everything  pertaining  to  police  business. 
I  do  not  go  round  on  a  regular  beat.  I  have  the  whole  precinct 
to  travel  over  at  my  will.  I  am  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
part  of  it,  but  it  is  my  business  to  find  out  as  a  detective  what 
is  going  on.  I  can't  give  you  a  list  from  memory  of  the  suspected 
policy  shops.    I  can't  commit  them  all  to  memory. 

Q.  Are  there  so  many  you  can]t  remember  them?  A.  I  don't 
know.  I  never  committed  them  to  memory.  I  visit  them  regu- 
larly. 1  don't  remeinbf^r  the  day  I  did  visit  them.  I  am  on 
record  for  every  time  I  visit  them.  I  guess  I  did  visit  them  last 
week.  I  visited  last  week  as  policy  shops  Twenty  third  street; 
I  think  111;  Twenty  fourth  street,  100;  .'4  West  Twenty-ninth 
street. 

Q.  Is  that  a  policy  shop?  .\.  Well,  a  poolroom.  There  is  a 
difference  between  a  i)olicy  shop  and  a  poolroom.  I  have  been 
giving  you  i>oolrooms. 

Q.  I  asked  for  policy  shops;  now  begin  again.  You  testified 
you  visited  policy  shops  last  week.  What  were  they?  A.  Pool- 
rooms or  policy  shops. 

Q.  You  know  a  poolroom  and  a  policy  shop  are  very  different, 
don't  you?  A.  A  little.  One  is  where  money  is  bet  on  horses, 
and  the  other  is  policy,  where  there  are  numbers  and  you  buy 
slips. 

Q.  How  is  the  policy  business  played?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
never  played  policy. 

Q.  I  a.sk  you  how  it  is  played;  von  are  a  precinct  detective? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  ask  you  as  an  officer,  and  a  skilled  oflBcer,  a  pre- 
cinct detective,  how  is  the  gambling  game  of  policy  played?  A. 
That  T  don't  just  exactly  know. 
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Q.  Why  don't  you  know?  A.  I  never  played,  I  said.  I  have 
been  on  the  force  a  little  over  five  years,  I  have  been  precinct 
detective  a  little  over  two  years;  not  in  that  precinct  all  the  time. 
The  other  was  Sixty-eighth  street;  I  was  with  Captain  Price  be- 
fore. I  have  never  been  precinct  detective  for  any  except  Cap- 
tain Price.     I  came  with  him,  then,  to  this  precinct. 

Q.  You  ought  to  know  something  about  policy  as  an  expert; 
tell  me  how  it  is  played?    A.  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  how  it  is  played,  really?  A.  I  tell  you 
I  never  played  it. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  that  a  place  was  a  policy  shop?  How 
would  you  know?    Can  you  answer?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  can't  answer  that?  What  are  the  signs  of  a  policy 
shop?    A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  policy  shop?  A.  Supposed  to  be 
policy  shops. 

Q.  You  testified  a  little  while  ago  that  last  week  you  visited 
policy  shops?    A.  Poolrooms,  I  meant. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  poolrooms?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  policy  shops  in  your  life?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of;  I  understood  they  were  poolrooms. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  suspected  policy  shop?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?    A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  You  haven't  done  it  since  you  have  been  in  the  precinct? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  it  look  like;  what  made  you  think  it  was  a 
policy  shop?    A.  Reputed  so;  it  was  a  club  room. 

Q.  A  policy  shop  in  a  club  room?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  that?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  Was  it  a  club  room,  or  was  it  a  policy  shop,  or  was  it  a 
poolroom,  or  was  it  a  gambling  house  in  the  club  room?  A.  Sup- 
posed to  be  a  poolroom,  I  guess. 

Q.  Supposed  to  be  a  poolroom;  but  we  are  talking  about  policy, 
officer;  now  you  said,  and  you  must  have  understood  it,  you  said 
you  visited  a  suspected  policy  shop  that  is  in  a  club  room;  now 
where  was  it?  A.  That  I  can't  remember.  I  can't  keep  all  those 
things  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  reputed  head  of  policy  is  in  your  dis- 
trict? A.  No.  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  have  heard  of 
him  as  being  connected  with  policy;  that  is  his  reputation;  and 
Jansen. 
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Q.  And  Jani^en  is  reputed  to  bo  his  manager?  A.  I  don't 
know  about  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know;  but  isn't  that  his  reputation?  A.  People 
talk.  I  haven't  heard  that,  and  I  have  heard  that  policy  was 
suspected  to  be  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  As  a  precinct  detective,  knowing  who  the  suspected  policy 
king  is.  and  the  suspected  manager,  and  knowing  it  was  sus- 
pected there  was  policy  in  the  precinct,  tell  me  where  the  sus- 
pected shops  are?  A.  I  can't  commit  them  all  to  memory.  I 
can't  give  you  any  of  the  locations  now.  I  know  there  are  a  lot 
of  suspected  poolrooms  and  gambling  houses,  but  I  can't  give  the 
distinct  point,  or  remember  the  number.  I  don't  know  where 
the  figures  are  made  up  that  are  played  in  policy.  I  don't  know 
where  !Mr.  Adams's  headquarters  is.  I  don't  know  whether  it  iis 
in  my  precinct. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Jansen's A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  you  the  question  yet.  How  do  you  know 
whether  you  know  or  not  until  I  finish;  are  you  coming  here  to 
say  "I  don't  know"  right  along?  A.  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
truth. 

Q.  You  have  said  "  I  don't  know  "  three  times  before  I  fin- 
ished the  question.     A.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  policy  is  the  poor  man's  gamble,  the 
gamble  of  the  tenement  house?  A.  I  have  heard  so;  I  don't 
know  it. 

Q.  That  women  and  little  children  play  it?  A.  I  don't  know 
it  from  mv  own  knowledge;  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  places  it  is  generally  found  in? 
A.  Mostly  cigar  stores. 

Q.  You  can't  give  us  any  more  information  about  policy  than 
you  have  given  us?    A.  No. 

Q.  Where  are  the  reputed  gambling  houses  in  your  precinct? 
A.  I  don't  know  of  any  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  reputed  gambling  houses?  A,  They 
may  be  reputed,  but  I  don't  know  of  any  gambling  houses. 

Q.  I  asked  you  "reputed?"  A.  I  haven't  committed  them  all 
to  memorv. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  give  what  you  remember?    A.  I  can't  remember 

any. 
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Q,  That  is  jour  special  bi^siness?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  Everytliiug,  as  I  said,  peitaining  to  police 

duty. 

Q.  Pertaining  to  the  detective  side  of  police  duty?    A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Any  powerful  officer  with  good  physical  power  can  deal 
with  a  case  of  crime  occurring  before  his  eyes  on  the  street,  can't 
he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  else  he  ought  to  go  out  of  business?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  But  it  takes  a  detective  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  inside 
of  doors,  and  inside  of  houses,  don't  it.  and  that  is  what  you  are 
for,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  find  out  what  an  ordinary  patrolman  on  the  street  can't 
do.  You  can't  see  through  the  walls.  Now  what  detective  abil- 
ity have  you  brought  to  bear,  under  the  direction  of  your  captain 
to  find  out  the  reputed  gambling  houses  there?  A.  Visited  the 
reputed  gambling  houses  on  several  occasions. 

Q.  You  have  visited  them  almost  daily,  haven't  you,  and  made 
reports  on  the  blotter?  A,  Very  often.  I  don't  remember  now 
just  what  places  I  have  visited;  I  am  on  record  for  what  I  have 
done.     I  have  got  to  go  by  my  record. 

Q.  I  am  going  back  to  your  memory.  You  may  not  have  given 
Captain  Price  the  truth.    A.  I  will  go  by  my  record. 

Q.  I  am  questioning  you  upon  the  assumption  that  an  expert — 
a  detective  whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  detect — must  have 
somewhere  in  his  memory  a  recollection  of  something  he  has  done. 
Now,  tell  me  the  numbers  of  any  suspected  gambling  house  you 
visited  last  week.  A.  I  can't  tell  you  the  number.  I  don't  re- 
member what  I  visited  last  week,  or  this  week  either;  I  don't 
think  I  visited  any  this  week. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  this  week  at  all?  A.  I  don't  remember 
now\ 

Q.  Would  yon  forget  it  if  you  had?     A.  I  might. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  location  of  any  suspected  poolrooms 
in  your  precinct?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  they?    A.  I  made  one  arrest  there. 
Q.  Now,  what  place  did  you  visit  where  you  did  not  make  an 
arrest?     A.  Several  places;  clubrooms  and  so  forth.    I  can't  give 
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you  the  number.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  didn't 
commit  them  all  to  memory. 

Q.  Are  you  really  zealously  endeavoring  to  discharge  your  duty 
in  discovering  and  convicting  tlie  proprietors  of  poolrooms,  policy 
shops  and  gambling  houses  in  that  precinct?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  know  more  about  them?  A.  I  make  a  record 
of  what  I  have  done;  I  can't  commit  them  to  memory. 

Q.  You  must  know  .something  in  your  head  about  what  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  last  week?     A.  I  have  a  record. 

Q.  Of  course,  but  if  your  record  is  true,  there  must  be  some 
knowledge  of  it  in  your  head A.  It  is  there. 

Q.  For  it  i«s  your  head  that  dictated  the  entries?  A.  1  went 
there  and  visited  those  places  and  entered  it  on  the  book,  and  I 
make  out  my  report  and  am  held  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  a  report?  A.  I  visit  the  places  and  enter 
them  on  the  bor  k. 

Q.  After  you  enter  them  you  forget  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  most 
of  them. 

Q.  You  do;  that  is  a  valuablo  statement.  Do  you  talk  with 
Captain  Price  about  this  work?    A.  His  orders.    I  am  at  all  times. 

Q.  Do  you  talk  with  him  about  it?    A.  His  orders;  what  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  talk  with  him  about  poolrooms  and  policy  and  gam- 
bling houses?  A.  Yes;  he  gives  me  the  orders.  That  is  the  only 
talking  I  have  about  them  with  him. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  give  you  the  orders?  A.  Very  often; 
I  can't  tell  how  often. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  him  you  forget  the  places?  A.  No;  I  put  it  on 
record.  I  usually  give  him  a  slip  of  paper  and  the  sergeant  enters 
it.  I  know  there  is  a  poolroom  at  54  ^yest  Twenty-ninth  street. 
I  mado  an  arrest.  I  don't  know  who  keeps  the  place.  I  have 
been  visiting  that  place  some  time.  I  can't  tell  you  how  long; 
since  I  have  been  in  the  precinct.  I  haven't  found  out  who  keeps 
it.  I  know  there  is  a  rule  of  the  department  that  re- 
quires tho  policemen  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
places,  and  find  out  the  names  of  the  keepers.  I  don't 
know  who  the  suspected  proprietor  is.  I  don't  know  the 
name  of  the  suspected  proprietor  at  Fortieth  street  and  Sixth 
avenue.  I  arrested  a  man  there  that  gave  me  his  name  as  De- 
laney,  I  think  it  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  testified  to  arrests 
in  court.    I  do  not  testify  from  memory. 
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Q.  Do  you  bring  that  heavy  blotter  in  court  every  time  you 
testify?  A.  I  do  not.  I  wouldn't  get  leave  to.  I  testify  from 
what  I  know  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  you  to  testify  to  here?  A.  I 
don't  make  any  record  of  anything  here.  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  coming  to  testify  to. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  prepare  your  testimony  before  you  go  to 
court?    A.  I  know  what  I  go  for  when  I  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  Who  did  you  arrest  at  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street?  A. 
The  man  gave  the  name  of  Delaney,  I  think.  He  received  $2  from 
me  to  put  on  a  horse.    He  was  held  for  trial. 

Q.  Mr.  Delaney — he  was  simply  a  clerk,  wasn't  he?  A.  I  don't 
know;  he  apparently  was  in  charge.  He  took  my  money;  that 
was  all. 

Q.  You  being  located  right  there  in  that  precinct  and  finding  a 
man  who  took  your  money,  who  has  been  held  for  trial,  what  did 
you  do  to  find  the  real  proprietor  and  to  punish  him?  A.  I 
couldn't  find  any  real  proprietor.  I  did  try,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  real  proprietor  from  that  day  to  this. 

Q.  And  that  you  call  detective  work?  A.  I  am  trying  all  the 
time.  I  did  not  find  out  who  the  owner  of  the  property  was.  I 
did  try. 

Q.  How  did  you  try  to  find  out  who  the  owner  of  the  property 
was?    A.  I  didn't  try  to  find  out  the  owner. 

Q.  You  just  said  you  did.  Why  don't  you  try  to  find  out  the 
owner?  Now,  you  are  right  on  that  place;  you  made  an  arrest 
and  held  your  prisoner,  and  he  was  simply  the  man  that  took  your 
money;  why  didn't  you  find  out  the  owner?  A.  I  supposed  him  to 
be  the  owner. 

Q.  The  owner  of  the  building?    A.  He  might  be;  yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  find  that  out;  don't  you  know  how  to  find 
out  the  ownfT  of  real  estate?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How?    A.  He  might  be  the  owner  of  that  building. 

Q.  Of  course  he  might;  do  you  know  how  to  find  that  out?  A. 
I  can't  swear  he  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  to  find  out  the  owner  of  a  building?  A*. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How?    A.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  out  the  owner  of  a  building. 

Q.  Certainly,  it  is;  how  would  you  do  it?  A.  I  never  have 
done  il. 

Q.  You  never  have  done  it  in  all  the  work  you  have  been  doing? 
A.  I  have  notified  owners  and  found  out  their  names. 
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Q.  How  do  YOU  find  out?  A.  By  looking  through  the  directory 
or  something. 

Q.  How  would  you  find  out  the  owner  of  this  building  by  look- 
ing through  the  directory?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  get  into 
those  cases. 

Q.  You  don't?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suspected  disorderly  houses  in  your  precinct? 
A.  There  may  be;  there  is  no  disorderly  house  in  the  precinct 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  None  that  you  know  of?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suspected?  A.  There  may  be.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  None  that  you  know  of?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Emma  Charles?    A,  Charles? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  name  before?    A.  I  may  have;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  "  House  of  All  Nations?  "    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  that?    A.  I  heard  it  talked  about. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Along  the  street. 

Q.  Along  the  streets  in  your  precinct?  A.  I  don't  know  as  it 
was  in  our  precinct. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  your  precinct  or  not,  do 
you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  street  talk,  isn't  it?  Now,  how  is  it 
that  a  matter  of  street  talk — that  an  officer  does  not  knowwhether 
the  "  House  of  All  Nations  "  is  located  in  his  precinct,  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  street  talk,  and  a  precinct  detective  at  that?  A.  1 
don't  know  as  it  is  a  matter  of  street  talk.  I  may  have  heard  it 
talked  over;  I  don't  pay  much  attention. 


JOHN  GHJJGAN,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  a  special  duty  man  going  about  my  precinct  in  plain 
clothes;  not  altogether  doing  detective  duty,  special  duty;  every- 
thing or  anything  I  see  going  through  the  precinct. 

Q.  What  kind  of  things  do  you  see  going  through  the  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Cases  of  drunks. 

Q.  Are  you  out  for  drunks  as  special  duty  man  in  plain  clothes? 
A.  As  a  policeman,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  course,  any  policeman  must  arrest  a  drunken  man  when 
jou  see  him;  but  that  is  not  what  you  are  put  out  in  plain  clothes 
for?    A.  If  I  see  them. 

Q.  Are  there  so  many  drunken  men  in  your  precinct  that  an 
ofiScer  has  to  go  out  in  plain  clothes?     A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  so  few  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  plain  clothes 
to  find  them?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  out  of  the  way?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  dillicult  to  catch?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  in  plain  clothes  for?  A.  Everything  I  see 
running  through  the  precinct. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  running  through  the  precinct?  A.  I  have 
told  you, 

Q.  Drunks,  3-ou  said;  what  else?     A.  Assault  cases. 

Q.  Are  there  so  many  assault  cases  that  a  man  has  to  be  put 
out  in  plain  clothes?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it,  then?  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  good  many  colored 
women  assault  men  on  the  street?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that?  Don't  you  know  there  are  a  lot 
of  colored  women  in  Thirty-third  street,  a  whole  lot,  that  are 
<;olonized  in  houses  and  assault  white  men  on  the  street?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  heard  of  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  come  to  your  knowledge  of 
colored  women  assaulting  white  men  on  the  street?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ha.ve  you  ever  had  a  case  of  colored  women  assaulting  men? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  what  are  these  cases  you  find  running  through  the 
precinct  that  you  are  out  after  in  plain  clothes?     A.  I  have  told 

J'OU. 

Q.  Drunks  and  assault  cases?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  else?     A.  Everything  in  general. 

Q.  Everything  in  general,  but  what  are  these  cases  in  general? 
A.  Well 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  detail?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  that  means?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well;  that  is  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Answer  the  question,  officer. 

The  Witness — I  am,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Do  you  understand  the  question? 
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The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Why  do  you  say  you  don't  know  what  it 
means? 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  what  lie  means  by  how  much  I 
paid  for  the  detail. 

^Ir.  Moss — That  is  a  "ood  answer. 


r 


By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

CJ.  JJid  you  pay  any  money  to  any  jiorson  for  being  detailed? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Then  why  are  you  not  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  uniform 
patroling  the  street.  Some  other  policeman  has  to  do  double 
duty,  don't  he,  when  you  are  withdrawn?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  out  on  patrol?  A.  You  must  ask  my 
captain. 

Q.  Thai  i.s  a  niaiKr  for  iIk-  cajdain,  is  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  tell  only  two  things  you  do  as  a 
j»Iain  clothes  man — looking  out  for  things  running  through  the 
precinct,  which  you  say  are  drunks  and  assault  cases;  yet  you 
don't  know  of  any  assault  cases.  How  many  drunks  did  you  ar- 
rest this  week?     A.  I  didn't  arrest  any. 

Q.  How  manv  did  vou  arrest  last  week?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
arrested  anv, 

Q.  How  many  assault  cases  did  you  arrest  this  week?  A. 
None. 

Q.  How  many  last  week?     A.  None, 

Q.  How  many  drunks  did  you  arrest  this  month — May,  I  mean, 
for  the  month  of  May?     A.  One  or  two,  I  guess. 

Q.  How  many  assault  cases  did  you  arrest  for  the  month  of 
May?     A.  None. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  makes  two  arrests  for  a  plain  clothes  man 
through  a  whole  month;  now  why  are  you  not  on  the  street  patrol- 
ing if  that  is  all  you  do?  A.  ^^'ell.  you  will  have  to  ask  my  cap- 
tain. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  do?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  do?  A.  Go  around  and  visit  the  places, 
reputed  poolrooms. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  say  that  at  once;  why  did  you  hold  that 
back?     A.  You  didn't  ask  me  that,  did  you? 
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Q.  I  asked  you  for  all  the  things  you  did?    A.  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  What  are  the  places,  reputed  poolrooms,  you  visited,  name 
them?  A.  I  can't  name  any  particular  one;  it  is  all  on  record 
there. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  on  record;  but  have  you  no  memory?  A. 
Very  poor. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  are  put  on  special  duty  for?  A.  I  get  a 
list  and  go  around  and  visit  the  places. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  are  put  on  special  duty  for,  for  having  a 
poor  memory?  If  you  found  a  case,  would  you  have  to  testify? 
If  you  had  no  more  memory  than  you  have  shown  to-day,  how 
would  you  convict  anybody?     A.  Maybe  I  wouldn't  have. 

Q.  Have  you  convicted  anybody  since  the  first  of  January?  A. 
I  can't  say. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  person  that  your  testimony  has 
helped  to  convict  since  the  first  of  January?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who?     A.  A  drunk,  who  was  fined  $10. 

Q.  Now,  how  is  it  you  can  remember  that  and  can't  remember 
the  more  important  things  of  poolrooms?  A.  Whatever  it  is, 
it  is  all  on  record  there. 

Q.  I  know;  but  what  is  the  good  of  the  record  if  there  isn't 
a  man's  memory  behind  it?     A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  a  hard  question.  I  am  not  asking  you 
to  name  everything  on  the  record;  I  read  yesterday  a  long  list 
made  up  from  the  reports  of  yourself  and  the  other  officers;  I 
am  asking  you  to  name  some  of  those  places;  you  must  remember 
some  of  them;  are  they  really  there?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  visit?  A.  Visit  to  see  if  such  and  such 
is  the  case. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  out  if  such  and  such  is  the  case;  what  do 
you  look  for?     A.  Look  for  gambling. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  if  you  see  it?  A.  If  a  man  takes  money 
from  me  to  bet,  I  know  he  is  gambling. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  one  to  take  money  from  you?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  offer  it  to  any  one?  A.  I  never  saw  anybody 
to  take  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street?  A.  I  hv- 
lieve  so;  yes. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  do  when  you  went  there?  A.  Went  in  and 
looked  all  around. 

Q.  Went  in  where?     A.  Fifty-four  West  Twenty-ninth  street. 
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Q.  But  into  what  part  of  the  building  did  jou  go?  A.  All 
through  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  was  it?  A.  A  regular  ordinary 
house. 

Q.  And  you  went  all  through  the  house;  every  room  in  it?  A. 
Every  room  in  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  there?  A.  Nothing  at  all;  simply  the 
furniture  of  the  house,  tables  and  chairs  and  carpets. 

Q.  Not  a  person  in  the  house?     A.  Only  the  porter. 

Q.  What  was  a  porter  doing  in  a  house  full  of  furniture  with 
no  people  in  it?     A.  I  didn't  ask  him. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  you  the  people  had  found  out  you  were  com- 
ing and  gone  away,  when  you  found  the  house  alone?  Furniture 
and  no  jK'ople?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  place?     A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  property?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  any  more  than  that  in  any  of  these  pool- 
rooms?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  people  in  the  room?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  found  them  in  all  your  history?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Harris,  and 
some  other  witnesses,  about  how  they  found  crowds  of  men  in 
54  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  and  probably  half  a  dozen  places 
in  your  precinct,  and  saw  them  betting;  did  you  read  that  testi- 
mony?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not.  You  are  on  special  duty  to  investigate  gambling 
houses,  and  there  has  been  a  special  order  from  the  chief  for  ofiQ- 
cers  to  watch  the  newsi)apers  and  follow  the  clews.  Why  don't 
you  follow  them  out?    A.  I  don't  have  time  to  read  the  papers. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing?     A.  Working. 

Q.  What?    A.  Just  as  I  tell  you;  visiting  these  places. 

Q.  Are  there  so  many  of  them  that  it  takes  all  your  time?  A. 
I  have  to  make  two  or  three 

Q.  How  many  have  you  been  visiting?     A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  About  how  many?     A.  Can't  say. 

Q.  Are  there  two?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Are  there  ten?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  there  six?    A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Are  there  five?    A.  It  is  all  on  record. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  record;  are  there  five?    A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Are  there  two?    A.  I  can't  say. 
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Q.  Is  there  one?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  do  know?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  know?     A.  I  know  there  is  one. 

Q.  Where  is  that?     A.  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street. 

Q.  That  is  because  we  have  been  talking  about  that  and  be- 
cause you  made  an  arrest  there?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  The  othijr  man  made  an  arrest,  you  heard  him  testify?  A. 
I  never  made  an  arrest  there. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  expect  to  make  an  arrest  in  any  of  those  pool- 
rooms?   A.  If  I  see  them. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  expect  to  see  them?    A.  I  can't  tell  that. 

Q.  Do  you  close  your  eyes  when  you  go  in?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
bv  anv  means. 

Q.  Who  goes  with  you?    A.  Sometimes  I  have  another  man. 

Q.  Who  generally  goes  with  you?     A.  Side  partner  of  mine. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?     A.  Barry,  I  guess. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  your  side  partner's  name?     A.  Barry. 

Q.  Does  he  see  any  more  than  you  do?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know?    A.  We  go  there  together. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  don't  see  more  than  you?  A.  There 
is  nothing  to  see. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you.  Do  you  visit  suspected  gamb- 
ling houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gives  you  the  numbers?  A.  Sometimes  the  sergeant 
puts  it  across  the  desk,  and  sometimes  it  is  left  on  the  desk. 

Q.  You  always  visit  the  same  places?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  have  to  get  the  numbers  every  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  numbers  every  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  day,  and  you  are  told  to  visit  certain  places;  and  what 
are  the  alleged  gambling  houses  you  have  visited  in  the  last 
month?     A.  I  can't  tell  now  any  number. 

Q.  You  have  no  more  knowledge  of  that  than  you  have  of  the 
other  things,  have  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  But  yon  had  a  list  given  to  you  every  day;  can't  you  remem- 
ber a  single  thing  nn  Ihat  list?  A.  Sometimes  I  took  it,  and 
sometimes  my  partner. 
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Q.  You  go  to  the  place,  and  is  voiir  memory  so  empty  you  cau't 
remember  a  single  one  of  them?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  ever  get  on  to  the  police?  A.  I  passed  an 
examination. 

Q.  When?     A.  In  1892. 

Q.  Since  1892  have  you  applied  for  examination  by  the  surgeon 
for  the  disease  of  amnesia?  Do  you  intend  to  a})ply  for  retire- 
ment on  the  ground  that  you  have  that  disease?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  is  it  aphasia?     A.  I  applied  for  no  retirement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  these  things?  Is  it  simply  you  can't  tell  them; 
is  that  it;  when  people  know  things  and  can't  tell  them,  that  is 
aphasia;  is  that  your  trouble?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  these  things  and  can't  tell  them;  is  that  your 
trouble?    ^\.  I  can't  tell  them;  if  I  knew  them  I  would  tell  them. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  case  of  forget fulne*;s,  is  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  expect  to  be  retained  on  the  force  if  you 
forget  so  on  the  witness  stand.  Aren't  you  testifying  this  way 
because  you  think  it  is  necessary  in  your  captain's  interest  andf 
that  of  the  other  officers  of  tlio  dcparfmrnt.  the  inspectors  and' 
chief?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aren't  you  trying  to  shield  them;  isn't  that  the  reason  you 
are  forgetting?     A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  \*>\\  are  making  a  sacrifice  of  yourself  eo  as  not  to  give  any 
damaging  testimony  against  them;  is  that  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  take  the  whole  brunt  and  burden  upon 
yourself  for  forgetfulness?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  policy?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  played?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  New  York  city?  A.  I  was 
born  here. 

Q.  You  were  born  here;  in  what  part  of  the  town?  A.  On  the 
east  side. 

,Q.  What  street?     A.  Eighth  street. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  anything  about  policy;  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  policy  in  New  York?  A.  I  can't  say.  I  never  played  a 
game  of  chance  in  my  life. 

Q.  I  didn't  say  you  did.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Al.  Adams?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Bob  Jansen?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Never  heard  of  tiiem  at  all.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Corey? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  Haymarket     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  of  Cairo?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  smoking  parlors  there?  A.  The 
Cairo? 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  the  Cairo.  You  do  know  something;  that  is  a 
fact.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Bohemia?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Broadway  Garden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  arrests  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  TMiy  not?  You  were  out  on  special  duty,  wasn't  you?  A. 
Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  on  your  beat?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  on  your  beat?  A.  I  was  on  the  back  end  of  it; 
on  the  tail  end  of  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  make  any  arrests  around  there?    A.  I  never 

saw  any  violations. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more  about  policy.  What  kind  of 
people  play  policy?    A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  What  are  the  signs  of  a  policy  shop?  A.  I  can't  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  officers  in  the  precinct  that  know  anything 
about  policy?    ,A-  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Haven't  you  tried  to  get  some  information  about  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  asked  anybody  to  inform  you  how  policy  was 
pla3-ed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  be  informed  abont  it;  would  you  like  to 
learn  how  it  ie  done  so  you  could  perform  you  duties  there?  A. 
I  would  like  to  learn  anything. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  ask  Captain  Price?  Has  he  ever  told  you 
bow  that  was  played?    A.  I  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  You  never  thought  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  told  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  to  go  after  policy  shops?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  his  orders?    A.  Toolrooms  and  gambling  houses. 
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Q.  What  arc  the  signs  of  a  poolroom?  A.  I  didn't  see  any 
signs  of  a  poolroom. 

Q.  What  are  the  signs  that  you  may  look  for?  A.  Look  for  the 
man  there  to  take  money  for  to  bet  on  a  horse. 

Q.  What  are  the  signs  of  a  poolroom;  how  would  you  know 
whether  a  certain  place  was  a  poolroom?  A.  I  can't  tell  them 
from  any  other  place. 

Q.  A  witness  said  here  he  could  tell  them  by  following  the 
streams  of  people;  did  you  ever  try  that?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  that  is  a  good  plan  or  not?  W^ill 
you  try  it  some  time?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  All  right;  that  is  so  much  gained.  Do  you  know  who  is  the 
backer  of  poolrooms  in  your  district;  that  is,  the  man  that  backs 
them;  furnishes  the  money  for  them?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Mahoney?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Sullivan?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  him;  never  heard  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan?  A. 
In  regard  to  politics? 

Q.  T  ;iiM  not  talking  about  politics;  I  am  talking  about  the  man? 
A.  I  have  heard  tfll  of  him. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  anybody  by  tho  name  of  Mahoney,  did 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  th(»  suspected  disorderly  houses  in  your  precinct? 
A.  I  don't  know  of  anv. 

Q.  Don't  know  of  any  susi)ected  disorderly  houses?  Is  the 
precinct  clear  and  white  as  the  driven  snow,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned?     A.  So  far  as  I  see. 

Q.  Perfectly  pure.  No  reputed  disorderly  houses  there,  are 
there?    ^\.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  there  any  street  walkers  in  that  precinct?  A.  Very 
few.  , 

Q.  Very  few?    A.  Very  few. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  very  few?"  A.  Well,  what  I  mean 
by  "  very  few,"  you  won't  see  them  walking  the  streets. 
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Q.  Have  yon  arrested  any  witliin  the  last  mouth?  A.  I  ar- 
rested one. 

Q.  Only  one;  have  you  seen  any  arrested?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Price  says  there  have  been  twent^'-seven  hundred 
arrested  in  seven  months;  is  that  few  or  many?     A.  That  is  many. 

Q.  You  haven't  seen  them,  have  you?  A.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them.  , 

Q.  Was  that  a  surprise  to  you  to  know  so  many  were  arrested? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  there  were  few?    A.  At  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman. — The  committee  suggest  that  a  transcript  of 
his  testimony  be  sent  to  the  police  commissioners,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  these  police  officials 
perform  their  dut}'.  J  think  they  ought  to  know  something  about 
it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  detailed;  who  detailed  you?  A. 
The  captain. 

Q.  He  selected  you  from- the  precinct  to  do  this  work  did  he? 
A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman — I  handed  to  you  a  list  of  questions  which  Cap- 
tain Price  wished  me  to  ask  of  Mr.  Wooley.  Some  of  them  are 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  Moss — Will  you  ask  them?  Will  you  tell  me  those  which 
should  be  asked? 


JACOB  B.  WOOLEY,  being  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testified  ae  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  testify 
originally,  on  the  first  examination,  that  the  vase  was  stolen  from 
you.  Did  you  testify  to  that  yesterday?  A.  I  don't  think  I  testi- 
fied that  any  vase  was  stolen  from  me. 
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Q.  And  the  other  question  is,  did  you  testify  that  a  man  ofifered 
to  sell  you  a  pawn  ticket  for  four  dollars,  representing  a  vase 
pledged  for  twelve  dollars?     A.  I  said  that. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  the  pawn  shop  and  consider  the  vase  of  the 
value  of  about  |75?     A.  I  did;  I  thought  it  was  worth  more,  even. 

Q.  Where  was  the  pawnshop?  Can  you  recall?  A.  It  was  on 
p]ighth  avenue,  on  the  right  hand  side  going  up,  between  Twenty- 
first  and  Twenty-second  or  somewhere  along  there.  I  don't  know 
exactly  the  place.  But  it  was  within  two  or  three  blocks,  along 
that  side. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  that  accompanied  you  to  the  pawn- 
*>hop?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it?    A.  Captain  Price. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  arrest  of  this  man  Mayer:  Did  you  see  that 
personally,  ov  did  you  get  the  information  from  your  clerk  when 
he  was  walking  down  the  street?  A.  My  clerk  went  out  of  the 
door  one  day  very  fast,  and  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  after.  He 
ran  down  the  street  and  saw  this  fellow  that  had  stolen  the  plate. 
He  knew  him.    That  is,  he  supposed  that  he  had  stolen  it. 

Mr.  Moss — The  question  is,  were  you  present  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest? 

The  Witness — Xo;  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  saw  him  go  out  of  the  store?  A.  I  did.  He  ran  out 
very  lively,  too. 

Q.  You  saw  that  affair?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then  you  do  not  know?  A.  Only  what  he 
told  me. 

The  Chairman — You  will  subpoena  him? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Captain  Price  visiting  Vantine's 
or  other  places?  A.  Only  at  that  time  I  believe  that — I  want  to 
state  this  plainly;  I  don't  want  to  bring  in  Vantine's  as  being  a 
place  for  receiving  stolen  goods.  I  went  in  there  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, it  seems,  had  lost  a  lot  of  goods,  different  things;  and 
Captain  Price  brought  this  vase  in,  the  way  he  told  me,  asking 
if  it  had  been  stolen  from  there;  and  so  when  I  went  in  there  some 
time  afterwards  and  saw  it  sitting  on  the  desk  I  asked  Mr.  Ray- 
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mond  if  that  was  his  vase.  I  had  written  to  him  about  it  before; 
written  to  the  Mercantile  Company.  My  young  man  was  there  at 
the  time  I  wrote  to  him  about  it.  He  was  employed  as  a  clerk. 
Everyone  I  could  think  of  that  had  lost  a  vase — and  tried  to  find 
out. 


PATRICK  CURRY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  have  a  list  of  houses  in  your  pocket.  Will  you  let  me 
have  it,  please? 

The  Witness — A  list  of  houses? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes;  a  list  of  places,  haven't  you? 
The  Chairman — Is  this  man  a  police  oflScer? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes,  sir;  a  police  officer  attached  to  the  Nineteenth 
district. 

A.  I  have  got  a  memorandum  book  here. 

Q.  No;  but  you  made  a  memorandum,  a  list  of  houses,  down 
in  the  back  of  the  room  there.  Let  me  have  it,  please?  A.  I 
didn't  make  any  memorandum  in  the  back  of  the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  not  write?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  confer  with  another  member  of  your  precinct, 
back  in  the  room,  and  take  down  some  numbers?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  have  you  got  in  your  pocketbook  there?  A.  I  have 
got  a  memorandum  of  suspected  places  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  put  that  book  in  your  pocket  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Were  you  looking  at  that  in  the  back  of  the  room?  A.  I 
was  looking  at  a  card. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  at  that?  It  is  no  crime  to  look  at  a  memo- 
randum. Do  not  misunderstand.  I  simply  want  to  know?  A.  I 
was  not.  I  am  one  of  the  detectives  of  the  precinct.  I  have  been 
such,  about  eleven  months.  I  was  a  detective  before  that,  in 
Forty-seventh  street,  with  Captain  Titus.  I  was  sent  to  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct  by  order  of  the  chief,  I  guess.  I  did  not  ask  to 
be  transferred.    I  don't  know  who  asked  for  me. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  numbers  of  the  reputed  policy  shops 
in  your  precinct? 
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The  Witness — From  the  memorandum,  do  you  mean? 
Mr.  Moss — No;  from  your  memory. 

A.  I  believe  there  is  one  at  107  West  Seventeenth  street.  It 
has  been  susi»eeted  as  being  such.  I  have  visited  it  last  about  a 
day  or  two  ago.  It  wa:-;  used  as  an  express  oflice.  I  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  any  policy  shop  there.  I  looked  around  the  premises  to 
see  if  I  could  see  any  evidence. 

Q.  What  evidence  would  you  expect  to  find  in  a  policy  shop? 
A.  I  would  expect  to  see  people  playing  policy,  paying  their 
money  and  having  entries  made  of  their  plays  on  a  manifold  sheet. 
They  receive  in  return  a  ticket,  I  believe;  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  What  are  those  plays  called,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  game? 

The  Witness — What  are  they  called? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  what  are  the  numbers  called  that  a  man  pfays, 
or  a  woman  or  a  child;  what  are  they  called? 

A.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  term  used  in  the  policy  business  for 
the  numbers  that  a  jierson  plays  in  policy?    A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  You  never  heard,  did  you?    A.  No. 
Q.  What  do  they  call  the  piece  of  paper  that  they  get  in  return? 

The  Witness — The  piece  of  paper? 

Mr.  Moss — Do  they  get  a  piece  of  paper? 

A.  I  believe  thev  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  do  or  not?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  l^id  you  ever  see  the  piece  of  paper  that  one  gets?  A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  You  never  saw  anything  like  it?  A.  I  wonder  if  I  have  got 
one  here.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  prepared  for  such  an  emergency 
as  this,  but  I  may  have  something. 

Mr.  Clarke — Ask  him  what  4-11-41  means. 
]\Ir.  Moss — It  is  suggested  that  I  might  ask  you,  do  you  know 
what  4-11-44  means? 

The  Witness — I  have  heard  of  the  nurobora. 

Q.  It  is  used  in  the  poolroom  business,  is  it  not' 
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The  Witness — Poolroom? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 


A.  I  never  heard  of  its  being  used  in  a  poolroom. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  that  in  the  policy  business;  now,  what 
was  it?    A.  4-11-44? 

Q.  Yes;  when  did  it  happen?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  when  it 
happened. 

Q.  The  fourth  month,  the  eleventh  day,  the  year  1894,  is  it  not? 
A.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  was?    A.  I  do  not, 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  it?  A.  It  is  a  very  familiar  phrase.  I 
have  heard  it. 

Q.  I  know  it  is;  but  where  did  you  hear  it?  What  does  it  re- 
late to?    A.  I  don't  know  what  it  relates  to. 

Q*  You  do  not  know  whether  it  relates  to  policy  or  not,  do  you? 
A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  they  call  a  combination  of  figures  like  that,  if  there 
are  such  combinations  in  policy? 

The  Witness — The  combination  of  figures? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes;  what  do  they  call  it? 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  they  call  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?    A.  No. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  stimulate  your  memory.  Do  you 
know  what  people  ride  in?    Carriages?    A.  Yes,  sir;  carriages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  different  kinds  of  carriages?  A.  Some  of 
them. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  them?    A.  Landau. 

Q.  Landau!    That  is  right.    Another  kind?    A.  Light  wagons. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  light  wagons?  There  are  different  kinds  of 
light  wagons,  you  know?  A.  I  ain't  very  familiar  with  them.  T 
don't  ride  in  them  very  often. 

Q.  But  you  are  a  police  officer,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
carriage  stores  in  your  precinct  and  a  great  many  people  riding  in 
carriages  at  night?     A.  A  hansom. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  night  hawk  is?    A.  It  is  a.  hack. 

Q.  Is  it  a  hack  or  a  hackman?    A.  Well,  thoy  are  both  hacks. 

Q.  We  have  the  hsinsom.  What  else  Ib  there?  I  must  see  if  T 
cannot  help  your  mcn^ory  on  this  policy  bu?dne85»^    What  else  is 
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there  in  light  wagons?  A.  I  am  sure  I  ain't  very  much  of  an 
authority. 

Q.  What  does  a  doctor  drive  around  in?  A.  Generally  rides 
around  in  a  light  wagon. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  light  wagon?    A.  I  don't  know  what  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  any  well-known  phrase  indicating  the  kind 
of  a  wagon  that  a  doctor  drives  in?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  cannot  stimulate  that  memory  of  yours  on  this  subject  of 
policy  at  all,  can  I?  Would  you  like  to  have  me  hand  you  some  of 
those  policy  slips?     A.  They  would  be  of  no  use  to  me. 

Q.  You  say  yon  have  never  seen  them  or  handled  them. 
Would  it  not  help  you  if  you  saw  some  of  them  and  handled 
them?     A.  I  don't  know  as  it  would. 

Q.  It  is  your  business  to  know  something  about  policy,  is  it 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  Captain  Price  ever  instruct  you  on  policy?  A.  In- 
structs me  in  eve^^•thing,  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Price  ever  instruct  you  as  to  policy?  A.  He 
instructed  me  in  a  general  way.  I  suppose  he  did  in  policy  the 
same  as  others. 

Q.  What  did  he  toll  you  about  policy?  .\.  Fie  told  me  if  I  saw 
any  violation  to  make  arrests 

Q.  ^^'hat  is  it  that  is  illegal?  A.  People  playing  their  money 
on  games  of  chance. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  clause  in  the  Penal  Code  upon  policy 
playing,  or  is  it  included  generally  in  the  g;imbling  law?  A.  It 
is  a  violation  of  the  gambling  law. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  special  ]»rovi«!inn  about  policy  in  the  Penal 
Code,  is  there?     A.  I  sujipose  there  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  provision  about  it  in  the  rules  of  the 
department?     A.  There  certainly  is. 

Q.  What  is  it?     A.  I  don't  really  know. 

Q.  But  this  is  a  part  of  your  special  business.  You  are  not 
patroling  the  sidewalks  on  a  regular  beat,  but  you  have  a  special 
duty,  and  the  privilege  of  going  around  the  whole  precinct  in 
plain  clothes,  have  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  return  for  that  privilege  you  must  exercise  your  de- 
tective ability.     Is  not  that  so?     A.  That  is  what  I  am  there  for. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  horse  auctions.  Is  there  any  place  in  your 
precinct  where  they  sell  horses  at  auction?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Executor's  sales  and  administrator's  sales?  A.  I  don't 
know. 
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Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  that?  Did  you  never  hear  of  McCaf- 
ferty's  place,  where  they  sell  horses  with  pedigrees  as  long  as 
your  arm,  at  auction?  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  doing  a 
legitimate  business  or  not?  A.  I  never  heard  of  their  doing  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  them?  A  little  while  ago  you  had  not 
heard  of  them,  \yhat  have  you  heard?  A.  I  know  they  keep  a 
livery  stable. 

Q.  Where?     A.  On  Twenty-ninth  street,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  j'Ou  ever  been  asked  by  the  police  authorities  up  above 
you  to  investigate  that  place?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  your  attention  called  to  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  sell  bona  fide  there?  A.  I  never 
heard  of  their  doing  otherwise. 

Q.  But  your  business  is  to  see  if  they  do  otherwise?  A. 
Wherever  I  hear  of  a  complaint. 

Q.  But  you  are  out  finding  violations  of  law,  are  you  not?  A. 
I  am  out  trying  to  suppress 

Q.  And  what  are  you  trying  to  suppress?  A.  All  mannei-  of 
crime. 

Q.  What  kind  of  crimes  do  you  suppress?     A.  Any  that  I  can. 

Q.  W^o  did  you  arrest  this  last  month?     A.  Oh.  several. 

Q.  What  were  they  arrested  for?     A.  Different  offenses. 

Q.  What  kind  of  offenses?     A.  Disorderly  conduct  larceny. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  convicted?  A.  Some  of  the  cn^es  is  pend- 
ing. 

Q.  Any  drunks?     A.  If  they  come  along. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  any  drunks  this  last  month?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  T  did.     T  might  have,  at  that. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  any  disorderly  women?  A.  I  guess  I  have. 
I  ain't  certain. 

Q.  Where  are  these  suspected  gambling  house*;  in  your  pre- 
cinct?    A.  Oh.  they  are  scattered  about. 

Q.  Where  are  these  suspected  gambling  houses?  A.  There  is 
one,  T  think,  at  5  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  T  believe.  T  think  a 
man  named  Read  keens  that.  Tharley  "Read.  It  has  b(^en  sus- 
pected since  we  have  been  there,  ever  since  we  have  been  ther(\ 
for  years  I  have  visited  it.  T  visited  it  a  night  or  so  ago.  1  went 
to  the  plnoe  and  wns  admitted.  T  went  through  the  building.  T 
saw  a.  fow  mpn  sitting  around  there.     T  didn't  see  any  gambling. 

Q.  ITow  did  you  succeed  in  getting  in?  "Most  peoplo  cannot 
get  in  tho«o  swell  gambling  houses.    How  did  you  manage  it?  A. 
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T  got  in.  I  simply  weut  aud  rung  the  bell  aud  got  in.  They  cer- 
tainly did  know  me  because  I  have  been  goiug  tliere.  I  have 
visited  that  house  since  I  have  been  in  the  precinct  a  good  many 
times;  possibly  a  hundred  times.  Sometimes  I  have  visited  it  a 
couple  of  times  a  week,  sometimes  every  night. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Moss,  pardon  me  a  moment.  Is  an  entry  made  in  the 
blotter  every  time  you  visit  these  different  places?  A.  There  is 
sometimes  and  sometimes  there  ain't.  In  passing  any  suspected 
place  I  always  look  in  and  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong  going 
on. 

Q.  The  blotter  will  not  show  that  you  visited  that  place  as 
often  as  once  a  night?     A.  Sometimes  it  does. 

Q.  In  what  week  did  you  visit  there  once  every  night  for  a 
week?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  have  got  larceny  cases 
and  different  cases  to  investigate,  and  that  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  my  time.  I  am  down  to  Court  at  General  Sessions,  a  good  part 
of  the  time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  recall  now  what  week  you  visited  that  place 
once  a  night?    A.  I  could  not  recall  that  now. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  else  is  trying  to  get  evidence  against  that  gambling 
house?  A.  Several  men.  The  captain  puts  out  strange  men  at 
times. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  seeing  that  paper  you  took 
out  of  your  pocket  at  first?  Is  it  something  you  do  not  want  me 
to  see?     A.  That  is  not 

Q.  That  is  a  simple  question.  If  you  do  not  want  me  to  see  it, 
of  course  I  do  not  want  to  look  at  it.  Is  it  something  private, 
that  you  do  not  want  me  to  see?  A.  I  don't  think  it  will  help 
the  case  any. 

Q.  Is  it  private,  that  you  do  not  want  me  to  see  it?  A.  No,  it 
is  not  private. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  see  it  if  it  is  not  private? 

The  Witness — What  paper  do  you  wish  to  see? 
Mr.  Moss — Tliat  first  paper  that  you  took  out  of  your  pocket. 
No,  not  down  there,  but  your  vest  pocket.     A.  This  here  pocket? 
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Q.  No,  where  your  watch  is.  'I'liat  is  it.  Look  at  it.  If  it  is 
anythiug  private  or  persoual  1  do  uuL  care  to  see  aiiythiuj^  pri- 
vate. If  it  has  any  reference  to  police  business  or  houses  or  any- 
thing of  that  Ivind,  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  am  informed  that  you 
have  a  list  of  gambling  houses  that  you  wrote  in  the  back  of  the 
room  there.     That  is  what  I  want  to  get.     A.  Is  this  it? 

(The  witness  hands  Mr.  Moss  a  paper.) 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  write  this  in  the  back  of  the  room?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Who  did?    Who  wrote  this?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  This  was  in  your  pocket  with  your  watch.  When  did  you 
put  it  in  there?     A.  I  put  it  in  when  I  left  the  stationhouse. 

Q.  Are  these  places  that  you  have  been  visiting?  A.  Some  of 
them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  them  have  you  visited?     A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  W^hich  have  you  visited?  Take  it  and  read  off  those  which 
you  have  been  visiting  within  the  last  week?  A.  I  visited 
Read's. 

By  the  Chairman.: 

Q.  What  number?  A.  Bead's  I  believe  is  5  W^est  Twenty- 
fourth  street;  and  Daly's. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  is  Daly's?  A.  I  believe  that  is  39  West  Twenty- 
ninth. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  i^  or  not?     A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  believe?  Is  it  or  is  it  not?  A.  I 
think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know?    A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know?  Can  you  not  leave  the  belief  out  or 
are  you  not  sure?     Is  it  39?     A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  really  or  do  you  not?     A.  It  is,  I  believe, 

Q.  Yes,  you  believe.  Can't  you  give  us  testimony?  Do  you 
know  positively,  or  do  you  not?  Yes  or  no  to  that?  A.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is.     It  is  the  right  number,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman — No,  vou  have  said  that  a  number  of  different 
times. 
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Q.  You  know  it  lo  uoc  11?  A.  I  believe  tliat  is  the  right  uum- 
ber.     To  the  best  of  my  belief  that  is  the  right  number. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  tell?  Go  on  to  the  next  one?  A. 
Mead's. 

(J.  Where  is  Mead's?  A.  I  believe  that  is  42  Twenty-fourth 
street. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know?     A.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is. 

(J.  Do  you  know?     A.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is. 

Q.  Are  yoU  positive?     A.  I  believe  I  am. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  make? 

The  Chairman — He  said  he  was  quite  sure. 

A.  1  aju  quite  sure  it  is. 

<c2.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  make?  A.  I  believe  that 
is  the  place;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  make?  That  is  not  a  posi- 
tive answer?     A.  That  is  the  number. 

(j.  Why  did  you  not  say  so,  to  save  time?  Goon.  What  is  the 
next  one?  A.  I  believe  that  is  the  number.  I  ain't  quite  sure 
about  that  Mead. 

Cij.  Look  here:  Has  not  that  reputed  place  of  Mead's  been  there 
for  years  and  has  not  every  police  captain  visited  it  or  caused  it 
to  be  visited?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  did.  1  don't  know 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  do  not  know?  A.  I  don't  know  what  other 
captains  done. 

(j.  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  Mead's  place 
is?  When  were  you  there  last?  A.  I  know  the  number,  if  you 
will  let  me  look  at  my  memorandum. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  what  you  know  without  your  memorandum. 
You  do  not  want  your  memorandum  to  see  what  you  know. 
W  hen  were  you  at  Mead's  last?  A.  I  was  at  Mead's  a  few  nights 
ago,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  night?  A.  I  can't  state  positively.  There  is  a  rec- 
ord in  the  book. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  record  in  the  book.  Did  you  get  in?  A.  1 
did;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  you  find  there?    A.  I  found  a  man  there. 

Q.  "UTiat  was  he  doing?    A.  He  was  tending  door. 

Q.  He  let  you  in?  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  house?  A.  I 
didn't  see  anvbodv  else. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  all  through  the  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

1^.  \\  hat  tiuie  of  the  day  was  ilV  A.  It  was  aluug  iu  the  even- 
ing, about  from  SJ  to  11.     1  ain't  positive. 

Q.  What  had  become  of  the  people?  A.  I  didn't  see  any  peo- 
ple there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  tables  in  the  house?  A.  I  sav?  a  few  plain 
tables  there. 

Q.  Was  the  house  lit  up?    A.  No;  it  was  quite  dark. 

Q.  Were  there  not  lights  in  any  of  the  rooms  upstairs — any  of 
them?  A.  There  were  some  lights,  yes,  sir;  but  they  were  quite 
dim. 

Q.  Was  the  gas  poor?    A.  No,  the  gas  was  turned  on  partially. 

Q.  Partly  turned  on?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  had  been  people  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  become  of  them?  A.  I  could  not  say.  They 
were  not  there  in  my  time. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  runs  the  game  there?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that.  I 
don't  know  of  any  game  being  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  place?    Hurry  along? 

The  Witness — Do  you  wish  me  to  look  at  the 


Mr.  Moss — No,  stick  to  that  paper  that  you  said  you  put  in 
your  pocket  when  you  left  the  stationhouse.  Did  you  not  have 
that  paper  in  your  pocket  yesterday? 

The  Witness — This  paper? 

Mr.  Moss — ^Yes. 

The  Witness — No,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  here  yesterday  as  a  witness?    A.  I  was;  yee. 

Mr.  Moss — Go  on  with  the  next  place. 

The  Witness — The  next  place  is 

Mr.  Moss — Hurry  up.    We  are  waiting.    Read  it  off.    Can  you 
read  it? 
The  Witness — These  are  only  names. 
Mr.  Moss — I  know  they  are  only  names. 
The  Witness — Names  of  clubs. 
Mr.  Moss — Read  what  it  is.     Did  you  write  it? 
The  Witness — I  did  not. 
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Q.  Who  wrote  it;  whose  handwriting  is  that?  A.  This  hand- 
writing— I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you?    A.  It  was  left  for  me. 

Q.  ^Mio  left  it  for  yon?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  how  does  that  refresh  your  recollection,  when  you  did 
not  write  it  and  do  not  know  where  it  came  from,  and  have  no 
independent  knowledge;  what  good  is  that  paper  to  you?  A.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  me. 

Q.  You  are  testifying  from  it.  You  are  testifying  tn  the  names 
of  places  you  say  you  visited.  That  paper  must  have  got  to  you 
from  some  one.  Who  gave  it  to  you :  from  whose  hands  did  you 
receive  it?     A.  I  found  it  on  the  hook. 

Q.  Found  it  on  the  hook?     A.  Yes,  sir;  my  hook. 

Q.  Let  us  see  it  again.  What  do  you  understand  by  it:  wlint 
was  it  there  for?     A.  The  name*!  of  the  different  clubs. 

Q.  AN'hat  was  it  there  for;  it  was  not  there  y«'sterday,  was  it? 
A.  Simply  a  record  of  clnlts.     T  don't  know;  it  may  have  been. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  think  (his  liiight  be  for  the  piir])ose  of  giving 
yon  any  lines  for  testifying  here,  did  you?  .\.  T  did  not.  No, 
ynii  can  see  yourself  it  is  not. 

Q.  I  cannot  see  anything  about  it  there.  Now,  yon  have  an- 
other list  in  your  pocket  that  refers  to  thit<e  gambling  houses, 
outside  of  the  book. 

The  Witness — Another  list? 

Mr.  INfoss — Yes.  Fish  it  out.  Is  That  it?  What  is  that  you 
have  there  now? 

The  Witness — That  is  nothing  relating  to  this. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  seeing  it?  A.  You  can  see 
it  if  you  wish  to. 

Q.  I  will  look  at  it.  If  it  is  entirely  private,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  I  will  not  take  it.  I  do  not  want  that  (handing 
paper  back  to  witness).     A.  I  haven't  got  the  list. 

Q.  But  you  had  it.     You  had  it  in  this  room, 

The  Witness— A  list? 

Mr,  Moss — Yes,  a  second  paper,  another  paper  something  like 
that. 

Tbe  WitDP-^.s— If  I  bad  it  J  m't  got  it  now. 
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Q.  Where  has  it  gone?  Who  has  picked  your  pocket?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  What  is  that?     A,  This  is  a  little  memorandum. 

Q.  You  had  that  all  the  time,  did  you  not?  And  you  put  your 
hand  in  that  outside  pocket  two  or  three  times  and  withdrew  it. 
Why  did  you  not  bring  it  out?     Is  not  that  paper  the  key  to 

this?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  bring  it  out  before?  A.  I  was  looking  for 
it  and  you  didn't  give  me  a  chance. 

Q.  I  did  not  give  you  a  chance?  T  have  been  asking  you  for  it 
for  ten  minutes.  That  paper  is  the  answer  to  this,  is  it  not? 
The  key  to  it?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  this  olT  the  hook.  Where  is  the  hole  in 
which  it  was  strung  up  on  the  hook?    A.  It  was  in  an  envelope. 

Q.  Now  let  me  see  that,  please.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  this  piece 
has  just  been  torn  right  oif  the  other.  It  pieces  exactly.  It  is 
the  same  paper.  Was  this  all  together  in  one  envelope?  A.  It 
was. 

Q.  Who  tore  it?    A.  I  tore  it. 

Q.  Why?     A.  Simply  tore  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tear  police  records  and  police  papers?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  for  tearing  it  and  separating  the 
names  from  the  numbers?  You  see  that  is  torn  in  such  a  way 
that  the  numbers  are  all  off?  A.  I  simply  kept  that  as  a  memor- 
andum. 

Q.  Why  did  you  separate  it  as  a  memorandum?  A.  Because 
that  would  make  a  smaller  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  have  it  marked  for  identification. 
The  paper  is  marked  "For  identification.     Exhibit  A,  June  7. 
1899.    C.  P.  y." 


HERBERT  M.  TOMPKINS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  precinct  detective,  a  policeman  attached  to  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct  in  t^lain  clothes.  I  have  been  doing  tliat  work,  I 
think,  about  seven  months.  I  have  been  visiting  poolrooms, 
gambling  houses  and  policy  shops  and  all  those  places  for  some 
time;  seven  months.  I  genfemlly  hav^  gone  out  with  Mr.  Sdiill. 
I  couldn't  tell  yoti  h  t^w  rjlAH^  Visits  i  ^av**  mttd^  *^  gambling 
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houses  and  such  places  duringc  the  last  seven  months.     I  don't 
know  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  do  you  think?  A.  Well,  I  don't  wint  to 
think. 

Q.  Every  visit  you  have  made  has  been  made  with  Mr.  Schill, 
has  it  not?     A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Most  every  one?  A.  No.  sir;  not  every  vieit.  Sometimes  I 
went  alone  and  sometimes  T  went  with  him. 

Q.  In  seven  months  the  blotters  show  that  you  nnd  Schill  went 
out  together  one  hundred  and  ten  tiuies,  visitinjj  jjambliujj  houses 
and  policy  shops?     A.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  it. 

Q.  And  they  show  that  you  aud  Schill  made  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  visits?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  may  be. 
\Vhate\'er  the  blotter  says. 

Q.  Accordinj;  to  the  testimony  of  the  prior  witness  there  are 
a  good  many  visits  that  nre  made  that  never  jret  on  the  blotter? 
A.  Not  of  mine. 

Q.  What  policy  shops  have  you  visited?  .\.  T  haven't  visited 
any  policy  shops.  T  have  not  looked  for  any.  T  have  visited  a 
suspected  policy  shop,  one;  that  is  all.  That  was  in  Twenty- 
ninth  street.  The  number  1  don't  know.  T  visited  it  only  once. 
I  was  instructed  to  by  the  captain.  I  did  not  visit  it  again  be- 
cause I  didn't  have  time.  I  don't  know  why  T  didn't  visit  it 
again.  T  was  told  to  go  there  and  I  went.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  othor  suspected  policy  shops  in  the  pre- 
cinct. I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  does.  The  captain  does. 
I  do  not.  I  have  no  special  instructions  about  policy;  nothing 
more  than  to  visit  these  places.  T  don't  know  what  a  policy  shop 
is.     I  know  what  this  building  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  policy  shop  is;  I  am  appealing,  now,  to 
an  expert  police  oflficer?     A.  Not  in  that  regard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  play  policy?  A.  No.  sir;  T  never 
played  it. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  policy  business  as  an  evil?  Do  you 
know  what  an  evil  is?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  look  on  it  as  an  evil?  Is  it  a  good  or  a  bad  thing 
for  the  community — the  policy  business?  A*  1  am  nbt  an  expert. 
T  would  not  say, 

Q.  1  am  not  risking  yotf  M  ttt>  expert     HsiVe  yon  si  family?    A; 
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Q,  Any  children?    A.  One. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  view  about  whether  policy  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  community  or  not?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  pass 
my  opinion  as  to  the  community.  As  to  me,  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  any  good.     I  never  played  it. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know?  It  may  be  good  and  it  may  be  evil? 
A.  Maybe  some  people  make  money  on  it.     I  never  was 

Q.  Is  the  policy  business,  in  you  judgment,  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing  for  the  community?  A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  bad 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know?     A.  No;  I  would  not  pass  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  would  not?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  where  the  poor  people  gamble  their 
wages?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  because  I  never  patronize  the  place. 
I  wouldn't  say  that  I  knew  anyone  that  visited  them. 

Q.  You  are  supposed  to  have  knowledge  as  a  policeman  of  a 
great  many  things  that  you  do  not  patronize?  A.  We  have  to 
patronize  them  to  be  any  ways  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  patronize  the  gambling  houses?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  you  familiar  with  them?    A.  By  visiting  them. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  gambling  houses?  A.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

Q.  How  is  red  and  black  played?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  is  faro  played?    A.  I  never  saw  it  played. 

Q.  How  is  faro  played;  I  ask  you  that?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know, 
because  

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  played?    A.  Well,  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  game?  A.  Nothing,  only 
what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard?  A.  I  have  heard  it  was  played  with 
cards  and  a  deal  box;  faro,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  roulette  is  played?  A.  Played  with  a 
wheel,  I  believe.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  roulette  wheel?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  At  the  stationhousc. 

Q.  Where  was  it  got?    A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  either?    A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  it  t^iere?  A.  Some  time  last  fall.  I  won't 
say  when. 

Q.  How  do  you  kno\Y  ^.^  was  J^  rpuleUP  wheel?  A,  iPecause  I 
was  told. 
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C^.  \\  ho  told  you?    A.  1  dou't  remember  that. 

Q.  How  is  red  and  black  played?    A.  You  have  got  me  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  stuss  played?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  is  pinochle  played?    A.  I  have  played  that  myself. 

Q.  How  is  craps  played?    A.  That  is  played  with  dice,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know?  .V.  Yes,  sir;  I  know.  I  have  arrested  boys 
for  playing  it. 

Q.  What  about  the  crap  game?  I  am  not  speaking  about  side- 
walk games  of  boys  throwing  dice  on  sidewalks,  but  crap  games 
run  in  houses,  patronized  by  men,  where  piles  of  money  are  used. 
Do  you  know  how  it  is  played?  A.  No,  sir;  nothing  more  than  1 
suppose  it  was  played  with  dice. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  difference  between  a  little  innocent  game 
played  with  dice — the  difference  between  that  and  craps? 

The  Witness — Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  Moss — I  asked  you.    You  are  supposed  to  know. 

A.  I  don't  know.    Craps  is  craps,  isn't  it? 

Q.  You  do  not  know?  A.  I  should  think  so,  whether  it  was  a 
small  game  or  a  large  game. 

(j.  1  suppose  you  know  how  i»oker  is  played?  A.  I  have  heard. 
I  have  never  played  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  played?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

<j.  We  have  several  gambling  games  you  do  know  and  some 
you  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  ask  you  now,  how  is  policy 
played?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  people  play  policy  what  do  they  get  for  it?  A.  They 
get  the  nioiii'V  if  they  win,  I  .sui>pose. 

Q.  Suppose  they  do  not  win?    A.  Then  they  lose. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  to  show  their  wager?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  what  they  get?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  called?    A.  Playing  policy. 

Q.  What  is  the  combination  of  numbers  called?  A.  Well,  there 
is  different  combination  of  numbers,  I  suppose.    • 

Q.  What  are  they  all  called?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  speak  hon- 
estly,   I  don't  know  what  the  combinations  of  numbers  are. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  How  would  you  undertake 
to  make  an  arrest  of  a  man  for  playing  policy  if  you  did  not  know 
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how  the  gaiui'  waa  pJa^td  and  did  iiuL  kuow  lLc  game".''  A.  1  siup- 
pose  it  would  be  somctLiug  ouL  ol  ihe  usual,  thai  1  wuuld  see 
something  out  of  the  usual;  that  Lhey  were  beUiiig  mouej-  or  play- 
ing money.  That  would  be  the  way  1  would  judge,  il'  1  was  sent 
to  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  That  they  were  betting  money?  A,  Yes,  sir;  or  playing  for 
the  purpose.  1  suppose  they  get  some  return  for  their  money  that 
they  play;  a  ticket  or  something. 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  poolroom  when  you  see  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  signs  of  a  poolroom?  A.  I  don't  know  as 
there  is  any  sign.    I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Are  there  any  signs  of  a  policy  room?  How  would  you  go 
about  to  find  one?  What  would  you  look  for?  A.  \\  hen  I  went 
out  to  look  for  them  1  have  been  given  a  list  and  told  that  the 
places  w  ere  suspected  as  being  policy  rooms. 

Q.  But  how  would  you  test  the  suspicion?  A.  If  I  went  up 
there  and  I  saw  people  betting  money,  I  should  say  that  they 
were  betting  on  the  races. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  did  not  see  any  betting  going  on,  are  there 
not  signs  by  which  you  could  tell  whether  it  was  a  betting  room 
or  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  saw  a  slip  of  paper  like  that,  what  would  it  indicate 
to  you,  about  the  room?    A.  I  never  saw  it  before. 

Q.  If  3'ou  saw  anything  like  that  lying  on  the  lloor,  what  would 
it  indicate  about  the  room?  A.  It  would  indicate  to  me  that 
they  were  numbers. 

Q.  You  never  saw  anything  like  that  before?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  If  you  ever  saw  a  little  thing  like  that  lying  on  the  floor 
what  would  it  indicate  to  you?  A.  I  don't  know,  except  they 
were  numbers. 

Q.  You  would  not  know  what  they  meant?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  called?  A.  No.  Well,  if  you 
want  to  know  what  it  is  called,  it  is  a  piece  of  paper. 

Q.  What  would  that  indicate  to  you  about  a  poolroom?  A. 
Nothing  that  I  can  see;  no,  sir. 

Q.  About  any  place?    A.  Nothing  that  I  can  see. 

Q.  You  are  a  precinct  detective?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  precinct  detective  in  plain  clothes,  at  any  rate, 
and  you  are  out  hunting  for  violations  of  law  regarding  gambling, 
are  you  not?    You  are  supposed  to  know  something  about  gam- 
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bliui;  and  ^ou  are  told  to  go  and  visit  places  to  see  if  they  are 
poolrooms  or  policy  shops.  You  have  certain  orders,  have  you 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  You  go  out  about  your  work  and  you  are  directed  to  certain 
places  and  you  see  people  sitting  around,  and  these  two  pieces  of 
paper  lying  on  the  floor.    What  is  that  place?    A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  know?     A.  No,  sir. 

y.  And  supposing,  in  addition  to  this,  you  saw  two  or  three 
pages  of  thin  tissue  paper,  with  some  black  carbon  sheets  between 
them,  what^  would  that  indicate?  A.  I  don't  know.  It  might 
indicate  a  good  deal. 

Q.  It  might  indicate  that  it  was  a  place  where  they  played 
poker,  might  it  not?    A.  1  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  A  place  where  they  played  red  and  black?  A.  No;  I  would 
not  say  that. 

Q.  Or  a  place  where  they  played  fan  tan?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  it  indicate?  You  said  it  might  indicate  a  good 
deal.    What  is  in  your  mind?    A.  I  said  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What?  A.  1  have  seen  reporters  having  that,  writing  out 
or  copying  memoranda. 

Q.  It  would  indicate  to  you  that  you  had  run  across  a  reporter's 
den,  would  it?    A.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Q.  Is  that  the  big  thing  it  might  indicate  to  you?  A.  No;  not 
necessarily. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  we  might  as  well  end  this  farce?  A.  There 
is  no  farce,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  Supposing  30U  went  into  a  place  and  on  a  table  at  which  a 
man  was  sitting  you  saw  those  pieces  of  tissue  paper  and  that 
black  carbon  paper  and  those  records,  and  in  addition  you  should 
see  those  slips  of  papers  and  those  numbers;  what  would  it  indi- 
cate to  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  W'hat  would  it  indicate  to  you?  A.  I  should  think  it  was  a 
policy  layout. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  I  am  not  positive.    If  you  let  me  look  at  it 

and  see  it  I  might  tell. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  policy?  A.  I  say 
I  don't  know.  That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  tell  me.  You  are 
trying  to  show  me. 

Q.  Look  at  it  and  see  if  you  can  make  sure?    A.  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Moss— Y'ou  see  it  because  you  are  reading  the  report  of  my 
agent,  attached  to  it.  I  handed  you  this  paper  and  you  imme- 
diately started  to  read  this:    "  E.  J.  R.  in  company  with  S.  M. 
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visited  the  vicinity  of  Seveuleeiilh  and  First  avenue,  G  a.  ni.  At 
8.45  E.  J.  Iv.  visited  the  premises  at  42G  East  Seventeenth  street 
and  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  a  falie  awning  store,  where  there  was 
a  policy  shop,  and  also  saw  one  man  and  a  complete  policy  lay- 
out." That  is  what  you  saw.  You  looked  at  that.  You  read  the 
slip. 
The  Witness — I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  means  policy,  because  you  read  the  agent's 
report?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  thankful  for  the  information?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  those  two  papers?  A.  Those  have  reference 
to  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  You  say  that  I  saw  them  together. 

Q.  But  I  assure  you  that  those  two  slips  do  not  belong  to  this, 
and  they  are  two  entirely  different  things,  not  got  at  the  same 
times,  or  the  same  places?  A.  I  suppose  those  are  the  numbers 
that  they  draw  against. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  they  are?  A.  Not  positively,  to  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  beginning  to  tell  something  of  what  you  really 
know.    Why  did  you  not  tell  that  before?    A.  I  did  reply  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  piece  of  paper?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you  auy  more  than  it  was  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  gone  on  a  little  distance  fairly  well. 

The  Witness — Is  it  a  slip? 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  you. 

The  Witness — Y^'ou  called  it  a  slip  yourself. 

Mr.  Moss — Thank  you.  This  is  what  I  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  suggest  it  to  you  now.  It  is  impossible  that  men  in  this 
community  should  be  as  ignorant  of  these  things  as  these  poor 
officers  have  to  make  themselves.    The  reason  is  obvious. 

Q.  The  combinations  of  numbers  is  called  what?  What  is  that 
little  wagon  that  doctors  drive  in?  A.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
wagons. 

Q.  Of  course,  but  the  kind  of  wagon  that  is  used  to  indicate 
something  in  the  policy  business?     A.  I  guess  you  mean  a  gig. 

Mr.  Moss — You  guess  I  mean  a  gig.  Well  I  guess  I  do,  too.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  suspend  this  witness. 
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HE^liY  H.  SCUILL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

1  am  one  of  the  plain  clothes  men  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct. 
I  have  been  there  a  good  man}'  years.  1  was  not  a  plain  clolhes 
man  with  Captain  \\  illiams,  in  the  old  days.  1  was  a  patrolman 
there.  1  don't  know  whether  it  was  an  important  beat.  1  had 
Sixteenth  street,  and  I  had  Twenty -seventh  street,  and  I  had 
Thirty-sixth  street,  and  I  had  Broadway.  1  had  various  different 
beats.  Captain  Price  was  ward  man  in  the  precinct  at  the  same 
time  i  was  patrolman.  1  have  been  doing  plain  clothes  duty  off 
and  on;  before  the  Nineteenth  at  tSixty-eighlh  street;  under  Cap- 
tain Trice,  liefore  Captain  i'rice  came  down  to  iSixty-eighth 
street  1  was  in  the  Tweuty-secuud,  with  Titus.  1  was  indicted 
by  the  special  grand  jury,  after  ihe  Lexow  investigation,  along 
with  Captain  Trice.  Both  indictments  were  dismissed  by  the 
district  attorney.  Neither  of  us  was  tried.  Then  1  was  re- 
stored to  duty  in  the  force  from  which  I  had  been  suspended.  I 
don't  know  exactly  the  date  I  was  restored.  The  commissioners 
when  I  was  restored,  I  and  Captain  Trice,  were  1  think,  Koose- 
velt.  Grant,  Andrews  and  Tarker.  1  believe  that  was  it.  We 
were  restored  by  reason  of  the  dismissal  of  the  indictment.  The 
kind  of  duty  1  have  been  doing  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct  is,  I 
have  been  there  looking  after  poolrooms;  suspected  poolrooms  and 
gambling  houses  and  things  of  that  sort.  We  look  to  see  if  we 
could  see  any  policy.  1  did  not  find  any  jiolicy,  I  never  saw  any 
policy.  I  found  reputed  policy;  reputed.  I  found  them  in  a  cigar 
store;  one  on  Seventh  avenue;  I  ain't  going  to  give  you  the  num- 
bers, for  1  don't  think  I  can  give  the  exact  numbers.  I  can  give 
you  the  locality.  One  on  [Seventh  avenue  near  Thirty-sixth 
street;  one  on  Seventeenth  street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
avenues;  one  on  Twenty-ninth  street  off'  of  Sixth  avenue;  one  in 
Thirty-sixth  street.  I  believe  there  is  one  near  Fourth  avenue 
between  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  streets.  There  is  a  re- 
puted one  there.  That  is  a  little  cigar  store.  The  reputed  pool- 
rooms— one  is  in  Thirty-third  street,  I  believe  it  is  111,  if  I  don't 
mistake  the  number;  one  in  Twenty-fourth  street,  I  think  it  is  42. 
I  am  not  positive  of  that.  I  ain't  going  to  be  positive  about 
numbers,  but  it  was  somewhere  in  that  vicinity.  I  could  go 
there  all  right.  There  are  eight  or  ten  reputed  poolrooms.  There 
may  be  more  or  less.    There  is  quite  a  number  of  reputed  gam- 
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bling  houses;  eight  or  ten.  1  have  iiiade  with  Mr.  Tompkins  1,527 
visits  to  these  houses  in  seven  months,  covered  by  the  blotters;  I 
suppose  I  have.  I  did  not  make  any  arrests  during  that  time, 
during  that  seven  months.  I  did  not  at  any  time  find  any  viola- 
tion of  law  on  any  one  of  those  visits.  I  made  1,527  visits  to 
alleged  gambling  houses  and  poolrooms,  and  on  no  one  of  those 
visits  did  I  ever  see  any  indications  of  violations  of  law. 

Q.  Who  backs  the  poolrooms?  A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell 
you;  tried  to  find  out;  I  have  asked  different  people.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  the  names  of  anybody  I  have  asked.  I  see  people  around 
the  corner  and  1  ask  them.  Those  might  be  the  people  who  are 
frequenting  or  running  the  poolrooms;  but  I  don't  know  who  else 
to  ask,  unless  you  got  some  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  That 
is  the  way  I  took  to  find  out  who  runs  the  poolrooms. 

Q.  Who  is  the  reputed  backer  of  the  poolrooms? 

The  Witness — Keputed  backer? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — What  poolrooms? 

Mr.  Moss — The  poolrooms  in  your  precinct?  These  suspected 
poolrooms.  If  there  are  suspected  poolrooms  there  must  be  sus- 
pected proprietors,  or  suspected  backers.     Who  are  they? 

The  Witness — I  don't  suspect  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  suspect  anything?  A.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  great 
many  people 

Q.  Probably  only  one.  Who  do  you  suspect  that  is?  A.  I 
don't  suspect  anybody. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  suspecting  anybody,  db  you?  A.  Not, 
if  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not?  Who  is  the  suspected  backer  of  the  policy 
shop?    A.  There  is  different  ones. 

Q.  Who?  Name  any  of  them?  A.  All  I  know  is,  I  hear  of  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Murray.  There  is  people  of  that  kind; 
and  there  is  a  fellow  in  Brooklyn.  What  is  his  name?  McKay. 
According  to  what  the  papers  say  he  is  a  policy  backer.  I  don't 
know  about  our  district,  or  any  other.  All  I  know  about  it  is 
what  I  see  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  know  a  policy  lay  out  when  you  see  it?  A.  I  don't 
know.  I  tell  you  honest,  I  don't  know  any  more  about  arranging 
policy  than  a  man  that  never  was  bom  in  New  York;  but  I  have 
got  an  idea. 
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C^.  Vou  do  not  know  what  is  a  slip  when  you  see  it?  A.  I  have 
i^ot  an  idea  when  1  see  it. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  see  one?  A.  1  seen  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
policy  slip;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  manifold  sheet?  A.  I  saw  what  was  ssupjjosed  to  be  a 
policy  slip. 

Q.  \N  here  do  these  numbers  come  from  that  you  suspect?  A. 
I  don't  suspect  nothing. 

Q.  Those  numbers  must  be  made  somewhere.  They  come  out 
in  all  the  policy  shops  in  the  city  at  one  time,  do  they  not?  A.  I 
don't  know  anythinj; 

Q.  Do  you  understand  they  are?  A.  I  don't  unclerstand  any- 
thing. The  same  ninnbers  are  supposed  to  come  out  in  all  the 
shoi)S  at  the  same  time.  I  hear  them  tell  about  it,  but  I  never 
heard  where  they  come  from.  I  have  heard  some  people  say  tiey 
come  from  Kentucky — from  the  Kentucky  lottery — tJuit  is  all  I 
know  about  it.  IJow  they  get  into  New  York  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  1  don't  know  how  they  get  into  my  precinct.  I  would  like  to 
catch  the  fellow  that  was  fetching  them.  If  I  .^ot  him  I  would 
take  him  to  the  statiouhouse. 

Q.  Why  would  you  like  to  catch  him?  What  benetit  would  it 
be?  A.  A  satisfaction  to  know  where  he  got  his  numbers  from. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  it  out  in  that  way?  A.  I  might. 
I  never  looked  for  the  runners  when  they  come  into  the  precinct 
with  the  numbers  to  carry  to  the  policy  shops.  I  don't  know  what 
they  are.  I  never  saw  a  runner  in  my  lifi'.  I  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Jansen. 

Q.  Doc  Jansen,  I  speak  of?  A.  I  have  heard  of  him.  1  have 
known  him  since  he  was  a  little  boy.  I  know  Mr,  Adams;  know 
him  to  talk  to.  I  have  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  connection 
with  policy.  I  have  often  seen  it  in  the  pai)ers.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  tried  to  find  out  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  I  never  asked 
him.  I  wouldn't  want  to,  either.  I  am  afraid  he  would  hit  me  in 
the  nose.     He  would  have  a  right  to,  sure. 

Q.  If  you,  a  large,  able-bodied  police  officer  were  afraid  to  ask 
Mr.  Adams  whether  the  rumors  were  true  that  you  had  heard, 
why  did  you  not  go  to  some  other  people  to  find  out?  A.  I  heard 
rumors. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  some  other  people  to  find  out?  A. 
Because  I  didn't  think  it  was  my  duty. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  nut  walcli  his  liciidtiiiarters  to  see  the  men 
that  went  into  it,  and  the  men  that  went  out?  A.  I  don't  know 
where  his  headquarters  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out?    A.  No;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  job  to  find 
out  where  his  headquarters  is,  if  he  has  got  any. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  if  you  never  tried?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 


JAMES  K.  PRICE,  being  recalled  and  further  examined,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  don't  know  who  is  the  suspected  backer  of  policy  in  my  pre- 
cinct. I  never  tried  to  find  out.  I  never  had  any  occasion  to.  I 
never  talked  with  anybody  about  it,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did. 
I  have  heard  of  suspected  policy  places  in  my  precinct. 

Q.  If  you  heard  of  suspected  policy  places,  why  have  you  not 
tried  to  find  out  who  backs  them?  A.  Because  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  policy  in  New  York,  the  drawing  is  taking  place  in 
Columbus  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  backer  of  it  is  of  a 
national  character,  and  not  of  a  local  character. 

Q.  You  think  the  backers  of  policy  are  not  residents  of  the 
city  of  New  York?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  on  the  subject?  A.  I  have  not,  only 
from  hearsay.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Adams's  name  connected  with  it. 
I  know  Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  know  him  intimately.  I  have  never 
endeavored  to  find  out  whether  Mr.  Adams  was  connected  with 
it,  in  any  way,  because  it  was  none  of  my  business.  I  never  heard 
anybody  yet  who  had  asserted  that  Al.  Adams  was  the  backer  of 
policy.  1  have  not  heard  that  the  numbers  are  brought  into  the 
city  over  the  ferries,  and  are  carried  by  runners  to  the  different 
districts  here,  and  I  don't  believe  it,  because  I  think  if  anything 
they  are  transmitted  by  telegraph  or  telephone.  I  don't  know 
who  is  the  suspected  backer  of  the  poolrooms  in  the  district.  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  by  instructing  my  men  on  post,  any  patrol- 
man in  citizen's  clothes,  to  enter  in  every  place  where  it  was 
suspected  that  there  is  policy  being  sold,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
sporting  stock  ticker  in  any  establishment  there  is  a  liability  of 
its  being  a  so-called  poolroom. 
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Q.  How  would  that  enable  you  to  find  out  who  backed  these 
places?    A.  Whoever  would  take  the  money  is  the  backer. 

Q.  You  had  a  case  in  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street;  the  man 
there  took  money  and  was  arrested,  and  has  been  held  for  trial? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  to  find  out  who  was  the  backer  of  that 
poolroom?  A.  He  was  the  backer  in  law  who  took  the  money. 
I  can't  tell  who  it  was,  except  by  the  record.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  the  man  who  sat  at  the  desk  taking  the  money  was 
only  an  employee;  there  is  no  desk  in  this  place. 

Q.  Where  was  the  man  who  took  the  money?  A.  I  only  know 
what  the  officer  told  me.  He  told  me  the  circumstances.  It  is  on 
my  blotter.  I  have  it  here  in  tabulated  form.  The  officer  told  me 
who  entered  the  place — one  of  several  officers  I  sent  there,  Daly, 
and  he  had  i)la('ed  |2  on  a  horse  was  running  in  San  Francisco, 
if  I  recollect.  The  arrest  was  made  and  the  man  taken  before 
Judge  Olmstead  and  discharged.  I  went  there  and  saw  Judge 
Olmstead.  I  exjdainod  the  case  to  him,  and  told  him  the  difficulty 
I  was  laboring  under,  and  he  said:  "  Captain  Price,  are  you  pre- 
l)art'd  to  swear  there  wa.s  ;i  hnrso  run  in  California  yesterday? 
You  bring  me  the  i>roof  of  a  horse  running  in  California,  and  the 
$2  that  yonv  man  gave,  or  your  man  placed  on  that  horse,  and  that 
horse  won  or  lost,  and  I  will  hold  your  prisoner."  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  on  my  blotter,  since  I  took  command  of  the  Nineteenth 
precinct,  and  that  is  within  three  or  four  months.  That  is  one  of 
many  arrests.  There  was  several  arrests.  That  is  not  the  case 
that  the  officer  referred  to  when  he  said  the  man  was  held  for 
trial,  that  was  another  case. 

Mr,  Moss — I  am  asking  you  about  the  man  that  was  held  for 
trial. 

The  Witness — That  was  in  Fortieth  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  The  officer  was  mistaken  about  the  place,  then?  He  stated 
it  was  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  where  the  man  was  held  for 
trial?  A.  There  was  an  arrest  made  there  also.  That  man  might 
have  been  held  for  trial.  There  was  a  second  arrest  there.  I 
think  I  held  the  man  for  trial  who  received  the  money.  I  had 
more  than  one.  It  might  occur  to  me  that  that  man  might  be 
acting  for  someone  else;  but  moral  certainties  are  not  evidence  in 
court.  You  have  got  to  deal  with  legal  factp  when  you  go  to 
court;  not  inferences  or  anything  like  that 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  jour  business  to  detect  crime?  A.  I  am 
detecting  crime  there.  That  is  what  I  am  paid  for  as  a  police 
officer. 

Q.  If  it  is  you  business  to  detect  crime,  is  it  not  you  business 
to  find  out  who  are  the  principals  in  crime?  A.  I  generally  do  in 
presenting  my  evidence  show  who  the  principals  are. 

Q.  AVhat  have  you  done  to  find  out  whether  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  that  these  poolrooms  are  controlled  by  a  syndi- 
cate or  a  person  are  true?  A.  That  is  not  of  my  business.  My 
precinct  I  confine  myself  to.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  a  general 
argument.    I  want  to  confine  myself  to  my  own  work. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  from  recollection  the  suspected  gambling  houses 
which  you  have?    A.  From  my  records,  wliich  you  have  got. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  question  has  been  asked  you,  if  you  can't  tell  from  recol- 
lection?   A.  From  record  only. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  from  recollection?  A.  I  should  prefer  to 
state  from  record. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  If  you  can  tell  from  recollection,  I  wish  you  would  do  it. 
If  you  cannot,  I  will  excuse  you  *  A.  I  am  liable  to  err  in  stating 
from  memory,  but  from  the  records  I  am  not.    The  records  exist. 

Q.  Is  42  West  Twenty-fourth  street .  a  suspected  gambling 
house?  A.  It  was  so  alleged  by  a  newspaper  article,  or  a  report 
made  by  this  committee,  and  I  am  now  prej)ared  to  say  that  no 
person  ever  entered  that  house,  as  stated  to  the  committee,  from 
the  best  information  I  can  get. 

Mr.  Moss — But  there  is  a  sworn  article  produced  here  about 
this  place. 

The  Witness — Not  before  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  Moss — No ;  here.  At  any  rate,  whether  that  is  a  poolroom 
or  not,  you  have  not  found  any  evidence  of  it. 

The  Witness — There  is  no  poolroom  in  my  precinct;  nor  has 
there  been  since  T  commandered  it,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q  What  is  it  that  you  write  in  your  blotter  about  poolrotthls? 
A.  Alleged  places  IVhere  pools  tnay  be  bought.  If  ^ou  want  ^ 
boolrootti  t  will  tflk**  yon  and  tliJJ  i^bmnjittee  to  a  jtJti'Wi'ooittii' 
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Q.  They  are  called  poolrooms  in  your  own  parlance?  A.  Al- 
leged poolrooms.    Poolrooms  consist  of  a  place  with  a  blackboard. 

Q.  42  West  Twenty-fourth  street.  There  was  testimony  that  it 
was  entered  on  the  12th  of  May.  and  that  f2  was  played  and  lost 
there,  be^tween  3.10  and  3.15  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  bet  on  a  horse. 
Now,  you  say  you  have  not  found  any  evidence  of  such  violation 
of  law?    A.  That  is  a  private  house. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  such  evidence?  A.  No;  I  made  a  search 
for  it. 

Ml'.  Moss — I  will  read  these  figures  right  from  your  blotter,  and 
if  there  be  any  reason  why  you  do  not  suspect  them,  after  having 
])ut  them  on  the  hh)tter,  state  it;  42  West  Twenty-fourth  street; 
22  West  Twenty-sixth  street;  123  West  Twenty-sixth  street;  135 
West  Twenty-sevi^nth  street;  132  West  Twenty-seventh  street; 
450  Sixth  avenue;  <j  West  Twenty-eighth  street;  30  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street;  111  West  Thirty-first  street;  15  West  Thirty-second 
street;  137  West  Thirty-second  street;  42  West  Thirty-third 
street;  60  West  Thirty-tliird  street;  141  West  Forty-first  street; 
72  West  Thirty-sixth  street;  108  West  Thirty-eighth  street;  Sixth 
avenue,  between  23d  and  24th  streets;  Twentv-scvtnth  and  Broad- 
way; riroadway,  between  Thirty  third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets; 
Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  street;  Sixth  avenue  and  Fortieth 
street;  122  Park  avenue;  Sixth  avenue,  between  Thirty-ninth  and 
Fortieth  street;  5  West  Twenty-fourth  street;  16  West  Twenty- 
fifth  street 

The  Witness— That  is  there? 

Mr.  ]\Ioss  (reading) — 16  West  Twenty-seventh  street;  35  West 
Twenty-seventh  street;  45  West  Twenty-eighth  street;  39  West 
Twenty-ninth  street;  54  West  Twenty  ninth  street;  114  West 
Thirty-first  street;  118  West  Thirty-first  street;  123  West  Thirty- 
sixth  street;  22  West  Thirty-seventh  street;  123  West  Thitry- 
peventh  street;  137  West  Thirty-seventh  street;  108  West  Thirty- 
eighth  street;  114  West  Thirty-eighth  street;  southwest  corner  of 
Thirty-ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue;  Twenty -ninth  street  and 
Sixth  avenue;  Park  avenue,  between  Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
str(>et;  370  Sixth  avenue;  677  Sixth  avenue;  1303  Broadway;  685 
Sixth  avenue;  35  West  Twenty-ninth  street;  157  West  Twenty- 
tliird  street;  681  Sixth  avenue. 

The  Witness — I  want  to  state  to  this  committee — those  are  not 
taken  off  frntn  thy  blotters.  1  Want  to  state  to  this  committee 
that  these  wefe  rHai  taken  aflf  tibm  my  blotter!  5  ihef  i^ere  takm 
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off  of  the  blotters  of  my  predecessor.     You  know  it.     What  is 
the  date  of  that? 

Q.  Were  they  your  blotters  that  were  sent  down  to  my  office? 
A.  You  called  for  the  blotters  for  a  year,  for  months  preceding 
my  control  of  the  precinct,  and  your  figures  are  not  from  my  blot- 
ters. 

Q.  Then  you  question  these  figures?  A.  I  do,  positively.  Be- 
cause I  investigated  those  figures  upon  my  taking  command  of 
the  precinct. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  against  these  disorderly  places?  A. 
My  officers  have  visited  every  place  in  my  precinct,  under  my 
orders.     I  personally  visited  them. 

Q.  Is  this  a  report  made  by  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  re- 
port, and  I  stand  on  it. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  substantially  the  same  report  every 
week,  have  you  not?  Here  are  some  more  of  them?  A.  Unless 
arrests  have  been  made,  which  arrests  show  on  those  reports, 
that  you  have  called  for  and  hold. 

Q.  Just  look  at  these.  They  are  weekly  reports,  are  they  not? 
A.  T  make  a  weekly  report  and  a  semi  monthly  report. 

Q.  These  aro  weekly  reports  under  section  ^15  of  the  charter? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  these  are  on  Monday.  They  are  made  every 
Monday. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  alike?  A.  No,  I  don't  know  that  they  are 
all  alike.    There  may  be  arrests  in  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Moss— "New  York,  April  3,  1800.  William  S.  Devery. 
Esq.,  chief  of  police.  Sir:  Pursuant  to  special  order  No.  24  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  provisions  of  section  315  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter  are  uniformly  enforced  in  this  pre- 
cinct. The  condition  of  this  precinct  is  good  and  constant  police 
spervision  is  being  exercised  to  prevent  and  detect  with  a  view 
to  the  suppression  of  crime  of  any  character.  Respectfully, 
James  K.  Price,  captain.  Nineteenth  precinct." 

The  Witness — That  is  correct. 

Q.  Are  they  not  all  of  the  same  character?  A.  That  report 
every  Monday  morning. 

Q.  That  is  the  weekly  report  to  be  made  every  wee]??  A,  Ypp, 
pir. 
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Mr.  Moss — That  being  the  case  it  need  not  be  marked.  Then 
^ou  also  make  a  weekly  lepoit,  imder  a  rule  which  requires  it — 
rule  aU2? 

The  W  itness — Yes,  sir.  I  make  that  weekly  to  the  inspector; 
semi-monthly,  I  believe,  to  the  president  and  the  chief.  I  make 
three  or  four,  of  these  in  a  month,  and  all  changes  in  the  month, 
or  arrests  for  crime  of  this  particular  character,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  prostitution  or  gambling  of  any  character,  are  all  re- 
corded in  these  o02.  Every  week.  And  if  they  are  here  they 
speak  for  themselves.  These  reports  show  the  alleged  houses  of 
l)rostitution  and  the  gambling  houses,  every  week,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  from  incjuiry  of  citizens  and  my  men. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  this:  ''Alleged  gambling  houses,  certi- 
licd  as  of  April  :M;  gambling  houses  and  other  such  places. 
Thirty-third  street.  No.  llV,.  prostitution;  131  West  Fifteenth 
street,  prostitution;  i.'>V>  West  Fifteenth  street,  prostitution;  ISGJ 
West  Fifteenth  street,  prostitution 

The  NVitness — "  Alleged  "  right  straight  along. 

Mr.  Moss — They  are  all  alleged  prostitution.  14  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street.     Alleged  prostitution  house? 

The  \Vitness — Yes,  sir. 

g.  That  is  Mary  Stacom's?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  18  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  Nellie  Harrison,  alleged  pros- 
titution?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss  (reading)—"  118  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  John  C. 
Ellis,  suspicious,  prostitution;  117-119  West  Thirty-second  street, 
prostitution,  suspicious,  Emma  Charles,"  Thnt  is  the  place  com- 
monly called  the  "  House  of  AH  Nations.''  ''  121  West  Thirty- 
second  street,  prostitution,  suspicious,  Mrs.  Cameron;  110  West 
Twenty-eighth  street,  assignation,  alleged;  29  East  Thirtieth 
street,  assignation,  alleged 

The  Witness — That  is  now  closed. 

Mr,  Moss — "642  Sixth  avenue,  alleged  assignation;  5  West 
Twenty-fourth  street,  reputed  gambling  house,  Charles  Reed 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss—"  39  West  Twenty  ninth  street,  gambling,  reputed, 
Dan  Daly;  35  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  reputed  gambling, 
William  Mead 

The  Witness — No  gambling  there. 
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Mr.  Moss — "  22  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  reputed  gambliug, 
Richard  Caulield;  141  West  Forty-first  street,  reputed  gambling, 
Kelly  &  Keefe,  6  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  reputed  gambling, 
Bernstein  «&  Fitzgerald;  123  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  gambling, 
suspicious,  International  Club;  IG  West  Twenty- fifth  street,  sus- 
picious, gambliug,  HoMman  Club;  111  West  Thirty-lirst  street, 
suspicious,  gambling,  Waldorf  Club;  llo  West  Tweutv-uiiitli 
street,  suspicious,  policy,  Thomas  Ward,  keeper;  105  ^Vest  Thirty- 
second  street,  suspicious,  policy,  John  Smith,  keeper;  107  West 
Seventeenth  street,  suspicious,  policy,  J.  J.  Vogts,  keeper;  476 
Fourth  avenue,  suspicious,  policy,  Margaretta  Heimreich;  490 
Sixth  avenue,  suspicious,  policy,  John  Lightfine;  72  West  Thirty- 
sixth  street,  pool,  alleged;  54  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  pool, 
alleged,  Frank  Farrell,  proprietor;  141  West  Forty-first  street, 
pool,  alleged,  Kelly  cV:  Keefe,  proprietors;  42  West  Tweuty-iourtli 
street,  pool,  alleged,  William  Alexander,  proprietor;  1303  Broad- 
way, pool,  alleged.  Geisha  Club,  proprietor;  137-141  West  Twenty- 
third  street,  concert  hall,  licensed,  Frederick  F.  Proctor,  lessee; 
53-57  West  Twenty-third  street,  concert  hall,  licensed,  Eden 
Musee  Company,  lessee;  115-116  West  Twenty-third  street,  con- 
cert hall,  licensed,  Frank  V.  Dunn,  lessee;  145-147  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  concert  hall,  licensed,  Koster  &  Bial  Company, 
licensee;  113-119  AVest  Fortieth  street,  concert  hall,  licensed, 
Frank  H.  Presby,  licensee;  1209-1215  Broadway,  concert  hall, 
licensed,  Weber  &  Fields  Company,  licensee;  Madison  avenue, 
26  Twenty-seventh  street,  concert  hall,  licensed,  Madison  Square 
Garden  Company,  licensee;  130  Fifth  avenue,  concert  hall, 
licensed,  Chickering  «fc  Sons,  licensee;  Fifth  avenue  aud  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  concert  hall,  licensed,  George  B.  Boldt,  licensee.'' 
This  includes  well  known  places  like  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den? 

The  Witness — All  of  these:  Koster  &  Bial's,  Madison  Square 
Garden 

Mr.  Moss — I  say  that,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  character  of  these  places,  in  reading  the  report.  "  Re- 
ported dance  halls  and  resorts  for  prostitutes:  470-472  Sixth 
avenue,  American  Turf  Club;  492-498  Sixth  avenue,  same  entry, 
Grammercy  Club,  Adolph  Bensinger.  president;  518  Sixth  avenue, 
same  entry,  Charles  Smith,  proprietor,  Cosmopolitan  Club;  32-34 
West  Twenty-ninth  street,  same  entry,  Joseph  Oussani,  The  Cairo 
Caf6;  56  West  Thirtieth  street,  the  same  entry.  Artistic  Club;  109 
West  Thirty-seventh  street,  the  same  entry,  James  T.  Lynch,  man- 
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ager,  The  Grotto.  The  liquor  tax  law  was  strictly  and  impartially 
euloi-ced  and  well  observed  withiu  this  precinct  since  last  report, 
except  in  one  place  where  an  arrest  was  made  and  the  necessary 
ailidavit  torwaided  to  the  district  attorney 

The  Witness — Kead  the  whole,  please. 

Mr.  Moss — 1  will  put  the  whole  thing  on  the  record. 

The  \\  itness — JLJut  will  you  bear  in  mind  that  in  April,  and 
since  April  there  is  two  places  you  spoke  about  closed. 

Q.  Where  are  they?    A.  The  Grotto  and  Artistic  Club. 

Mr.  Moss  (reading) — "  Members  of  this  command  are  detailed 
in  citizen's  dress  to  visit  the  above-mentioned  suspicious  places, 
or  any  other  places  where  it  is  suspected  that  any  of  the  abose 
crimes  are  committed  within  this  precinet  at  uncertain  hours  ot 
the  day  and  night  lor  the  purpose  ol  oliiaiuing  evidence  and  ar- 
resting the  ollendmg  parties,  and  to  present  such  evidence  to  the 
chief  of  police  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  At 
G.iO  p.  m.,  March  M,  18'Jl>,  i'atrolman  Thomas  Burke,  on  a  war- 
rant issued  by  Magistrate  ivudlich,  airested  Mabel  \'antine, 
charged  with  keeping  and  nuiintaining  a  disorderly  house  at  ^o. 
{jO  \\  est  Thirty-third  street.  !She  was  arraigned  before  Magistrate 
Kudlich,  in  the  fciecond  District  Court,  and  held  iu  i^^oOi)  bail  for 
trial.  Duty  in  plain  clothes;  Detectives  John  ifeuderson  and 
I'atrick  Curry,  on  general  police  duty.  I'atrolmen  Henry  H. 
iShill,  Allen  Hay  and  Herbert  M.  Tompkins,  on  suspicious  places 
and  persons;  and  Cornelius  ODonnell,  Thonuis  C.  Flynn,  Frank 
r.  Glennon  and  Thomas  liurke,  arresting  prostitutes. 

Q.  "  On  general  police  duty."  Did  you  instruct  them?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  1  have.    1  instruct  every  member  in  my  command. 

Q.  Detectives  Henderson  and  Curry  are  the  two  officers  who 
testified  to-day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Patrolman  Henry  H.  Shill  testified  to-day?  A.  He  is  a 
policeman. 

Q.  Allen  Hay?     A.  He  is  not  in  my  command  now. 

Q.  Herbert  Tompkins  testified  to-day?    A.  He  testified  here. 

Q.  Also  Cornelius  O'Donnell,  Thomas  C.  Flynn,  Frank  V.  Glen- 
non and  Thomas  Burke,  arresting  prostitutes?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss  (reading) — "  The  general  condition  of  this  precinct  is 
good,  all  laws  and  ordinances  being  strictly  and  impartially  en- 
forced, care  being  taken  and  exercised  in  investigating  all  com- 
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plaints  made  by  citizous,  and  when  any  cvidoncc  dl'  ci  iinc  is  dis- 
fdvered,  prompt  and  ellective  steps  are  taken  to  abate  the  same." 
This  is  endorsed:  "  Precinct  No.  1',).  Keiwrt  nnder  Knle  45,  para- 
graph B.  For  the  week  ending  April  3,  181)9."  I  shall  not  ask  you 
any  further  questions. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  have  been  twenty-five  years  on  the  police  force,  in  active  har- 
ness all  the  time.  I  was  appcjiuted  in  1874,  and  I  was  promoted 
to  roundsman  in  1877.  I  was  ten  years  a  roundsman  and  pro- 
moted to  sergeant  in  1887.  I  was  five  years  a  sergeant  and  pro- 
moted to  captain  in  1892,  by  the  board  of  police  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  city,  Fredei-ick 
M.  Smyth,  a  man  who  differs  with  me  in  politics  and  everything 
else. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  never  a  member  of  the  Pequod  Club.  The  testimony  given 
on  that  was  false. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  always  been  a  Republican  and  will 
remain  one. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— 2.30  P.  M. 

Present,  of  the  committee:  The  Chairman,  Mr.  IJolaud,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Costello. 

FRANK  DUGAN,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  employed  by  Jocob  B.  Wooley.  I  remember  an  occurrance 
about  the  year  1883,  when  a  man  was  arrested  for  having  stolen 
a  plate.  I  caught  him  myself.  It  was  an  enamel  plate.  The  store 
was  123  Fifth  avenue,  Nineteenth  street.  After  the  plate  was 
missed,  from  circumstances  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  1  sus- 
pected a  certain  man.    One  day  that  man  went  to  come  in  the 
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store  and  when  be  saw  me  he  turned  away,  and  after  he  turned 
away  Mr.  Wooley,  the  next  day  I  think  it  was,  going  through 
Fourteenth  street,  saw  this  plate  in  a  store  window,  in  an  oriental 
store,  and  he  came  back  to  the  store  and  told  me — he  says:  "  I 
have  found  the  plate."  I  says:  "  Well,  you  go  back  to  this  dealer 
and  ask  him  if  a  Frenchman  '' — describing  him — "  if  he  was  not 
the  man."  So  Mr.  Wooley  went  back  there,  and  he  said  yes,  that 
was  the  man.  So  on  the  Monday,  as  I  was  looking  out  of  the 
st(U'e  window,  I  saw  this  man  going  along  the  avenue;  he  crossed 
Fifth  avenue  and  was  going  down  Nineteenth  street  towards 
Fifth  avenue,  and  I  ran  out  of  the  store,  and  just  as  I  got  out 
there  was  a  policeman  passing  by,  and  I  asked  him  "  Will  you 
])lease  arrest  that  man  '' — pointing  to  the  prisoner — ''  for  theft." 
He  said:  "  Yes."  I  said:  "  But  don't  you  touch  him;  let  me  touch 
him  tirst."  As  I  got  up  to  him  I  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and 
immediately,  as  I  did,  he  said:  ''You  want  to  see  about  that 
plate."  Then  the  ofTicer  arrested  him  and  went  back  to  the  deal- 
er's on  Fourteenth  street,  where  we  found  the  plate.  Aud  the 
proprietor  there  recognized  him  as  the  man  who  sold  the  plate. 
He  gave  us  the  plate  and  the  otticer  and  myself  and  prisoner  were 
going  out.  and  just  as  we  got  on  the  sidewalk  Price  came  u}) — he 
was  then.  1  think,  a  detective.  As  he  came  up  the  officer  said: 
"  This  is  your  case,"  and  turned  it  over  to  him.  Then  we  went 
over  to  Jefferson  Market;  from  that  he  was  before  the  grand  jury 
aud  indicted,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  eTudge  Oildersleeve  sent 
him  up  for  a  year.    I  was  in  court  and  a  witness  against  him. 

Q.  I  noticed  in  a  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Price  in  the 
"  Flerald  "  this  morning:  "I  was  on  police  duty  in  uniform  on 
the  morning  of  ^Monday.  April  10.  1883.  when  an  alarm  of  "stop 
thief  "  was  raised  in  Mr.  Wooley's  art  and  curio  store,  at  No.  125 
I'^iflli  avenue."  Was  there  anything  like  that?  A.  Never  any- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  "  I  saw  a  man  running  and  pursued  and  caught  him  about 
two  blocks  away."  Was  there  anything  like  that?  A.  Never,  at 
any  time. 

Q.  "  TTe  had  under  his  coat  an  inlaid  plate,  not  a  vase,  as  Mr. 
^^'ooley  describes  his  stolen  property."  A.  The  plate,  as  you  say. 
was  found  in  the  store. 

O.  .\nd  Mr.  Price  did  not  come  into  the  thing  until  the  officer 
had  arrested  the  man  you  pointed  out  to  him  on  the  street?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  no  running  and  cry  of  ''  stop  tnief  ?  "  A.  No  run- 
ning. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  just  received  this  letter  from  Mr.  Ellis:  "  Mr. 
Frank  Moss.  Dear  Sir:  Last  night,  June  Gih,  two  policemen  were 
placed  in  front  of  my  houses,  28,  30,  32  West  Sixty-fourth  street. 
Previous  to  that  they  had  an  officer  on  the  block,  but  as  soon  as 
I  give  my  story  to  you  on  the  stand  they  commence  to  pound  me. 
What  shall  I  do  about  it?  Respectfully,  J.  C.  Ellis,  273  West 
Thirty-eighth  street.    New  York,  June  7,  '99." 


EDWARD  F.  CROKER,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  acting  chief  of  the  fire  department. 

Q.  This  subpoena  requires  you  to  produce  from  the  records  of 
your  department,  or  e^ctracts  therefrom  a  statement  of  the  loca- 
tion of  all  the  water  gates  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  and  the  pressure  on  the  dififerent  lines  of  pipe  on  June  6, 
1899.  Have  you  the  record  of  the  location  of  the  water  c-ates*^ 
A.  JSo,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  mean  by  the  water  gates— the  stop  gates 
in  the  Croton  mains,  that  shut  the  water  off  from  various  dis- 
tricts?    A.  I  understand,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  their  location?  A.  No 
records  of  that  in  our  department.  We  have  nothing  to  show  the 
pressure  on  the  different  lines  of  pipe  at  that  date.  I  think  it 
w^s  in  June,  1895,  we  took  a  record  of  certain  hydrants  for  our 
own  information.  We  have  general  knowledge  about  the  pres- 
sure that  is  on  different  locations  of  the  city.  It  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  day  and  night;  changes  from  day  to  night  according  as 
the  gates  avQ  changed,  according  to  business.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  our  department  has  no  information  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  those  gates,  the  condition  of  the  gates,  or  the  condition  of 
the  water  pressure. 
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HUGH  B0N:NER,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  fire  chief  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  a  great  many  years 
and  retired  1st  of  May.  We  never  had  in  the  department  a  record 
of  the  location  of  the  water  gates — an  authentic  record  of  the 
water  gates;  of  the  gates  used  by  the  water  department.  We 
have  had  a  record  of  the  pressure  on  the  different  lines  of  pipe, 
furnished  by  our  own  men  from  our  own  apparatus.  When  there 
was  a  fire  and  the  engines  were  at  work  we  took  the  pressure  on 
the  mains.  While  we  are  actually  doing  that  duty,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  discover  the  pressure.  Before  a  fire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  our  engines  to  the  best  advantage,  we  have  no 
record  in  the  department  which  gives  that  information;  we  have 
not  had  since  the  additional  supply  of  water  has  been  received, 
jibout  1890.  Previous  to  thnt  time  we  did  take  the  pressure  at 
different  times,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  pressure 
differs  at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  night.  The  difference  in 
the  pressure  is  caused  when  the  business  opens  for  the  day.  There 
is  more  draft  on  the  mains,  also  the  office  buildings,  boilers,  and 
so  on — general  supply.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  gates  are  varied  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  very  frequ- 
ently. After  a  severe  rain,  a  rain  fall  of  several  days,  the  pressure 
of  water  is  much  greater:  it  is  greater  if  there  is  a  greater  supply 
in  the  reservoir.  Then  the  gates  have  to  be  closed  down  to  con- 
form to  the  situation;  but  now,  for  instance,  to-day,  there  is  a 
greater  demand,  a  greater  distribution  of  water  to-day  than  there 
would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances,  according  to  the  heat. 
Then  the  gates  should  be  opened  wider  to  supply  the  additional 
demand,  and  probably  they  are.  The  water  gates  have  to  be 
attended  constantly.  We  are  under  that  impression,  by  the  water 
department.  That  is  a  very  important  matter  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment. For  instance,  if  we  have  a  great  fire  to  contend  with  and 
have  a  force  of  tweleve  or  fifteen  engines,  we  don't  want  to  put 
those  engines  on  the  pipes  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhaust  the  water 
supply.  We  desire  to  know  where  the  greater  supply  of  water 
is.  If  we  know  where  the  greater  supply  is,  we  can  put  our 
force  to  the  pro])er  advantage.  At  the  Windsor  Hotel  fire  the 
department  did  not  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.    There  are 
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several  reasons  for  it.  Although  there  are  two  forty-eight  inch 
mains  running  through  Fifth  avenue,  there  are  no  hydrants  con- 
nected to  one  of  those  large  mains.  They  are  connected  to  a 
twelve  and  twenty  inch  main  on  the  east  and  west  side,  four  on 
the  corner,  one  on  each  of  the  four  forners.  The  supply  of  water 
to  those  hydrants  is  inadequate  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
pipes.  After  the  large  engines  had  got  to  work,  the  supply  of 
water  was  very  poor.  For  ordinary  use  probably  it  would  be 
sufficient,  but  that  was  an  extraordinary  fire,  and  required  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  water,  which  the  department  did  not 
have.  The  hydrants  were  not  connected  with  those  large  mains. 
Those  mains,  we  were  under  the  impression  were  intended  to 
su])ply  an  additional  supply  to  the  lower  or  eiouth  of  the  city, 
south  of  Eighth  street,  and  there  are  no  hj^drants  connected  with 
it  until  you  get  to  Eighth  street. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  from  the  water  department 
regular  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  gates  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  water?  A.  Well,  we  always  obtain  that  for  our  own 
information.  We  get  it  only  where  our  engines  have  been  con- 
nected. 

Q.  To  be  sure ;  but  have  you  not  tried,  in  order  to  be  forearmed 
against  emergencies,  to  get  regular  information  from  the  water 
department  concerning  the  conditions?  A.  Well,  we  have  al- 
ways got  the  information,  generally  from  Chief  Birdsall.  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  aqueduct,  from  that  office — from  that  bureau.  I 
ahvays  got  it  myself;  when  I  wanted  it  I  would  get  it.  I  got  it 
]>robably  a  dozen  of  times  during  my  time.  There  is  no  daily  in- 
formation. We  had  an  arrangement  whereby  additional  water 
Avas  turned  on  on  a  signal  being  sent  out.  That  signal  went  to 
the  gate  house  at  Eighty-sixth  street.  When  that  signal  was  re- 
ceived, the  gates  in  certain  districts  were  opened  and  we  then 
obtained  an  additional  supply  of  water.  When  a  fire  is  in  this 
locality,  it  takes  some  time  to  have  tha.t  additional  water  arrive. 
T  don't  know  what  they  do  in  reference  to  their  gates.  I  don't 
know  how  they  open  them;  I  dtm't  know;  we  have  no  control 
over  them.  I  have  been  interested,  as  a  fireman,  in  the  matter  of 
the  hydrants.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  them,  old-time  hydrants 
as  well  as  the  new-time.  There  are  quite  a  number  in  use  to-day. 
I  should  judge  the  great  majoiity  of  the  hydrants  are  the  old  pat- 
tern.    That  is  a  pattern  over  twenty  years  old.     The  old  hydrants 
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that  are  used  to-day  in  New  York  are  very  inferior;  in  fact  they 
should  not  be  used  in  a  city  like  this;  they  get  out  of  order  very 
often;  that  is  caused  by  their  use  by  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment.    Those  men  don't  know  how  to  handle  a  hydrant,  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  hydrants.     Then  again  they  are 
easily  obstructed;  they  have  an  automatic  valve,  which  very  often 
clogs  up  and  which  permits  the  water  to  remain  in  the  valve  of 
the  hydrants  and  in   winter  time  that  water  frei^zes.     We  as- 
sumed the  right  to  thaw  out  the  hydrants,  although  we  have  no 
right  in  law  to  interfere  or  touch  a  hydrant. — under  the  depart- 
ment we  always  assumed  the  right  to  thaw  those  hydrants  out. 
We  have  thawed  them  out  by  the  thousands  during  a  severe  win- 
ter.    We  always  test  hydrants,  our  great  friend  was  salt.     We  al- 
ways salted  the  hydrants  to  raise  a  brine,  to  pievent  the  valve 
from  freezing.     Nevertheless  they  would  frwze.  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  depjirtment  then  to  thaw  them  out.     Those  hydrants 
were  designed  for  the  use  of  small  mains  with  which  the  city  was 
supplied  at  that  time — 6-inch  mains.     They  are  mainly  attached 
now  to  the  smnll  mains.     Those  hydrnnts  shake  loose,  so  that 
they  leak,  very  many  of  them.     They  set  in  a  socket,  which  the 
motion  on  the  top  will  cause  a  leakage  at  the  bottom.     You  take 
a  new  hydrant  of  the  old  pattern,  and  a  fiie  goes  on.  and  you 
hitch  an  engine  to  it;  the  shaking  of  the  engine  will  sometimes 
shake  it  loose:  very  often  does.     I  should  judge  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  old-time  hydrants  are  leaking  more  or  h'ss  all 
the  time,     ^fuch  of  that  is  caused  by  the  men.  laborers  of  the 
street  cleaning  department;  they  do  not  know    how    to    handle 
those  hydrants;  they  knock  the  valve  out.  and  the  hydrant  will 
naturally  leak,  underground  as  well  a.s  in  the  barrel.     There  are 
hydrants  that  overcome  those  difficulties.     There  are  improved 
hydrants,  but  unfortunately  New  York  has  not  got  them.     Dur- 
ing the  year  1807,  the  summer  or  fall  of  1S07,  there  were  tests 
made  of  hydrants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  conditions 
under  which   they  could   be  operated   most   succeesfully.     I  at- 
tended those  tests  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  city  government, 
and  those  tests— the  result  of  that  investigation— was  such  as  to 
condemn  the  old  hydrants.     I  believe  the  result  of  that  commis- 
sion's report  was  that  there  was  six  different  patterns  selected. 
Those  were  probably  the  Oeer.  Ely,  Tyler  and  Ludlow.     There 
was  one  other  that  I  don't  remember  now.     Those  new  hydrants 
have  larger  valves,  Ihey  bflye  larger  openings;  the  result  is  the 
105 
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distribution  of  the  water  is  better;  the  valves  are  improvements 
on  the  old  ones.  Some  of  them  are  built  on  curves.  They  differ; 
they  all  have  different  valves;  they  all  claim  to  be  the  best,  but 
there  is  some  difference.  The  su]>])Osition  is  that  there  is  a  p^reat 
quantity  going  to  waste  somewhere  through  lenkage.  I  did  not 
join  in  the  report  condemning  the  old  fashioned  hydrants.  The 
commission  appointed  reported  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be 
better  to  place  those,  six  of  each  kind,  place  them  in  use  in  this 
city,  in  different  sections,  and  to  formulate  a  report  later  on. 
The  later  report  never  came  in.  The  commissioner  was  General 
Collis.  He  went  out  of  office.  I  don't  remember  the  report  ever 
being  made.  But  an  effort  was  being  made  at  that  time  to 
secure  an  improved  service  in  the  hydrants  to  displace  the  old- 
time  hydrants  that  had  been  in  use  for  so  long. 


WILLIAM  D ALTON,  sworn: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  a  letter  here  addressed  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  this  letter:  "Department  of  Water 
Supply,  Commissioner's  Office,  No.  12-21  Park  Row.  William 
Dalton,  Commissioner.  New  York,  June  7th,  1899.  Hon. 
Robert  Mazet,  Chairman  Assembly  Committee  on  Investigation 
etc.  Dear  Sir:  Your  subpoena  dated  5th  inst.  was  handed  me 
after  11  a.  m.  yesterday.  It  asks  me  to  produce  before  your  com- 
mittee at  10.30  a.  ra.  to-day,  i.  e.,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
the  following  statements  and  documents:  1.  A  record  of 
hydrants  dug  up  and  repaired  or  replaced  since  January  1st. 
1898,  and  cost  thereof.  2.  The  time  books  or  payrolls  at  the 
pipe  yards  during  February,  1899.  3.  A  statement  of  the  loca- 
tion of  each  water  gate  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  and  the  regular  record  for  the  week  ending  June  5th 
(daily),  showing  the  oi)en  and  closed  gates,  and  the  high  and  low 
pressure  and  amount  thereof.  4.  A  list  of  the  goods  purchased 
for  this  department  from  Fox  &  Engo,  the  National  Contracting 
Supply  Company,  aijfi  the  Kennedy  Valve  Company,  since  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1898,  givin.?;V  articles,  amounts  and  dates  for  each  pur- 
chase. In  reply  I  p^-psent  the  following:  1.  'PvQ\n  January  1st, 
J89,8,  to  June  let,  1M0?»  Pepajra  y^^vp^  pade  qjx  oijie  tbousand  one 
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hundred  and  forty-four  fire  hydrants,  and  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  new  fire  hydrants  were  furnished  and  set 
in  place  of  defective  ones.  This  includes  every  kind  of  repair 
to  hydrants,  whether  below  the  street  surface  or  above  it.  No 
.sejiarate  record  is  kept  of  the  cases  where  a  hydrant  has  to  be 
dug  up  to  be  repaired,  except  where  the  old  hydrant  has  to  be 
taken  out  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  In  respect  to  cost  the 
•lepartTiient  al<!o  keep  no  separate  record  for  each  case.  All  the 
work  is  done  by  the  six  pipe  repair  companies,  and  the  necessary 
supplies  and  materials  are  taken  from  the  general  stock  on  hand 
in  the  six  repair  shops  and  at  the  pii>e  yards.  2.  I  hand  you 
herewith  the  ytayrolls  of  the  force  employed  at  Ihe  pipe  yard 
during  February.  1800.  8.  There  are  eight  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  water  gates  or  stoj)  cocks  on  the  water  mains  in 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  To  make  a  detail  state- 
ment of  the  location  of  each  is  impracticable,  and  would,  in  any 
event,  involve  weeks  or  months  of  labor.  The  location  of  each 
water  gate  is  shown  on  a  map  in  the  office  of  Ihe  chief  engineer 
of  the  department,  which  map  is  in  daily  or  honi-ly  r('(|uisition 
and  use  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  department.  There 
is  no  record  by  the  day  or  the  week  showing  the  oi>en  and  closed 
gates,  or  the  high  and  low  pressure  and  aTimunt  thereof.  4.  A 
list  or  statement  of  the  goods  purchased  for  the  department  from 
Fox  iS:  Engle,  The  National  Contracting  Sujjply  ('(impany,  and 
the  Kennedy  Valve  C<impany,  since  Januan-  1st,  1808,  giving 
articles,  amounts  and  dates  for  each  purchase  is  being  prepared, 
but  could  not  be  completed  by  10.:{()  a.  m.  to-day.  It  will  be 
handed  to  you  later  in  the  day.  Very  respectfully,  William 
I>alton,  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply." 

The  Witness — We  have  not  in  the  department  a  daily  report 
showing  the  open  and  closed  gates,  the  condition  of  the  gates  or 
the  high  and  low  pressure  and  the  amounts  thereof.  I  under- 
stand there  never  was  such  a  report.  I  am  commissioner  of  the 
water  department,  and  am  in  command  of  the  engineers  as  well 
as  of  the  other  force.  We  have  several  engineers  there  and  we 
have  maps  to  show  the  location  of  the  pipes  and  to  show  the 
location  of  the  water  gates. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  those  maps  are  correct?  A.  Only 
tlu>  engineer '<s  words  fop  that.  The  ppgmeerg  have  been  there 
for  a  gre^t  m^ny  yeara, 
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Q.  Do  Toii  know  that  all  the  gates  are  recorded  there?  A.  We 
are  so  iDformed  by  the  chief  enjjineer,  Mr.  Birdsall.  I  don't 
understand  that  those  gates  are  altered  from  day  to  day.  Many 
of  those  gates  are  not  altered  from  day  to  day.  A  forty-eight 
inch  gate  has  got  to  be  opened  very  slow  and  closed  very  slow. 
To  open  it  full,  I  should  judge,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  would 
take  probably  an  hour.  I  could  hardly  tell  how  much  is  opened 
at  one  turn  of  the  wheel.  It  depends  upon  the  tread — how  large 
the  tread  was.  Wo  have  a  uniform  gate.  The  tread  on  one 
gate  would  be  larger;  the  tread  on  a  large  gate  would  be  larger 
than  a  small  gate.  What  has  to  be  done  with  those  gates  when 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  water  in  the  city  is  a  matter  that  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Birdsall.  I  talked  to 
him  very  often  about  it.  When  there  is  much  demand  for  the 
water  the  gates  have  to  be  opened  up ;  and  when  there  is  a  great 
pressure  of  water,  supposing  there  have  been  heavy  rains  and 
there  is  a  great  pressure  of  water,  then  they  must  be  closed  up 
a  little,  cut  off.  I  don't  understand  the  condition  of  the  gates 
varies  from  day  to  day,  I  don't  understand  they  are  changed 
from  day  to  day,  I  understand  probably  once  a  week,  once  a 
month,  they  open  them  up. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  your  office  showing  the  high  and 
low  pressure  services  to-day,  have,  you  any  record  there,  any 
report?  A.  The  engineer  has  in  his  office,  I  haven't  it  where  I  can 
put  my  hand  on  it  from  day  to  day;  I  am  nctt  positive  about  it. 
He  does  not  make  any  report  to  me  from  day  to  day.  There  is 
no  requirement  in  that  office  by  which  a  record  shall  be  made 
that  is  in  the  custody  of  the  chief  of  the  department;  I  under- 
stand never  was.  In  that  matter  I  am  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  chief  engineer.  Those  engineers  have  been 
in  that  department  for  twenty-seven  years.  It  is  a  fact  that 
they  control  that  information.  There  is  a  report  made  to  me 
at  times.  Any  information  I  want  I  write  to  Mr.  Birdsall.  I 
cannot  saj^  I  can  produce  any  such  reports  since  I  have  been  com- 
missioner as  to  the  ggtee-  As  to  the  service,  high  and  low  pres- 
sure and  amount  of  pressure,  it  seem^  to  me  there  has  been  re- 
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ports  made  to  me  since  I  have  been  in  the  department;  I  have  no 
recollection.  I  think  within  six  months  there  has  been  reports. 
I  think  anybody  that  knows  Mr.  Birdsall  knows  he  is  a  very  sys- 
tematic man.  If  anything  should  happen  to  Mr.  Birdsall  or  Mr. 
McKay  suddenly  I  don't  know  where  there  is  any  record  in  the  de- 
partment which  would  give  their  knowledge  to  me  so  that  I 
could  immediately  use  it.  Only  men  of  practical  kn-owledge,  if 
anything  should  happen,  would  know  what  to  do.  If  anything 
should  hap]>en  I  would  not  have  to  hunt  for  some  one  to  find 
out.  I  would  go  to  the  telephone  or  telegraph  office,  or  take  a 
horse  and  drive  quick,  telegraph  to  the  gate  house,  Central  Park, 
where  the  gates  are.  There  are  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
water  gales,  little  gates,  in  the  street.  Sometimes  we  want  to 
shut  off  quite  a  number.  I  would  go  to  the  nearest  station;  there 
is  one  within  two  blocks  of  mv  house — three  blocks;  if  it  should 
hapj)en  at  night  time.  If  there  was  a  sudden  emergency  in  the 
day  time  I  would  go  right  to  the  engineer's  office  on  the  same 
floor  with  me.  Sujypose  this  way:  I  am  rung  up  maybe  two 
or  three  times  a  day  or  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  the  caee 
may  be,  that  there  is  a  break  at  a  sugar  house  or  brewery  or  some 
other  place.  What  will  we  do?  I  telephone  immediately  to 
the  nearest  shut-otl"  gang;  they  send  their  men  right  away  and 
take  care  of  that  break. 

Q.  Supposing  you  are  called  on  suddenly;  your  engineer  is  away; 
you  are  called  on  suddenly  by  the  chief  of  the  fire  department 
to  inform  him  of  the  amouut  of  pressure  on  a  certain  main — he 
wants  to  put  twelve  engines  on  a  certaiji  main,  and  he  does  not 
know  whether  there  is  water  enough  in  that  main  to  supply  twelve 
engines;  he  does  not  want  to  suck  it  dry;  now,  your  engineer  is 
not  anywhere  near  you,  nor  are  there  any  recorde  in  your  depart- 
ment from  which  you  can  gain  that  information.  There  are  none, 
are  there?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  record  that  I  could  just  go  to; 
but  telephone  him  right  away.  But  I  do  know  this,  that  the 
engineer  makes  a  report — at  any  rate  I  tMnk  there  is  water  there 
at  all  times. 
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Q.  Supposing  somelliiug  bappt^ued  to  your  engineer,  if  you  had 
a  record  of  it,  then  it  would  be  easy  to  liud  somebody  else  to  put 
in  on  an  emergency,  lindiug  the  record,  knowing  the  conditions? 
A.  Well,  I  believe — I  am  positive  that  Mr.  McKay  who  is  next 
in  charge  would  understand  that  and  know  just  what  to  do.  I 
am  not  positive  there  is  no  record;  I  believe  there  is  a  record. 
There  are  records  in  the  engineer's  otlice  that  1  don't  know  any- 
thing about;  it  is  u  big  department,  a  good  many  boroughs  to 
cover,  a  good  many  pipes,  stop  cocks  and  mains,  and  there  are 
records  there  1  don't  know  anything  about  and  1  have  to  depend 
upon  my  engineers  for  information.  1  believe  in  increasing  the 
number  of  water  meters  in  business  places — business  houses.  My 
report  shows,  my  last  report,  that  there  are  35,442  meters  in  use 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  I  say:  ''The  presentation  of 
meter  bills  for  water  consumed  or  wasted  is  such  a  forcible 
monitor  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  who  receive  and  pay  these  bills  will  persist 
in  wanton  or  careless  waste  of  water.  The  bulk  of  the  waste 
must  therefore  be  in  tlie  dwellings,  which  are  exempt  from  the 
use  of  meters  and  meter  charges.  The  consideration  forces  itself 
seriously  on  the  municipal  government  and  the  public  mind 
whether  the  meter  rates  should  not  be  enforced  on  dwellings  as 
well  as  on  business  establishments."  I  do  not  think  that  dwell- 
ings should  have  meters.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  that 
portion  of  my  report  several  times,  that  same  article  about  putting 
meters  on  dwellings.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  meters  on 
dwellings  at  all.  I  meant  to  put  meters  on,  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom heretofore — on  all  business  places.  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
have  any  right  to  put  them  on  dwelling  houses.  I  say  in  the  re- 
port it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  by  the  government  and  the 
public  mind  whether  it  should  not  be  done.  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind  about  that  since  I  wrote  the  report.  I  did  not  write  this 
part  of  the  report.  This  part  of  the  report  was  not  written  by 
Mr.  McKay.  The  corresponding  clerk  and  the  stenographer  wrote 
it.  I  helped  dictate  it.  Mr.  Birdsall  took  care  of  the  engineer 
department.  Mr.  McKay  did  not  take  care  of  the  water  meter 
part  of  it.     He  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation 
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of  this  report.  Mr.  Birdsall  seems  to  have  always  been  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  water  meters,  and  he  and  I  don't  always  agree 
on  that.  I  am  not  so  strongly  in  favor  of  putting  water  meters 
in  houses.  Very  few  water  meters  have  been  put  in  during  the 
time  I  was  commissioner — you  are  speaking  now  of  new  meters? 
I  couldn't  state  how  many  unless  I  would  refer  to  the  records. 
There  have  been  very  few  new  meters  put  in.  We  have  four 
meters.  I  don't  put  them  in  at  all;  the  owners  of  the  dwellings 
adjust  their  own  meters.  We  have  a  list  of  meters — an  ofifieial 
list.  We  have  the  Worthington,  the  Crown,  the  Triton,  and  the 
Thompson.  Those  meters  are  all  in  stock,  tested  meters.  We 
test  meters  at  the  pipe  yard.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  meters  are 
generally  used.  We  have  a  record  of  the  amount  of  meters, 
names  of  the  meters,  how  many  has  been  put  in  and  taken  out. 
I  can  furnish  that  to  you;  the  names  of  the  meters  and  the 
amounts  put  in  since  181)8  and  in  use  at  the  present  time.  We 
are  usiug  a  hydrant  anybody  can  bid  on.  It  is  called  the  city 
hydrant.  It  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Birdsall.  That  general  pat- 
tern of  hydrant;  some  of  them,  I  suppose,  have  been  in  use  some 
years.  I  don't  think  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years.  One  of  the  first 
things  when  1  went  into  that  department  was  to  go  to  Chief 
Bonner  and  ask  hie  opinion  about  fire  hydrants  and  if  he  knew 
those  hydriints  were  all  right;  and  if  not  to  tell  me  a  better 
hydrant.  On  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  talked  with  him  about 
it.  I  have  heard  his  testimony  to-day  as  to  water  going  to  waste 
from  those  hydrants.  I  agree  with  the  ex-chief  on  that;  there  is 
quite  a  little  water  going  to  waste  through  men  in  the  street  clean- 
ing department  and  contractors. 

Q.  But  he  said  also  there  were  shaking  loose  down  below,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  leak  under  ground;  he  eaid  that?  A. 
Well,  we  have  very  few  reports  about  any  such  trouble  as  that. 
I  would  like  to  know  some  hydrant  that  won't  freeze.  That  is 
another  matter.  I  have  tried  to  get  at  a  hydrant  that  won't 
freeze.  I  have  talked  that  over  with  the  chief  engineer  of  our 
department,  Birdsall,  twenty  times.  Birdsall  tells  me  he  don't 
think  there  is  a  hydrant  in  the  market  that  won't  freeze.  He 
tells  me  that  the  hydrant  in  use  is  the  best  hydrant  in  the  market; 
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the  best  that  can  be  got.  1  do  uot  know  that  hydrant  is  rejected 
in  even  the  small  cities  thiit  are  up  to, date,  and  they  have  got  a 
better  kind  of  hydrant  than  >.'ew  York  city  has.  ^  heard  of  the 
experiments  made  by  my  predecessor,  General  Collis.  1  talked 
to  the  chief  engineer  about  it.  He  told  me  no  matter  what  was 
said,  we  had  the  best  hydrant  and  he  could  prove  it.  We  have 
to-da}'  the  opinion  of  Chief  Bonnier  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bird- 
sail  to  contrast.  That  is  the  first  I  have  ever  heard  Chief  Bonner 
talk  that  way.  I  don't  know  that  Chief  Boimer  has  been  talking 
that  way  for  years.  I  don't  know  that  the  investigation  and  ex- 
amination of  hydrants  during  Mr.  Collis'  time  came  very  largely 
through  conversation  with  Mr.  Bonner  about  the  improvement  of 
the  tire  service.  1  suppose  that  is  where  it  should  come  from.  I 
know  there  has  been  probably  twenty  people  come  to  me  to  sell 
hydrants  since  I  have  been  in  the  department.  1  have  referred 
everyone  of  them  to  Mr.  Bonner  and  said  "  You  bring  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bonner,  saying  that  your  hydrant  is  better  than  the  one 
we  are  using,  and  you  will  get  an  order  for  hydrants.''  1  have 
never  had  such  letters  presented  to  me.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  written  such  letters;  never  came  to  my  knowledge.  They 
might  have  been  presented  to  somebody  else  in  the  department. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  methods  of  tapping  street  pipes  for  the 
use  of  houses.  I  am  not  a  plumber.  1  have  stood  and  watched 
them  tap  them.  There  is  a  brass  cock  fastened  into  the  pipe. 
That  is  called  a  tap.  We  have  tappers  who  screw  those  in,  put 
that  in.  They  first  make  a  hole  in  the  pipe.  1  know  very  little 
about  it  as  a  tapper.  Then  the  cock  is  driven  in;  it  is  screwed  in 
or  driven  in.  1  never  used  in  the  department  such  a  thing  as  a 
saddle  for  fastening  these  things  in.  1  have  heard  such  a  name. 
1  know  there  is  an  invention  called  a  saddle  which  is  in  use  even 
in  email  cities,  by  which  withont  shutting  ofi"  the  water  at  all  the 
cock  is  fastened  into  the  pipe  without  blows  and  in  such  a  way 
that  not  a  drop  of  water  escapes.  I  know  that  is  done.  1  have 
never  heard  any  reports  that  by  the  method  that  is  used  by  the 
department  now  and  has  been  used  tor  some  time,  that  those 
cocks  work  loose  and  that  water  escapes  at  the  junction  of  the 
cock  and  the  pipe.  I  never  heard  that  it  is  estimated  that  half 
of  the  water  that  comes  dovra  to  New  York  is  wasted  underground 
through  leaky  attachments  and  hydi-ants,  that  it  has  been  so 
estimated  by  authorities. 
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THOMAS  F.  GILROY,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  laborer  at  the  pipe  yard.  I  have  been  there  a  little  over 
a  year.  I  am  now  kind  of  acting  assistant  foreman.  I  have  bet^n 
doin<?  that  work  about  eight  months.  Before  that  I  was  hibor- 
ing.  I  was  not  in  one  of  the  offices.  I  have  alwavs  been  doing 
hiborer's  work.  As  assistant  foreman  I  instruct  the  men  in  the 
yard  what  to  do. 

Examined  by  the  (Chairman: 

I  was  appointed  as  laborer.  I  get  now  two  dollars  and  a 
(|uarter  wages.  I  work  noon  hour;  make  two  dollars  and  a  quar- 
ter. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 
I  passed  the  civil  service  examination. 

Examined   by  the  Chairman: 
I  passed  seliedule  O,  physical;  nothing  other  than  physical  ex- 
amination. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HoflFman: 

It  was  the  civil  service  examination  required  by  law  at  that 

time. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
It  was  the  examination  for  a  laborer. 


PATRICK  W.  FLEMING,  sworn. 
I5y  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  work  are  you  doing  at  the  pipe  yard  now?    A.  Hard 
work. 

Q.  Have  you  been  doing  that  kind  of  work  and  nothinjf  else? 
A.  Hard  work;  that  is  not  soft  worfe. 
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GEORGE  W.  BIRDSALL,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  desire  to  put  water 
meters  generally  into  houses.  My  reason  for  that  is  to  stop  waste. 
I  think  that  the  city  is  really  in  danger  from  waste  of  water,  some 
portions  of  it  is;  on  the  higher  grounds  where  we  are  short  of 
pumping,  and  in  Brooklyn  especially.  I  would  not  restrict  the 
meters  to  that  section  of  the  city,  not  if  I  had  my  way.  I  would 
have  meters  all  over.  The  meter  which  has  been  given  the  prefer- 
ence in  my  department  as  to  the  number  used  I  think  is  some- 
wheres  between  the  Worthington  and  the  Crown  at  the  present, 
and  covering  the  last  twenty-five  years;  the  last  five  years,  I 
suppose  the  Triton,  Nash  and  Thompson;  within  the  last  two 
years  the  Thompson  and  Triton,  and  at  the  present  time  I  sup- 
pose the  Thompson  is  the  leading  meter  in  the  number  in  use. 
The  Thompson  meter  has  been  growing.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Thompson  company  makes  some  of  those  other  meters.  The 
Thompson  company  makes  only  their  own,  Thompson  meter 
called  by  some.  They  have  got  two  or  three  forms  of  it  called 
the  Lambert  or  Thompson,  according  to  the  price  they  sell  them 
at.  The  National  Meter  Company  makes  the  Crown  meter. 
They  also  make  the  Gem  and  the  Empire.  The  National  Meter 
Company  is  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Kelly  is  president.  I  sup- 
pose there  has  been  litigation  pending  between  Mr.  Kelly's  com- 
l)any  and  the  Thom])son  company  over  these  matters — patent 
litigation.  There  has  nothing  come  of  it  that  I  know  of.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  suits  are  still  pending.  There  is  half  a  dozen 
meters  of  the  same  kind  made  by  other  parties  under  the  same 
patents.  I  do  not  know  that  the  National  Meter  Company,  Mr. 
Kelly's  company,  has  had  a  permanent  injunction  against  the 
Thompson  company.  I  have  never  had  any  information  about 
that.  The  Crown  meter  of  the  Kelly  company  is  preferable  to 
the  Thompson  company.  The  Nash  is  about  the  same  as  the 
Thompson.  The  Crown  is  ilie  better  meter.  It  is  a  more  ex- 
pensive meter;  a  very  high  class  meter.  It  is  not  alone  to  be 
used  on  buildings  where  a.  very  large  amount  of  water  is  to  be 
used.  I  should  use  it  on  a  small  building,  if  I  had  tho  preference. 
There  is  a  very  small  difference  in  expense.  The  difference  in 
price  is  about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  a  five-eighths  meter. 
I  remember  a  stateuK'nt  that  was  made  in  the  f^upimer  of  1S98, 
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speakini^  of  the  immense  volume  of  water  that  was  wasted  by 
runninfT  over  the  dam. 

Q.  I  read  to  you  a  portion  of  that  statement:  ''The  fears  of 
the  water  famine  in  New  York  city,  whicli  were  voiced  at  a  recent 
meeting;  of  the  board  of  public  improvements,  do  not,  upon  in- 
vestifration,  seem  to  rest  upon  any  very  substantial  basis.  The 
statements  concerning  the  inadetjuacy  of  the  present  water  supply 
came  primarily  from  the  New  York  Tioard  of  Fire  T'nderwritf^rs, 
and  were  taken  up  and  eclioed  by  itther  business  interests.  Enp- 
neer  IJirdsall,  at  the  meMtinff  in  (pustion,  announred,  by  implica- 
tion, at  least,  that  tlicro  was  little  cause  for  anxiety  on  this 
score,  and  said  that  on  the  avera;;!'  fifty  million  gallons  of  water 
ran  to  waste  over  the  Troton  dam  every  year."  .\.  1  made  that 
statement.     That  is  aI>solutelv  tnio.        More    than    double    that 

« 

(juantity  ran  over  the  dam  this  year.  There  are  times  when  there 
is  no  water  running  to  waste.  That  re(]uires  the  expenditures  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  storage  and  millions  of  dollars  for  mains, 
in  order  to  utilize  it.  If  you  put  in  meters,  you  would  not  have 
to  spend  those  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  And  as  you  are  building  them  and  intending  to  store  up 
that  waste,  why  put  that  burden  ujion  householders?  A.  Be- 
cause in  a  few  years  the  increase  will  eat  all  the  value  of  those 
reservoirs  up.  We  are  not  there  yet,  but  we  will  be  there  if  it 
keeps  dry  weatlu'r.  in  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  Estimating  illMl.OOO  houses,  and  the  cost  of  putting  in  a 
water  meter  at  .^10,  which  is  pretty  low,  I  guess,  it  would  make  a 
very  large  sum  for  the  meter  companies,  would  it  not?     A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  not— r.OO.OOO  houses?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  ^10  a  house?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  makes  i?5,0(M),000?  A.  It  is  fn.OOCOOO,  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  that  is  profit.  There  must  be  some  portion  of  it  profit, 
certainly.  If  there  were  500,000  meters  there  would  have  to  be 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors,  and  their  records 
would  require  a  large  number  of  additional  clerks  to  keep  them 
up 

Q.  So  that  the  expense  of  ,?."i. 000.000  to  the  householders  would 
be  a  very  small  item  in  the  general  expense  of  that  increase  sys- 
tem? A.  No,  because  they  would  pay  more  for  their  water,  too. 
They  pay  for  what  water  they  use.  I  do  not  think  the  people 
])ay  more  for  water  when  the  meter  is  put  in.  They  don't  pay  for 
anv  Tuore,  but  they  pay  for  thfir  wastp      Tbe  city  does  not  get 
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anything  for  water  that  is  wasted,  not  when  there  is  a  meter  on. 
When  we  have  more  water  than  we  can  use,  it  has  to  be  allowed 
to  go  over  the  dam.  We  haven't  more  water  than  we  want.  We 
have  had,  I  say  fifty  million  gallons  go  over  every  year.  The 
city  gets  nothing  for  that  at  present,  no.  There  is  no  one  in  my 
department  that  has  any  interest  in  any  meter  company,  that  I 
partment  that  has  any  interest  in  any  meter  company,  that  I 
know  of;  no  friendly  interest  that  I  know  of.  The  principal  man 
in  the  Thompson  Water  Meter  Company,  as  the  treasurer  of  it, 
is,  I  suppose,  Joseph  W.  Kay.  I  believe  he  is  really  the  con- 
trolling man  of  that  company. 

Q.  Is  he  not  the  same  man  that  furnished  500  meters  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  just  prior  to  January  1,  1898,  which  resulted  in 
the  indictment  of  a  couple  of  ofiicials  over  there?  Is  not  that  the 
same  company,  and  that  the  same  meter?  A.  There  were  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  that  were  furnished  there  by  him. 

Q.  There  was  a  number?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  number. 

Q.  Purchased  in  excess  of  a.  certain  rate  required  by  law,  and 
out  of  that  transaction  there  was  an  indictment  of  public  officials? 
A.  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  And  one  of  them  has  been  convicted?    A.  I  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  You  knew  something  of  the  transaction  when  I  called  it  to 
yor  mind?  A.  I  know  of  the  transaction.  I  know  the  meters  are 
there;  pretty  nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  Then  there  were  350  Thompson  meters  supplied  to  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  in  the  latter  part  of  1897?    A.  There  was. 

Q.  My  information  is  that  there  were  495  delivered  on  a  con- 
tract of  500.  What  do  you  know  about  that?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?  A.  I  am  not  sure;  no.  All  I  know  is  the 
number  paid  for;  vouchers  were  made  out. 

Q.  And  that  that  number  was  all  delivered  without  contract. 
at  least  without  bidding,  and  delivered  within  two  weeks?  A. 
That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Do  you  know  who  those  persons  were  that  or- 
dered them?    What  officials  they  were? 

Mr.  Moss — I  can  tell  you  who  they  were. 

Mr.  Hoffman— Who? 

Mr.  Moss— Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Knapp.  Mr.  Knapp  was  the 
water  purveyor  and  was  cQpvicted,  T  understand. 

Mr.  Hoffman— December,  1897? 
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Mr.  Moss — They  were  fiiinislicil  in  Diccmber,  18DT.  That  was 
one  count  in  the  indictment. 

The  Witness — That  was  the  Thompson  Meter  Company,  of 
which  Mr.  Kay  is  the  principal  man,  who  is  at  the  present  time 
suf>plyin<;  a  large  number  of  meters  to  the  consumers.  But  they 
have  to  be  listed  by  our  department.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  meters 
have  been  listed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  litiga- 
tions pending  involving  the  validity  of  their  manufacture,  on  ac- 
count of  their  patents,  but  the  dipartmenl  has  had  no  notice  of 
the  same.  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  have  not  taken  means  to  tiud  out 
simply  because  I  think  the  Thompson  patent  ante-dates  the  patent 
of  the  other  company.  I  have  examined  that.  \Ve  have  not  re- 
quired the  Thompson  Company  to  give  any  bond.  I  don't  think 
the  city  and  the  property  owners'  interests  are  at  stake.  There  are 
as  many  as  10,000  Thompson  mettts  now  in  use.  It  is  a  possibility 
that  if  the  National  Company  had  a  judgment,  or  have  a  judg- 
ment, and  care  to  do  it,  they  can  throw  out  those  meters.  That 
possibility  is  not  protected  in  any  way  by  any  bonds.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  installing  of  the  W'orlhiugton  punips  in  dillerent 
places  that  have  been  put  in.  There  are  three  at  Ninty-sixtli 
street.  There  are  three,  eight,  nine  in  Hrooklvn.  There  are  some 
along  in  the  smaller  stations  in  Brooklyn,  I  suppose  six  or  eight 
more.  Tlie  first  of  them  were  put  in  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1880,  the  last  in  181)1.  Thne  or  four  ditlerent  parties  competed 
in  the  bids  with  the  Wortliington  Company.  1  don't  think  the 
Holly  Company  of  Niagara  competed.  I  don't  think  that  the 
Holly  Company  made  a  lowtr  bid  for  some  of  those  engines  than 
the  Wortliington  Company  did.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  they  made 
a  bid  of  :gl5,000  lower,  not  in  New  York  city.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  in  Brooklyn.  I  will  look  over  the  records  and  ascertain  that 
fact.  The  different  repair  gangs  attend  to  the  changing  of  the 
water  gates.  They  are  working  to  day,  under  ^Ir.  Bull,  my  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Bull  knows  the  location  of  all  the  gates  in  the  city. 
That  record  is  kept  by  our  maps  in  the  office.  I  have  copies  of  the 
maps  in  each  one.  Our  maps  show  every  gate  in  existence.  We 
know  within  a  foot  or  so  where  the  pipes  are  located.  I  once 
said  that  the  only  way  to  find  the  pipes  was  by  digging  for  them 
in  a  large  numbei;  of  cases.  It  is  not  so  with  reference  to  gates. 
There  are  no  gates  that  are  not  on  the  maps.  Each  repair  gang's 
foreman  keeps  a  record  of  the  condition  of  the  gates  in  his  dis- 
trict. That  record  is  kept  in  his  office,  at  the  office  of  the  repair 
gangs,  who  have  charge  of  them.    That  record  is  not  sent  to  the 
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uiaiu  uUicc  and  liausiuiiled  to  the  comiuissiouer  unless  it  is  called 
lui'.  The  cuuimissiuuer  iias  riu  iLgular  ii-puiL  as  Lu  Liif  cuiiditiuu 
ol  llie  ijaLes.  There  are  eigliL  ui  Lhuse  loreuiau.  They  receive  ;is 
salary  $5  u  day;  lour  aud  live  dollars  a  day.  There  is  six  secLious. 
aud  then  there  is  two  extra  gangs.  Knowledge  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  gates  rests  primarily  with  the  loremau,  a  man  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  four  to  hve  dollars  a  day.  Upon  call  he  may  trans- 
mit that  to  me.  lie  is  not  obliged  to  without  we  ask  for  it. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  doing  Lhat.  All  the  sections 
presided  over  by  one  foreman,  so  far  as  Lhat  important  knowl- 
edge is  concerned,  depends  upon  him  primarily.  One  section  runs 
from  Houston  street  to  I'orty-second  street.  That  is  the  second 
section.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Tenner  has  charge  of  that,  and 
his  record  is  at  the  section  house.  That  is  in  Thirly-h^st  street. 
If  anything  should  happen  to  Mr.  Tenner  we  would  have  to  get 
hold  of  his  map,  and  see  on  his  map  just  where  the  gates  were, 
and  what  condition  they  were  in.  We  would  not  have  to  go  to 
our  foreman  in  an  emergency  and  find  his  map  and  see  what 
records  he  hitd  put  on  his  map.  We  keep  a  copy  of  it  in  our  office. 
When  he  comes  in  the  office,  once  a  week,  if  there  is  any  changes 
or  anything  else,  he  makes  a  report  to  the  engineer  in  the  office, 
who  puts  it  on  the  map  in  the  office.  That  is  a  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  makes  a  statement  once  a  week.  We  have  no  daily 
statement,  but  a  statement  once  a  week.  Those  statements  are 
in  the  office.  They  can  be  sent  here.  Those  are  the  weekly  state- 
ments. They  are  not  transmitted  to  the  commissioner.  They  are 
in  the  office  on  file.  They  remain  in  my  charge.  I  can't  imagine 
any  such  emergency  but  what  one  of  us  could  attend  to  it;  the 
foreman,  or  some  of  the  men  under  him  could  attend  to  it.  They 
are  caulkers  and  assistant  caulkers,  they  get  two  dollars  and  a 
half.  When  you  get  down  to  the  business  of  the  thing,  the  im- 
mediate responsibility  depends  upon  these  laborers  or  foremen  in 
the  section  houses,  and  in  case  of  emergency  that  is  the  place 
where  the  people  would  have  to  depend.  If  there  is  anything  ex- 
traordinary they  would  report  in  between  times.  There  is  no 
regular  daily  report.  There  is  no  emergency  of  any  fire  with  re- 
gard to  water.  W^e  have  a  system  of  keeping  the  fire  department 
regularly  informed  of  those  conditions.  Our  yepair  gangs  report 
to  the  different  fire  offices,  the  headquarters,  the  dillVrent  fire 
offices  or  shops  of  any  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  hydrants, 
or  cutting  down,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  as  soon  as  it  occurs. 
They  report  whenever  they  occur.    These  gates  are  not  changed 
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daily.  The  larger  gates  havt'ii't  been  changed  once  iii  four 
mouths.  As  to  the  smaller  gates,  we  have  them  shut  otl  to  make 
repairs,  aud  if  they  are  shut  otf  over  three  or  four  hours  they  give 
the  tire  department  notice.  I  am  receiving  a  salary  of  $7,0U0  a 
year. 


JOHN  C.  KELLEY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

1  am  the  president  of  the  National  Meter  Company.  We 
manufacture  the  Crown,  the  Gem,  the  Empire  aud  the  Nash. 
Two  of  tliuse  meters  were  formerly  on  the  list  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  Crown  aud  the  Nash.  The  Nash  was  lelt  oil  about  a 
year  ago,  1  thinJi.  The  Crown  is  coutiuued  on  the  list.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Nash  was  removed.  1  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with 
some  one  in  the  department  about  that.  I  iucjuired  why  it  was 
left  oil",  aud  I  could  not  get  any  iuformatiou.  I  asked  the  chief, 
Mr.  Birdsall.  1  did  not  ask  Mr.  McKay.  Mr.  Birdsall  said  that  it 
was  not  in  his  province.  There  was  no  question  made  about  the 
usefulness  of  our  meter;  on  the  contrary  he  approved  it  highly. 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  tell  what  meter  has  receivid  the  pnference 
within  the  last  year  or  two.  I  can't  tell  what  the  department  is 
doing.  I  can  only  tell  what  we  are  doing.  1  don't  know  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  what  meter  has  entered  heavily  in  competition 
with  ours,  and  is  having  the  inside  track.  I  have  heard  the  chief 
state  that  it  was  the  Thompson.  Our  company  has  had  litigations 
with  the  Thompson  company.  We  sued  the  Thompson  Meter 
Company  for  an  infringement  of  out  patent  several  years  ago. 
As  a  result  of  that  suit  a  permanent  injunction  was  issued,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  injunction  is  still 
in  force.  We  had  given  the  department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
notice  of  that.  We  notified  the  commissioner  of  public  works;  I 
think  it  was  Thomas  F.  Gilroy.  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Collis  about 
it.  I  had  no  occasion  to.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  ever  spoke  to 
Mr.  Dalton  about  it.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Birdsall  about  it.  I  never 
spoke  to  Mr.  McKay,  the  first  assistant  engineer,  about  it.  I  have 
a  copy  of  that  injunction.  (The  witness  hands  a  paper  to  Mr, 
Moss.)  I  understand  from  Mr.  Birdsall  that  the  commissioner  was 
the  party  to  approve  meters. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  read  from  the  order:  "At  a  stated  term  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  Uuiied  tsiates,  district  of  New  Jersey,  June  29, 
1894;  before  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  circuit  court.  National  Meter 
Company  against  Thompson  Meter  Company;  in  equity."  And 
among  the  various  clauses  of  the  order  is  this:  "  It  is  further 
ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  the  defendant  above  named, 
the  Thompson  Meter  Company,  its  officers,  servants,  attorneys 
and  confederates,  workmen  and  employees  and  each  and  every  of 
them,  be  and  they  are  hereby  strictly  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  either  directly  or  indii'ectly  making,  using  or  vending,  or 
causing  to  be  made,  used  or  vended  any  water  meter  which  is  con- 
structed in  any  manner  upon  the  principles  described  in  Claims 
15  and  17  of  said  Letters  Patent  and  from  in  any  way  infringing 
said  claim  in  such  letters  patent,  or  either  of  them." 

The  Witness — This  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal; 
and  it  was  affirmed.  I  have  a  list  of  the  Thompson  meters  that 
were  in  use  at  the  time  of  this  injunction  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  There  were  between  nine  and  ten  thousand,  I  think.  If 
we  followed  our  powers  under  that  injunction  strictly,  we  could 
cause  those  meters  to  be  thrown  out.  We  have  not  done  that, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  something  of  a  hardship.  I  am  a  man 
of  fairly  large  business  interests.  I  have  other  business  interests 
outside  of  water  meters.  Those  interests  I  have  been  concerning 
myself  with  more  than  I  have  with  the  water  meters,  up  to  this 
time,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  with- 
out the  trade  in  New  York  city  that  otheiwise  we  might  have 
had.  We  didn't  sell  the  goods.  Our  Nash  meter  was  not  on  the  list 
and  we  could  not  sell  it.  It  was  not  promised  to  us,  that  it  should 
go  on  the  list.  We  have  in  use  about  12,000  Crown  meters  in  New 
York  city.  During  the  last  year  we  have  supplied  comparatively 
few,  because  they  are  a  higher  price  meter  than  the  others,  and 
it  is  only  the  people  that  don't  mind  the  price  that  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  and  order  them.  The  price  of  the  Nash  meter  is  the 
same  as  the  Thompson.  The  meter  of  ours  which  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  list  is  a  high  priced  meter.  The  meter  that  has 
been  struck  off  the  list  is  a  low  priced  meter,  so  that  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  Thompson  meter,  although  we  have  a  meter 
which  is  equal  to  it  in  price.  That  is  the  condition,  exactly.  There 
is  not  much  chance  of  our  making  a  competition  with  the  Thomp- 
son Company  when  the  only  one  of  our  meters  that  is  allowed  on 
the  list  is  one  that  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher.  The  question 
of  size  don't  apply.    The  Crown  meter  is  equally  good  in  all  sizes, 
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commencing  from  the  small  to  the  large.  It  is  a  qnestion  of  ac- 
curaev  anil  durabilitv.  The  (lepartincnr,  as  a  rule,  want  the  best 
machines.  The  consumer  is  not  so  much  interested.  They  give 
the  property  owner  the  right  to  judge  which  nuter  he  will  take 
off  the  list. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  am  not  a  lawyer;  I  haven't  that  honor.  I  stated  a  moment 
ago  that  if  we  chose  to  we  could  throw  out  these  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand meters.  I  make  that  statement,  certainly.  I  got  it  from  my 
counsel,  Mr.  liuli,  of  (JitTord  &  Bull.  If  you  will  permit  it,  that 
has  been  decided.  The  (jucstion  was  decidetl  in  the  suit  we 
brought  against  the  city  of  Toughkeepsic.  and  that  was  also  de- 
cided in  our  favor. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Our  suit  against  the  city  of  Poughkoepsie  was  for  using  the 
Thompson  meter.  It  resulted  in  throwing  out  or  taking  out  the 
infringing  part.  There  has  been  in  litgation  the  exact  question 
between  our  meter  and  the  Thompson  meter  which  has  resulted 
in  the  city  of  Poughkoepsie  taking  out  of  the  Thompson  meter 
the  part  which  was  under  litigation. 

Examined  by  .Mr.  llotl'man: 

I  have  served  the  city  authorities  with  a  copy  of  the  injunction 
order,  similar  to  this.  That  was  served  at  the  time  that  it  was  es- 
tablished, 1894.  I  don't  think  I  served  one  in  ISKo  and  189G.  I  don't 
think  I  served  one  upon  Commissioner  Dalton;  these  10,000  me- 
ters that  1  have  been  speaking  of,  the  Thompson  meters,  have 
been  in  use  from  possibly  1S89  or  1890  until  1894.  All  the  num- 
ber that  I  refer  to  were  in  use  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  in- 
junction suit.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  state  that  one  single 
meter  had  been  put  in  that  infringed  our  patent,  since  the  time 
of  the  injunction. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  satisfied,  as  far  as  a  man  can  be  satisfied,  that  the  meters 
that  are  now  purchased  and  put  in  by  the  department  are  meters 
that  do  not  infringe  our  patents.     That  is  because  they  left  out 
106 
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certain  points  as  far  as  the  Tbumpson  meter  is  eoncorued.  About 
other  meters,  the  city  is  purchasing  meters  from  a  company  that 
we  have  three  patent  smts  against  at  present.  That  is  the  Triton 
Meter  Company.  It  is  not  the  same  question  involved  in  those 
suits  that  was  involved  in  this  suit  of  the  Thompson  company,  not 
the  same  questions  mechanically;  an  infringement  question,  not  a 
mechanical  question.  Mr.  Birdsall  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
department  when  I  served  the  order  upon  Mr.  Gilroy. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

All  of  those  10,000  Thompson  meters  that  I  have  referred  to 
are  involved  in  this  injunction  suit. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  June  8,  1899,  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  203  Broadway. 
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Thuusday,  June  8,  ISOD — lO.oU  a.  m. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjouinmeut  at  2U3  Broadway, 
Kew  York  city. 

Tresent:  Mr.  Mazet  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  Fallows,  Wilson, 
Costeilo,  Hollman  and  JJoland,  oi  llie  committee. 

Mr.  Moss — 1  liave  liere  from  the  district  attorney's  office,  or 
ratlier  Irom  tlie  office  of  tlie  clerk  of  the  Couit  of  General  (Ses- 
sions, the  original  indictment  ay;ainst  Charles  A.  Mollat,  and 
others,  of  October  -U,  ib'JG,  together  with  ihe  testimony  taken 
upon  that  trial,  and  the  petition  and  notice  of  motion  for  the 
remittance  of  the  hue.  1  will  have  the  testimony  marked  for 
idenlihcalion,  together  with  the  petition  and  urdur.  (Testimony 
and  petition  and  order  marked  for  identihcation  *  Exhibit  2.'')  1 
will  state  that  the  record  of  the  trial  shows  that  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  were  Judge  \N  illiam  Travers  Jerome,  Ufficera 
Hughs,  Welsh,  Ward,  Foster  and  Tauihavens,  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  street  stationhouse,  Kay  Foster,  Certie  Wright,  May 
Churchill,  Madge  I'orter  and  Dora  Miro,  who  testilitd  that  they 
were  occupants  of  premises  in  the  llats,  Soubrelle  Kow,  under 
consideration,  and  Harriet  S,  James,  Alice  Cram  and  Emma  Gil- 
ligan,  neighbors,  who  testihed  to  the  conduct  of  things  of  those 
flats.  It  appears  from  the  records  that  the  case  was  prosecuted 
by  Assistant  District  Attorney  Weeks,  defended  by  Mr.  Levy,  and 
that  no  testimony  was  put  in  for  the  defense  at  all,  the  defendant 
resting  his  case  upon  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  case  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  to  pay  a  tine  of  $50U;  the  petition  as  presented  to 
Judge  Fitzgerald,  who  tried  the  case,  stated  the  conviction  and 
sentence,  and  that  the  defendant  was  serving  the  term  of  six 
months,  and  that  if  he  was  required  to  serve  out  the  fine  of  |500 
it  will  mean  one  day  for  each  dollar,  and  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
the  petition  says  that  the  nuisance  for  which  your  petitioner  was 
convicted  has  been  abated.  1  have  had  these  papers  identified 
and  these  exhibits  put  upon  the  minutes,  in  connection  with  the 
charge  that  was  made  that  in  this  case  Mr.  Moffat  was  railroaded. 
I  wish  also  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  police  officers  that 
was  given  yesterday,  to  read  in  evidence  from  rule  5  of  the  police 
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iiiauual,  under  the  beading  "  Captains."  "  Each  captain  will  be 
held  responsible  foi  the  preservation  of  tbe  peace  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  witbin  bis  precinct,  and  shall  enforce  all  orders, 
rules  and  regulations  established  for  tbe  good  government  of  the 
same,  lie  shall  take  all  lawful  means  to  prevent  crime,  detect 
and  arrest  offenders,  protect  tbe  rights  of  persons  and  property, 
guard  the  public  health,  preserve  peace  and  good  order  at  every 
primary  and  public  election,  remove  nuisances  from  the  street 
and  public  places  and  enforce  all  laws  and  ordinances  which  re- 
late to  police,  health  and  criminal  procedure."  That  is  subdivi- 
sion A.  In  subdivision  B,  this  portion:  "  They  shall,  when  any 
room  or  building,  or  any  part  or  portion  of  any  room  or  building, 
within  their  precinct  is  known  to  them  to  be  kept,  used  or  occu- 
pied for  tbe  purpose  of  gambling,  of  recording  or  registering  bets, 
or  for  selling  pools,  immediately  give  notice,  in  wa-iting,  to  the 
owner,  lessee  and  occupant  of  such  room  and  building  that  the 
premises  are  occupied  for  such  purposes,  and  that  the  occupation 
and  use  thereof  for  such  purposes  is  a  misdemeanor.  They  shall 
be  careful  to  note  tbe  time  when  such  notice  is  given.  If  the  occu- 
pation and  use  of  such  premises  shall  be  continued  after  tbe  ser- 
vice of  such  notice,  they  shall  obtain  warrants  for  and  cause  the 
arrest  of  such  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  for  the  misdemeanor 
(this  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  any  oflicer  from  mak- 
ing an  arrest  without  a  warrant  when  the  law  is  violated  within 
bis  view  and  presence),  and  cause  them  to  be  prosecuted  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  shall  promptly  notify  the  district  attorney  in 
each  and  every  case.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  policeman  at  all  times, 
both  day  and  night,  to  preserve  the  peace,  prevent  crime,  detect 
and  arrest  offenders  and  enforce  all  laws  and  ordinances  that  re- 
late to  police,  health  and  criminal  procedure.  While  on  patrol  be 
shall  constantly  patrol  his  post;  must  not  stand,  walk  or  converse 
with  policemen  or  citizens,  except  on  i)olice  business;  must  not 
loiier,  lounge  or  sit  while  on  patrol,  but  will  at  all  times  maintain 
an  erect,  soldierly  position.  He  shall  devote  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  tbe  business  of  tbe  department,  and  is  prohibited 
from  following  any  other  calling.  Must  not  render  any  assistance 
in  civil  cases,  except  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  shall  be  civil  and  respectful  to  his 
olTicers,  associates  and  citizens;  when  addressed  by  an  officer  or 
a  citizen  he  will  assume  and  maintain  the  position  of  attention 
during  the  conversation.  While  on  patrol  duty  in  tbe  night  time 
shall  frequently  examine  all  doors,  low  windows,  areas,  area  gates 
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and  gratings  of  buildings  on  his  post;  become  acquainted  by 
sight  with  all  persons  living  or  doing  business  on  his  post;  be 
particular  to  note  the  time  all  persons  of  known  bad  character 
frequent  his  post;  investigate  all  suspicious  circumstances  that 
may  present  themselves  to  him,  such  as  hacks  standing  on  his 
post  or  passing  over  his  post  at  night  without  lamps  lighted; 
persons  passing  late  at  night  with  bundles  or  j>ersons  loitering 
about  or  acting  in  a  suspicious  manner.  If  on  duty  on  a  post 
where  houses  of  ill  fame  are  suspected  to  exist,  should  be  careful 
and  restrain  all  acts  of  disorder,  prevent  soliciting  from  windows, 
doors  or  on  the  street,  and  arrest  all  persons  found  so  doing;  also 
carefully  observe  all  suspected  gambling  houses  or  other  places 
of  a  suspicious  nature,  obtain  evidence  as  to  character  and  owner- 
ship of  such  houses,  note  by  whom  frequented  and  report  result 
of  his  observation  to  his  commanding  oflficer."  There  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  police  manual,  section  315  of  the  charter,  which 
being  long,  I  will  not  read  in  full,  but  ask  that  it  be  copied,  par- 
ticularly in  this  section:  It  is  required  that  the  police  shall 
"Carefully  observe  and  in«;])ect  all  places  of  business  having  ex- 
cise or  other  licenses  to  carry  on  any  business;  all  houses  of  ill 
fame  or  prostitution,  and  houses  where  common  prostitutes  re- 
sort or  reside;  all  lottery  offices,  policy  shops,  and  places  where 
lottery  tickets  or  lottery  policies  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale;  all 
gambling  houses,  cock  pits,  rat  pits,  and  public  common  dance 
houses,  and  to  repress  and  restrain  all  unlawful  or  disorderly 
conduct  or  practices  therein,  enforce  and  prevent  the  violation 
of  all  laws  and  ordinances  enforced  in  said  city;  and  for 
these  purposes  to  arrest  all  persons  guilty  of  violating  any  law 
or  ordinance  for  the  suppression  or  punishment  of  crime  or 
offences."  Section  ."^l 5  of  the  charter  is  as  follows:  "  It  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  police  department  and  force,  at  all  times 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  members  of  such  force  are  hereby 
thereunto  empowered  to  especially  preserve  the  public  peace, 
to  prevent  crime,  detect  and  arrest  offenders,  suppress  riots, 
moKs  and  insurrections,  disperse  unlawful  or  dangerous  assem- 
blages, and  asfiemblnges  which  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  public 
streets,  sidewalks,  parks  and  places;  protect  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property,  guard  the  public  health,  preserve  order  at  elec- 
tions and  all  public  meetings  and  assemblages;  regulate  the 
movement  of  teams  and  vehicles  in  streets,  bridges,  squares, 
parks  and  public  places,  and  remove  all  nuisances  in  the  public 
streets,  parks  and  public  places,  arrest  all  street  mendicantg  and 
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beggars;  provide  proper  police  attendants  at  fires;  assist,  advise 
and  protect  emigrants,  strangers  and  travelers  in  public  streets, 
at  steamboat  and  ship  landings,  and  at  railroad  stations;  care- 
fully observe  and  inspect  all  places  of  public  amusement,  all 
places  of  business  having  excise  or  other  licenses  to  carry  on 
any  business;  all  houses  of  ill-fame  or  prostitution,  and  houses 
Avhcre  common  prostitutes  resort  or  reside;  all  lottery  olfices, 
l)olicy  shops  and  places  where  lottery  tickets  or  policies  are  sold 
or  offered  for  sale;  all  gambling  houses,  cock  pits,  rat  pits,  and 
public  common  dance  houses,  and  to  repress  and  restrain  all  un- 
lawful or  disorderly  conduct  or  practices  therein,  enforce  and  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  in  force  in  said  city; 
and  for  these  i)urposes  to  arrest  all  persons,  guilty  of  violating 
any  law  or  ordinance  for  the  suppression  or  punishment  of  crime 
or  offences."  There  is  also  a  section  in  the  charter  which  gives 
the  chief  of  police  a.  right  to  issue  his  own  warrant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  his  officers  to  break  into  any  place  which  they 
have  reason  to  believe  is  a  gambling  house,  to  get  the  evidence. 


JOHN  E.  McKAY,  called  as  a  witness,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  the  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  department  of  water 
supply.  I  have  been  first  assistant  since  about  1884.  I  was  not 
removed  from  my  position  by  the  former  commissioner.  General 
Collis;  he  attempted  to  remove  me  illegally.  I  was  restored  be- 
cause he  had  no  right  to  remove  me.  I  didn't  claim  to  be  a 
veteran.  I  didn't  ])ut  it  on  that  ground;  I  put  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  chief  engineer  was  the  only  man  that  could  remove 
me.  I  denied  the  authority  of  the  commissioner  of  public 
works  to  remove  me,  claiming  I  was  under  the  chief  engineer. 
That  was  Mr.  liirdsall,  who  testified  yesterday.  I  have  been  in 
that  department  since  1872.  Mr.  Birdsall  and  I  have  been 
together  in  that  department,  closely  associated  as  officials,  for  a 
great  many  years.  He  and  I,  more  than  any  other  men  in  New 
York,  know  the  location  of  the  pipes  and  water  gates  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  water  supply.  I  agree  with  my  chief  that 
it  would  be  adnsable  to  put  meters  into  dwelling  houses  in  the 
city.  I  think  that  should  be  done  now.  That  would  require 
putting  in  about  100,000  more.  Their  cost  depends  on  the  size. 
Generally  a  five-eighths  or  three-quarter  meter  would  (3q  for  a 
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private  house.  The  price  of  those  meters  is,  a  three-quarter  or 
five-eighths,  is  about  $9,  and  the  others  I  think  about  eleven. 
There  are  now  about  35,000  meters.  I  don't  know  how  many  men 
are  inspecting  those  meters  now.  When  Mr.  Collis  was  commis- 
sioner, I  suppose,  about  the  same  now  that  there  was  then.  I 
think  there  are  not  more;  I  am  not  certain;  I  don't  know.  I  think 
there  are  about  twenty.  I  won't  be  certain  about  it,  but  I  think  so. 
Of  course,  if  the  number  of  meters  was  increased  about  100,000 
it  would  require  more  inspectors  and  would  recpiire  more  clerks 
to  tabulate  the  results  of  their  inspection,  and  it  would  at  once 
increase  the  expenses,  besides  making  a  charge  to  property  owners 
for  putting  the  meters  in.  In  i)utting  meters  in  houses  the  tenant 
or  owner  employs  his  own  jjlumber.  I  don't  know  who  does  it 
for  the  city  now;  lately  1  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Originally  I  started  this  business,  and  had  charge  of  it  for  twenty 
.\ears.  It  has  been  testified  by  Mr.  liirdsall  that  something  like 
fifty  thousand  million  gallons  of  water  run  to  waste  over  the  dam 
every  year.  1  don't  think  any  storage  reservoirs  were  finished  in 
file  last  ndminist ration;  Ihey  are  at  work  on  them  yet.  They  were 
projected  under  the  last  administration,  and  they  are  getting  to 
eonipletion  now.  They  will  largely  increase  the  storage  cai)a('ity; 
those  were  ju'ojected  and  are  being  built  now  at  great  expense,  in 
order  to  ])reservp  the  water  now  being  wasted  over  the  dam. 
About  a  hundred  gallons  a  head  is  used  a  day.  I  believe  that  is 
used,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste 
\q  r»:^sc.vv  q.iuui  jou  si  r^jr^qj,  'sa-viasnioq;  o[dood  oq:^  A*q 
public  employees,  such  as  street  cleaning  employees;  I  don't  think 
there  is.  I  know  something  about  the  loss  of  water  from  pipes 
underground.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  great  deal  lost.  There  has 
not  always  been  in  every  city.  I  am  familiar  with  the  statistics 
on  that  subji'ct  in  this  city.    I  suppose  this  city  is  about  the  same 

s  others.  I  know  of  the  learned  and  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments that  were  made  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  to  determine  the 

iinount  of  waste  water  in  houses.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  de- 
lej-mined  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wasted  water  was 
lost  underground.  I  know  about  the  machinerv  that  was  made 
in  order  to  d(>terniine  that  amount  of  waste,  and  to  locate  the 
waste.  That  was  the  Deacon  meter  and  the  sounding  rod.  We 
use  them  all  here.  We  did  not  go  to  work  then  to  locate  leaks 
ind  close  them  up.  because  we  have  not  found  many  leaks  under- 
ground. We  found  them  in  the  houses,  waste  and  leaks  in  the 
houses;  that  is  where  they  are  found  in  every  city,    I  believe  in 
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putting  these  meters  in  the  city  to  stop  waste.  The  meters  listed 
now  are  the  Worthington,  Crown,  Thompson  and  Trident.  I 
didn't  claim  that  Mr.  Birdsall,  the  chief  engineer,  was  the  only 
man  that  could  discharge  me.  It  is  in  the  charter.  The  court 
decided  it.  I  claimed  that  under  the  charter,  and  the  court  de- 
cided it.  As  the  first  assistant  engineer  I  didn't  say  I  am  not 
under  the  control  of  the  commissioner  at  all.  I  don't  say  that;  1 
am  under  his  control,  but  he  can't  remove  me  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  chief  engineer.  He  can  remove  the  chief  engineer  for 
charges.  The  courts  decided  he  had  no  right.  We  had  the  Nash 
meter  listed  at  one  time.  I  didn't  strike  it  off.  The  board  of 
public  im])rovements  struck  it  off.  I  don't  know  when;  last  year 
some  time.  That  was  during  the  period  when  Mr,  Holihan  was 
chief  commissioner.  That  board  adopts  the  kind  of  meters  to  be 
used.  I  made  no  recommendation  concerning  it.  I  did  not  talk 
with  anybody  concerning  it.  I  have  a  son  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment, he  holds  the  jjosition  of  assistant  engineer.  He  has  been 
there  since  1890  I  think;  somewhere  around  there.  1  am  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  New  York  college;  not  of  any  eDginecring  institution. 
My  son  is  from  the  New  York  college,  an  ordinary  college  course 
of  the  city  college.  My  son  had  considerable  experience  in 
engineering  before  he  was  put  in  the  department.  You  want  to 
get  that  from  him.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  take  the  trouble  to 
carry  that  in  my  head.  I  have  another  son  employed  by  the 
Thompson  Meter  Company.  The  position  of  my  son  in  the  Thomp- 
son Meter  Company  is  that  of  salesman.  Joseph  W.  Kay  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  Thompson  Meter  Company,  a  man  well  known 
in  this  community.  I  have  been  friendly  with  him  for  sometime. 
We  have  dined  together,  probably  once  in  a  year.  It  is  very 
seldom  I  ever  dine  with  him.  Kecently  I  have  become  interested 
with  him  in  the  formation  of  a  copartnership,  the  McKay  Creama- 
tory  Company.  The  object  of  that  is  to  dispose  of  city  refuse, 
garbage,  and  if  it  goes  into  business  will  endeavor  to  install  its 
plants  and  get  contracts  and  do  business  in  the  different  cities, 
but  not  in  the  city  of  New  York,  because  I  cannot  be  interested, 
because  I  am  a  city  official.  It  is  my  company,  my  own  creama- 
tory.  I  patented  it,  and  then  I  brought  Mr.  Kay  into  it. '  I  pro- 
posed it  to  him.  I  hold  stock  in  it  now.  It  is  not  in  my  name  on 
the  books.  I  hold  it  in  another  man's  name,  Kay's  name.  I  have 
other  reasons  for  that,  nothing  to  do  with  the  city  of  New  York; 
I  never  expect  to  do  any  business  with  the  city  while  I  am  io  tUt» 
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dei)artnient;  1  uevcr  tried  to  do  any.  The  chief  engineer  testi- 
fied yesterday  that  up  to  a  certain  time  the  Thompson  water 
meter  owned  by  the  comjtany  of  which  Mr.  Kay  is  treasurer  was 
about  even  with  certain  other  meters,  and  he  testified  that  it  has 
been  increasing,  in  proportion  to  other  meters  instalU-d,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  it  is  leading  the  othi  rs  considerably,  I  agree 
witli  that;  I  think  it  is.  There  is  the  Trident  meter  to  compete 
witli  the  Thompson  meter  now  in  price.  The  Trident  meters  are 
in  store,  if  you  choose  to  send  for  them.  They  are  in  the  ]»i]te  yard. 
Tliere  are  Thompson  meters  at  the  pipe  yard  and  Ti'ident  meters. 
I  don't  know  how  many  Thompson  meters  there  are  there.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  Trident  meters  are  there.  There  are  other 
meters  there,  Crown  meters  and  Washington  meters,  and  some 
others.  When  the  department  orders  a  meter  put  up  in  a  house 
the  owner  has  the  privilege  of  selecting  one  of  the  meters  that  is 
listed.  I  don't  know  how  to  account  for  the  meters  being  selected 
from  the  Thompson  kind  largely.  1  never  talked  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Thompson  Meter  Company  with  my  son  who  is  one 
of  the  agents  for  it.  He  never  mentions  it  to  me.  I  have  never 
been  interested  in  the  Thompson  Meter  Company.  The  reason 
I  give  for  my  belief  that  meters  should  be  put  in  dwelling  houses 
is  to  stop  the  waste.  I  niade  experiments  here  in  New  York  in 
Forty-sixth  and  Forty-seventh  streets,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
avenues;  we  put  meters  in  the  streets  on  the  mains,  in  each 
street,  and  in  each  house  on  one  block  we  put  small  meters,  and 
on  the  other  block  we  tested  them  with  waste  detectors  and  we 
found  that  in  the  houses,  the  best  houses  along  there  used  from 
one  hundred  and  tifty  to  three  hundred  gallons  a  head.  It  is  only 
a  short  time  that  there  was  tifty  thousand  million  gallons  of 
water  running  to  waste  over  the  dam  each  year.  This  great 
increase  in  storage  capacity  that  has  been  preparetl  will  not  be 
in  working  operation  for  several  years  yet.  By  the  time  th(! 
meters  are  placed  we  will  have  the  storage  and  then  we  will  have 
waste  again,  and  need  the  water.  Section  475  of  the  charter  says: 
"The  commissioner  of  water  supply  is  authorized  in  his  discretion 
to  cause  water  meters,  the  pattern  and  price  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  public  improvements,  to  be  placed  in  all 
stores,  workshops,  hotels,  manufactories,  office  buildings,  public 
edifices,  at  wharves, ferry  houses,  stables,  and  in  all  places  in  which 
water  is  furnished  for  business  consumption."  That  is  a  provision 
of  law  under  which  the  i)ublic  improvement  commissioners 
struck  out  the  Nash.    It  is  in  the  new  charter.    Private  houses 
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were  excepted  there,  but  Wm  courts  have  decided  that  the  city 
had  a  right  to  meter  private  houses  provided  they  pay  for  the 
meters.  I  was  aware  before  yesterday  of  the  decision  of  the 
courts  in  the  case  of  the  National  Water  Meter  Company  against 
the  Thompson  Company,  The  1(),U()0  meters  referred  to  were  in- 
stalled during  my  term,  some  of  them,  and  while  that  litigation 
was  in  progress.  I  knew  what  the  suit  was  in  progress.  I  did 
not  take  any  bond  from  the  Thompson  Company  to  protect  the 
city.  The  Thompson  Company  wasn't  the  only  company  manu- 
facturing meters  at  that  time.  The  decision  of  the  court  wasn't 
given  plainly  yesterday.  It  was  not  a  decision  against  the  meter; 
it  was  a  decision  against  the  disk  inside  the  meter.  I  didn't  think 
it  was  necessary  to  require  the  giving  of  a  bond  to  protect  the 
city  and  protect  the  persons  using  that  meter.  1  was  then  on 
the  same  friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Kay  as  1  am  now.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  always  have  been  so,  I  know  the  Holly 
Company  of  Niagara  was  a  competitor  of  the  Worthington  Com- 
pany in  putting  in  pumps  by  our  department  somewhere  around 
1890.  I  don't  remember  what  the  bids  were.  I  don't  think  they 
made  a  bid  S15,000  lower  than  the  Worthington  Company.  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  Thom})son  Company's  stock  was  worth  any- 
thing. I  never  heard  about  that.  I  do  not  know  Avhetber  that 
company  has  ever  paid  a  dividend.  I  never  discussed  that  with 
Mr,  Kay;  I  don't  discuss  any  of  his  business.  I  wasn't  concerned 
in  the  business.  I  was  just  as  much  concerned  with  the  others 
as  I  was  with  him.  I  was  not  promoted  to  be  the  first  assistant 
engineer  through  the  interests  of  Mr.  Flynn.  I  am  quite  friendly 
with  Mr.  Morris  B.  Flynn.  He  didn't  take  any  interest  in  having 
me  made  first  assistant,  that  I  know  of.  Mr.  Birdsall  promoted 
me.  I  was  not  assisted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Delmore  at  that  time. 
He  didn't  take  any  interest  that  I  know  of.  He  hasn't  taken  any 
interest  in  me  since  that  time.  I  know  him  intimately.  I  con- 
sider him  a  friend  of  mine.  I  don't  know  whether  either  of  those 
friends  I  have  mentioned  have  any  interest  in  the  Thompson 
Water  Meter  Company.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not; 
I  don't  think  they  have. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

That  is  the  Flynn  that  was  identified  with  the  county  Democ- 
racy. He  has  died  since  then.  He  has  been  dead  seven  or  eight 
years,  I  guess. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

1  (lid  uot  cause  the  retirement  from  the  department  of  Samuel 
L.  Cooper.  I  tried  to  keep  him  there.  I  did  not  try  to  keep  Mr. 
Rudolph  Herring  there.  I  did  not  try  to  make  him  get  out.  I 
did  not  take  any  interest  in  that;  or  of  Sherman  Gould. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  city  during  the  time  of  my  employment  as  assistant  en 
gineer  bought  water  meters,  a  great  many;  ever  since  1ST8,  when 
I  took  charge  of  it,  then  the  Worthington  meter  only  was  used. 
That  was  in  1878.  That  meter  was  used  for  two  or  three  years, 
probably;  then  the  Crown  was  adopted.  They  had  the  monopoly 
for  a  few  years,  four  or  live  years,  five  or  six  years.  The  next 
was  the  Thompson.  That  is  in  use  yet.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
time  it  has  been  in  use;  since  1895  down  to  date.  It  was  used 
under  General  Collis. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

We  have  been  buying  within  the  last  year  or  two  very  few;  that 
is,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  1  understand  very  few.  \\  hen  1 
said  to  you  that  the  Thompson  meter  was  increasing  largely  I  re- 
ferred to  the  use  by  citizens.  1  did  not  include  the  purchase  by 
the  city. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hotfman: 

When  a  meter  is  ordered  to  be  placed  in  any  particular  prem- 
ises, the  citizen  pays  for  the  meter,  the  property  owner.  The  prop- 
erty owner  has  the  selection  of  the  meter.  The  city  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  meter  selection.  The  property  owner 
does  tiiat  for  himself  and  pays  for  it.  The  way  it  is  done  is  this: 
The  people  are  notified  to  meter  their  water  by  printed  notices, 
and  if  they  fail  to  comply,  then  the  city  puts  the  meter  in  and  the 
city  buys  the  meters  they  put  in  these  places;  but  the  citizen 
has  a  right  to  select  any  of  them.  In  case  of  his  failure  to  comply 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  department  and  place  a  meter  in  the 
premises,  then  the  department  takes  hold  of  it  and  puts  in  such 
meter. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Moss; 


I  said  the  department  has  to  approve  meters,  there  has  to  be  a 
list.  I  said  the  board  of  public  improvement  approved  the  four 
meters,  but  left  the  Nash  oil"  which  had  been  there  previously. 
The  citizen  can't  take  any  meter.  He  must  take  one  from  that 
list.  These  meters,  before  they  can  be  taken  by  the  citizens  and 
be  used,  must  be  meters  that  have  been  actually  tested  and  are 
satisfactory  to  our  department.  They  are  taken  from  the  pipe 
yards  of  our  department.  They  choose  any  of  these  they  please 
out  of  that  four.  The  reason  of  that  is  to  protect  the  people  so 
that  they  shan't  have  poor  meters.  The  pipe  yard,  so  called,  at 
the  foot  of  East  Twenty-fourth  street  is  under  my  jurisdiction. 
I  don't  have  the  approval  of  the  payroll.  I  examine  that  some- 
times. I  don't  approve  of  them,  though.  That  is  not  my  signa- 
ture on  that  payroll  over  on  the  left  hand  corner.  That  is  from 
the  Comptroller's  department.    My  name  isn't  on  that  at  all. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

The  purpose  of  my  examination  of  the  roll  is  to  see  what  time 
the  men  are  making;  but  I  don't  sign  that.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
duty  to  examine  the  rolls. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

1  receive  from  the  person  in  charge  of  the  pipe  yard  reports 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  employees  there.  lie  re- 
ports to  me  now.  He  didn't  formerly.  He  didn't  last  year.  He 
has  not  done  it  since  the  1st  day  of  January  of  this  year.  This 
is  the  signature  here  that  relates  to  my  office,  the  signature  of. 
Mr.  Quinn.  He  is  clerk  there.  He  isn't  chief  clerk,  only  a  clerk. 
That  is  Mr.  Birdsall's  signature  there,  and  Mr.  Dalton's. 

(Paper  marked  for  identification  Exhibit  4  of  June  8th.) 

I  recognize  this  m  the  same  way,  the  signature  of  the  clerk  of 
the  department  and  Mr,  Birdsall.  Yes,  sir;  the  signatures  are 
the  same. 

(Paper  marked  for  identification  Exhibit  5  of  June  8th.) 

I  don't  recognize  this  as  the  payroll  of  the  pipe  yard,  except  the 
names  are  thei'e.    The  signatures  on  the  bottom  are  BirdsaJl  and 
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Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Dalton,  the  same  as  the  others.  These  are 
produced  from  our  records,  and  the  papers  first  identified  are 
produced  from  the  comptroller's  records. 

(Paper  marked  for  identification  Exhibit  6  of  June  Sth.) 


ALONZO  S.  GEAR,  sworn: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  inventor  of  the  Gear  hydrant  that  Chief  Bonner  spoke 
of  yesterday,  the  first  of  the  number  he  mentioned  as  embodying 
the  rtMjuirenK'Ufs  for  proper  liydrant  service.  I  am  not  the  pro- 
prietor of  it  at  present.  I  have  jiractieal  knowledf^e  of  the  de- 
tails, water  supply  and  hydrants  and  use  of  water  iu  the  city. 
.My  position  for  three  or  four  years  was  such  tliat  I  had  lar<rely 
to  do  with  the  supplies.  I  am  sutliciently  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject of  water  supply  to  have  invented  this  hydrant.  Th«'re  were 
a  number  of  hydrants  tested  by  the  former  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  jtublic  works  durinj;  1897.  The  conimissicmer  at  that 
time  ordered  an  exhibition,  called  uj)on  all  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  to  briu^  forward  their  contrivances,  and  they  did 
come  pretty  largely:  the  only  exhibition  of  tlk*  kind  I  believe 
ever  kno%vn,  and  we  examined  their  contrivances  that  they  i)re- 
sented  very  tliorouphly.  The  special  reason  for  the  commissioner 
ordtu'inf;  that  examinatiim  and  exhibition  was  simply  because 
Xt'W  York  is  thirty  or  forty  years  behind  other  cities  in  such 
( outrivances.  I  have  discussed  that  matter  with  Mr.  Mollis  my- 
self, and  that  was  the  agreement  that  we  came  to.  I  say  New 
York  is  thirty  or  forty  years  behind  the  time  as  to  hydrants  be- 
i-ause  1  visited  other  states;  from  general  knowledge  and  visit- 
ing otluM"  cities,  and  inquiring  and  looking  into  the  various  ap- 
pliances there.  I  have  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowi- 
(Mlge  of  the  subject.  The  hydrants  New  Y'ork  is  using  are  sub- 
stantinlly  what  was  known  as  the  old  Matthews  hydrant,  in  use 
ibout  forty  years  ago,  or  Ayres  hydrant,  and  intended  for  use 
upon  the  small  mains  that  were  then  being  used  in  the  city.  They 
are  using  modern  hydrants  in  other  cities.  I  visited  Baltimore, 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  cities  up  the  State.  Pretty  generally 
throughout  the  United  States  they  are  using  different  hydrants. 
The  difficulties  with  the  present  city  hydrants  are  small  water 
yvay,  area  for  water  to  go  through  to   supply  the   pozzleg;   the 
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hydrant  has  four  and  one-half-inch  nozzle  and  two  and  one-half- 
inch  nozzle.    The  area  of  the  waterway  isn't  over  three  and  one- 
half-inches,  and  in  some  of  them  not  over  three  inches,  to  supply 
those  two  outlets.    The  outlet  of  the  hydrant  is  very  much  lar^'er 
than  the  water  supply  itself.    Another  reason  is  the  waste  cocks. 
After  the  hydrant  is  shut  off  the  water  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
barrel,  especially  in  the  winter,  or  it  will  freeze.    The  waste  cocks 
used  in  the  hydrants,  with  the  exception  of  where  they  are  jint 
in  more  recently,  are  of  such  a  character  that  after  they  arc  in 
use  three  months  anyway  and  sometimes  within  a  month  after 
being  put  in  they  become  inoperative  and  do  not  take  away  the 
waste  water,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the  winter  time  they   are 
bound  to  freeze.    Frozen  hydrants  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
when  we  think  of  fires.     It  takes  to  thaw  out  a  hydrant  some- 
where from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  so  that  if  in  the  winter  time 
an  engine  comes  up  to  a  hydrant  and  tries  to  couple  on  to  it  and 
the  firemen  have  to  spend  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  thawing 
out  the  hydrant  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration;  but  not 
any  more  so  than  when  they  come  to  a  hydrant  and  find  it  out 
of  order,  and  get  hitched  on  and  have  to  take  off  and  have  to  go 
to  another,  and  find  that  out  of  order  and  then  go  to  another,  and 
find  that  froze  up,  as  has  occurred.    Mr.  Bonner  told  me  that.    I 
heard  Mr.  Bonner  testify  that  the  department  had  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  thawing  out  hydrants  on  account  of  expecting  to 
use  them;  that  was  on  account  of  a  defective  hydrant  being  used. 
That  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  of  constant  interest 
betw^een  the  public  works  department  and  the  fire  department 
for  years.     It  has  been  a  constant  cry  from  the  fire  dcjiartmciit 
for  better  hydrants  and  better  water  supply.    The  press  has  i)ub- 
lished  columns  on  that  point.    And  here  we  are,  a  great  city,  with 
immense  interests  at  stake,  and  a  prospect  of  large  and  destruc- 
tive fires,  and  we  have  only  inadequate  hydrants,  with  a  few  ex^ 
ceptions;  there  are  a  few  hydrants  of  a  more  recent  make.    There 
have  been  a  few  as  experiments.    One  of  mine  was  put  in  as  an 
experiment    during    the    exhibition.      There    were    six    put    in 
originally,  and  1  think  three  afterwards;  I  think  there  are  nine 
altogether  still  in  use.    T  Ihink  two  of  them,  however,  never  have 
been  set.    This  administration  came  in  and  they  have  been  kept 
in  the  warehouse  in  the  pipe  yard.    They  were  purchased  and  re- 
mained there  unset  and  never  put  into  the  ground.    1  investigated 
frozen  hydrants  on  Twenty-third  street.     I  had  noticed  for  twq 
jj^ears  now  in   euccesgion,  being  located   near  "fj^ere,  i\\nX  tlio 
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hydrants  between  Avenue  A  and  First  avenue  have  been  frozen 
up  every  year  with  the  exception  of  one.  Another  trouble  with 
these  hydrants  is  the  way  they  are  set  into  the  water  main.  The 
hydrants  are  from  four  and  one-half  to  six  feet  in  height,  there 
is  no  bearing,  the  hydrants  set  in  a  bend,  open  at  one  end,  that 
comes  from  a  branch  from  the  main,  and  calked  in;  now  there  is 
no  bearing  or  rest  for  the  hydrant  except  the  earth  at  the  top, 
sometimes  a  little  box  put  around,  but  when  an  engine  is  hitched 
onto  it  the  shock  of  the  engine  will  loosen  it  the  very  first  time 
it  is  ever  used,  because  of  no  bearing  up  here  for  tive  or  six  feet 
except  in  the  winter  time  when  the  earth  is  frozen.  At  the  point 
of  contact  the  metal  of  the  pipe,  the  main,  is  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  hydrant  is  set  into  this  half  inch  pipe.  It  is  a  little 
thicker  than  that,  with  the  bulge  that  is  made  to  form  a  place  for 
the  calking.  That  occasionally  leaks  at  the  point  of  contact.  I 
have  in  my  position  in  the  department  of  public  works  had  to  use 
these  leaking  hydrants.  I  had  charge  of  all  supplies  and  distrib- 
iiting  of  all  supplies  in  the  old  department  of  public  works,  and 
I  remained  in  that  position  until  last  February.  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about  when  I  am  describing  these  pipes  and  hydrants 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  leakage  from  the  hydrants  under- 
ground is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  not  only  from 
hydrauls,  but  from  other  causes,  ^\'here  water  is  taken  from  a 
branch  or  main  to  a  residence  there  is  put  in  what  is  kiu)wn  as  a 
corporation  cock — all  those  things  have  about  a  dozen  ditterent 
names — it  is  a  brass  cock,  and  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  pipe  in  the 
main  and  it  is  driven  in.  the  same  as  you  would  drive  a  spile  in  a 
beer  barrel.  They  use  a  sledge,  I  think.  That  does  not  cause  the 
main  to  crack,  generally,  unless  the  main  is  old.  If  the  main 
has  been  used  some  time  and  become  laminated,  then  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  one  in  that  way.  The  cracking  is  saved  by 
driving  in  softer  metal,  brass.  The  result  in  many  cases  of  the 
making  of  house  connections  in  that  way  is  they  fall  out,  and  are 
not  fastened  securely,  and  they  come  out,  and  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  many  of  these  places  five-eighths  of  an  inch  or  half  inch 
-I  would  say  five-eighths  of  an  inch  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
or  an  inch  hole — is  leaking  from  mains  as  well  as  hydrants.  I 
know  about  these  corporation  cocks.  I  have  seen  them  put  in,  sir, 
and  know  that  is  the  plan  being  used.  That  is  not  the  enlightened 
practice  in  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  They  use  what  is  called 
a  tapping  machine.  It  conpists  of  a  saddle  being  put  over  a  main, 
fftstewng  the  machine  on,  aod  the  bole  la  bore^]  there  la  put  \j\ 
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the  hole  a  thread,  the  eock  is  put  in  the  machine,  then  that  is 
put  into  the  place,  all  done  with  but  the  loss  of  a  very  trilling 
amount  of  water,  and  done  while  the  pressure  is  on  the  main. 
You  don't  have  to  take  the  water  off.  No  careful  estimate  that 
I  know  of  has  been  made  of  the  amount  of  water  that  is  running 
to  waste  in  our  city  underground,  but  it  has  been  generally  con- 
ceded and  talked  over  and  over  again  that  more  water  is  wasted 
than  is  used. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

AVasted  leaking  from  hydrants,  or  leaking  from  these  cocks 
which  I  have  explained  and  also  wasted  in  private  dwellings 
more  or  less,  of  course. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  use  of  water  meters  would  not  compel  people  wasting 
water  to  pay  for  that  waste;  not  always.  Not  that  that  is  under- 
ground. Other  than  the  waste  underground,  it  would  compel 
persons  wasting  the  water  to  pay  for  it.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
placing  of  water  meters  in  the  private  houses  of  citizens  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  city  of  New  York.  I  don't  know,  when  you  have  an 
abundance  of  water  that  is  being  wasted,  any  more  th:in  I  wou^d 
believe  it  would  be  better  to  charge  ten  cents  fare  on  the  elevated 
railroad  when  you  could  make  it  a  uniform  tiling  at  five.  It  might 
not  be,  but  there  is  a  good  many  things  we  could  do  that  it  does 
not  ])ay  to  do,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  might  not  be  quite  con- 
sidered public  policy  to  j)ut  i)Oor  persons  to  that  expense.  If  the 
city  of  New  York  had  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  and  had  a 
sufficiently  large  enough  quantity  of  water  to  allow  the  waste  of 
almost  as  much  in  waste  as  there  is  in  actual  use,  I  believe  the 
cost  of  water  would  be  considerably  lessened  if  that  water  wasn't 
wasted.  With  the  large  quantity  of  water  on  hand  the  price 
therefore  would  correspondingly  decrease.  Po  the  use  of  water 
meters  at  any  time  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  city.  That  is,  the 
use  of  all  water  meters. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

The  waste  of  water  from  leaky  hydrants  and  from  these  de- 
fective insertions  and  stop  cocl<s  and  such  cases  as  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  consequence  enough   to  affect   the  Wfl^ter   pupply 
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directly.    It  is  a  large  matter.    And  before  the  city  imposes  the 
burden    of    water   meters   upon   the   people  and    upon   the   con- 
munlty,  it  should  undoubtedly  undertake  to  close  off  the  waste 
of  water  which  it  is  responsible  for  itself.    Anyone  can  see  walk- 
ing up  the  street,  you  need  not  walk  half  a  dozen  S(|uares  to  find 
hydrants  leaking  and  plenty  of  them.     You  don't  see  the  leaks 
underground,  but  it  comes  out  around  the  hydrant,  and  around 
the  stop  cocks;  the  same  ditticulty  occurs  in  regard  to  the  stop 
cocks,  they  and  the  gates  in  the  city  are  antideluvian  and  old 
style.    Those  stop  cocks  instead  of  being  made  of  two  pieces  as 
engineers  generally  expect,  and  Mr.  Birdsall  used  that  expres- 
sion with  us  when  we  were  judges,  that  he  believed  in  a  few 
parts,  still  he  has  gates  and  keejis  buying  gates  made  of  many 
parts;  they  are  castings  put  together  and  then  lead  run  in  be- 
tween (hem  to  make  the  joints,  and  some  of  the  new  gates  that 
have  been  put  in  recently,  just  before  I  left  the  employ  of  the 
city,  began  lo  leak.     1  was  notified  they  were  leaking  as  soon  as 
they  got  them  put  in,    I  had  that  notification  as  an  employee  of 
the   department   and     I    notified    John    K.    McKay   in     writing 
that  1  had  been  notified  of  it.     There  have  been  leaks  from  the 
stop  cocks.    They  are  not  properly  constructed;  not  modernly  con- 
structed.   The.se  old  fashioned  hydrants  are  very  likt'ly  to  get  nut 
of  order.     They  have  to  be  taken  up  frequently.     I  noticed  the 
report   read  yesterday,   showing  the   large  amount   of  hydrants 
taken  uj.  last  year.     It  is  an  expensive  operation  to  take  up  a 
hydrant,  from  |;2."5  to  IGO  each  time.    The  earth  has  to  be  taken 
away  to  get  under  where  it  is  calked    and  recalk  it,  and  if  the 
hydrant  is  broken  take  it  up  and    put   in   another.     A    hydrant 
should  be  so  it  could  be  taken  out  without  digging  up  the  ground 
or  going  down  into  it  without  taking  it  out,  without  disturbing 
the  ground.     If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  say  the  Gear  hydrant 
is  good  for  fifty  years,  and  in  all  the  repairs  necessary  you  need 
not  disturb  the  ground.  You  don't  have  to  take  it  out  at  all.  That 
is  so  with  other  hydrants  than  the  Gear  hydrant.     There  are 
other  modern  hydrants  that  you  can  take  out  and  inspect  and 
alter  them  and  put  them  back;  the  de]tartment  is  making  one 
of  that  kind  now,  but  it  is  rather  a  diffie.ult  thing  to  deal  with 
that  class  of  hydrants  unless  you  can  get  where  you  can  see  it; 
if  you  are  working  in  the  dark  it  is  rather  hard  to  do  it,  still  there 
are  hydrants  of  that    kind.     The    position    that  I  held    in  that 
department  was  substantially  general    superintendent    and    in- 
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epector  general,  but  in  reality  it  was  called  gt-iieial  foreman  of 
all  corporation  yards  and  headquarters  at  the  pipe  yard,  the  base 
of  supplies.  I  was  put  in  that  position  in  1895.  The  condition 
of  the  corporation  yards  as  I  found  them  was  very  bad;  no  place 
for  anything,  everything  anywhere  and  everywhere;  no  records 
properly  kept,  and  generally  lax  manner  of  doing  business  in  con- 
nection with  those  places.  I  went  to  work  and  systematized  it. 
I  couldn't  find  any  record  kept  of  the  iron  and  other  material 
that  come  to  the  yards  at  that  time.  There  was  no  particular 
system  about  the  selling  of  the  old  material  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city.  I  inaugurated  one.  Parts  of  the  yard  were  used  for 
private  purposes;  frequently  stables  were  in  the  yards,  private 
stables.  I  tore  some  of  them  down.  The  rest  of  the  things  about 
the  yards  were  in  bad  condition.  I  put  the  buildings  up  in  shape, 
and  built  new  sheds  and  buildings  to  take  care— particularly  of 
incumbrance  material  that  was  taken  from  the  streets.  I  inau- 
gurated a  system  of  bookkeeping  by  which  the  property  under 
my  control  and  in  that  department  was  managed  and  looked 
after.  The  practical  result  of  that  was  undoubtedly  a  saving  of 
money  to  the  city.  It  was  very  difficult  to  have  the  accounts 
properly  kept  from  the  fact  that  the  department  appropriation 
did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  a  proper  clerical  or  skilled 
accountant;  therefore  I  got  up  this  system  which  by  reactive  in- 
struction and  carrying  it  to  each  one  made  even  a  laborer  keep 
books  in  spite  of  himself,  and  have  a  check  of  an  element  of  five 
on  him.  That  system  as  inaugurated  ran  smoothlj'  and  nicely 
until  January,  1898,  when  in  all  the  yards,  except  the  pipe  yard, 
it  was  discontinued,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  Under 
this  SA'stem  the  ordinary  employees  were  able  to  keeptheaccounts 
necessary  to  show  the  transaction  of  the  business.  Before  that 
time  there  was  substantially  no  system.  The  average  number 
of  employees  at  the  corporation  yard  at  Twenty-fourth  street  was 
about  fifteen,  twelve  or  fifteen;  there  is  so  many  details  of  the 
men  about  the  pipe  yard,  one  in  the  meter  shop,  some  in  the  office, 
the  gate  man,  and  a  night  watchman,  that  cuts  down  the  force; 
it  looks  large,  but  in  reality  the  work  used  to  be  done  with  about 
five  available  laborers,  and  lately  they  have  had  double  that  num- 
ber. There  are  twenty-six  names  on  these  rolls  for  February.  All 
these  men  were  not  necessary  to  do  the  work.  I  had  done  the 
work  for  three  years  with  a  much  less  number  of  men.  Men  were 
sent  there  as  cement  workers  and  sent  there  as  tool  men,  two 
positions  thai   T  had  no  use  for.     1  asked  what  T  was  to  do  with 
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tbeni,  and  was  told  to  put  them  to  work  as  laborers.    One  man 
came,  as  Mr.  Fox  testified  yesterday,  as  a  cement  worlier,  and 
attached  to  tlie  ticket  I  was  ordered  to  attach  him  to  the  office. 
We  liad  no  cement  to  work  there.    We  issued  cement  by  the  bar- 
rel, unmixed,  to  the  various  stations  and  other  places  where  they 
wanted  to  use  it.    This  increase  of  dependents  upon  the  city  [jay- 
roll  was  very  marked  after  the  1st  of  January.    During:  the  winter 
we  always  dispensed  with  one  team  at  the  pipe  yards,  but  this 
last  winter  there  was  no  dispensing;  with  it;  ii    was  kept  right 
through.    I  did  not  ask  for  these  men.    I  didn't  need  thtni.    They 
were  forced  on  me.     Pretty  much  all  the  old  emi)l(»yees  previous 
to  15<'JS  were  greatly  changed  and  became  a  new  set.    There  was 
a  difference  in  tlu^  class  of  men,  in  their  ability  and  usefulnes.s. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  others  had  been  there  a  long  time,  even 
before  my  time,  and  during  the  entire  administration  I  never  dis- 
charged a  Democrat  if  he  was  a  good  one;  I  never  asked  what  his 
politics  was,  and  therefore,  I  had  some  over  there  who  were  Tam- 
many men,  right  straight  through;  .some  of  them  are  there  to-day. 
but  the  majority  of  the  men  that  have  l)een  sent  me  since,  a  good 
many  of  them,  are  nut  able  bodied  men;  it   recpiires  able-bodied 
men  for  that  jilace.     Mr.  Fox.  who  testified  yesterday,  was  coii- 
ppiouously  not  an  able  bodied  man.    I  never  knew  him  to  do  any 
labor.  He  was  a  man  of  ill  health.    I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
him.     I  let  him  stay  about  the  otTice.     Ue  was  rather  disposed  to 
obey  orders,  jiud  if  there  wasn't  anybody  theie  at  the  office  to  go 
I  used  to  tell  him  to  answer  the  telephone,  and  assist  the  assist- 
ant foreman  who  had  charge  of  the  books    the  best  he  could  in 
making  out  rei>orts  and  things  of  that  kind.     T  found  him  very 
incorrect,  and  to  use  the  bookkeeper's  expression  or  the  assistant 
foreman,  acting  as  bookkeej.er.  he  said  he  would  rather  do  it  him- 
self than  have  sucli  assistance;  but  he  meant  well.  I  guess,  Mr. 
Fox  did.     :Men  that  had  become  impoitaut  in  the  system  of  the 
offiee  were  removed.     A  man  by  the  name  of  James  Hoffman; 
he  was  a  laborer  when  I  went  to  the  yard.    I  had  him  piomoted  as 
assistant  foreman  at  one  rate,  and  after  a  while  on  another  rate 
took  liim  in  the  oflfice,  and  lie  n'lnained  th-re  up  to  October,  1808, 
when  he  was  n^noved;  I  had  another  man  the  same  way  by  the 
name  of  O'Connell.  that  was  removed  in  September.    The  .system 
1  had  was  an  assistant  foreman  in  the  yard,  and  an  assistant  fore- 
man acting  as  bookkeeper  in  the  office  besides  my  night  watch- 
man, etc.;  the  night  watchman  was  also  removed,  and  after  that  I 
had  my  hands  full  keeping  tilings  straight.     The  men  were  given 
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to  me  to  fill  those  places.  Some  of  them  had  no  experience  in  the 
matter  whatever,  especially  the  men  in  the  office.  I  kept  the 
bookkeeping  system  up  as  long  as  I  remained  there  in  the  pipe 
yard,  but  it  was  discontinued  at  the  other  yards.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  have  a  stop  there.  The  bookkeeping  system  and 
the  assistance  of  trained  men  were  very  necessary  to  protect  the 
property  there.  There  was  a  constant  danger  of  property  being 
taken  away  by  persons  who  brought  carts  in  the  yard,  and  a  pos- 
sibility of  employees  taking  goods  out  of  the  yard  if  they  were 
not  carefully  checked,  tabulated.  The  system  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  property,  not  only  for  the  men  at  the  yard, 
but  for  the  people  who  were  going  to  receive  the  property.  The 
various  foremen  are  those  in  charge  of  the  other  yards,  and  sent 
an  order  to  the  base  of  supplies,  the  pipe  yard,  for  some  material. 
Kow  it  is  possible  on  that  order  one  or  two  items  would  have 
come  that  we  were  out  of.  It  is  possible  also  we  only  have  a  few 
of  another  item,  which  it  would  no  do  to  give  it  all  to  that  one 
man  in  one  section  of  the  city.  Therefore  we  would  have  to  cut 
that  down.  Now  under  the  system  a  little  invoice  of  the  stock, 
or  bill  of  lading,  whatever  you  may  call  it,  went  with  the  goods, 
and  that  man  would  know  what  he  got  on  that  order.  A  slip  was 
also  made  which  was  a  record  from  which  the  books  were  kept  in 
the  office;  that  has  been  discontinued  since  I  was  removed  on 
May  the  4th.  I  don't  know  what  reason  was  given  for  discon- 
tinuing so  simple  and  useful  a  system  as  that.  I  found  out  they 
wanted  my  place  aftoi'  a  while.  They  cut  my  salary  in  February, 
1898,  February  1,  |1,000  a  year,  which  I  suppose  they  thought 
was  sufficient  to  make  me  resign;  well,  I  didn't.  John  E.  McKay, 
whom  T  hadn't  seen  only  a  very  few  times  during  the  three  years  of 
the  Strong  administration,  came  up  there  soon  after  the  1st  of 
January  and  abused  me  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  blowing 
me  up  in  every  wiay  and  shape,  saying  I  had  cut  too  damned 
big  a  swath,  and  that  my  wings  had  got  to  be  clipped,  I  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  other  yards,  and  that  as  for  my 
hj'drants  no  more  of  those  would  go  in,  I  could  rest  assured  of 
that.  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  built  that  building  for  my  hy- 
drants for.  I  said  I  didn't  know  of  any  building  that  I  built  for 
m}'-  hydrants.  "  Come  out  here,  I  will  show  you."  We  went  out 
to  a  Imilding  where  there  were  hydrants.  He  said,  '*  Ain't  that 
your  hydrant?"  I  said,  "That  bears  my  name;  it  belongs  to  the 
city;  these  other  hydrants  belong  to  the  city."  They  were  of  a 
dJlferent  make,  made  from  the  drawings  made  by  the  city.     He 
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took  me  into  the  meter  sLop  where  the  meters  are  tested  of 
those  various  compauies  that  have  been  testified  about.  He  said, 
'•  1  want  you  to  keep  out  of  here;  you  have  no  business  here."  I 
Bald,  "  \N'ill  the  meter  accounts  of  the  various  meter  companies 
that  have  been  kept  heretofore  in  the  otTice,  am  I  still  to  keep 
those?"  '*  What  accounts,"  he  said.  I  explained  them  to  him, 
thirty-six  different  accounts  in  number.  '*  Oh,  keep  those."  Then 
he  from  time  to  time  would  come  there,  once  in  a  week  or  two, 
8ometin)es  everv  week,  and  he  ordered  me  to  keep  awav  from  the 
main  ottice  down  town.  He  tinally  consented  I  should  take  down 
the  payrolls,  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  do  by  Mr.  Birdsall,  but  finally  he  ordered  that  stopped, 
and  designated  Mr.  Fox  as  the  one  to  take  down  the  p:iyroll.  He 
finally  on  every  occasion,  if  he  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to 
say,  on  one  occasion  he  said.  ''How  do  I  know  you  are  a  veteran?" 
I  said,  "You  have  the  certificate  from  the  war  department;  my 
original  i)apers  were  burned  up,  but  you  have  the  certificate  at 
your  office.  You  accept  my  certificates,  and  certify  on  them  to 
Mr.  Bird.sall  and  to  the  comptroller,  on  the  property  delivered 
here,  and  certificates  ui>on  which  people  get  their  pay."  "  Oh," 
and  away  he  went.  On  other  occasions  he  has  called  me  up  on 
the  telephone.  "Who  am  I  speaking  to?"  "Colonel  Gear." 
"  Oh,  go  off;  you  mean  Mr.  Gear."  "  No,"  I  said,  "  I  mean  Colonel 
Gear;  it  is  a  title  I  earned  properly  and  I  am  proud  of  it."  He 
never  told  me  his  title  to  a  veteranship.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out.  On  another  occasion,  after  he 
could  not  get  rid  of  me  in  any  other  way,  he  came  and 
tore  down  my  private  office  I  had  in  the  main  office;  he 
tore  out  the  toilet  room  connected  with  that  office,  and 
even  tore  out  a  little  place  I  had,  a  little  closet,  for  hang- 
ing up  my  clothes,  and  tlionght  that  would  make  me  go, 
but  it  didn't,  and  finally,  what  had  occurred  before  my  time 
there,  a  loss  of  lead  for  which  they  build  a  strong  lead  house — 
there  was  some  more  lead  missing  all  at  once.  I  reported  it.  and 
then  gave  the  clues,  which  I  thought  were  good — the  building 
had  not  been  torn  down,  locks  had  not  been  broken,  and  I  gave 
the  clues  which  I  thought  were  sufficient  and  very  good  to  find 
out  who  the  perpetrators  were.  You  understand  this  occurred 
during  the  time  after  my  assistant  foreman  was  changed  in  the 
yard,  after  the  night  watchman  was  changed,  and  after  the  man 
in  the  office  was  changed.  I  was  comjtletely  surrounded  with 
others  than  those  of  my  own  choosing.     Then  they  set  to  work — 
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I  think  without  making  much  attempt  to  discover  the  thief.  They 
made  charges  against  me.  I  fought  those  charges  step  by  step 
and  the  stenographer's  minutes,  I  believe,  cost  |1U0  to  write  them 
out,  which  will  give  you  the  volume  of  the  testimony,  and  when 
they  got  through  their  charges  amounted  to  nothing.  1  was  dis- 
charged. I  have  at  the  present  time  a  suit  in  certiorari  and  also 
one  for  back  pay.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  forced  vacation,  at  a  time 
of  year  when  I  have  not  had  one  for  four  years,  and  a  very  good 
time  of  year  to  enjoy  myself  as  best  I  can.  I  expect  the  city  will 
pay  me  every  dollar,  and  that  I  am  under  pay  at  the  present 
time.  I  caused  the  yard  to  be  drained.  They  had  only  partly 
been  drained  before.  I  caused  them  to  be  filled  up  with  cinders 
where  there  were  holes,  where  the  water  accumulated.  The  fences 
had  been  used  for  posters  and  other  disfigurements.  Those  were 
cleaned.  The  corporation  yards  were  bright  and  clean  and 
painted  up  and  fixed  up,  and  buildings  repaired,  and  the  different 
articles  that  had  been  lying  around  loosely  and  without  order 
were  sorted.  The  people  said  it  looked  like  a  navy  yard  there.  I 
believe  some  one  made  that  expression;  it  looked  like  an  arsenal. 
I  had  been  in  Europe  three  years  and  I  came  home  and  I  was 
asked  to  take  the  position  simply  because  I  had  beem  an  old 
quartermaster;  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  position  in 
the  city  department.  I  came  from  no  district.  I  came  from  no 
politician  in  any  way.  shape  or  manner.  I  was  no  politician.  I 
was  asked  if  I  would  take  the  position.  I  said  I  didn't  think  I 
could  afford  to;  "I  don't  believe  you  can  pay  me  enough."  They 
said  they  would  fix  it  all  light;  that  it  was  |4.50  a  day.  I  said  I 
could  not  take  that.  Finally  they  "raised  it  a  little  more.  They 
raised  it  a  little  and  finally  they  raised  it  a  little  more;  but  I 
never  got  anything  like  what  I  ought  to  have  for  what  I  did.  No 
reason  whatever  was  given  about  the  1st  of  January  for  taking 
a  thousand  dollars  off  of  my  salary;  just  a  cut,  and  that  is  all  I 
knew  about  it.  Hereafter  your  salary  will  be  so-and-so  and  here- 
after your  title  will  be  so-and-so  instead  of  so-and-so.  I  protested 
against  it.  The  cut  of  a  thousand  dollars  went  along  with  the 
clipping  of  the  colonel  from  my  name.  I  certified  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  foreman  of  Ihat  yaid.  \\w  amounts  that  were  due  to 
the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  payroll,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  make  some  comparisons,  but  not  many.  From 
memoranda  I  have,  I  can  tell  what  I  certified  to  the  department 
as  having  been  earned  by  Mr.  Ilanley  in  the  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 1st,  |;i.3.75.     I  certified  .f  14.09  was  earned  by  Hanley  in  the 
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Twek  eudiiig  February  8tb.  I  made  those  certifications  from  my 
knowledge,  and  because  it  was  my  duty  as  the  head  of  that  yard. 
(j.  Xow,  these  rolls  that  have  been  produced  from  the  depart- 
lijent  and  also  from  the  comptrollers  otllce  show — I  read  the 
items—"  Week  ending  February  1,  1801),  Joseph  Uanley,  oUl  West 
Thirty-fourth  street,  assistant  foreman,  eight  days'  work."  That 
is  in  one  week,  is  it?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Eight  days'  work  at  :?2.50,  ?lM);  and  J.  Ilanley's  receipt. 
This  is  the  paper  that  was  idt  ntitied  bv  Mr.  McKav.  A.  Uanlev 
pretended  to  take  Mr.  Hort'niiin's  place,  the  assistant  foreman  who 
was  keeping  the  books;  but  I  had  great  ditlienlty  in  getting  him 
there  mornings  or  to  get  him  to  do  anything.  There  are  ways 
in  which  he  cduld  do  more  than  a  day's  work  in  a  day  of  course. 
There  is  work  all  the  time.  There  was  notliing  that  he  was  doing 
that  occasioned  that.  In  fad,  I  told  him  I  would  not  allow  work 
to  be  done  ex<'ept  during  working  hours;  eight  until  five.  I 
sropped  him.  He  did  do  something  of  that.  It  was  jtrevious  to 
this  time,  but  I  stopped  that.  I  wrote  to  McKay  concerning  Mr. 
llanley  freqtiently;  that  I  could  not  get  him  to  work  or  get  him 
To  settle  to  his  work;  either  Mr.  McK.iy  <»r  Mr.  Dalton  or  Mr. 
Hirdsall.  Either  one  of  the  three.  And  this  paymeTit  of  ?20  for 
which  1  had  certiticd  ^13.7."  is  without  any  i-eason  as  far  as  T 
know.  The  amount  that  I  certified  for  the  next  week,  ending 
February  Sth.  was  :?!  I.r.*). 

Q.  I  find  this  entry  on  the  payroll  for  the  week  ending  Febru- 
ary Sth:  Joseph  llanley,  .'01  West  Thirty  fourtli  street,  assistant 
foreman,  eight  days'  work  at  ^2. .")().  |:20;  receipt  signed  J.  ITanley. 
Was  there  any  foundation  ftu*  increasing  tliat  man's  pay  over 
your  return?  A.  No,  sir;  nothing  wa.s  asked  me  about  it,  no 
notice  given  to  me  about  it.  This  payroll  was  not  made  up  under 
nir  direction  in  any  way.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  being  paid 
at  ^2(1  a  week.  Whether  there  are  any  other  items  of  that  kind 
1  do  not  know,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  exanii 
nation.  I  have  been  ac(|uainted  with  some  of  the  foremen  in 
charge  of  the  water  stations.  I  have  learned  in  conversation  with 
them  that  the  supposed  location  of  water  gates  as  shown  on  their 
maps  was  not  always  exact — correct.  I  have  been  told  so  by 
foremen;  that  they  have  not  found  the  gates  where  they  were 
located  or,  in  other  words,  that  certain  gates  they  were  told  or 
they  learned  from  their  maps  would  shut  off  and  accomplish  a 
•^•Mtain  result — they  found  tliaf  they  would  not,  so  that  accord- 
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ing  to  tlieir  statement  the  maps  were  not  a  fair  guide  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  gates  or  the  condition  of  the  water  suijply. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Mr.  William  Daly  told  me  that  he  tried  to  shut  ott"  water  at 
one  time.  He  told  me  that  quite  recently,  within  ten  days.  I 
think  we  were  on  Broadway.  I  think  it  was  in  the  evening,  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  I  met  him  in  the  street.  He  won't 
deny  it,  I  can't  say  as  to  the  time.  Sometimes  I  take  a  walk  out 
early  in  the  evening  and  sometimes  later  in  the  evening.  1  know 
what  part  of  Broadway  that  conversation  occurred.  I  think  it 
was  somewhere  about  Thirteenth  street;  between  Fourteenth  and 
Twelfth;  somewhere  along  there.  He  said  that  he  could  not  find 
out  how  to  shut  off  water,  from  his  map;  that  Mr,  Birdsall  could 
not  tell  him  and  that  he  had  found  out  from  one  of  his  men  who 
had  been  in  the  department  sometime  that  he  thought  there  was 
a  gate  somewhere  in  Madison  Square,  and  he  finally  found  one  in 
a  grass  plot  somewhere;  some  of  the  grass  plots;  and  when  he 
got  hold  of  that  gate  he  could  shut  off  what  he  wanted  to.  I  also 
have  been  told  by  Mr,  Tenner,  who  is  a  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
Thirty-first  street  station — water  station  was  the  term  I  gave 
them,  when  I  had  charge  of  it — that  he  found  the  maps  would 
not  always  assist  in  shutting  off  the  water,  I  was  transferred 
from  the  department  of  public  works  to  the  water  department 
by  the  new  charter.  I  was  appointed  originally  under  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works,  in  the  spring  of  1895,  by  William  Brook- 
field.  I  did  not  pass  the  civil  service  examination.  We  were  all 
put  under  civil  service  afterwards.  My  salary  when  appointed 
was  |4.50  a  day,  I  believe.  I  think  it  was  |4  first  and  then  raised 
fifty  cents.  I  don't  know  who  recommended  my  appointment; 
not  particularly.  I  came  back  from  Europe  and  was  unemployed. 
I  first  made  application  for  the  place,  I  guess  to  Mayor  Strong, 
and  I  was  appointed  after  that.  The  persons  I  had  charge  of  in 
the  department  were  not  all  laborers,  laborers  and  assistant  fore- 
men, and  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  public  works  I  had  charge  of 
the  general  foremen.  I  always  made  my  headquarters  at  the  pipe 
yard.  I  made  my  headquarters  there.  I  filled  the  dual  position, 
you  might  say,  of  superintendent  of  that  yard  and  general  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  all  the  yards.  The  general  employment  of 
men  in  that  yard  was  laborers  and  teamsters;  one  man,  inspect- 
ing meters,  etc.    No,  his  time  was  occupied  down  town.    My  salary 
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was  raised,  after  I  went  into  the  department,  to  §4.50  a  day  the 
1st  of  August,  1805,  by  the  coniniissioner.  1  was  i»aid  at  that 
time  $0  a  day,  I  think,  3G5  days  in  the  year.  My  worlc  practically 
after  that  was  considerably  ditlerent  from  what  I  had  done  at 
the  rate  of  |4.50  a  day.  My  next  raise  in  ihu  department  came 
in  December,  18UT,  I  think  about  the  L'oth.  That  was  about  ten 
days  bt'fore  the  commissioner  went  out  of  oftice.  I  was  talking  to 
Air.  C'ollis  all  along  about  it  and  linally  I  kept  nniinding  him.  I 
was  raised  by  Commissioner  Collis  in  December,  181)7,  about  '^'MM 
a  year  and  I  was  cut  a  thousand  at  the  time  Commissioner  CoUis 
went  out  of  oftice.  I  was  receiving  1^2. 500  a  year,  so  that  I  had  been 
jumi»ed.  from  the  time  I  went  into  the  department,  from  |4.50 
a  day  to  !!?2,r»()(».  I  liave  heard  that  there  was  some  other  in- 
creases of  salary  by  (,'ommissioner  Collis.  right  about  the  2l)th  of 
Decend)er,  1S1>7,  before  he  went  out  of  oflice.  I  don't  know  of  a 
great  nmny.  I  heard  afterwartls  that  the  succeeding  commissioner 
reduced  the  salaries  of  some  of  those  men  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  commissioner  who  had  gone  out  of  oftice  beforehand.  I 
don't  think  there  were  a  great  many.  I  ddu't  think  he  ever  done 
but  a  very  few,  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  not  interested  in  a 
hydrant.  I  was  patentee  of  it.  1  am  interested  in  it  now.  1  was 
interested  in  it  at  one  time;  patentee  of  it.  The  liydrant  was 
known  as  the  (Jear  hydrant;  named  after  myself.  I  don't  know 
how  many  hydrants  there  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  of  all 
kinds  of  hydrants.  I  never  counted  them.  I  can  give  you  an 
approximate  idea;  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  I  believe  my 
hydrant  is  the  best  that  is  in  the  market,  that  is  rather  natural. 
I  not  only  think  so,  but  everybody  else.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
hydrants  that  are  now  in  use  are  as  good  as  the  hydrant  that  I 
was  interested  in.  I  am  not  interested  in  it.  though,  now.  It  is 
out  of  my  hands;  has  been  for  some  time.  I  sold  my  patent  a 
long  time  ago.  I  had  charges  against  me  in  the  department, 
trumped-up  ones,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  me.  I  had  a  hear- 
ing upon  those  charges.  I  was  dismissed  by  order  of  the  commis- 
sioner. I  made  a  statement  here  that  I  had  some  conversation 
with  Mr.  McKay  in  which  he  found  fault  with  me  at  the  pipe 
yard.  I  repeated  those  conversations  to  the  commissioner;  wrote 
him  a  long  letter  on  the  subject;  protested  against  his  cutting 
my  salary:  and  he  said  "Oh.  that  will  all  right  itself  in  a  little 
while."  I  was  dismissed  by  the  department.  It  is  dated  May  4, 
1899.  I  believe.    In  1895,  when  I  was  appointed,  I  was  not  a  mem- 
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ber  of  any  Republicau  club.     1  am  a  member  of  a  Kepublicaa 
club  now,  the  Republican  club,  450  Fifth  avenue. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Bonner  wrote. 
(The  witness  handed  Mr.  Moss  a  letter.) 
Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  it. 

''  HEADQUARTERS  FIRE  DEPARTMENT,       ; 

"  Hugh  Bonxer,  Chief  of  Department, 

"  157  and  159  East  Sixty-seventh  Street, 

"  New  York,  Jiily  28,  1897. 
"Andrew  J.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

''  Chief  Engineer,  Fire  Department,  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
"  My  dear  Sir. — Permit  me  to  introduce  the  bearer.  Colonel  Ao 
S.  Gear,  of  this  city.  He  desires  to  consult  with  you  in  reference 
to  setting  and  placing  in  use  during  the  Chief  Engineer's  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  your  city,  a  fire  hydrant  which  has  recently 
been  adopted  by  this  city.  I  have  seen  the  hydrant,  both  surface 
and  post,  and  can  vouch  for  it  as  the  best  of  its  kind  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  believe  that  it  will  eventually  come  into  general  use 
in  this  city. 

"  Thanking  you  for  any  favor  which  you  may  extend  to  the 
colonel  during  his  visit,  I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

"  HUGH  BONNER, 

"  Chief  of  Department.'' 

The  Witness — I  am  familiar  with  the  work  of  testing  meters  at 
the  yard.  I  have  seen  it  done.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  that 
anything  occurred  in  the  testing  of  those  meters  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  preference  to  any  particular  meter,  without  watch- 
ing all  its  details  while  it  was  going  on.  A  new  meter,  brought 
there  to  be  tested,  is  put  through  a  great  many  sizes  of  openings, 
and  the  result  is  that  unless  1  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  I  would 
not  know  of  that  exact  case.  I  always  believed,  though,  that  the 
Hersey  meter  was  a  good  meter  and  should  have  been  adopted, 
and  I  don't  think  it  was  for  that  reason.  It  was  understood  that 
the  Thompson  meter  was  the  meter  that  the  department  favored, 
and  that  has  been  well  understood,  because  Mr.  McKay's  son  was 
connected  with  it,  too;  is  generally  so  understood.    The  fact  that 
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the  first  assistant  eugineer's  son  was  connected  with  the  Thomp- 
son meter  was  generally  known,  and  that  helped  out  the  meter. 

Examined  bj  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  Thompson  meter  was  used  during  the  administration 
which  preceded  Commissioner  Dalton's,  but  John  E.  McKay  was 
there  and  substantially  in  charge  of  it  just  the  same.  It  was  used 
during  the  Republican  administration,  from  1805  to  1898;  not 
about  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  since.  It  has  been  more 
used  since  then.  I  don't  know  why  it  was  more  used.  The 
Thompson  meter  was  in  demand  in  both  administrations  under 
the  two  mavnis;  lint  thovo  were  otlioi-s.  ton.  Mr.  K<  lly  tostifled  to 
that. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

It  was  because  the  Nash  meter,  which  was  the  nearest  meter  ia 
price  to  the  Thompson  meter,  was  left  oEf  of  the  list.  The  Xash 
meter,  which  Mr.  Kelly  told  us  about,  was  left  off  the  list  by  this 
present  commissioner  of  public  improvements,  and  consequently 
there  was  nothing  to  compete  piactically  with  lh<^  Thompson 
meter. 

EDWAKD  C.  fcsilEEllV.  Ix'ing  recalled  ;iiHi  fuillier  examined, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Muss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Tammanv  organization  and  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Croker.  I  did  not  lose  my  friendship  for  Mr.  Croker  or  my 
loyalty  to  the  organization  when  I  became  a  tax  commissioner. 
1  believe  in  organization.  I  did  not  read  Mr.  Croker's  testimony. 
I  have  heard  it  talked  generally;  I  didn't  read  it.  In  his  state- 
ment of  his  leadership,  I  remember  that;  he  stated  he  was  the 
leader.  He  stated  how  the  party  was  organized  with  district 
leaders;  I  remember  that;  and  that  the  appointments  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  were  in  conformity  with  the  general 
wish  of  the  organization;  I  remember  that;  and  that  the 
heads  of  the  departments  were  satisfactory  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  to  him;  I  heard  it;  and  that  he  considered 
that,  all  things  being  equal,  men  who  were  in  office  under  a 
party's  administration  should,  without  doing  any  harm  to  others, 
give  the  preference  to  their  organization.     I  remember  that.     I 
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believe  iu  that,  too,  when  other  things  are  equal.  TTiat  is,  the 
appointments  belong  to  the  organization  that  wins,  other  things 
being  equal.  We  are  not  to  appoint  a  man  who  is  criminal  or  a 
man  plainly  inefficient,  but  other  things  being  equal  we  are  to 
appoint  those  who  are  members  of  the  organization.  When  it 
comes  to  be  a  question  between  two  men,  when  all  other  things 
are  equal,  the  benefit  is  to  be  given  to  the  man  who  is  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

Q.  And  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  veracity,  a  question  of  opin- 
ion, between  two  men,  where  the  veracity  and  the  opinion  are 
equally  strong,  apparently,  the  preference  there  would  be  given 
to  the  man  in  the  organization,  as  a  matter  of  course? 

Mr.  Hoffman — Mr.  Croker  did  not  testify  to  any  such  thing. 
Mr.  Moss — I  am  asking  the  opinion  of  the  witness. 
Mr.  Hoffman — You  were  asking  about  what  Mr.  Croker  testi- 
fied. 

Q.  You  believe  that  is  so,  do  you  not?  A.  If  you  are  confining 
me  on  the  line  that  Mr.  Croker  testified  on,  I  don't  remember  his 
testifying.  I  do  not  remember  his  exact  testimony  on  any  of 
these  points;  I  am  giving  my  opinion  generally,  and  I  believe  my 
opinion  is  in  line  with  his  opinion  on  this  point.  I  gave  preference 
to  the  organization  man  if  he  was  equally  competent  to  do  the 
duty;  yes,  sir.  If  it  was  a  question  of  veracit}^  between  two  men, 
and  their  veracity  appeared  to  be  equally  strong — that  is,  it  was 
hard  to  decide  between  them — then  I  would  give  preference  to  the 
man  in  the  organization,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  everything  was 
even.  If  everything  was  even  I  would  give  the  preference  to  tlie 
man  in  the  organization.  If  it  was  a  question  of  opinion  between 
two  men,  and  each  man  advanced  an  opinion  equally  strong,  I 
would  not  always  give  my  preference  to  the  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Q.  If  the  opinions  were  equally  strong,  and  supposing  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  which  was  the!  stronger,  and  one  of  those 
men  was  in  the  organization,  and  you  had  to  decide  between  the 
two,  there  being  an  apparent  equality,  you  would  docido  in  favor 
of  tlie  organization,  would  you  not?  A.  That  would  all  regulate 
itself  as  to  the  employment  or  position  that  possibly  he  might 
be  a  candidate  for. 

Q.  Or  the  matter  that  was  being  discussed?  A.  I  don't 
thoroughly  understand  that  question. 
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V,\  Mr.  lloffniau: 

Q.  Have  these  answers  you  have  given — I  want  to  have  the 
record  strai^'ht  on'  the  last  answvr  the  witness  gave — from  the 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Moss  down  to  the 
present  time,  in  relation  to  the  matters  that  he  has  interrogated 
you  about,  have  you  understood  that  to  apply  to  public  positions 
and  jMiblio  positions  only?    A.  I  construed  it  to  be  general. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  construed  it  generally,  private  business  or  public  business, 
in  any  relation  of  life.  I  believe,  certainly,  strongly  in  the  ueces- 
aity  of  upholding  the  organization.  1  don't  know  what  the  people 
expected  us  to  do  when  we  were  put  into  ollice.  Where  every- 
thing was  equal,  where  no  harm  was  done  to  anybody,  where  it 
was  an  honorable,  honest  transaction,  and  a  man  presented  him- 
self that  was  equally  qualilied  in  other  senses,  I  certainly  would 
appoint  him. 

Q.  But  with  that  limitation  that  you  have  made  you  have  not 
conducted  the  tax  department  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
organization,  have  you?    A.   Well,  now 

Q.  Yuu  have  not  done  anything  that  would  injure  the  organiza- 
tion, have  you?    A.  I  haven't  done  anything  to  serve  them. 

Q.  You  have  not  done  anything  to  injure  them?  A.  And  I 
would  not  bring  politics  into  the  tax  oflice.  I  don't  remember 
injuring  them  in  any  way,  or  anybody  else.  I  probably  have  been 
criticised  by  the  organization  for  something  1  have  done  in  the 
tax  ollice,  for  not  doing  matters  iu  the  way  of  appointnunts,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  that  some  people  may  ask  me  for;  no  special 
appointments.  I  would  meet  a  maji.  Tie  would  say,  "  Well,  I 
have  got  a  good  man  to  put  in  oflice.''  I  don't  remember  being 
criticised  by  the  organization,  and  my  appointments  have  all  been 
of  organization  men.  Not  all  the  assessments  of  the  taxes,  of  the 
tax  values,  have  been  done  by  organization  men.  There  is  one 
man.  certainly,  that  was  not  an  organization  man.  That  is  Mr. 
Strahan.  There  are  several  others.  I  don't  know  the  other  dep- 
uties who  are  not  organization  men,  I  don't  know  their  politics, 
to  a  certain  extent.  Politics  don't  enter  into  the  tax  office, 
especially  of  the  deputies.  There  are  men  who  have  been  there 
a  good  many  years,  and  you  know  that,  I  appoint  deputies,  with 
my  associates.  The  deputies  we  have  appointed  have  been  taken 
from  the  civil  service  list.    We  had  to.    I  don't  know  that  they 
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were  orgaiiizatiuu  men  even.  AVe  got  a  certilicate  from  the  civil 
service  board.  Mr.  Straliau  was  a  hold  over  from  the  previous  ad- 
miuistratiou,  a  man  who  had  been  in  oftice  for  very  many  years. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  liis  past  record.  I  know  he  has  been 
there  many  years.  I  liave  ncjthing  special  against  him;  1  have 
nothing  general  against  him. 

Q.  AVhy  did  you  cut  his  salary?  Why  did  you  make  his  salary 
so  much  less  than  any  other  deputy  who  has  been  there  for  years? 
A.  Well,  we  graded  those  salaries  on  merit. 

Q.  How  did  you  estimate  the  merit  of  Mr.  Strahan  so  as  to  cut 
his  salary  down?    A.  V,'q\],  in  the  judgment  of  the  board. 

Q.  I  think  you  took  some  |1,50()  oil",  did  you  not?  A.  I  don't 
remember  exactly.    There  was  some  taken  off,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  large  sum?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  was  that  judgment  on  which  you  cut  that  salary? 
A.  He  was  assigned  to  Richmond  county,  to  assess  there. 

Q.  What  right  have  you  to  assign  to  other  boroughs  men  who 
are  residing  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan?  A.  Under  the  char- 
ter; under  the  law  it  gives  us  the  right  to  do  that;  to  send  men  all 
over,  to  any  borough. 

Q.  The  charter  says  that  you  must  not  appoint  men  outside  ol 
the  borough,  does  it  not?  A.  I  don't  understand  it  that  way. 
The  charter  provides 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  deputy  you  have  sent  up  to  Bronx 
borough  resides  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan?    A.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Moss — Let  me  give  you  the  list.  John  H.  Conway,  borough 
of  Bronx,  resides  at  24G  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan.  What  is  Mr.  Conway,  a  resident  of  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  supposed  to  know  about  values  up  in  the  Bronx? 

The  Witness — Well,  that  is  in  the  judgment  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Moss — We  have  got  back  to  the  judgment  of  the  tax  board 
again,  have  we? 

The  Witness — WeU,  I  don't  know  any  other  way  we  can  do  it 
under  the  law,  except  by  judgment. 

Mr.  Moss — reter  J.  Kelly,  sent  to  the  Bronx  to  make  values  for 
the  Bronxites,  living  at  1635  Madison  avenue,  Manhattan;  Wil- 
liam M.  Cunningham,  sent  up  to  the  Bronx,  lives  at  228  East 
Forty-second  street,  Manhattan;  Thomas  I.  Ford,  sent  to  the 
Bronx,  lives  at  771  East  Ninetieth  street,  Manhattan;  Charles  H. 
Greenfield,  sent  up  to  the  Bronx,  lives  at  221,'*,  Fifth  avenue,  Man- 
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hattan;  Thoiiia.s  J.  Ilavdeu,  seut  to  Ibe  Bronx,  lives  at  320  West 
One  Hiindicd  and  Fortv-fifth  street,  Manhattan. 

(2-  Are  there  any  others?  Did  any  get  away?  A.  I  don't  re- 
nieniber  any  other  names  there. 

Q.  I  guess  those  are  about  all  the  Bronx  deputies,  are  they  notT 
A.  I  guess  they  are. 

Mr.  Feitner — Field. 

Q.  Mr.  Field?    A.  Mr.  Field  lives  in  the  Bronx. 

Q.  Augustus  M.  Field  and  Charles  H.  Greenfield.  Where  do 
they  live?  A.  I  think  Field  lives  in  the  Bronx.  He  is  old  asses- 
sor there. 

Q.  Where  does  Greenfield  live?  Greenfield  lives  in  Manhattan. 
Oh,  yfs;  T  soo  liis  nnmr-.    ^^■h,e^e  does  T'<'t<'tsMn  livt-'* 

Mr.  Feitner — In  the  Bronx. 

Q.  According  to  this  arrangement,  you  have  imposed  upon  the 
Brouxites  six  Alanliattan  men  out  of  eight  dejiuties,  to  do  their 
valuing  for  them.  What  special  qualifications  do  you  think  the 
Manhattan  people  have  for  judging  of  Bronx  values?  A.  Well, 
their  general  knowledge.  They  certainly  have  as  good  a  knowl- 
edge upon  property  over  the  Ilarlem  bridge  as  they  would  about 
property  on  this  side  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  There  were  a  number  of  Bronx  names  on  that  list  from  which 
you  made  the  choice,  were  there  not?  A.  We  appointed  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Q.  There  are  a  large  number  of  Bronx  names  and  you  struck 
them  off.  Why  did  you  do  it?  A.  The  fact  that  they  might  not 
be  on  the  list.  I  don't  remember  the  circumstances  myself,  except 
you  get  the  record. 

Q.  As  far  as  that  list  is  concerned,  let  us  look  at  section  888  of 
the  charter:  "  In  making  the  appointments  the  deputy  tax  com- 
missioners, the  head  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments, 
shall  apportion  such  appointments  as  nearly  as  may  be  among 
persons  residing  in  the  several  boroughs  created  by  this  act,  ao- 
cording  to  the  population  of  the  several  boroughs;  and  the  per- 
sons performing  similar  duties  in  the  several  boroughs  when  this 
act  takes  effect  shall,  so  far  as  the  board  deems  them  fit  and  com- 
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petent  bo  preferred  for  said  ajtpointraents  first  to  be  made  here- 
under." 

Mr.  Feitner — The  population  only  gives  three,  at  the  least. 

The  Witness — Persons  residing  in  the  borough  of  Manliattan 
have  been  sent  over  to  the  borough  of  Queens  to  make  valuations, 
and  persons  residing  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  have  been  sent 
to  the  borough  of  Richmond  to  make  valuations.  I  don't  remem- 
ber vi^hether  any  have  been  sent  to  Brooklyn.  I  don't  remember 
if  any  Bronx  people  have  been  sent  to  Manhattan  to  make  valua- 
tions. 

Q.  Have  any  Queens  people  been  sent  to  Manhattan  to  make 
valuations?     A.  I  think  they  have. 

Mr.  Moss — Who?    Have  there  any,  Mr.  Feitner? 
Mr.  Feitner — Mr.  Walsh  is  in  Queens. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Walsh  lives  in  Queens  and  he  is  on  the  per- 
sonal tax. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  personal  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  in  real  estate?    A.  No;  no,  he  is  not  on  real  estate. 

Q.  Have  any  persons  from  Richmond  county  been  sent  to  Man- 
hattan to  make  valuations?  A.  No,  not  that  I  knovi'  of.  I  don't 
know  whether  these  deputies,  Conway,  Kelly,  Cunningham,  Ford, 
Greenfield,  Hayden,  are  members  of  the  organization.  I  never 
inquired;  and  I  never  cared  whether  they  were  or  not,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned.  If  they  did  their  duty  well,  that  was  all  I 
wanted  of  them;  and  I  think  they  have  done  their  duty  well,  too. 
Mr.  Powell,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Feitner,  was  sent  from  Manhat- 
tan borough  and  attached  to  Queens  borough  because  the  board 
thought  him  a  competent  man  to  be  a  chief  clerk  there  at  the 
time.  It  was  very  much  complicated  under  the  new  assessment, 
and  we  wanted  to  get  people  there  we  had  confidence  in  and  peo- 
ple we  could  rely  on.  The  map  and  the  plan  department  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  procuring  maps  to  assess  that  place, 
and  we  had  to  use  a  great  deal  of  care  and  judgment  in  Queens, 
and  we  had  to  have  people  there  that  we  had  confidence  in  to 
help  in  our  work.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Strahan,  whom  we 
reduced  from  |2700  to  .fl500 — those  are  the  figures — was  a 
veteran.     I  didn't  inquire  into  it. 
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Mr.  Moss — He  is. 

The  Witness — I  know  Mr.  Straliau.  I  think  Mr.  Strahan  was 
satisfied  at  the  time,  if  there  was  any  change  made  in  the  posi- 
tion. I  think  he  was  satisfied  with  the  cut  at  the  time.  I  don't 
remember  whether  there  were  any  other  deputies  whose  salaries 
were  cut  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Feituer — Mr,  Nealis  was  cut  about  the  same  figure.  Mr. 
Nealis  was  reduced  from  a  deputy  to  a  clerkship.  He  was  not 
working  on  any  district  at  the  time.  We  didn't  have  enough 
confidence  in  him  to  pay  him  the  salary  of  ^2,700,  and  we  didn't 
have  enough  confidence  in  him  to  make  him  a  deputy  and  send 
him  to  a  district,  so  we  reduced  him  in  salary. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  anything  about  tht*  selection  of  the 
marshall  for  the  collection  of  personal  taxes.  That  is  in  the 
comptroller's  office.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The 
comptroller  appoints  them. 

A  recess  was  taken  until  1,30  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— 1.30  P.  M, 

Present,  of  the  committee,   the   chairman,   Mr.  Hoffman,   Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Costello  and  Mr.  Fallows. 

DANIEL  ENGLEHARD,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  section  is  section  5. 

Q,  The  tax  commissioner  has  sent  to  us  corrected  figures  for 
section  5;  the  statement  that  was  read  the  other  day  was  not 
corrected  as  to  that  section,  as  to  the  percentages;  percentage  of 
volume  1  increase  was  18,45;  volume  2,  1,24;  volume  3,  12.78; 
volume  4,  .GO;  volume  5  and  6  the  increase  was  10.80,  There  is 
also  this  memorandum  sent  in:  ''The  parts  of  the  city  in  which 
the  assessed  valuations  for  1899  were  not  increased  over  those  for 
1898,  may  be  designated,  in  a  general  way,  as  follows:  West 
Broadway  and  Sixth  avenue,  from  Chambers  street  to  Fourteenth 
street;  and  Ninth  avenue,  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Fifty-ninth 
street,  and  westerly  thereof.  In  the  section  west  of  West  Broad- 
108 
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way  and  Church  street,  from  Chambers  street  south,  there  was 
also  much  territory  in  which  no  increases  were  made.  On  the 
easterly  side,  from  the  Battery  to  Division  street,  east  of  William 
street  and  Park  Row;  and  from  Fourteenth  to  Ninety-sixth  street, 
east  of  Third  avenue."  That  district,  Fourteenth  to  Ninety- 
sixth,  east  of  Third  avenue,  was  in  your  district,  wasn't  it?  A. 
Part  of  it. 


WILLIAM  J.  McKENNA,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  produced  some  papers  from  the  district  attorney's 
office?    A.  I  received  a  subpoena. 

Q.  Some  one  from  the  General  Sessions,  clerk  of  General  Ses- 
sions? A.  Those  are  the  two  subpoenas,  one  received  by  myself 
and  the  other  intended  for  Colonel  Gardner,  requesting  a  dupli- 
cate of  a  report  already  furnished. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  it?  A.  That  is  a  duplicate  of  the  only  re- 
port which  I  know  of,  yet  it  does  not  answer  the  description  em- 
bodied in  your  subpoena  duces  tecum. 

Q.  No,  that  is  not  the  one.  I  see,  Mr.  McKeuna,  that  one  of 
these  subpoenas  is  addressed  Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardner,  district  at- 
terney.  Who  sent  that  to  you?  A.  It  was  taken  by  me  in  his 
absence  in  the  belief  that  probably  I  might  be  able  to  answer. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  office?    A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  was  so  stated;  it  was  stated  to  the  subpoena  server  that 
Colonel  Gardner  was  there  but  he  thought  you  would  do?  A. 
His  office  is  on  the  floor  above  me,  and  the  subpoena  server  had 
gone,  and  I  heard  Colonel  Gardner  had  gone  for  the  day,  and  I 
accepted  the  subpoena.     I  did  not  see  him  at  all  to-day. 

Q.  Has  he  gone  for  the  day?  A.  I  presume  he  has;  I  have  been 
told  so  by  the  messenger.     '  ^^ 

Q.  We  wanted  Mr.  Gardner  himself.  You  are  the  chief  clerk 
there  aren't  you?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  serve  that  upon  Colonel  Gard- 
ner for  us  for  to-morrow  morning  (handing  witness  paper).  A. 
To-morrow?     I  will  hand  it  to  him. 

Q.  Will  you  attend  to  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  right,  sir?    A.  Is  that  all? 

Q.  That  is  all. 
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L>AX1EL  ENGLEHAKI*.  resiniied. 
ExauiiiU'd  bv  Mr.  Muss: 

There  were  very  few  increases  made  east  of  Third  avenue  in  mf 
district. 

Q.  You  originally  tigurtd  iucnases  east  of  Third  avenue,  didn't 
you?     A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  liguriug  increases  east  of  Third  avenue 
and  turning  them  in  at  the  office  and  having  the  increases  struck 
off?  A.  I  miglit  have  considered  them;  I  might  have  considered 
increases  there. 

Q.  You  did  consider  increases,  and  lliey  were  written  down  in 
pencil,  weren't  they?     A.  Possibly. 

Q.  And  they  were  brought  into  the  ouice?     A.  Possibly. 

(J.  And  they  weie  disapproved  at  the  oflice?  A.  No,  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  They  were  rejected?  A.  Never  knew  that  they  were  re- 
jected. 

Q.  There  was  a  new  book  made  up?  A.  I  furnished  afterwards 
another  assessment. 

Q.  And  a  new  book?     A.  Not  in  a  new  book. 

Q.  On  the  same  book?     A.  On  the  same  book. 

Q.  And  those  increases  were  in  pencil  then,  were  they?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  all  our  work  in  the  field  book  was  in  pencil. 

Q.  Then  you  rubbed  those  out?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  furni.shed  it  over  again,  what  you  put  increases  on? 
A.  I  was  going  over,  estimating  what  the  property  would  sell  for 
and  what  a  fair  assessment  would  be. 

Q.  What  increases  did  you  put  on?     A.  1  don't  remember. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  record  of  those  pencil  figures  that  you  made? 
A.  Kulibed  it  all  out  and  j>ut  in  the  regular  figures. 

Q.  You  have  no  other  copy  of  them?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  aggregate?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  It  was  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars?    A.  Probably  so. 

Q.  Now.  what  was  the  area  of  that  district;  give  me  the  streets? 
A.  From  Fortieth  to  Seventy-ninth,  east  of  Third  avenue  to  Fifty- 
ninth,  and  east  of  Second  avenue  to  Seventy-ninth. 

Q.  How  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  did  you  show 
in  your  pencil?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  millions?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  I  am  quite  sure  it  wasn't  millions. 
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Q.  Yuu  aiL'  iiuL  sure?    A.  I  am  (juile  sure  it  wus  nut  millions. 

Q.  \A'asn't  it  one  million — are  vou  quite  sure  it  was  not  one 
million?    A.  I  think  it  was  less  than  a  million;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  But  your  mind  turns  around  about  that  figure,  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars?    A.  Less  than  that. 

Q.  On  how  many  pieces  of  property  was  that  million  dollars, 
or  about  a  million  dollars,  distributed?  .V.  Five  thou-sand,  about. 
That  represented  my  individual  judgment.  I  was  acting  honestly 
and  fairly  when  I  put  that  on.  It  was  the  best  of  my  judgment; 
a  rougli  estimate.  It  was  an  estimate  that  I  took  down  to  the 
ofifice.  It  was  in  the  book  and  the  book  is  always  in  the  office. 
Didn't  anybody  ask  me  to  reduce  it.  I  talked  with  the  deputies 
who  assessed  the  adjoining  property  and  with  the  chief  deputy, 
and  in  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  them,  in  order  to 
equalize,  I  believed  that  I  was  a  little  high — that  my  estimate  was 
high. 

Q.  Were  not  your  instructions  to  value  all  the  property  at  its 
full  market  value?    A.  To  equalize. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean,  to  equalize?  A.  To  equalize  with  the 
adjoining  properties  in  the  adjoining  neighborhood. 

Q.  I  know;  but  you  are  always  equal  if  you  use  the  full  market 
value — that  is  equal?  A,  There  is  a  difference  in  the  market 
value, 

Q.  What  is  it  if  you  are  trying  to  equalize;  if  each  deputy  in 
each  district  values  his  property  at  the  fair  market  value,  why 
they  are  all  bound  to  be  equalized,  aren't  they?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Certainly.  Then  if  you  had  valued  your  property  at  its  fair 
market  value,  and  the  adjoining  district  was  valued  at  its  fair 
market  value,  what  was  there  to  equalize?  A.  In  order  to  agree, 
you  might  get  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  a  similar  piece  of 
property  to  that  on  the  other,  and  they  would  sell  for  different 
prices,  or  the  value  would  vary;  and  in  order  to  equalize,  the 
deputies  adjoining  one  another  would  agree  on  what  was  a  fair 
valuation. 

Q.  But  an  attempt  to  equalize  values  across  the  streets  would 
not  affect  5,000  pieces  of  property?  A.  Affect  the  territory- 
affect  the  section,  all  that  part  of  the  town. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  you  equalize  your  section,  by  taking  off  the 
increase  in  other  sections  that  were  being  increased  all. along  the 
line?    A.  They  were  not  increased  where  I  was  taking  off. 
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Q.  What  section  was  taken  oft'  along  with  yours?  A.  What 
section?     I  don't  know  any  section  was  taken  off. 

Q.  What  section  did  you  equalize  with?  A.  With  section  :>, 
volume  3  or  4. 

Q.  Who  had  that?     A.  Mr.  Moore. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Moore  brought  in  figures  of  increase?  A.  I  don't 
know. 


JAMES  F.  MOORE,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  dei»uty  in  charge  of  the  district  referred  to  by  the 
witness,  section  3.  I  made  pencil  memoranda  upon  my  book 
originally,  increasing  assessments  in  that  district.  They  did  not 
stand.  I  changed  them;  they  were  simply  memoranda.  I  suppose 
my  position  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  position  of  the  witness 
here. 


DANIEL  ENGELHARD,  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  you  say,  Mr.  Witness,  that  both  you  and  your  associate 
here,  having  the  adjoining  blocks,  brought  down  your  books,  and 
on  those  books  were  pencil  nn'moranda  showing  increases.  Now, 
von  told  me  that  vou  rubbed  out  vour  increases  in  order  to  make 
it  correspond  with  your  associate  there,  and  he  says  he  had  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Moore — I  didn't  say  I  had  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  You  had  to  do  the  same  thing.  Now,  if  his  figures  had  in- 
creased it,  and  your  figures  had  increased  on,  how  was  it  neces- 
sary for  you  both  to  rub  out  those  increases  in  order  to  equalize? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  increases  he  had  on  in  talking  over  the 
values. 

Q.  You  must  know,  because  you  say  you  consulted  with  him 
about  it— a  delicate  matter?  A.  I  did;  in  talking  over  the  values 
of  the  property  we  agreed  that  the  assessments  were  high;  that 
was  our  judgment. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  lie  liad  broiij^lil  ddwu  iiici-eases  in  assess- 
rufUts?     A.  I  lliouglit  lio  did. 

Q.  You  knew  that  and  you  had  brought  them  down.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  tliat  he  did  not  use  his  best  judgment,  just  as  you 
did?    A.  1  don't  know  anything  about  his  judgment. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  question  it.  have  vou?  A.  None  at 
all. 

Q.  2sow,  you  gentlemen  had  both  gone  over  the  field,  and  you 
had  put  down  those  figures  as  the  result  of  your  judgment?  A. 
Put  down  a  memorandum. 

Q.  A  memorandum  which  was  the  result  of  your  judgment, 
which  in  your  case,  in  that  district,  you  think  would  show  some- 
thing a  little  less  than  a  million  of  dollars  of  increase.  Now,  J 
ask  you  why  you  took  that  increase  up,  and  you  said  it  was  on 
consultation  with  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Moore,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  with  his  district;  but  he  had  increased  his  district. 
Now,  how  was  it  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  with  his  district 
to  strike  it  all  off  of  yours?  A.  Because  we  agreed,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  assessments  were  high. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  took  it  all  off?    A.  We  agreed  to  take  it  off. 

Q.  Did  he  take  all  his  off?    A.  I  think  he  did,  except  a  very  few. 

Q.  The  tax  commissioner  has  returned  here  Fourteenth  street 
to  Ninety-sixth  street,  east  of  Third  avenue,  one  of  the  districts 
in  which  there  was  no  raise.  I  ask  you  again,  when  you  put  your 
pencil  raise  on  that  you  were  perfectly  honest,  were  you,  on  that? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  you  had  gone  over  the  district,  and  had 
arrived  at  your  judgment  at  the  time.  Now,  was  your  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Moore  the  only  consultation  you  had  with  anyone 
before  you  arrived  at  this  pencil  increase?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  consult  with?  A.  With  the  deputy  adjoin- 
ing on  the  north  and  the  deputy  adjoining  on  the  west  and  with 
the  chief  deputy. 

Q.  The  deputy  adjoining  on  the  north  had  increases,  didn't  he? 
A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.  So,  in  order  to  equalize  with  him  you  should  have  kept  some 
increases  on?    A.  No,  really,  I  didn't  increase. 

Q.  You  didn't  increase  at  all  east  of  Third  avenue?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  whole  section — that  whole  subdivision  of  your  section 
you  did  not  increase  at  all,  and  you  have  told  us  that  the  deputy 
on  the  north  did  increase;  how  did  you  equalize  with  hira — by 
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rubbing  off  your  increase?    A.  I  did  not  tell  you  that  the  deputy 
on  the  north  did  increase  in  that  section. 

Q.  Who  was  the  deputy  on  the  north?    A.  Mr.  Connolly. 

Q.  From  what  street  did  he  go?    A.  From  Seventy-ninth. 


JAMES  W.  CONNOLLY,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  had  the  district  immediately  north  of  the  witness  on  the  stand. 
My  portion  of  the  section  you  speak  of  north  of  Seventy-ninth 
street  was  increased.  That  return  is  incorrect,  from  Fourteenth 
to  Ninety-sixth  street,  east  of  Third  avenue.  North  of  Seventy- 
ninth  and  east  of  Third  avenue,  I  did  make  increases.  I  did  not 
rub  them  out  afterwards.    They  stood. 


DANIEL  ENGELHARD,  resumed. 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  see  that  the  increases  made  by  Mr.  Connolly  stood. 
How  did  you  equalize  your  district  by  rubbing  them  off — how  did 
you  equalize?  A.  Because  I  believed  my  district  was  assessed 
higher  than  his  before  that. 

Q.  Who  assessed  it  before  that?    A.  Miller. 

Q.  That  is  not  any  reason  that  you  assigned  a  few  minutes  ago; 
you  did  not  assign  that  as  a  reason  a  few  minutes  ago?  A.  Did 
not  assign  what? 

Q.  What  you  have  just  stated,  that  you  believed  Mr.  Miller  had 
not  assessed A.  I  didn't  say  that  Mr.  Miller  had  not  as- 
sessed   

Q.  Who  was  the  deputy  on  the  west?    A.  Mr.  Autenreith. 


HENRY  G.  AUTENREITH,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  did  not  assess  that  district  west  of  Third  avenue,  from  Four- 
teenth to  Seventy-ninth;  I  assess  Sixth  avenue,  west  side,  from 
Fourteenth  street  to  Ninety-sixth  street,  to  the  Hudson  river — 
from  Fourteenth  to  Ninety-sixth,  and  west  of  Sixth  avenue  to  the 
Hudson  river.  The  witness  in  referring  to  me  as  adjoining  him  on 
the  west  is  not  mistaken,  I  adjoined  him;  he  goes  to  Sixth  avenue. 
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DA  MEL  ENGLEHAKD,  lesumt-d. 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Then,  in  estimating  your  values  east  of  Third  avenue  you 
did  not  compare  values  with  Mr.  Autenreith,  who  is  west  of 
Sixth  avenue?  A.  Compared  values  with  Mr.  Autenreith  for  the 
dividing  line,  Sixth  avenue.  Values  on  Sixth  avenue  are  no 
criterion  for  values  east  of  Third  avenue.  I  did  not  mean  I  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Autenreith  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  values 
east  of  Third  avenue;  I  did  not  mean  that;  then  I  was  mistaken; 
I  mentioned  all  the  deputies  over  the  territories  because  I  con- 
ferred with  them  all.  I  had  values  west  of  Third  avenue  to  Sixth. 
My  values  near  Sixth  avenue  might  have  been  a  fair  subject  for 
•consultation  with  Autenreith.     That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Xow,  then,  you  have  consultations  with  men  south  of  you, 
who  says  he  changed  his  figures  just  as  you  did,  and  the  man 
north  of  you  who  said  he  retained  his  increases.  Now  will  you 
tell  me  after  all  that  how  you  made  them  equalize?  A.  Because 
after  consulting  with  them  I  satisfied  myself  as  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  assessment.  I  know  that  the  law  requires  me  to  visit 
each  particular  piece  of  property  and  to  lay  the  particular  value 
of  each  particular  piece  of  property. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  stated  by  the  commissioner  that  the  rule 
was,  and  you  know  the  law  to  be,  that  you  shall  value  each  partic- 
ular piece  of  property  at  its  reasonably  market  value:  Now,  tak- 
ing a  piece  of  property  in  the  middle  of  your  section,  and  compar- 
ing it  with  a  piece  of  property  in  the  middle  of  the  next  section, 
how  could  you  get  any  estimate  of  its  real  value?  A.  I  wouldn't 
■do  that. 

Q.  But  you  took  the  increases  off  of  5,000  pieces  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  complied  with  the  law, 
that  is  that  you  had  visited  each  one  of  those  5,000  pieces,  and  had 
put  down  opposite  its  real  market  value.  Now,  upon  what  com- 
mon sense  principle  can  you  say  that  you  got  correct  those  5.000 
individual  values  by  consulting  with  men  who  had  districts 
arounc^you?     A.  On  the  ideas  of  the  property  adjoining  them. 

Q.  It  might  apply  to  the  property  immediately  adjoining,  but 
it  would  not  apply  to  the  whole  5,000  pieces?  A.  It  would  not 
niii)ly  to  the  whole  5,000  pieces. 

Q.  That  was  your  answer,  that  the  increase  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars  was  divided  up  among  about  5,000  pieces.  That  was  your 
answer — wasn't  that  so?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  attempting  to  get  the  judgment  of  your  adjoining 
deputy  upon  a  property  right  on  line,  would  give  you  no  clew  at 
all  to  value  in  the  middle  of  your  section,  would  it?  A.  No, 
except  I  would  want  to  equalize  the  middle  of  the  section  with 
the  end  of  it,  if  all  other  things  were  equal. 

Q.  What  is  this  equalizing?  You  were  told  to  go  out  and  get 
the  value  of  each  individual  property.  What  was  there  to 
equalize,  if  every  deputy  was  getting  the  exact  value  of  each 
piece  of  property,  according  to  his  best  judgment,  what  had  you 
to  equalize?  Before  you  answer  that  question,  I  have  asked  Ihe 
commissioners  ui)on  the  stand  about  this  equalizing,  and  thoir 
answer  has  been  that  they  attempted  to  value  each  piece  of  prop- 
erty by  itself  and  that  the  deputies  were  instructed  to  give  the 
values  of  each  piece  of  property.  Now,  if  that  was  the  instruc- 
tion— if  the  commissioners  have  not  been  mistaken  in  their  state- 
ment, what  was  this  equalizing  that  you  were  doing  which  took 
the  increases  otY  of  .".000  pieces?  A.  I  based  my  judgment 
on 

Q.  But  you  had  made  that  judgment,  and  already  put  it  on  the 
book?     A.  Temporarily. 

Q.  It  was  temporary  to  the  extent  that  you  had  expressed  it  in 
5,000  cases?  A.  But  one  will  carry  a  lot  more  weight;  when 
there  is  one  out  of  line  it  will  carry  all  the  others  with  it.  I  did 
really  visit  each  one  of  those  .5,000  pieces.  I  actually  looked  at 
tlie  house.  I  did  not  go  through  the  houses.  I  saw  what  im- 
provements were  ajiparent.  If  there  were  any  additions,  super- 
structures, any  ditTerences;  examined  them  all.  I  know  all  about 
that.  I  didn't  consult  with  real  estate  people  acquainted  with 
values  in  that  section.  1  have  been  a  tax  deputy  making  valua- 
tions one  year.  Before  that  I  was  employed  in  the  tax  depart- 
ment for  some  time  directly  before  that.  For  three  years  I  was 
not  in  any  business.  I  had  some  money  that  I  saved.  I  w\as  not 
looking  for  work  very  hard  during  that  three  years.  I  had  some 
means.  I  never  went  to  anyone  to  look  for  work  for  three  years. 
I  was  occupying  my  time  in  no  way  in  particular.  I  mean  to  say 
that  for  three  years  I  lived  upon  ray  accumulated  money  and  did 
not  turn  my  attention  to  any  occupation  or  any  line  of  business 
wiiatever.  During  that  three  years  I  was  around  New  York  city 
most  of  the  time;  might  have  been  away  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
or  a  week,  something  of  the  kind.  I  was  not  taking  an  interest 
in  anything  particular.  Before  that  three  years  I  was  mayor's 
marghal.      I    was   mayor's   marshal    six  years.      The  duties   of 
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mayor's  marslial  is  superintending  the  license  bureau.  That  is 
granting  licenses  to  peddlers, hackmen  and  all  such  people  as  that; 
licensing  all  these  every  year.  The  mayor's  marshal  is  a  pretty 
busy  man  and  has  not  much  leisure  time  to  attend  to  anything 
except  the  duties  of  his  office.  I  think  directly  before  that  I  was 
employed  in  the  tax  department  as  a  clerk  under  the  commis- 
sioner; just  a  clerk  under  the  direction  of  Colouel  Austen.  My 
duties  to  were  to  write  up  the  tax  books.  I  was  never  in  the  real 
estate  business.  I  was  never  a  real  estate  appraiser.  I  was  never 
a  real  estate  broker.  I  never  bought  or  sold  real  estate  in  the 
citv.  I  have  had  real  estate  in  the  citv;  no  considerable  amount. 
I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  buy  an  interest  in  some  real  estate,  of 
DO  considerable  amount;  small.  I  was  not  the  agent  of  anybody 
in  any  real  estate.  I  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  real 
estate  in  all  my  experience.  I  am  getting  a  salary  of  |2,750.  I 
got  into  the  department  as  a  deputy  by  application  through  the 
civil  service.  I  applied  to  the  civil  service  here  and  passed  the 
examination,  general  examination.  I  was  asked  about  the  duties 
of  deputy  tax  commissioners  and  the  law  in  regard  to  it;  we  were 
given  problems  in  arithmetic.  I  was  asked  what  previous  ex- 
perience I  had  had.  There  was  some  more;  I  don't  remember 
what  the  questions  were.  I  think  Mr.  Ireland  conducted  the  ex- 
amination. There  were  his  assistance  who  were  there  to  super- 
intend and  see.  My  percentage  was  eighty-one  and  a  fraction. 
I  don't  know  how  many  were  above  me.  I  think  I  was  number 
eight  on  the  list,  something  like  that.  In  fixing  the  values  for  the 
assessment,  I  did  not  consult  with  any  real  estate  people.  I  don't 
remember  consulting  with  anybody  living  in  the  district  whore  I 
assessed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  values.  I  don't  know  that  I  did 
try  to;  possibly  I  had  met  somebody  and  talked  with  them;  I  made 
DO  effort. 

Q.  Did  the  owners  of  property  know  that  you  were  looking  at 
their  property  for  any  particular  time  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
values?  A.  Some  I  met  some  time  during  my  travels — bound  to 
meet  them.  I  made  no  effort  to  talk  to  the  owners  of  property 
to  hear  whether  they  had  bought  or  sold  and  hear  what  the  prices 
were 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question;  what  oppor- 
tunities had  you  for  ascertaining  if  any  imi)rovements  were  made, 
if  you  did  not  go  inside?     A.  Our  field  books.     We  kept  in  tlie 
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field  book  a  record  of  all  the  plans  filed  in  the  building  depart- 
ment, all  alterations  and  new  buildings  and  from  those  memo- 
randa we  examined  and  covered  every  street  in  the  district,  and  if 
there  was  any  new  work  going  on  that  we  did  not  have  a  memo- 
randum of  it,  we  would  discover  it  in  going  around,  and  we 
covered  it  in  going  around,  and  we  covered  every  inch  of  it.  The 
field  book  will  show  a  memorandum  of  the  plans  for  it  and  the 
date  when  the  plans  were  filed,  and  we  began  after  the  first  Mon- 
day of  September  to  go  through  the  district,  and  starting  from 
one  end  we  looked  up  those  memoranda  and  looked  up  any  altera- 
tions; if  they  were  not  completed  we  left  them  open  until  the 
first  of  January,  and  examined  them  again.  If  they  were  then 
completed  we  assessed  as  completed.  If  they  were  then  not 
completed  we  assessed  in  progress. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss; 

I  can't  think  of  the  name  of  the  real  estate  paper  of  New  York 

DOW,  and  we  use  it  every  day — Record  and  Guide.     I  take  rec- 

uds  of  sales  from  the  Kecord  and  lluide.     I  accept  them  as  au- 

hority  at  times.     For  sources  we  frequently  find  sales  published 

n  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  a  record  of  a  sale  that  you  get 
from  the  Kecord  and  Guide  without  anv  other  clue  to  it,  when 
we  will  say,  for  instance,  the  consideration  expressed  is  $10,000; 
what  does  that  mean  to  you?     A.  $10,000. 

Q.  \\liat  does  |IU,000  there  signify  to  you  as  a  deputy?  A. 
The  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 
That  signifies  to  me  that  the  property  is  worth  $10,000  at  a  sale,  if 
I  believed  it  was  a  fair  report.  I  know  that  it  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  write  incorrect  figures  into  the  consideration  of  deeds. 
I  know  that  a  very  great  juoportiou  of  the  deeds  recorded  do  not 
express  a  real  consideration.  Persons  trading  in  real  eslate  have 
reasons  of  their  own  for  sui»pressing  the  value  from  the  public. 
Possibly  they  put  in  false  figures  sometimes  fur  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  tax  office  off  its  guard  and  also  not  to  let  their 
neighbors  know.  If  I  find  a  sale  recorded  with  $10,000  as  the 
consideration  expressed,  if,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  the  value  of 
the  property,  I  believe  it  is  correct.  It  has  to  come  back  to  my 
judgment  after  all.  We  cannot  get  a  fair  guide  from  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Record  and  Guide  at  all  times.  The  tax  books  are 
copied  from  the  field  books. 
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Q.  Let  us  see  here;  on  the  north  side  of  Fifty-ninth  street, 
Second  and  First  avenue,  we  liave  No.  317  Fifty-ninth  street;  in 
1^98  the  assessment  was  $7,500,  and  the  assessment  for  ISUU  is 
|7,500;  and  opposite  that  is  |12,750,  July  11,  1893.  What  does 
that  mean?  A.  That  property  was  sold  for  that  amount  of  money 
in  1893.    There  was  a  sale  published  at  that  time. 

Q.  If  that  property  was  sold  July  11,  1893,  for  |12,750,  why 
was  it  valued  at  only  .f 7,500  for  the  purposes  of  taxation?  A. 
That  is  six  years  ago.  Property  has  decreased  in  value  there. 
That  is  my  judgment.  That  property  don't  rent  as  well  there  as 
it  did  six  years  ago.  I  know,  because  I  see  a  lot  of  "  to  let "'  signs 
out,  and  rents  are  cheaper.  I  inquired  about  the  rents,  I  believe 
I  did,  on  that  particular  block.  Here  is  one  farther  east  with  a 
rental  of  $1,G50  on  a  tax  valuation  of  $12,000;  that  is  a  pretty  re- 
spectable rent  for  that  section  of  the  town,  and  the  tenant  makes 
the  repairs.  That  is  a  pretty  good  rent;  nothing  the  matter  with 
that. 

Q.  What  real  estate  knowledge  have  you  upon  which  you  can 
say  that  values  have  gone  down  there — how  many  pieces  of  prop- 
erty have  been  sold  in  that  block  within  the  last  year?  A.  I  don't 
know  of  any  except  by  referring  to  my  field  book. 

Q.  Well,  look;  how  many  pieces  of  property  were  sold  in  that 
block  last  vear?  A.  The  other  side  of  Sixtv-ninth  street  is  in 
block 

y.  There  is  nothing  there  to  see?  A.  Nothing  on  that  side  of 
the  street.  There  were  not  any  pieces  of  property  sold  in  that 
block  the  year  before;  not  any  the  year  before  that,  and  not  any 
the  year  before  that. 

Q.  Well,  that  must  be  a  pretty  good  block  of  property  where 
people  are  not  parting  with  it?  A.  Perhaps  they  cannot  get  a 
purchaser.  I  have  here  a  sale  of  $12,750,  and  the  next  one  $15,000 
in  1890;  there  is  a  difference  of  $3,000  in  about  the  same  kind  of 
property  in  three  years,  from  1S90  to  1893.  This  one  here,  $10,500, 
October,  1891;  $12,750  in  October,  1893;  that  is  an  increase  of 
$2,000  in  two  years.  That  is  the  same  size  property,  and  it  is 
assessed  the  same  within  $500.  Our  books  are  a  guide.  We  do 
not  take  those  exact  figures;  we  have  got  to  use  our  judgment, 
because  tlie  values  vary,  the  prices  vary. 

Q.  Let  us  look  at  this:  No.  1140  Second  avenue,  assessed  for 
1S9S  at  $i:'.,000:  assessed  for  1899  at  $13,000;  sold  at  auction  June 
11.  1897.  for  $23,000— at  auction— do  you  see  that?    A.  I  see  it. 
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Q.  Now,  is  an  auction  sale  a  fair  criterion  for  value?  A.  Some- 
times. 

Q.  You  do  not  generally  expect  to  find  property  selling  for  more 
than  its  value  at  auction,  do  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do?  Is  that  your  experience  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  experience  to  find  real  estate  selling  at 
more  than  its  value  at  auction?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  par- 
ticular case.  I  believe  they  do  things  at  auction  selling  real  es- 
tate the  same  as  they  do  at  any  other  auction  sale,  and  that  they 
will  have  boosters. 

Q.  You  put  that  :i?2.3,()0()  down,  didn't  you?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Some  one  put  it  clown;  it  had  some  influence  upon  you, 
didn't  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  see  that  alongside  of  that,  all  down  that  column,  are 
the  marks  of  rubbers;  is  that  where  you  rubbed  out  the  increases? 
A.  That  is  where  I  rubbed  out  the  figures  which  I  had  there. 

Q.  I  see  that  every  piece  of  property  on  that  page  shows  the 
mark  of  the  rubber;  then  every  piece  of  property  was  increased 
according  to  your  first  judgment?  A.  Generally  they  were  in- 
creased figures  in  this  column;  probably,  I  had  figures  in  this 
column  which  I  changed  in  the  1899  column — figures  in  both 
columns. 

Q.  Where  is  ilnro  a  case  on  that  whole  page  where  there  is  an 
increase?    A.  Their  is  not  any. 

Q.  And  you  rubbed  so  vigorously  that  you  rubbed  some  of  the 
figures  of  this  vcar  off,  didn't  vou?    A.  Some  of  the  corners. 

Q.  Where  you  nionnt  -fS.rtOO  you  have  got  $850  in  several  places? 
A.  A  little  dim. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  rub  out?  A.  I  did,  and 
it  was  very  hot  while  I  was  rubbing. 

Q.  The  same  on  the  next  page  and  on  every  page?  A.  On  all 
the  books  the  same. 

Q.  You  meant  to  bring  in  an  increase  on  your  book,  didn't 
you?    A.  Increase  on  what? 

Q.  On  what  we  are  talking  about?  A.  I  did  bring  in  an  in- 
crease on  some  of  the  assessments. 

Q.  On  every  one  of  those  two  pages?    A.  Not  on  this;  no. 

Q.  W^hat  have  you  rubbed  out?  A.  The  figures  that  were  in 
there. 

Q.  And  were  those  figures — you  did  not  have  to  put  any  figures 
that  you  did  not  increase?    A.  I  probably  did  not  operate  under 
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the  same  system  that  you  or  other  people  do.  I  made  memoranda 
there  and  rubbed  them  out. 

Q.  Those  memoranda  were  figures?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  reductions  they  would  show— they  wuuld 
show  here?    A.  2s ot  necessarily. 

Q.  Did  you  put  any  reductions  down  in  this  whole  book?  A. 
I  think  there  was  one  piece  of  property.  I  don't  know  the  person 
whom  I  reduced.  I  think  there  was  only  one  piece  in  the  whole 
book  reduced.  The  reduction  stood.  It  stands  now.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  a  reduction.  It  is  a  place  that  has  been  idle  for  two  or 
three  years,  a  brewery  up  there,  but  a  defunct.  The  fact  that  the 
brewery  is  not  doing  business  does  not  change  the  value  of  the 
real  estate.  That  was  not  a  reduction;  the  assessment  was  the 
same;  I  have  got  it  here;  the  same  assessment.  I  increased  other 
properties  right  there,  but  that  was  not  increased. 

Q.  There  are  so  many  of  these  entries  that  I  cannot  begin  to 
take  you  over  them  all,  but  I  will  show  you  samples:  Now,  here  is 
one,  428  East  Sixt^'-sixth  street,  which  on  April  28,  1897,  was 
mortgaged  for  |12,500,  and  your  assessment  is  $10,000.  How  does 
that  compare  with  the  orders  that  you  say  you  have  had  from 
the  commissioners?  What  do  you  say  about  that?  A.  If  that 
mortgage  is  correct 

Q.  The  mortgage  is  correct — you  know  that.  A.  I  say  if  it  is 
correct;  I  don't  know  that 

Q.  That  is  what  you  went  by.  A.  Or  even  if  it  is,  somebody 
might  have  loaned  more  than  the  i)roi)erty  was  worth. 

Q.  That  is  what  vou  went  bv,  isn't  it?    A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Whal  did  you  do  other  than  look  at  that  record — what  did 
you  do  about  that  piece  of  property?    A.  Apidied  my  judgment. 

Q.  What  was  your  judgment  founded  on?  A.  What  I  believed 
to  be  correct. 

Q.  "NN'hat  basis  had  you  for  any  belief — what  do  vou  know  about 
real  estate  in  that  district  now  to  tell  you — what  do  you  know- 
about  real  estate  in  that  district — what  do  you  know  about  real 
estate  values?    A.  About  what  property  is  worth. 

Q.  What  ojjporUinily  have  you  had  for  learning?  A.  Been  at 
it  for  a  year. 

Q.  And  this  is  your  year's  work.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  your 
present  judgment;  I  am  asking  for  what  you  have  been  doing 
during  your  year?  A.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  New  York  city 
and  associated  with  builders  and  real  estate  men  and  talked  with 
them  nt)out  values. 
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Q.  Now  why  did  you  talk  about  values  with  real  estate  men? 
A.  I  kept  a  house  where  a  number  of  them  frequented  for  years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house?     A.  Saloon. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  me  that  when  I  asked  you?  A.  You  didn't 
go  so  far  back. 

Q.  How  far  back  was  that?    A.  1879  to  1884. 

Q.  Now,  are  the  judgments  of  real  estate  values  of  1879  and 
iJ'Si  the  judgments  that  are  controlling  you  at  this  date?  A.  No; 
but  I  got  ideas  at  that  time  that  are  very  beneficial  to  me  to-day. 

Q.  And  who  were  the  real  estate  men  that  you  consulted  with? 
A.  Some  of  them  are  alive  to  day. 

Q.  ^Yho?    A.  John  M.  Kuck  is  one  of  them,  still  a  builder. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  Mr.  Ruck  about  these  values?  A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consult  with  Mr.  Kuck  about  any  property  in 
this  section?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sections  ditTer,  don't  they?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVill  the  same  ground  work  for  the  first  section  apply  to  the 
fifth  section — same  basis  of  valuation?  A.  If  my  judgment  was 
the  same. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  judgment.  Supposing  the  com- 
missioner should  say  to  you:  "  Mr.  Engelhard,  next  year  I  want 
you  to  value  the  first  section;  I  want  you  to  go  down  to  Wall 
street  and  value  the  first  section,"  would  you  do  so?  A.  Why, 
certainly. 

Q.  And  would  you  do  it  just  as  well  as  you  did  the  fifth  sec- 
tion?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  for  all  you  know  you  may  be  sent  there,?  A.  Pos- 
sibly. 

Q.  And  you  believe  you  are  fully  equal  to  the  situation  don't 
you?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  people  who  own  real  estate  down 
there,  that  they  have  had  to  buy  and  lease  and  get  the  rents  out 
of  and  to  live  off  of— what  do  you  think  they  may  think  about 
valuations  made  in  that  way?  A.  If  I  increased  them  they  would 
think  I  was  a  bad  assessor,  but  if  I  reduced  them  they  would 
think  I  was  a  good  assessor.  That  is  what  I  think  about  real 
estate  owners. 

Q.  You  haven't  got  much  compassion  about  real  estate  owners? 
A.  I  haven't  met  one  since  I  was  in  the  business  that  wanted  to 
pay  any  taxes. 
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Q.  You  think  tbej  all  wanted  to  get  oil  cheap?  A.  I  think 
they  thought  it  was  high. 

Q.  Yon  obliged  them?  A.  Where  I  thought  the  assessment 
was  fair  I  did  not  increase  it. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  whether,  when  you  are  speaking  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  mortgage  for  |12,000 — that  was  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Englehard?    A.  It  was  not;  it  was  the  writing  of  a  clerk. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Did  you  put  any  of  these  marks  in  the  book?    A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  For  what  purpose  are  those  entries  made  under  the  heading 
of  "remarks?"     A.  For  memoranda. 

Q.  For  what  useful  purpose — to  assist  you?  A.  To  assist  us  in 
making  assessments. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  the  understanding  that  the 
property  in  Manhattan  was  to  be  assessed  about  75  per  cent?  A. 
Xo. 

Q.  Y"ou  did  not  hear  what  Commissioner  Feitner  testified  the 
other  day  about  that?  A.  Oh,  1  heard,  I  did  not  hear  him  testify, 
but  I  understood  Commissioner  Feitner  to  say  that  we  considered 
about  75  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  recorded  sales;  that  was  it?  A.  Recorded  sales  as  b>"ing 
correct;  not  that  we  assessed  at  75  per  cent,  of  their  value.  I 
understood  it  was  75  per  cent,  of  those  sales  were  correct. 

Q.  Only  75  per  cent,  of  the  sales  were  correctly  figured?  A. 
Something  like  that.  I  thought  that  was  the  way  which  I  under- 
stood. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  that  he  thought  and  wanted  you  to 
understand  as  a  deputy  that  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales  was 
the  real  value  of  j)roperty  for  taxation  purposes?  A.  75  per 
cent  of  what  the  property  sold  for? 

Q.  Y^es.     A.  I  didn't  understand  it  that  way. 

Q.  Here  is  a  piece  of  property  440  Sixty-sixth  street.  April  30, 
1896,  sold  for  $17,500;  March  30th  mortgaged  for  $12,300.    You 
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have  got  two  figures  there — a  sale  in  189G  at  $17,500  and  mort- 
gage in  1899  at  |12,500,  and  the  assessment  is  |1(),000.  How  did 
you  arrive  at  that?  A.  What  was  the  year  of  the  sale  and  mort- 
gage and  sale?  Property  there  has  probably,  in  my  estimation, 
gone  back. 

Q.  But  you  have  got  the  sale  figures?  A.  That  was  in  1896, 
and  assessed  for  1899. 

Q.  Here  is  another  i)iece  of  property  that  in  the  same  year, 
1890,  was  sold  at  $14.."5,j(»;  that  is  $3,000  less  than  the  other  house; 
and  mortgaged  in  1897  at  f  12.000;  that  is  $500  less  than  the  first 
mentioned  house;  and  it  is  assessed  at  the  same  value  $10,000; 
same  block;  same  kind  of  house?  A.  Then  the  valuations  are  a 
little  different. 

Q.  Isn't  it  evident  that  on  the  sales  and  mortgages  tlie  valui'S 
on  those  two  houses  are  not  alike?  A.  Of  course  they  are  not 
alike. 

Q.  A\'liy  are  they  assessed  alike?  A.  The  houses  are  probably 
alike,  but  the  values  are  not  alike;  assessed  alike  probably  be- 
cause the  houses  are  alike  and  the  lots  are  alike,  even  if  there 
was  two  different  sales;  assessed  two  pieces  of  properly  on  the 
same  block  at  the  same  amount. 

Q.  The  figures  of  the  sales  are  not  a  i-eal  helj)?     A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Now.  we  have  two  houses  at  Nos.  404  and  40G  East  Sixty- 
sixth  street,  which  on  August  20.  1805,  were  mortgaged  at  $7,500 
apiece;  and  you  have  those  houses  valued  at  $7,500  apiece.  Do 
you  think  that  is  right?  Do  you  think  it  is  right  to  A'alue  at  the 
face  of  the  mortgage?     A.  In  that  case,  yes. 

Q.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  so  in  all  cases?  A.  Because  the  value 
of  the  i>roperty  is  different  in  other  cases  in  my  judgment.  It  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  figures  which  I  made — the  original  figures  of 
increase — were  made  on  a  different  l)Ook  from  this  one.  That  is 
the  original  book  and  the  only  book  that  I  put  any  figures  in. 
Now,  here  is  No.  420  East  Seventeenth  street,  June  25,  1898,  fore- 
closure sale  of  $11,500,  tax  valuation  $10,000.  I  don't  think  it  is 
very  high,  if  the  sale  is  correct.  The  commissioners,  in  their  in- 
structions which  were  read  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  chief 
deputy  talked  to  me  about  equalization.  I  was  told  to  confer 
with  the  other  deputies  and  try  and  agree  to  equalize.  Nobody 
told  me  that  I  would  have  to  take  off  my  increased  figures  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing.  In  talking  with  the  others  we  conferred 
about  the  values  and  about  the  sales  which  we  believed  were  cor- 
rect, and  I  based  my  judgment  on  that. 

109 
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Q.  Well,  what  did  Ihey  say  about  equalizing  that  induced  you 
to  take  off  your  raise?  A.  Showed  me  some  of  their  assessments. 
They  did  not  tell  me  I  ought  to  take  off  my  raise.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  borough  of  Manhattan  had  to  be  raised  about  17  per 
cent.  I  don't  know  just  what  the  jjercentage  is;  I  have  not  in- 
quired. I  kuL'W  that  there  would  be  a  raise,  because  of  the  new 
buildings  which  would  constitute  the  raise.  The  raise  for  1899 
w^as  in  this  borough  about,  I  think,  three  hundred  millions.  I 
thought  that  the  percentage  of  the  great  raise  would  have  to  go 
on  to  niv  district,  and  so  it  did.  I  did  not  take  it  off,  not  nearly 
all.  There  is  an  increase  now  of  thirty  million  in  section  5,  1,  2, 
3  and  4.  About  this  particular  section  eaist  of  Third  avenue, 
there  is  no  increase  there,  very  little. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  that  part  of  that  district  should  bear  some 
increase?     A.  Wherever  I  considered  the  assessment  low  it  did. 

Q.  But  you  made  no  increase  in  that  district?  A.  I  did,  in 
some  places.  Very  few — a  few  spots.  That  district  didn't  bear 
a  proportion  of  the  enormous  increase  affecting  the  whole  city 
because  the  property  there  is  depreciating  in  value.  I  know  that 
bv  sales  and  niv  judgment.  I  can't  recall  Avhat  sales  I  have  seen 
that  show  that;  some  in  the  book. 

Q.  Where  is  the  list  showing  depreciation  in  value  in  that  dis- 
trict? A.  Nothing  only  what  is  in  the  book.  You  will  find  a 
block  on  East  Fiftieth  street,  south  side  of  Fiftieth  street.  First 
avenue  to  the  river. 

Q.  And  does  that  cover  the  district.  Fourteenth  to  Seventy- 
ninth  street?  A.  That  covers  that  street;  I  can't  remember  them 
all. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  property  east  of  Third  avenue,  Four- 
teenth to  Seventy-ninth  street  to  the  river?  A.  I  did  not  assess 
from  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Your  associate  here  carries  you  down  to  Fourteenth  street? 
A.  From  Fortieth  street  in  the  past  years  it  has  been  continu- 
ing decreasing. 

Q.  Das  j)roperty  decreased  in  the  neighborhood  of  Essex  street 
and  Suffolk  street?     A.  I  haven't  given  that  any  serious  thought. 

Q.  But  you  have  as  much  general  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
oity  as  you  have  of  that  district?  A.  Not  enough  to  testify  as  aii 
<;xpert. 

Q.  Are  you  testifying  as  an  expert?  A.  No;  but  you  are  ask- 
ing me  to. 
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Q.  Are  you  an  expert  in  value?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  deputy  tax 
commissioner. 

Q.  Are  you  an  expert  in  the  values  of  real  estate  in  any  dis- 
trict in  New  York?  A.  No.  When  I  was  assessing  these  values, 
the  property  owners  had  nothing  to  say  before  I  put  the  figures 
down.  I  understand  under  the  law  that  when  I  put  those  figures 
down  that  bound  the  tax  bill,  and  the  only  way  they  could  get 
away  from  those  figures  was  by  ajipealing.  They  had  to  take  my 
judgment  as  de])uty  except  on  apjteai.  I  think  there  was  about 
400  appeals  filed  in  the  whole  district  west  of  Third  avenue  as 
well  as  east  from  my  judgment.  All  but  a  few  of  those  400  ap- 
peals were  west  of  Third  avenue;  probably  about  25  or  30  (»f  them 
east. 

Examined  by  Mr.  HofTman:    • 

I  put  in  my  application  to  be  appointed  dpputy  commissioner 
some  time  in  January,  1898.  1  went  through  the  civil  service  ex- 
amination required  by  law.  I  could  not  have  been  appointed 
without  having  gone  through  Ihe  examination.  I  had  to  get  over 
70  per  cent.,  and  be  amdUg  the  lo]>  (tf  the  list,  three  names  for 
each  ajipointment — f(jr  the  first  appointment  and  five  names  for 
two  appointments.  1  succeeded  in  obtaining  eighty-one  and  a 
fraction  per  cent.     That  is  how  I  happened  to  be  appointed. 

Examined  by  ^Ir.  Fallows: 

Mr.  Miller  assessed  the  values  that  apjiear  there  for  1898.  I 
did  not  compare  with  Mr.  Miller  at  all  in  my  assessments  for 
1899. 

Q.  I  noticed  in  the  few  pages  I  examined  there  that  where  you 
make  an  increase,  it  is  a  uniform  increase  of  perhai)S  five  hun- 
dred dollars  or  a  thousand  dollars  or  two  thousand  dollars  over 
the  figures  for  1898,  and  it  runs  down  through  a  block  at  that 
ratio.  You  therefore  accepted  Mr.  Miller's  figures  in  every  case 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  base  your  increase?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  your  system,  then?     A.  My  own  judgment. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  it  was  always  a  uniform  increase 
of  five  hundred  dollars  or  a  thousand  dollars  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars?  A.  Wherever  it  happened  that  way  we  accepted  his 
figures  as  very  near  right,  if  you  want  to  have  it  that  way. 
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l\v  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  notice,  too,  Mr.  ^Yitness,  that  in  the  case  of  exempt  prop- 
erty, property  of  churches,  orphan  asylums  and  so  on,  where  it  is 
well  known  that  no  tax  is  going  to  be  paid,  that  there  is  almost 
a  uniform  increase  in  value.  How  did  that  occur?  Here  are 
Buch  things  as  the  Xew  York  city  public  school,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  New  York  city  stationhouse,  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less. Hebrew  synagogue.  Babies'  hospital,  and  so  on — ^that  in 
every  case  there  is  an  increase  of  value  there?  A.  In  my  judg- 
ment values  heretofore  were  low;  should  have  been  more. 

Q.  Did  you  increase  saloon  property  and  brewery  property  the 
same  way?  A.  I  did  not  increase  the  value  on  any  property  on 
account  of  the  business. 

Q.  Y"ou  have  some  brewery  property  in  your  district?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  increase  any  of  it?     A.  I  did  not  assess  the  beer. 

Q.  Did  you  increase  any  brewery  property?  A.  I  cannot  recall 
any  now,  but  I  did  some;  very  small  increase.  They  happened  to 
be  in  that  section  where  the  property  is  depreciating  continually. 

Q.  These  i)roperties  that  are  marked  "  exempt  property  "  are 
not  always  entirely  exempt,  are  they?  A.  If  they  are  marked 
exempt  they  are. 

Q.  There  are  some  exemptions  which  go  ratably,  that  is — take 
a  parsonage,  for  instance?    A.  That  is  on  application. 

Q.  On  application  it  may  be  reduced?  A.  The  law  provides  for 
the  amount  of  exemj^tion. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  uniform  increase  is  so  uniform 
that  it  strikes  even  the  asylums,  the  churches,  school  properties, 
which  have  to  be  valued  under  the  law,  but  skips  the  breweries? 
A.  You  put  it  that  way  if  you  like. 

Q.  How  does  it  hajjpen?  I  am  not  jiutting  it  anyway;  1  am 
asking  you  how  it  hapi)ens?  A.  It  does  not  skip  them;  in  my 
judgment  it  does  not  skip  them.  The  breweries  were  assessed 
at  the  same  amount  for  1800  that  they  were  in  1898.  By  leaving 
them  at  the  same  tigure,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  increased  as 
much  as  though  it  shows  the  increase  in  figures,  because  in  my 
judgment  in  1898  they  were  assessed  too  high. 

(■i.  You  think  there  was  a  discrimination  against  breweries  in 
1  he  assessment  of  1898?  A.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
Iiarshly  dealt  with.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  animus  against 
breweries  then.    I  do  not  think  they  were  valued  too  high  as  a 
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class.  I  only  think  they  were  where  I  made  the  assessment  the 
Hanie.  I  had  no  instructions  whatever  about  breweries,  no  one 
spoke  to  me  about  them. 

liy  Mr.  Costello: 

Q.  \Yhat  percentage  do  you  assess  at?  A.  In  my  judgment, 
what  the  i)ropeity  will  sell  Inr — what  can  be  realized  for  the 
property. 

Q.  Now,  suppose,  for  instance,  a  building  may  be  worth  |20.000, 
what  assessment  will  you  put  on  it?  A.  If  I  thought  it  would  be 
*told  for  $20,000  I  would  assess  it. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  the  proi>erty  is  assessed  for  full  value? 
A.  NMiat  it  will  sell  for  wlu-n  tin-  owner  wants  to  sell  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Not  a  forced  sale;  when  he  wants  to  sell.  I  qualify  that,  be- 
cause there  are  times  when  a  ]i«'rson  will  want  a  piece  of  property 
and  will  pay  twice  what  it  is  really  w<irth.  I  would  not  consider 
that  a  fair  value  to  assess  it. 

(^  Here  is  an  example,  the  Itiiliits'  Hospital;  the  location  does 
not  aj)pear  to  be  given,  but  it  is  in  your  section;  increased  from 
|:'.0.000  to  |!:?<;.000.  The  New  York  city  police  court,  that  stays 
the  same;  New  York  public  sd 1.  |12."),000  to  f  150.000. 

]*>\  the  Chairman: 

(-i.  On  what  did  you  base  that  increase  of  valuation,  Mr.  Engel- 
hard?    A.  I  thought  the  ]iroperly  would    sell    for    more    than 

|;i2.-.ooo. 

Q.  School  property?    A.  Any  property;  that  property. 

liy  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Fire  department,  hook  and  ladder,  from  .flG.OOO  to  |20.000; 
St.  Patrick's  Church  and  school,  |1)0,000  to  |110,000.  Have  you 
any  definite  idea  in  your  mind  about  what  governed  you  in  mak- 
ing that  increase?    A.  Nothing  but  my  judgment. 

Q.  Well,  but  we  are  entitled  to  know  how  that  judgment  oper- 
ates.   A.  I  didn't  know  they  all  were  exempt. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  j)ropeity,  generally.  Do  yon  operate  it 
«ltog(^ther  yourself?     A.  All  myself. 

Q.  Nobody  instructs  you?    A.  No. 
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Q.  No  superior  instructs  you?    A.  I  consult  with  the  chief. 

Q.  Look  here;  one  question  furtlier;  it  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, I  thinlv:  The  tij^ures  that  you  iiuuish,  as  they  iinally  leave 
your  hands,  are  the  ligures  that  stand,  aren't  they?  A.  The  fig- 
ures that  I  write  up  in  the  record  book.  Those  are  the  figures 
that  stand,  and  they  are  only  corrected  by  an  appeal  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

Q.  And  the  commissioners  are  not  disposed  to  examine  them 
unless  there  is  an  appeal,  are  they?  A.  I  don't  know  about  the 
commissioners.     They  do  not  correct  them. 

Q.  Ho  that  what  the  property  owner  has  to  ])ay  depends  en- 
tirely u])on  what  you  put  down,  subject  to  appeal?  A.  And  the 
conclusion  which  I  arrive  at  after  consulting  with  the  chief,  or 
after  the  chief  consults  with  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  the  chief  about  every  one  of  these 
values?  .V.  Generally;  I  file  a  report  CA'ery  week  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Bell  is  another  deputy  like  myself.  He  is  the  chief;  I  file  a 
report  with  him.  He  has  to  coven*  the  entire  city  of  New  York — 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  the  bor- 
ough of  Queens,  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  borough  of  Rich- 
mond.   He  does  not  go  out  into  the  firld. 

Q.  He  simply  looks  at  those  figures  you  and  every  other  deputy 
bring  in;  how  can  any  living  man  examine  all  these  figures  care- 
fully— how  can  he  do  it?  A.  lie  always  found  time  for  me,  to 
talk  over  my  assessments. 

Q.  If  he  has  to  examine  all  those  figures,  how  can  he  be  really 
an  expert  on  real  estate  values;  he  never  corrected  any  of  your 
figures,  did  he?    A.  He  has  talked  with  me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  correct  any  of  your  figures?  A.  No;  I  altcrid 
figures  after  consulting  with  liiui. 

(,).  "S'ou  (lid  not  expect  him  lo  cort'cct  any  of  your  figures?  A. 
No. 

Q.  A\'hat  you  expected  him  to  do  was  to  keep  you  in  liiu^  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  otfice.  or  method  of  doing  things?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  ultimate  judge?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Here  are  these  books  whicli  you  say  are  the  only  books  you 
have  written  down  in.  A.  The  only  books  which  T  ke])t  a  memo- 
randum in.  We  write  up  the  record  book  from  that.  Those  are 
the  ones  we  carry  around.  We  carry  those  around  in  the  street 
with  us;  carry  them  through  the  whole  district,  and  went  over 
every  juece  of  street  in  that  section;  and  the  map  in  addition  to 
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that.  I  take  one  book  aud  the  clerk  takes  another,  and  we  also 
lariy  a  map  with  us.  That  takes  us  from  the  first  Monday  in 
September  until  the  5th  of  January.  That  sight  has  been  noted 
many  a  time.  I  really  have  done  that  from  the  5th  of  September, 
or  after  the  first  Monday  of  September,  until  January.  I  do  not 
carrv  those  books  every  dav;  carrv  the  books  every  dav  until  we 
eover  the  district;  three  montlis,  i>r(tbably — September,  October 
and  November,  and  probably  part  of  December.  After  the  15th 
of  December,  we  then  would  j;o  out  on  unfinished  new  buildings 
or  alterati(»ns;  then  we  do  not  carry  tlie  books  with  us  when  on 
unfinished  woHc;  but  for  three  months  we  will  carry  the  books 
every  dav,  exceiit  \\'edntsdav.  which  is  our  office  dav.  We  do 
not  carry  small  memorandum  books  as  we  go  through  the  district 
in  which  we  jot  down  information;  nothing  but  the  field  book  and 
fhe  map. 

Kxamiued  by  ^Ir.  Fallows: 

During  the  tiuu-  that  I  was  in  the  field  making  these  assess- 
ments I  made  a  report  every  week.  Every  XN'edm^sday  we  make  a 
jeport  to  the  chief  in  willing  of  the  portion  of  the  district  which 
we  cover.  That  report  in  writing  is  a  copy  of  the  field  book.  We 
might  estimate  what  the  lunpcrty  will  be  assessed  for.  That  is 
filed  with  the  chief. 

J.\.MES  F.  MOOHK,  recalled: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

T  have  been  a  deputy  tax  commissioner  since,  I  think,  the  first 
of  June  a  year  ago.  Before  I  was  appointed  I  was  ten  years  a 
clerk  in  the  department;  just  prior  to  that  time.  My  duties  were 
willing  up  the  field  books,  copying  them,  books  from  them,  keep- 
ing records  of  all  sales,  improvements  of  any  kind  in  the  build- 
ings, repairs,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  jotting  it  down;  clerical 
work  covering  difi'erent  districts  in  the  city.  I  have  been  in  two 
districts  outside  of  the  one  T  am  in.  I  was  not  doing  clerical 
work  in  the  district  I  am  now  assessing.  That  was  not  a  new 
field  for  me.  I  was  once  in  the  building  business;  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago;  been  in  for  about  seven  years;  not  in  this 
city;  in  Brooklyn,  I  have  a  general  idea  of  building.  I  don't  sup- 
jiose  my  building  business  in  Brooklyn  gave  me  special  facilities 
for  knowing  real  estate  values  in  the  particular  districts  I  value, 
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but  a  general  idea  of  what  a  building  would  be  woi-tli.  I  have 
not  owned  real  estate.  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  for  that.  I 
have  not  dealt  in  real  estate  as  a  broker  or  in  any  other  way.  I 
have  not  handled  real  estate  for  any  other  people  in  the  last  ten 
years;  none  but  a  little  honse  my  wife  owned.  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  an  expert  in  real  estate  values.  I  don't  know  any 
such  thing  as  an  expert  in  real  estate. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  that  would  qualify  you  to  be 
in  anybody's  judgment  a  real  estate  expert?  A.  Don't  you  think 
ten  years  experience  in  the  tax  office  is  a  pretty  good  experience? 
Q.  Copying  books?  A.  Copying  books  and  keeping  general 
run  of  events  in  the  real  estate  market.  Do  you  think  I  am  sleep- 
ing when  I  am  not  copying  books? 

(i.  That  is  the  experience,  is  it?  A.  I  think  so.  That  is  about 
all  the  experience  that  I  rely  upon  in  estimating  the^e  values. 

Q.  During  that  ten  years  you  did  not  travel  through  the  city 
and  compare  the  books  with  the  houses',  did  you?  A.  Compare 
the  books  with  the  houses? 

Q.  With  the  houses— compare  the  entries  in  the  books  with  the 
houses?  A.  I  did  in  my  mind's  eye.  If  I  went  and  seen  a  sale 
either  in  the  books  or  newspapers  and  passed  that  neighborhood 
I  would  look  at  that  piece  of  property. 

Q.  In  your  mind's  eye  you  didn't  see  the  houses  did  you?     A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  saw^  them  as  I  passed  them.     I    have   given    all    the 
qualifications  that  I  claim  for  judging  the  values;  general  intel- 
ligence, same  as  any  man  who  was  put  in  that  position.     That  is 
all  the  special  qualifications  I  claim.     I  think  as  deputy  ta.x  com- 
missioner that  when  a  deputy's  figures  are  the  figures  upon  wiiich 
the  money  is  taken  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pockets,  that  the  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  first-class  ability  in  the  as.sessing  of  his  prop- 
erty.    I  think  they  have  first-class  ability.     I  think  I  have  that 
first-class  ability.     In  assessing  this  ])roperty  I  examined  each 
piece.     Where  I  did  make  a  change,  I  assessed  it  on  the  spot. 
Where  I  did  not  make  any  change  I  was  satisfied  it  was  a  fair 
assessment.       I  did  not  consult  with  any  persons  interested  in 
real  estate  in  fixing  these  values.     I  did  not  consult  with  any 
proi>erty  owner  in  fixing  these  values.     No  property  owner  knew 
what  value  I  was  putting  on  his  ])rop('rty.     It  is  not  allowable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  tell  them  Aviiat  you  put  on  the  property.     The 
department  does  not  supply  any  real  estate  experts  with  whom 
to  consult.      I  do  not   consult    with   anybody  except   the   chief 
deputy,  and  on  some  questions  I  consulted  with  him.     The  chief 
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deputy  did  not  correct  any  of  my  tijjcures.  I  would  not  allow  him 
to  correct  my  ligures.  1  know  be  hasn't  any  right  to  do  that. 
The  ligures  are  fixed  by  me  and  the  deputy  has  got  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fixing  of  those  figures;  not  while  I  make  my  assessment; 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  any  time.  I  stand  on  my  rights 
there  hy  all  means.  What  am  I  there  for  except  to  make  my 
own  figures?  That  is  the  law;  I  am  to  make  assessments,  not 
the  chief  deputy.  The  chief  deputy  never  asked  me  to  change 
the  figures.  Certainly  he  consulted  with  me.  I  am  open  to 
argument  or  reason.  He  never  convinced  me  I  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  any  piece  of  property.  I  guess  I  have  made  a  mistake. 
I  don't  think  auvbodv  living  has  not  made  a  mistake  once  in  a 
while. 

iy  If  the  examining  of  records  and  keeping  track  of  real  estate 
events,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  a  clerk  in  the  tax  department, 
if  that  is  any  qualification,  why  has  not  Mr.  liell  the  very  best 
qualitications  of  any  one  in  that  office?  A.  Well,  perhaps  he 
has:  I  am  not  passing  upon  Mr.  Bell's  ability.  But  I  would  not 
allow  him  to  correct  my  figures.  I  said  I  would  not  pass  upon 
his  ability.  I  simply  said  he  had  no  right  to  correct  my  figures. 
I  said  I  would  not  allow  him.  I  say  it  again.  I  would  not  let 
any  individual  commissioner  correct  my  figures.  I  would  not  let 
three  of  them  correct  my  figuies.  I  would  not  allow  my  figures 
to  be  corrected  if  the  whole  board  met  and  passed  on  them;  not 
then;  not  until  after  the  books  were  open  to  the  public.  Then 
they  can  correct  any  figures  in  their  judgment.  After  the  books 
weie  open  to  the  public  it  is  out  of  my  hands  then.  Certainly 
I  would  be  willing  to  have  them  do  so  if  they  see  good  reasons  for 
it.  T  might  have  made  a  misjudgment.  This  is  only  the  first 
year  I  have  assessed.  I  have  talked  with  them.  I  had  one  piece 
of  property  corrected  by  notification.  That  was  simply  a  piece 
of  property,  a  man  was  exempted  f.j.OOO  on  account  of  being  a 
United  S^tates  pensioner  and  T  was  a  little  bit  lax  on  the  law  on 
that  question;  that  is  that  the  person  had  to  reside  on  the  prop- 
erty to  be  entitled  to  do  that;  .so  that  they  raised  that  piece  of 
property  by  notification ;  he  did  not  reside  on  it.  The  bounds  of 
my  district  are  Fourteenth  to  Fortieth,  east  side  of  Fifth  avenue 
to  Twenty-sixth  street  and  westerly  to  Sixth  avenue  and  north- 
erly to  Fortieth  street  and  all  east  of  that  to  the  East  River.  I 
take  in  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  I  assessed  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Q.  What  qnalifications  have  you  for  assessing  such  a  peculiar 
pioco  of  iMoperty  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria?  A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing xoiy  peculiar  about  it.  It  is  rather  a  complicated  building. 
There  is  a  plant  there  very  different  from  the  plant  in  most  hotels. 
I  don't  know  what  you  call  exp<'rt  knowledge;  I  consider  my 
knowledge  suflicient  to  do  it.  I  consider  myself  sufficiently  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  that  building.  I  assessed  the  Waldorf  separately 
and  the  Astoria;  the  \\'aldorf  I  assessed  two  million  dollars  and 
the  Astoria  three  million  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  experience  had  you  ever  had  that  would  enable  you 
to  fairly  and  correctly  assess  property  of  that  kind  running  up  to 
five  and  a  half  million  dollars?    A.  I  have  told  you  before  I  kept 
records  of  the  values  of  property  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
everywhere.     Those  values  have  been  reduced  by  the  board  of 
commissioners.     The  owners  of  the  property  appealed  from  my 
decision,  put  in  a  written  application  which  went  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  commissioners,  on  appeal,  reduced  it  to  .<?ooO.Oll()J 
believe.     I  suppose  they  thought  on  account  of  Mr.  Boldt  being 
lessee  it  was  a  very  radical  increase  in  one  year,  I  suppose;  I 
don't  know.    The  fact  of  any  man  being  lessee  has  not  anything 
actually  to  do  with  the  value.     I  don't  know  why  it  should  be 
decreased  unless  they  thought,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  a  little  too 
radical  in  my  assessment     I  was  not  radical  east  of  Third  ave- 
nue; I  was  fair.    I  brought  in  increased  figures  east  of  Third 
avenue,  trifling  ones.     I  struck  them  out.      Nobody  told  me  to 
strike  them  out.     I  just  equalized  the  westerly  part  of  my  section. 
I  also  struck  out  some  I  had  raised  westerly;  I  thought  that  would 
be  a  fail-  way  to  equalize  my  district.     It  is  not  a  fact  that  I  am 
aware  of  that  when  the  books  of  the  deputies  came  in  and  the 
increases  added  up,  it  was  found  that  the  total  increase  was  too  . 
much  and  something  had  to  be  taken  off.     I  was  not  requested  to 
strike  out  this  increase  in  order  to  bring   my   district   down.     I 
didn't  talk  with  anybody  about  striking  off  those  figures  at  all.     I 
consulted  myself  first  of  all,  whether  I  had  raised  too  high  in 
general;  nobody  else  but  the  chief.     The  chief  said  to  me  to  use 
my  judgment— that  is  all. 

Q.  You  said  you  reduced  those  assessments  after  consultation 
with  the  chief.  Now  what  did  the  chief  say  to  you  that  induced 
you  or  helped  you  to  cut  them  down?  A.  That  is  all— simply  my 
own  judgment.  I  suggested  that  to  him  that  I  should  reduce  my 
first  assessment  all  the  way  and  it  Avould  be  a  good  idea  to  replace 
the  old  figures  east  of  Third  avenue.     I    reduced   the   Waldorf- 
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Astoria.  I  don't  remember  now  how  much  I  had  it  first.  I  re- 
duced it  quite  a  sura;  I  don't  remember  now  what  it  was.  I  was 
going  to  put  on  more  than  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  origi- 
nally. A  reconsideration  of  the  matter  led  me  to  think  that  was 
too  much,  I  took  oft"  something  like  $500,000  from  my  original 
figures  on  the  ^^'aldorf-Astoria,  so  that  my  original  figures  on  the 
^\'aldorf-Astoria  were  about  .1?G,0U0,U00,  as  near  as  I  remember;  I 
can't  remember  just  now  just  what  they  were. 

Q.  When  j'ou  made  those  figures  you  were  going  through  the 
district,  you  told  me  you  were,  and  you  were  making  your  valua- 
tions on  the  spot;  with  all  the  judgment  that  you  had  from  your 
ten  years'  experience  in  the  dejtartment  and  your  examination  of 
records  uud  recorded  sales'.'  A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  no  sales 
of  property  similar  to  that. 

(2-  And  a  great  deal  of  the  property  in  that  section  could  not 
be  judged  by  anything  you  learned  as  a  clerk — a  good  deal  of 
that  property?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  you  would  judge. 
I  think  that  is  as  good  a  way  to  judge  as  any  other  experience 
you  could  get.  I  was  really  honest  and  earnest  and  careful  and 
conscientious  when  I  made  my  original  assessments.  They  repre- 
sented my  judgment  when  I  made  them.  My  judgment  might  be 
revised  before  I  get  through  my  tinal  judgment.  I  valued  in  the 
district,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  thousand  pieces. 
When  I  went  back  to  the  office  and  looked  over  my  figures  I  took 
value  off,  out  of  that  nine  thousand,  pretty  near  all  of  them. 
When  I  took  the  value  oft'  I  looked  at  the  houses  again;  every  one 
of  them.  I  didn't  change  them  on  the  spot;  I  looked  at  them. 
I  had  a  memorandum  of  them  on  just  a  little  slip  of  paper.  I 
don't  know  where  that  little  slip  of  paper  is  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Fallows: 
I  made  reports  to  the  chief. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  entered  the  examination  for  civil  sers-ice  last  April,  a  year  ago, 
I  went  through  civil  service  examination,  and  I  passed  my  exam- 
ination. The  percentage  I  received  was  ninety-three,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken;  I  was  third  on  the  list.  I  was  thereupon  placed  upon 
the  eligible  list  for  appointment.  I  was  selected  for  appointment 
from  that  eligible  list.  I  could  not  have  been  appointed  except  I 
Tvas  on  the  eligible  list,  and  I  got  an  extra  percentage  on  account 
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of  mv  experience  in  the  office.  I  am  familiar  with  the  law  relative 
to  the  tax  office.  There  is  no  provision  of  the  law  that  I  know 
of  that  allows  the  tax  department  to  have  any  real  estate  experts 
in  their  office;  they  could  not  have.  We  would  not  be  allowed 
to  consult  anybody  on  assessments.  Upon  the  law  we  assess  by 
our  best  judgment,  as  I  understand  it. 

Adjourned  to  June  9th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
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Friday,  June  9,  1899—10.30  a.  m. 

Coininittte  met  pursuant  to  adjouiiimout  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  uf  Trade  and  Transportation,  '2{)?>  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 

I'reseut:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  ("nsiello,  Fallows^ 
"Wilson,  Hoffman  and  Bohind,  of  the  committee. 

;Mr.  >ross — Is  there  anyone  here  representing  Colonel  Gardiner? 
Is  Mr.  McKenna  here? 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  after  the  promise  of  the  chief 
clerk  yesterday  to  serve  the  subpoena  upon  Mr.  Gardiner,  of 
course  we  relie<l  upon  the  promise  given,  and  were  not  prepared 
to  call  for  him  as  a  witness  whom  we  have  subpoenaed. 

The  Chairman — Vou  have  received  no  information  from  the 
office? 

Mr.  Moss — None  whatever.  I  would  say  while  on  this  subject 
that  we  have  had  some  correspondence  with  the  district  attorney, 
as  we  have  with  all  of  the  oflicers,  generally  speaking;  we  have 
received  all  the  information  that  we  have  asked  for  from  the 
difTeienI  }>ublie  oflicers,  but  we  have  not  been  (juite  so  successful 
in  getting  information  from  the  district  attorney's  office.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  statistics  of  the  office,  and  the  first 
resjmnse  was  under  date  of  ^fay  2,  ISOO:  "  I  have  your  favor  of 
1st  inst.  I  gather  that  the  incjuiry  you  make  is  in  reference  to 
inquiiies  made  by  the  grand  jury  near  the  end  of  the  February 
term  last  past.  ^ly  reply  was  not  a  report  in  writing,  but  con- 
fidential records  of  the  office  uj)on  every  subject  upon  which  they 
liave  made  inquiry  were  submitted  to  them  privately  at  their 
session.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Asa  Bird 
Gardiner."  That  I  understand  was  the  second  letter.  The  first 
letter  is  this — the  correspondence  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Laira- 
beer:  '^Vpril  20th.  I  have  your  favor  of  28th  inst.  This  office  has 
no  printed  reports,  and  being  a  constitutional  office  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  reports  to  anyone.  Were  it  otherwise  I  would 
with  pleasure  send  yon  the  required  document.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  Dis- 
trict Attorney.''     That  letter  being  answered,  brought  out  the 
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one  first  read.    Later  than  that,  <m  the  24:th  of  May,  we  succeeded 
in  getting  this  report  from  the  chief  clerk: 

"  Memoranda  as  to  certain  work  done  in  the  district  attorney's 
othce  from  January  1,  1808,  to  May  1,  IS'Jt):  Total  number  of 
indictments  turned  over  by  the  preceding  administration  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1SU8,  2,911;  number  of  cases  presented  to  the  grand  jury, 
7,361;  indictments  found,  4,890;  complaints  dismissed,  2,471; 
total,  7,3<il;  number  of  indictments  disposed  of  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  0,850;  number  of  cases 
actually  disposed  of  in  Special  Sessions  (outside  of  indictments), 
5,972;  amount  collected  on  forfeited  bonds,  |25,228.  During  the 
April  term  of  this  year  53G  cases  were  considered  by  the  grand 
jury,  of  which  331  were  indicted.  2,500  subpoenas  were  served  for 
that  Ajjril  grand  jury,  besides  about  300  subpoenas  per  diem  for 
cases  on  trial  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Xo  appeals  to  higher  courts  are  being  lost,  and  only  three 
reversals  have  taken  place  during  this  administration.  These 
reversals  were  in  old  cases,  where  convictions  were  had  under 
previous  administrations,  and  which  reversals  were  eminently 
proper.  Fines  imposed  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  are  col- 
lected by  that  court,  and  the  district  attorney  has  no  record  of 
them.  Wm.  J.  McKenna,  Chief  Clerk."  Now,  it  appears  from  this 
report  that  the  number  of  cases  actually  disposed  of  in  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions  is  5,972.  It  will  be  shown  that  proportionately 
but  very  few  of  the  cases  in  Special  Sessions  are  actually  tried  by 
the  district  attorney's  office.  All  health  cases  and  milk  cases  are 
tried  by  special  examiners,  and  it  is  only  when  a  case  requires 
considerable  examination  as  to  facts  that  the  assistant  district 
attorney  tries  them.  The  number  of  indictments  disposed  of  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of  General  Sessions  is  stated  to  be 
10,850.  We  subpoenaed  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions to  pi'oduce  the  record  of  indictments  dismissed  and  of  de- 
fendants discharged  on  their  own  recognizance  by  the  consent  of 
find  on  motion  of  the  district  attorney.  Those  records  were  given 
ns  with  great  freedom  and  kindness.  We  found  that  there  were 
dismissed  in  the  criminal  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
January  1, 1898,  to  May  15,  1898,  14  cases;  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  during  the  same  period  the  number  of  indictments  dis- 
missed, 502;  in  the  Supreme  Court  the  number  of  persons  whose 
bail  was  discharged  upon  the  consent  of  the  district  attorney  was 
53,  and  in  Court  of  General  Sessions  1,372,  so  that  the  entire  num- 
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ber  of  iudictments  disposed  of  on  the  motion  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  district  attorney  in  these  courts  was  2,001.  The  statement 
shows  that  the  district  attorney  has  disposed  of  6,850  cases.  Now 
if  that  report  is  correct,  and  the  report  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  is  correct,  of  that  (>,sr)(l  cases,  2,001  were  actual  dis- 
missals bv  the  motion  or  on  the  consent  of  the  district  attorney. 
1  liave  had  a  hasty  tabuhition  of  these  cases  dismissed  on  the 
district  attorney's  motion  made,  and  I  find  that  305  of  them  were 
cases  for  grand  larceny,  that  is  all  the  different  degrees;  279  of 
them  were  for  assault  in  the  first,  second  and  third  degrees;  97 
were  for  forgery;  95,  perjury;  84,  disorderly  houses;  32,  false 
ngistration;  109  cases  of  misdemeanor;  40,  keeping  gambling 
house;  71,  ]HM)l  s«'lling;  42,  policy;  05,  petit  larceny;  31,  robbery, 
mill  robbery  and  exforiion;  41,  receiving  stolen  goods;  50,  liquor 
tax  cases;  205,  excise  rases;  15  «'ases  of  libel;  19  of  injury  to  prop- 
erty; 13  of  abduction;  30  for  perjury;  19  for  felony,  so  called;  I 
think  IS  for  receiving  stfilen  goods;  7  for  murder;  3  for  bigamy; 
5  for  bucket  shops;  0  for  bookmaking,  which  is  much  the  same 
as  pool  selling;  25  for  manslaughter;  3  for  rape;  0  for  arson;  G  for 
attempted  larceny;  <•  for  conspiracy;  4  for  attempted  burglary; 
nearly  every  crime  in  the  cntalogne  is  ineluded  in  tlioso  dismissals. 

Mr.  llotTnian — Does  not  the  rcH'ord  of  each  indictment  disclose 
the  reason  why  ilie  recommendation  is  nuide  to  have  them  dis- 
charged? 

Mr.  Moss — Every  indictment  has  ;in  endorsement  made  either 
by  the  district  attorney  er  by  the  assistant  district  attorney,  show- 
ing the  reason  apparent  to  the  court,  of  course  the  court  acts 
entirely  upon  the  representations  made  by  the  district  attorney, 
and  holds  the  district  attorney  ri'sponsible  for  them. 

Mr.  lIotTman — The  court  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  granting 
of  the  order. 

Mr.  ;Moss — The  eourt  makes  the  order,  but  the  court  seldom  in- 
quires into  the  circumstances  when  the  district  attorney  has  made 
a  recommendation.    The  court  acts  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Chairman— I  presume  you  have  no  detailed  information  as 
to  the  reason  for  that  enormous  number  of  dismissals  of  cases 
without  being  tried. 

Mr.  Moss — We  haven't  the  detailed  information  as  to  each  case; 
yet  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  examined;  but  whether  we 
shall  go  into  the  very  laborious  and  extensive  work  of  ascertain- 
ing the  circumstances  in  each  of  these  cases  will  depend  upon 
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the  time  at  our  disposal.  I  should  say  that  the  indictments,  that 
is,  the  orijiinal  indictments,  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  General  Sessions,  under  an  order  made  by  the  recorder  some 
two  or  three  years  ago — four  or  five  years  ago,  possibly.  The  dis- 
trict attorney  moves  upon  copies  of  these  indictments  which  are 
furnished  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Did  you  state  that  the  record  shows,  from  the 
district  attorney's  office,  that  2,001  cases  have  been  dismissed? 

Mr.  Moss — I  say  the  statement  furnished  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  indictments  dismissed  and  of  defend- 
ants discharged  on  their  owm  recognizance  foots  up  2.001. 

Mr.  Hoffman — 'There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an  indictment 
being  dismissed  and  a  defendant  being  discharged  on  his  owti 
recognizance. 

Mr.  Moss — I  read  the  separate  figures  for  both  classes.  There 
ie  no  practical  diifference.  In  the  one  case  of  a  dismissal  of  indict- 
ment the  case  is  dead;  in  the  case  of  a  defendant  discharged  on  his 
own  recognizance  the  case  may  be  retried,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  known  case;  it  was  so  stated  to  me  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions;  no  case  known  to  him  where  a  de- 
fendant has  been  rearraigned  after  being  discharged  on  his  own 
recognizance. 


LEE  PHILIPS,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn,  and 
examined  bv  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

1  am  the  secretary  of  the  municipal  civil  service  commission. 
I  have  not  had  any  school  since  January  1,  1898.  I  discontinued 
the  school  entirely,  so  far  as  I  wtis  concerned  myself.  The  school 
is  still  conducted  by  the  j^ung  woman  who  was  associated  with 
nie  formerly.  That  is  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  candidates 
w^io  w'ere  to  take  the  civil  service  examination.  I  called  it  a  civil 
service  preparatory  school.  That  school  is  kept  in  the  Cooper 
Union  building.  1  had  it  there  two  years.  The  lady  was  not  in 
partnership  exactly;  Miss  Widder  her  name  is.  She  was  my 
former  clerk  and  stenographer  in  the  civil  service  board  for  some 
nine  years.  She  was  my  assistant  in  the  school.  When  I  became 
secretary  of  the  municipal  civil  service  commission  I  turned  the 
school  over  to  her  instead  of  dii^bnnding  it;  she  said  she  wonld 
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like  to  trj  to  carrv  it  on  herself,  and  I  told  her  she  was  at  liberty 
to  do  so  if  sht'  saw  fit.  I  did  not  sell  out  to  her;  just  simply 
passed  it  over  as  it  stood  without  any  compensation  or  considera- 
tion; only  a  reimbursement  for  my  share  of  the  fixtures,  the  desks, 
t>lackboards  and  paraphernalia  we  had  there.  I  don't  recollect 
now  what  that  amounted  to;  not  a  large  sum.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  sell  the  good  will  or  anything  like  that.  I  can't  say 
from  memory,  but  during  the  two  years,  ISOG  and  ISO",  that  I  had 
it  I  should  say  I  must  have  i)repared  2,000  j>eople  to  take  the 
civil  service  examination  for  various  positions  in  the  municipal, 
State  and  Fe<leial  civil  service.  Since  I  left  the  school  on  the 
1st  of  January.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  students  had  been  quali- 
fied, or  have  passed  the  school.  I  should  think  there  has  not 
boon  as  many  as  before;  but  I  have  no  accurate  information. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  lloll'man: 

I  was  first  appointed  in  thf  civil  service  department  of  the  city 
government  in  June,  b*^8(),  and  then  I  served  for  three  years,  and 
then  I  was  out  one  year,  when  Mayor  <»rant  came  in,  and  then  I 
went  back  in  isOO  and  staid  until  January  1.  1806;  then  I  was  out 
two  years,  and  then  I  went  back  January  1,  1808,  eo  that  alto- 
gether I  must  have  been  thrre  ten  or  eleven  years.  There  are 
it  her  schools  of  like  nature  of  instruction  in  examination.  There 
is  one  at  No.  12  Fourth  avenue,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Gould,  nearly  op- 
posite the  Cooi»(.'r  Union,  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  kept  by  Mr,  Camp- 
UeU,  the  former  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  civil  service;  he  has  had 
ihat  several  years;  and  there  is  one  on  Broadway,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Bell  and  ^Ir.  Dobbs,  who  were  the  police  civil  service  examiners, 
l)ut  I  think  they  have  given  that  up;  and  then  I  have  heard  of 
others,  but  I  don't  know  where  they  are  located.  Since  my  recent 
.ippointment  I  have  not  had  any  connection  at  all  with  this  school. 
I  am  positive  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  these  other  schools  had  such  an  attendance  as  yours 
liad,  two  thousand?     A,  During  two  years,  I  think  not,  but  I  am 
not  sure;  I  don't  know;  of  course  the  fact  that  I  have  been  secre- 
tary for  so  long  a  time  before  I  started  this  school,  I  presume, 
110 
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naturally  attracted  a  good  many  people,  because,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  I  was  given  credit  for  knowing  a  good  deal  about  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  no  connection  with  the  examinations  at  all,  in  any 
way,  shape  or  manner.  I  do  not  prepare  any  of  the  questions.  I 
do  not  have  charge  of  the  papers.  I  say  I  do  not  have  charge  of 
the  papers.  I  am  supposed  to  have  the  custody  of  the  records  of 
the  office,  but  in  fact  it  is  delegated  to  others,  to  the  clerical  force. 
They  are  under  me.  I  am  the  executive  officer,  and  everybody  in 
the  force  is  under  me  in  a  way.  I  aim  supposed  to  be  the  head 
of  the  office,  except  that  the  chief  examiner  is  the  chief  of  the 
examining  department.  The  papers  are  under  my  control.  The 
examiners  prepare  the  questions.  The  chief  examiner  has  the 
custody  of  those  questions  after  they  are  prepared.  He  is  not 
under  me.  1  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  papers  after 
they  are  prepared.  They  are  produced  by  the  chief  examiner 
on  the  morning  of  the  examiDation,  and  he  goes  into  a  private 
room  with  some  clerical  help  and  there  strikes  off  the  first  copy  on 
the  typewriting  machine  on  wax  paper,  and  then  they  are  mimeo- 
graphed while  the  candidates  are  gathering. 


EDWARD  T.  TAGGARD,  recalled. 

I  am  a  deputy  tax  commissioner.  I  have  held  that  office  about 
six  years.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  personal  department 
during  all  the  time  I  was  deputy;  I  was  promoted  from  law  clerk 
to  deputy  tax  commissioner  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  personal 
bureau  at  the  same  time.  I  have  general  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  personal  bureau.  That  supervision  includes  a 
distribution  of  the  work  among  the  various  deputies  who  are 
subject  to  my  supervision  and  general  instructions  to  them  as  to 
how  they  shall  perform  their  duties.  1  have  myself  charge  of  the 
corporations;  make  the  personal  assessments  against  corpora- 
tions, resident  and  non-resident,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 
I  do  not  examine  personally  into  the  circumstances  of  corpora- 
tions. I  inform  myself  about  their  condition  in  various  ways, 
Mr.  Moss;  in  the  first  place,  we  have  the  copartnership  directory, 
and  then  we  have  the  returns  received  from  the  county  clerk's 
office,  which  gives  me  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  every 
corporation  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  make 
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the  assessment  every  year  the  same;  it  is  a  tentative  assessment, 
the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation.  I  place 
against  the  name  of  the  corporation  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  and  amount  of  surplus;  sometimes  it  is  a  little  more.  That 
is  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  as  we  understand  it  to  be  from 
actual  facts  in  our  possession.  We  receive  reports  from  corporar 
tions  after  the  books  are  opened  on  the  second  Monday  of  Janu- 
ary. On  the  second  Monday  of  January  wo  send  notices  to  cor- 
jK)rations  to  file  »tatemonts  \viih  us  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of 
April,  and  inclose  necessary  blanks  for  that  purpose.  These  re- 
turns are  tiled  with  us,  they  are  checked  up  on  the  book,  and  then 
passed  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  themselves  to 
examine  the  statements  and  make  the  necessary  changes;  then 
the  statement.-*  come  back  to  me,  and  I  iiia.ke  the  necessary 
changes  on  the  books.  The  assessment,  which  as  a  rule  fixes 
taxable  value,  is  put  on  arbitrarily  according  to  the  amount  of 
capital  sto<k,  nnd  that  stands  unless  it  is  corrected  by  the  action 
of  the  commissioners.  The  action  of  the  commissioners  is  sup- 
posed to  be  predicated  upon  the  sworn  statement  filed  by  the  cor- 
poration. Every  corporation  is  notified  to  file  such  a  statement 
on  or  before  the  .'iOth  of  .\pril.  We  generally  send  one  or  two 
blanks  to  each  corporation.  If  a  corporation  has  neglected  to 
file  the  statement,  they  are  considered  in  default,  and  then  we 
go  into  an  examination,  and  ascertain  if  they  are  still  in  business 
and  we  bring  a  report  in  on  these  cases  to  the  commissioners,  and 
whether  the  corporations  are  out  of  business,  whether  they  have 
been  dissolved,  or  whether  there  is  any  trace  of  them,  and  we 
send  the  papers  to  the  commissioners  to  take  final  action.  If  a 
corporation  in  business  defaults  in  filing  a  statement  it  is  en- 
tered in  a  memorandum  which  we  give  the  commissioners,  and 
the  commissioners  take  action  accordingly.  That  is  entirely 
within  their  judgment.  They  generally  increase  the  assessment 
a  little  over  the  assessment  of  the  previous  year.  That  is  the 
way  I  understand  it;  if  a  corporation  fails  to  make  a  return  there 
may  be  some  object  in  it;  it  may  want  to  conceal  something;  the 
object  is  to  compel  it  to  make  a  return.  The  duty  of  the  tax  com- 
missioners is  to  assess  them  for  what  they  have. 

Q.  And  not  to  punish  them  for  what  they  do  not  do?  What 
power  under  the  law,  what  right  under  the  law,  has  the  board  of 
tax  commissioners  to  punish  a  person  for  not  filing  a  return,  by 
increasing  the  assessment?  A.  They  do  not  do  that.  I  say  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  penalty;  it  is  sometimes  a  slight  increase  over 
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the  pievioiis  year,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  lts»on  to  these 
people  to  be  a  little  more  careful  and  make  their  proper  returns 
the  next  year.  The  commissioners  have  the  right  to  make  an 
arbitrary  assessment  in  case  the  corporations  fail  to  make  their 
returns.  I  realize  that  when  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
is  increased  for  any  purpose  it  increases  the  proportion  which  the 
city  of  New^  York  must  pay  in  state  taxes. 

Q.  So  while  you  are  punishing  a  corporation  for  not  sending  in 
a  report,  you  are  punishing  all  the  taxpayers  by  increasing  the 
amount  that  the  city  is  assessed?  A.  I  don't  say  we  do  it  in  all 
cases.  We  may,  where  the  corporation  is  a  well  known  corpora- 
tion doing  business  in  the  city,  and  we  know  it  is  a  successful 
corporation,  the  commissioners  are  liable  to  increase  the  final  as- 
sessment over  the  previous  year,  but  if  the  corporation  is  a  poor 
corporation,  for  instance — a  printing  or  publishing  company,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  struggling  along  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion, the  commissioners  would  be  as  liable  to  reduce  the  amount 
as  to  increase  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  because  a  corporation  is  a  printing  and  pub- 
lishing corporation,  you  are  to  assume  it  is  dragging  along  in  a 
precarious  condition;  what  would  you  say  about  Harper  and  the 
Century  Company,  Putnam's,  and  the  Scribner's,  and  so  on?  A. 
They  are  rich  corporations,  and  successful  corporations;  we  know 
that  to  be  the  fact;  when  I  speak  of  publishing  companies,  there 
are  a  great  many  small  companies  with  a  capital  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  make  your  estimate  for  assessment  of  personal  prop- 
erty in  the  first  instance  mainly  by  guessing,  don't  you.  I  refer 
to  personal  ta.xes  generally  on  individuals.  A.  No,  I  don't  think 
we  do,  Mr.  Moss.  We  make  an  estimate  of  personal  property;  in 
the  first  place  we  carry  into  the  succeeding  year  all  the  names 
here  the  previous  year,  and  a  great  many  of  them  have,  at  some 
time,  been  sworn  to,  and  the  amount  of  the  assessment  fixed  by 
an  affidavit  of  the  party  assessed;  that  is  one  way.  Then  we  have 
in  our  books  returns  from  the  surrogate's  office 

Q.  That  fixes  estates?     A.  Well,  that  is  all  personal. 

Q.  You  can  get  at  an  estate  that  w\ay,  and  you  can  get  at  a 
corporation  from  the  statement  they  have  to  bring  in,  but  as  to 
individuals,  don't  you  Icnow  individuals  frequently  have  less 
money  one  year  and  more  money  another  year?  A.  That  is 
usually  the  case.  There  are  always  new  names,  a  large  number  of 
new  TifiTTies,  to  be  added  each  vear.       When  we  add  these  new 
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names  it  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  guess.  We  have  some  sys- 
tem which  we  adopt  for  the  luiipose  of  getting  at  the  assessed 
value  of  a  person's  real  estate,  as  nearly  as  possible;  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  directory  for  the  new  names, 
very  largely.  ►^ui)i>osing  we  got  a  list  of  names  from  the  direc- 
tory, including  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants  and  ministers,  the 
deputy  makes  an  assessment  against  these  individuals  according 
to  his  best  judgment.  It  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  guess.  He 
would  make  up  his  judgment  on  tlie  ministers;  in  the  first  place 
in  regard  to  the  church  with  whith  the  minister  is  connected,  and 
whether  it  is  a  wealthy  church  or  whetlu'r  it  is  a  poor  church; 
and  then  he  would  also  take  into  consideration  the  social  life  of 
the  minister,  whether  he  is  a  man  in  circumstances  that  would 
enable  him  to  live  in  a  fashionable  ntighbcu'hond,  where  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  large  rental,  or  whether  he  was  living  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  the  rental  is  nunh  less;  those  circumstances  are 
taken  into  consideration.  If  he  was  jtaying  a  high  ri^ntal  he 
should  not  be  assessed  so  much  less  because  he  is  spending  more 
money.  If  a  man  is  living  in  good  circumstances,  then  he  has  the 
money  upon  which  to  live  and  we  assess  him  upon  that,  and  he 
has  an  opportunity  thereafter  tu  correct  it.  We  never  went  as 
far  as  to  find  out  the  salary  a  church  is  p;iying  its  minister.  It 
might  be  considered  an  easy  way  (u  tiiid  dut  what  he  is  getting, 
but  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  difVicult  to  find  out  a  matter 
of  that  kind.  In  the  first  place,  we  haven't  the  force  to  make  any 
•  such  personal  investigation.  That  is  correct.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  do  it.  We  make  an  assessment  based  upon  thr'  apparent  stand- 
ing of  the  man  in  society  and  the  apparent  wealth  of  his  church. 
We  assess  the  lawyers  the  same  as  any  other  professional  men. 
It  is  pretty  difllcult  in  the  case  of  lawyers  of  form  any  judgment 
unless  we  know  them  by  reputation,  as  we  do  a  number  of  law- 
yers. We  know  them  by  reputation  as  successful  lawyers;  that  is 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  a  lawyer  who  has 
a  public  reputation  as  a  good  lawyer,  when  you  come  to  find  out 
about  his  finances — his  standing  in  financial  circles  is  not  equal 
to  his  standing  in  legal  circles.  I  find  that  is  a  very  general 
trouble  with  lawyers.  W^e  have  to  estimate.  I  don't  think  our 
estimate  is  a  guess.  In  the  first  place — will  you  allow  me  to  give 
an  illustration? — Supposing  Mr.  Moss  had  an  office  in  the  Equit- 
able building,  and  we  know  in  the  Equitable  building  the  rent  is 
very  high,  and  the  standing  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  build- 
ing is  first  class;  and  if  Mr.  Moss  lives,  for  instance,  between  Fifth 
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and  Sixth  avenues  in  the  aiistociatic  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  right  away  that  Mr.  Moss  is  a  success- 
ful lawyer  and  he  probably  has  some  personal  estate  for  which  we 
ought  to  hold  him;  we  take  those  facts  into  consideration;  and 
should  Mr.  Moss  in  any  way  feel  we  have  done  him  an  injury  he 
can  go  and  rectify  it.  That  is  not  a  guess.  We  take  the  only 
methods  that  the  law  gives  us  to  draw  out  facts.  Speaking  of 
the  Equitable  building,  there  are  undoubtedly  young  lawyers 
that  have  desk  room,  but  I  hardly  think  a  young  lawyer  would 
hire  an  office  in  that  building.  We  find  lawyers  such  as  DeWitt, 
Lockwood  and  Kipp  in  old  rookeries  down  town;  but  those  law- 
yers have  an  established  reputation  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 
the  liability.  I  can't  say  whether  we  have  fixed  the  liability  of 
DeWitt,  Lockwood  and  Kipp;  I  suppose  so.  No;  we  don't  assess 
firms;  we  assess  individuals. 

Q.  We  will  look  for  George  G.  DeWitt.  George  G.  DeWitt; 
I  find  you  have  done  as  you  said,  and  have  assessed  him  at  $40,- 
000,  and  he  swore  down  to  ten  thousand.  A.  I  presume  the  book 
is  correct;  I  don't  know  about  the  others. 

Q.  In  that  case  you  made  a  pretty  good  guess,  you  got  a  quarter 
of  what  you  guessed?  A.  That  is  a  very  large  percentage,  if  we 
only  get  a  quarter  of  what  we  assess  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  amount  you  allow  is  less  than  one- 
sixth?  That  is  my  recollection  of  what  came  out  on  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Feitner  the  other  day,  about  one-sixth. 

Mr.  Feitner — I  think  it  is  generally  about  one-sixth. 

The  Witness — There  is  a  certain  amount  of  that  one-sixth  that 
we  hold  has  to  go  to  the  marshal  for  the  collection  of  personal 
taxes,  for  his  procedure,  but  what  the  amount  is  I  don't  know. 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  know  when  it  is  that  the  city  of 
New  York  is  valued  for  the  purposes  of  State  taxation,  the  equal- 
ization of  State  taxes,  it  is  the  footing  of  the  receiver's  book  that 
goes  into  that.  That  is  the  book  that  is  corrected  from  this  one. 
This  book,  you  know,  is  revised  and  corrected  and  we  make  up  a 
new  book  from  that,  called  the  receiver's  book,  which  is  a  clean 
book.  The  receiver's  book  holds  only  what  we  hold.  It  includes 
all  of  those  cases  which  are  turned  over  to  the  marshal  for  the 
collection  of  personal  taxes,  where  there  has  been  a  nonpayment 
of  the  taxes.  It  includes  those  cases  where  the  marshal  is  never 
able  to  collect  the  taxes;  I  presume  it  does.  I  don't  know.  Those 
books  pass  from  my  hands  and  I  never  see  them  again.    From  my 
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general  knowledge  of  law  of  taxation  it  iutludes  all  we  hold. 
Then,  of  course,  if  the  receiver  of  taxes  does  not  collect  the  taxes, 
nevertheless  the  city  of  New  York  has  to  stand  its  proportion. 
That  goes  to  Albany.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the  amount 
that  the  receiver  of  taxes  fails  to  collect  for  personal  taxes  for  a 
year.  That  is  not  in  my  dejjartment;  no  record  in  our  department 
at  all.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  comptroller's  oftice — the  marshal's 
office. 

Mr.  Feitner — Just  for  your  inforuialion,  now,  the  attorney  fur 
the  collection  of  personal  taxes,  after  a  year  or  so,  reports  to  us- 
the  amount  that  he  has  been  unable  to  collect,  with  the  names, 
and  upon  that  report  we  strike  oft'  those  other  names  from  the 
list. 

Mr.  Moss — You  use  that  for  further  elimination'? 

Mr.  Fcitner — For  further  elimination. 

The  ^\'itness — I  find  tlial  liiis  been  stricken  off  of  the  books. 
We  get  that  return  from  the  attorney  of  personal  taxes  on  the 
31st  of  December  every  year,  under  the  charter. 

Mr.  Moss — IJut  that  is  too  late  to  affect  an  apportionment  for 
New  York  city  for  any  given  year'/  The  i)oint  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  that  New  York  stands  in  its  assessment  for  State  taxes  the 
whole  amount  of  personal  tax<'s  you  hold'? 

Mr.  Feitner — That  is  true. 

Mr.  Moss — An«l  it  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  the 
attorney  for  the  collection  of  personal  taxes  tinds  a  great  many 
cases  where  they  cannot  collect,  amounting  to  very  large  sums  of 
money. 

Mr.  Feitner — That  is  one  of  the  points  that  we  have  made  with 
the  State  board  of  tax  assessors,  to  allow  a  deduction  for  this  loss. 

The  Witness — The  data  for  reducing  these  personal  tax  assess- 
ments which  we  make  originally  is  done  by  the  tax  commissioners. 
These  i>eople  appear  before  them  and  submit  themselves  to  a 
sworn  examination  by  the  tax  commissioners,  and  the  tax  com- 
missioners tix  the  tinal  amount.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of 
the  persons  who  swear  down  their  taxes  do  so  by  having  a  credit 
to  them  of  mortgages  upon  their  real  estate;  that  is,  real  estate 
is  assessed  for  its  assessable  value,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  mortgage  upon  it.  We  do  not  consider  the  mortgage 
at  all.  We  do  not  assess  that  real  estate  upon  an  equity,  but 
assess  upon  the  real  value  of  the  plot.  The  owner  of  it  may  have 
only  a  half  equity  in  the  property.  There  is  a  mortgage  out- 
standing in  which  he  is  the  mortgagor.    He  owes  the  money.    If 
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•we  happen  to  assess  that  mau,  we  will  say  ^20,000  for  personal 
property,  and  he  has  made  a  mortgage  upon  his  real  estate  for 
^2<»,UUU,  we  are  taxing  him  for  the  full  value  of  his  real  estate 
which,  we  will  say,  is  $40,000;  and  when  he  comes  up  on  his  per- 
sdiial  taxes  he  asks  us  to  allow  him  his  indebtedness  upon  the 
mortgage,  and  we  allow  that  as  a  debt.  That  accounts  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  reduction  of  personal  taxes;  that  amounts  to  consider- 
able in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  a  debt  they  are  entitled  to  and 
they  receive  it.  If  a  man  does  not  owe  any  mortgage  upon  his 
real  estate,  is  paying  on  the  full  value  of  it,  he  has  to  pay  his 
poiconal  taxes  independent  of  his  real  estate  liability.  We  in- 
clude mortgages  as  property,  for  the  purpos(»  of  assessing  the 
personal  taxes.  The  personal  tax  rate,  we  will  assume,  may  be 
^2. .50,  |2.G0  or  |2.70  this  year — somewhere  between  those  figures, 
we  will  assume.  Somebody  owns  a  mortgage  upon  which  he  is 
receiving  4  per  cent,  interest.  AYithout  any  particular  know'ledge 
of  his  circumstances,  we  put  him  down  on  the  tax  list  for  .$20,000 
and  he  happens  to  have  a  |20,000  mortgage  upon  which  he  is 
receiving  4  per  cent,  interest.  Now,  he  has  got  to  stand  on  that 
tax  list  at  |20,000  because  he  has  a  |20,000  mortgage,  and  he 
cannot  get  away  from  it.  The  law  says  the  mortgage  shall  be 
taxed.  If  he  is  getting  4  per  cent,  on  that  |20.000  mortgage,  and 
we  take  two  and  a  half  for  taxes,  that  leaves  him  one  and  a  half 
as  his  interest  on  that  mortgage.  It  is  a  hardship,  but  it  is  the 
law  and  we  have  to  enforce  it.  We  assess  everybody  that  owns  a 
mortgage,  everybody  we  know  of.  We  take  our  list  from  the 
Record  and  Guide  and  we  assess  everybody  that  appears  in  that 
paper  as  holding  a  mortgage.  We  put  them  all  down  on  our  tax 
list.  They  are  supposed  to  be  all  })ut  down  on  the  tax  list.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  We  do  not  tax  mortgages  specifically  as 
mortgages.  We  tax  them  as  a  part  of  their  personal  property. 
We  tax  the  man,  and  we  take  that  into  consideration  as  a  basis 
of  assessment.  If  he  happens  to  have  a  mortgage  you  have  him 
fast.  If  he  has  bills,  or  a  bank  account,  we  cannot  tell  how  he 
may  fix  it  so  that  we  cannot  fiiul  mit.  The  commissioners.  I  sup- 
])Ose,  will  be  obliged  to  take  his  sworn  statement.  But  if  he  has 
a  mortgage  we  have  got  him  tight  and  fast,  unless  he  can  offset  it 
Avitli  other  debts.  If  he  offsets  it,  it  stands  as  a  basis  of  assess- 
ment. We  make  a  memorandum  on  the  notice  we  send  him.  We 
have  had  cases  of  persons  of  small  amounts  who  have  come  to  us 
and  said:  "I  own  this  mortgage,  this  property  that  came  from 
my  father's  estate.    T  nm  (perhaps)  a  widow,  or  a  daughter  of  a 
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deceased  person;  and  this  is  all  my  income."  Those  cases  are  all 
passed  on  by  the  commissioners  themselves.  Such  cases  do  come 
into  the  office,  from  my  general  knuvvledye.  There  is  no  way  of 
helping  them.  The  commissioners  may  be  in  sympathy  with 
them,  but  they  can  do  nothing;  perfectly  helpless.  The  rich  man 
has  the  more  thorough  knowledge  of  tinances  and  he  can  put  his. 
wealth  into  nontaxable  securities,  and  thereby  evade  taxation^ 
which  a  \}(u\i  man  cannot  do.  There  is  a  corporation  called  the 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Company,  but  what  their  specific  plan  is  I 
could  not  tell  you.  I  don't  know.  The  United  States  Mortgage 
Company,  the  Title  Guaranty  and  Trust  Comjiany.  both  of  those 
companies.  I  know,  have  been  assessed,  but  what  the  final  holding 
was  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory.  They  would  be  assessed 
on  their  gross  assets,  which  wcuild  include  the  mortgages.  Then 
they  would  have  a  right  t<»  (leiliici  all  their  liabilities  and  their 
nontaxable  .securities  and  everything  <»f  that  kind.  If  the  cor- 
poration takes  the  mortgages  originally  and  subdivides  them  into 
certificates,  and  sells  those  certificates,  guaranteeing  a  rate  of 
interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  retaining  1  ]»er  cent,  for  their  trouble, 
still  retainiug  possession  of  the  mortgages,  but  issue  certificates 
upon  them,  those  certificates  1  would  c(jnsider  would  be  personal 
projH'rty  assessable  in  the  hands  of  the  holder,  without  examining 
more  minutely  into  the  matter.  The  mortgages  would  be  assess- 
able iu  the  hands  of  the  company.  The  certificates,  being  prop- 
erty, too,  would  be  assessable  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  of  the 
certificates  with  this  offset — that  the  Mortgage  Companywould  be 
entitled  to  offset  the  certificate's  which  they  issued  as  a  liability 
which  they  must  some  day  redeem.  It  has  not  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, as  a  tax  officer,  that  there  is  valuable  and  extensive  property 
of  that  kind  which  is  not  covered  in  the  tax  assessments.  From 
your  statement  I  think  it  is  all  covered.  From  the  statement  pre- 
sented to  me  to-day,  I  think  it  is  all  covered.  We  do  not  get  any 
information  from  the  mercantile  agencies.  We  have  endeavored 
to  get  information  from  them  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and 
this  last  year  the  ])resident  designated  me  to  call  ui)on  them  in 
person,  and  I  called  upon  IJradstreet  and  ujxm  Dun,  liarlow  & 
Company,  and  they  refused  to  send  us  any  information  whatever 
and  refused  to  accept  us  as  subscribers. 
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AVILLTAM  M.  FULLER,  hiiii-,^  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  8i>ecial  Sessions.  ,Tbei'e  were  dis- 
7)osed  of  in  that  court  from  January  1,  1898,  to  May  1.  1899,  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  cases.  All  those  cases  were  tried  by 
the  assistant  district  attorney  in  charge  or  in  attendance  there, 
except  the  agricultural  cases;  that  is,  those  in  which  the  board  of 
health  have  to  do,  where  Mr.  Steinhart  has  them.  The  health 
board  cases  are  not  tried  by  the  district  attorney.  They  are  tried 
by  the  representative  of  the  board  of  health;  the  legal  represent- 
ative. That  includes  milk  cases,  cases  of  arrest  for  spoiled  goods, 
all  infractions  of  the  board  of  health  rules,  all  infractions  of  the 
sanitary  code.  ^^'L'  have  many  of  those  eases.  All  infractions  of 
the  law  in  oleomargarine  cases  and  vinegar,  and  such  things  as 
that  are  tried  by  State  officers.  The  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals 
are  tried  by  the  district  attorney.  The  officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  In  Animals  attend  as  witnesses  only. 
Many  of  the  cases  are  disposed  of  by  the  judges  themselves  upon 
jdeas  of  guilty;  a  great  many;  probably  half.  There  are  cases 
which  are  dismissed,  where  the  defendants  are  discharged  on  their 
own  recognizance,  generally  on  motion  of  the  district  attorney. 
AVe  have  quite  a  number  of  those  cases  of  discharges  or  dismissals 
of  comjilaint.  I  know  previous  to  last  January  we  had  an  annual 
report,  which  I  filed  with  the  bureau  of  statistics,  showing  all  of 
that.     Now  I  could  only  tell,  of  course,  from  memory. 


DANIEL  ENGELHARD,  being  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  in  the  statement  of  yesterday, 
in  relation  to  the  three  years  in  which  I  said  I  was  out  or  unem- 
ployed. I  was  employed  tem])orarily  in  the  tax  collector's  office 
dniing  those  three  years,  for  a  sliort  tim(\  and  also  with  an  expert 
accountant  in  examining  the  tax  receiver's  books,  and  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  Long  Island  City.  I  was  assistant  to  James 
Yalden,  expert  accountant.     My  district  is  section  5;  1,  2,  3  and  4 
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(referring  to  the  books).  Looking  at  block  1.259,  the  assessment 
of  No.  51G  Fifth  avenue  for  189S,  was  1110,000.  For  1899  it  was 
$125,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  13  7-11  per  cent.  I  had  no  basis 
on  the  increase.  My  judgment;  is  that  that  is  what  the  property 
would  sell  for.  I  based  th«t  judgment  on  my  belief.  My  judg- 
ment is  based  on  whfxt  I  think;  what  emanates  there  (pointing 
to  his  head.)  I  don't  know  what  it  does  emanate  from.  I  don't 
know  what  my  thought  emanates  from.  I  am  giving  the  very 
best  answer  I  can  to  your  question.  On  No.  518  Fifth  avenue  the 
assessment  for  1898  was  |83,000.  For  1899  it  is  ^95,000.  That 
percentage  of  increase  is  12  12-19.  In  the  other  case  it  was  13 
7-11.  I  didn't  increase  on  percentages.  It  is  my  judgment,  the 
same  as  the  other.  My  judgment  is  based  on  what  I  thought; 
what  I  believed.  1  did  not  increase  those  two  houses  on  the  same 
ratio  because  I  didn't  believe  the  previous  assessments  were  what 
they  ought  to  !»»•.  That  was  my  judgment.  I  was  not  in  the  tar 
office  the  year  before.  I  did  not  go  over  the  district  the  year  be- 
fore. I  didn't  consider  that  assessment.  I  didn't  consider  the 
1898  assessment  in  nuiking  my  assessment.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  on  the  books  then.  It  was  not  on  the  books  as  a 
guide  for  me.     It  is  the  deputy's  asses.«iment  for  1898. 

Q.  That  iH  your  field  book, supplied  toyouby  the  department  with 
all  the  help  they  can  give  you.  There  are  the  figures  for  the  last 
year.  There  are  the  figures  put  down  by  clerks  for  all  the  sales 
and  mortgages  they  have  any  record  of.  Now,  those  figures  for 
1898  are  put  there  as  a  guide  to  you.  What  right  have  you  to 
say  that  those  figures  were  not  correct?  Who  told  you  they  were 
not  correct?  A.  That  is  the  question  in  my  mind,  whether  they 
are  put  there  as  a  guide  for  me.  They  are  put  there  as  the  assess- 
ment for  1898. 

Q.  What  are  they  put  on  your  field  book  for?  A.  The  deputy 
uses  this  field  book  in  going  over  the  district,  and  in  examining 
the  property  he  makes  memorandum  there. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  in  that  large  district  east  of  Third 
avenue,  that  we  talked  of  yesterday  there  was  page  after  page 
where  you  put  down  exactly  the  same  figures  that  they  were  for 
last  year?  A.  Because  in  my  judgment  that  was  a  fair  assess- 
ment. 
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Q.  How  did  you  fi<;ure  it  out  tliat  in  one  part  of  3'our  section 
l;isi  year's  fij^ures  were  fair,  aiul  in  the  oi:her  part  of  your  section 
the  last  year's  fifjures  were  not  fair?  A.  Because  the  property 
was  better  where  I  increased. 

Q.  How  did  you  Icnow  what  its  condition  was  last  year?  A.  I 
didn't  care  about  last  year.  The  1809  fig-ure  I  put  in  what  I  con- 
sidered a  fair — what  it  shows  of  increase. 

Q.  520 — we  are  takinjr  thi-cc  iiouses  right  alongside?  A.  Last 
year,  §75,000. 

Q.  This  year?     A.  Ninety  thousand. 

Q.  That  is  an  increase  of  20  i>er  cent.  ^N^ow,  we  haye  three  ad- 
joining houses,  and  one  is  13.  the  next  12  and  the  next  20.  Are 
they  the  same  class  of  houses?  A.  They  are  not  the  same  size. 
There  is  some  difference.  518,  is  a  twenty-eight  foot  by  seyenty, 
with  a  three-story  extension,  or  a  coyered  extension,  coyering  the 
whole  lot,  and  the  oilier  a  twenty  by  forty  extension,  one  story. 

Q.  That  was  allowed  for  in  1898  by  the  difference  in  the  as- 
siessed  values?     A.  Not  by  me. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  in  one  case,  $83,000 
iu  the  next  and  .fTo.OdO  in  ilie  next?  A.  It  was  not  allowed  for 
by  me. 

Q.  But  you  allowed  for  that  this  year?  A.  I  ]iut  down  the 
assessments  this  year.  I  was  not  goyerned  by  any  1898  assess- 
nientment.  Sherry's  for  last  year  was  |570,000.  It  was  assessed 
this  year  at  $1,100,000.  It  is  increased  for  a  new  building.  It  is 
marked  so.  It  was  assessed  as  progress  in  1898.  It  is  so  marked 
liere.  Sheriy's  was  increased  ninety-one  per  cent,  because  it  was 
not  a  finished  building  last  year.  There  is  a  corner,  last  year  not 
completed.  This  year  there  is  a  lot  and  a  building  completed  on 
it.  We  haye  a  memorandum  here  of  the  cost  of  that  building, 
iuul  I  tliink  that  was  filed  with  the  plans.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing— $800,000  I  think  was  the  architect's  estimate  of  the  cost; 
$700,000;  and  what  I  consider  the  property — my  judgment;  noth- 
ing but  what  I  think. 

Q.  One  moment.     You  liave  given  $800,000  for  the  cost  of  the 
building.     Now,  how  will  you  go  to  work  to  give  us  the  value  of 
the  piece  of  ])roperty.  land  and  building?     A.  I  am  not  giving  the 
value  of  the  property.     I  am  giving  what  in  my  judgment  th 
property  \yill  sell  for  under  ordinary  circumstances.     That  is  the 
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Ajilne  of  it.  Sni)j)osin<r  I  have  jj^ot  a  Ljuse  in  eouit,  and  I  sav: 
*'  Here  is  Mr.  Enfjelhard,  in  the  tax  department,  assessing  property 
all  the  time.  He  ought  to  be  an  expert  and  a  valuable  man  for 
a  witness.  One  of  the  questions  in  my  case  is,  '  What  is  Sherry's 
corner  worth?'  He  has  got  his  tax  booke»  there,  and  the  entire 
field  of  knowledge."  I  call  ujK)n  you  as  a  witness  to  give  the 
value  of  Sherry's  corner,  and  you  give  it.  The  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  wishes  to  cross-examine,  and  he  says:  "  Mr.  Engelhard, 
how  have  you  made  up  that  value'?"  "Will  you  tell  me  how  you 
made  up  the  value  of  Sherry's  corner?  A.  If  I  was  an  expert 
testifying,  I  certainlv  would  not  tell  vou. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Because  that  would  be  a  business  of  my  o^'n 
that  I  would  not  want  to  expose. 

Mr.  Moss — Ymu  are  being  paid  as  an  expert. 

The  Witness — I  would  testify  as  an  expert,  yes,  sir.  H  a  man 
wanted  a  high  estimate  I  would  give  it  to  him  high.  If  a  man 
wanted  a  low  estimate  I  would  give  it  to  him  low.  That  is  the 
way  experts  testify  on  real  estate. 

Q.  If  I  should  call  you  as  an  expert  and  put  you  under  oath, 
you  say  you  would  tind  out  whether  I  wanted  a  high  value  or  a 
low  value,  and  you  would  testify  according  as  I  wanted  you?  A. 
It  is  what  the  property 

ii.  But  you  are  not  an  expert  in  court.  You  are  a  tax  assessor? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — And  you  have  been  giving  us  your  estimate  of  your 
own  judgment  and  your  own  methods? 

The  Witness — It  is  what  pro{»erty  will  sell  for  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

ii.  Have  you  been  figuring  out  your  values  according  to  the 
■sv;i\   peoi)le  wanted  them?     A.  No. 

(2-  Have  you  been  figuring  them  out  according  to  the  way  your 
su]teriors  wanted  them?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

(j.  Y'ou  have?  Have  you  been  figuring  them  out  according  to 
the  way  your  organization  wanted  them.  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  organization.  I  belong  to  the  organization.  I 
belong  to  the  Democratic  club.  I  did  not  contribute  a  check  last 
year  to  the  organization.    1  did  not  write  a  check  to  Mr.  Croker. 
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I  did  uot  make  a  contribution  that  went  to  Mr.  Croker.  I  sent 
a  check  to  the  Democratic  club  for  my  dues,  or  for  initiation.  1 
did  not  siiy  that  I  was  making  my  valuations  acceptable  to  the 
organization.  1  said  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  organi- 
zation.    1  never  had  considered  it. 

Q.  fc?upposing  the  cross-examiner  will  not  let  you  get  away 
in  that  way.  He  says,  *'  You  have  testitied  that  Sherry's  corner 
is  worth  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars."  There  is  a  corner  lot 
on  Fifth  avenue  and  a  building  which  you  find  cost  $800,000. 
How  do  you  make  up  that  $1,100,000? 

The  Witness — I  am  supposed  now  to  be  testifying  as  an  expert? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes, 

The  Witness — I  would  refuse  to  tell  any  body  my  system  of 
getting  values  as  an  expert. 

Q.  "What  is  your  system  of  getting  values  as  an  expert?  I 
ask  you  now?     A.  My  judgment,  what  I  believe. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  based  on?  A.  What  I  believe  is 
correct. 

Q.  Is  it  bajsed  on  anything  except  air?  A.  Put  it  that  way,  if 
you  like. 

Q.  Emptiness  or  vacuity?     A.  Put  it  any  way  you  like. 

Q.  That  satisfies  you,  does  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does?  All  right.  I  ask  you  again  the  question,  what  is 
the  proper  method  of  getting  at  the  valuation  of  a  corner  lot  with 
a  building  on?    A.  Exercising  my  judgment. 

Q.  I  will  change  the  situation.  Supposing  you  were  ho]iing  to 
get  a  job  for  which,  perhaps,  you  had  to  pass  the  civil  service  ex- 
amination, and  you  were  inclined,  of  course  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions as  well  as  you  could  then,  because  your  job  depended  on  it. 
Now,  as  the  civil  service  examiner,  I  ask  you  the  question,  how 
will  you  go  to  work  to  estimate  the  value  of  Sherry's  corpf>r,  and 
assuming  that  the  building  cost  $880,000,  iiow  would  yon  do  it? 

The  Witness — For  taxable  })urposes? 

Mr.  Moss— For  valuation  j)urposes  of  any  kind.     I  do  not  as- 
sume that  taxable  purposes  are  ditferent  from  any  other  valuing. 
The  Witness — They  are  different  in  this  respect. 

(y  I)<i  not  get  away  too  far.  Xow,  liow  will  you  do  it?  A.  I 
don't  know  how  I  would  answer  such  a  question  under  civil  ser- 
vice examination. 
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Q.  How  long  is  it  since  jou  have  forgotten  how  to  assess  prop- 
erty scientifically?  Did  you  ever  know?  A.  I  know  as  much 
DOW  as  I  ever  did. 

(j.  And  have  your  views  undergone  any  change  within  the  last 
couple  of  years  upon  the  methods  to  be  applied?  A.  Xot  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  method  of  addition,  subtraction  or  divi- 
sion of  the  various  figures  to  be  applied  to  a  problem  of  that  kind? 
A.  I  suppose  they  could  be. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  it  be?  A.  An  estimate  upon  what  the 
square  foot  of  building  or  ground  would  be  worth. 

Q.  How  many  squari^  fc^-t  are  there  there?  A.  I  can  tell  by  a 
pencil. 

Q.  Now,  supitosing  that  you  know  what  the  opposite  lot.  or  the 
adjoining  corner  had  sold  for  a  y»ar  ago,  and  you  knew  what  the 
builder  or  tli'-  owner  had  paid  for  the  erection  of  the  structure 
there,  \\liat  would  von  do  then  for  a  scientific  valution?  A.  I 
would  form  m\  judgment. 

(}.  Upon  what?    A.  On  the  siile  across  the  way,  somewhat. 

(j.  \\'hat  would  yon  do  with  it?  A.  I  would  consider  that  the 
other  corner  was  the  same  kind  of  corner  and  woi-th  as  much. 

Q.  Supposing  it  was,  what  would  you  do  with  that?  A.  I 
would  consider  that  worth  the  same. 

il.  Let  us  suj)|)ose  a  little  further.  Here  is  Sherry's  corner. 
The  building  is  ;i  new  building.  You  have  got  the  data  for  de- 
tei-mining  the  value  of  the  land  before  the  building  was  put 
up,  and  you  know  the  building  that  is  ]>ut  up  there  and  what  it 
cost.  Having  those  two  faets.  what  will  you  do  in  getting  at  the 
value? 

The  Witness — To  assess? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes.  I  will  sav  to  assess? 


^j 


A.  I  would  consider  what  it  would  sell  for. 

(2.  No;  but  you  have  got  a  criterion  for  the  value  of  the  land 
unimproved,  and  you  have  learned  what  the  new  building  cost? 
A.  That  is  not  a  good  one, 

ii-  What  would  you  do?  A.  I  would  consider  what  it  would 
«ell  for. 

Q.  How  could  you  consider  what  it  would  sell  for?  Have  you 
not  got  to  have  some  basis  of  judgment?  How  does  anybody 
know  what  anything  is  going  to  sell  for,  unless  he  has  some  basis 
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to  figure  on?  Now,  I  say  we  have  got  a  basis  to  figure  the  value 
of  unimproved  laud?    A.  I  haven't. 

Q.  We  will  assume  we  have,  and  it  is  just  so  much,  and  there  is 
the  improvement  on  it  which  cost  |S80,000.  How  are  you  going 
to  get  the  assessable  value  of  that  piece  of  property?  A.  The 
same  answer. 

Q.  ^^■hat  is  that  answer?  A.  What  I  consider  the  property 
would  sell  for. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  it  would  sell  for?  A.  What  I  as- 
sessed at.  L 

Q.  I  know  that  you  mean  to  deal  fairly,  don't  you?  And  you 
mean  to  answer  this  question  the  best  you  know  how?  A,  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  contemptuous?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  really  want  to  answer  this  q.uestion,  if  you  can,  do  you 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  building  cost  $880,000,  and  before  that  building  was 
put  on  the  land  the  land  was  worth  |300,000.  Now,  let  us  assume 
that.  We  are  going  to  assess  it  as  a  tax  oificer.  What  are  you 
going  to  assess  it  at?  A.  According  to  your  valuations  I  would 
assess  it  at  |1,100,000.  I  would  think  that  about  it  probably.  I 
passed  my  civil  service  examination  some  time  in  April,  I  think 
it  was,  1808. 

Q.  "  State  in  detail  and  with  precision  the  steps  you  would  take 
in  order  to  put  a  proper  assessment  of  value  upon  improved  prop- 
erty in  a  business  part  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  B.  Upon 
unimproved  property  in  the  borough  of  Queens."'  The  first  part 
of  that  question  you  answered  in  this  way:  ''  Find  the  value  of 
the  land  and  the  cost  of  improvements  and  add  these  together. 
and  make  the  assessed  value  about  two-thirds  of  the  total.  I 
would  get  the  value  of  the  land  by  considering  the  location  and 
consider  the  value  of  adjacent  land.  I  would  find  the  cost  of  im- 
provements by  considering  the  cost  of  building."  Were  you  of 
that  opinion  at  that  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  still  of  that  opinion?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss — I  wonder  how  that  question  was  marked. 
Mr.   Fallows — Marked    ''perfect."     T   think   so.     There  is   no 
check  against  it. 

Q.  The  answer  appears  to  have  been  marked  "  perfect  "  on  the 
examination  papers.    Now,  if  that  was  a  perfect  answer,  sufficient 
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to  satisfy  the  <  ivil  s('i\  ice  depart  incut  iu  April,  1898,  what  is 
th«'re  vvioiij,'  about  it  to-dav?  A.  I  was  not  as  fanuliai'  with  the 
instructions  of   the  charter  at  that  lime. 

(2-  Wliat  is  there  wrong  about  it?  A.  The  charter  tells  us  to 
assess  at  what  property  would  sell  for.  Instead  of  using  the  term 
"two  thirds  (»f  the  value."  to  apply  what  we  c<msider  property 
would  s<'ll  for. 

Q.  The  charter  was  in  force  at  this  time,  was  it  not?  A.  1  be- 
lieve so. 

Hy  Mr.  IlotTman: 

iy  Did  you  know  the  provision  of  law  at  that  time?  A.  I  did 
not. 

i'.y  .Mr.  Moss: 

C^.  Hut  you  wfut  up  to  be  exauiinrd  and  \\iie  examined  upon 
your  (jualitications,  and  you  passed  "  perfect  "  upon  that  question. 
The  very  first  question  asked  of  you  was:  '•  State  the  duties  of  a 
dej)uty  ta.\  coiumissicuier  as  dctined  by  the  charter."  You  had 
studied  the  charter,  had  vou  not?  .\.  1  had  read  the  charter;  ves, 
sir;  and  it  was  my  opiniou  when  I  went  in  that  examination 
that  that   was  the  value  that   was  placed,  about  two  thirds. 

(i.  Was  the  1S!»S  assessnu'ut  twothir«is?  Was  that  the  way 
you  umlerstfxxl  it?  A  It  w;is  my  opinion  that  that  was  about 
the  way  they  assessed. 

il.  I  asked  you  a  little  earlier,  when  I  was  getting  the  grounds 
of  your  judgment,  w  hether  your  opinions  had  clianged  within  two 
years,  and  you  said  they  had  not.  A.  I  did  not  remendjer  that  at 
tlmt  tiuu'.  It  is  a  long  time  since  1  was  in  that  examination.  We 
have  so  many  figures  we  can't  remember  anything  else. 

Q.  Were  you  rejected  at  tirst?     A.  Not  rejected. 

(.^  Were  you  not  rejected?    A.  Xo;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble?  A.  I  applied  to  find  out  what,  I 
think,  my  percentage  was,  and  was  informed  at  that  time  that  I 
liad  made  a  mistake  in  the  examination,  in  signing  my  name  there 
instead  of  my  examination  number. 

Q.  \y])n  was  it  that  recommended  your  appointment? 

The  ^^'itness — To  the  civil  service  board? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes.  Who  was  your  voucher — your  principal 
voucher? 

Ill 
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A.  I  think  Judge  McMahon  was  one. 

Q.  Judge  Daniel  McMahon.  He  was  your  principal  voucher, 
was  he  not?    A.  I  think  he  was.    One  of  them. 

Q.  I  find  his  name  signed  "  Daniel  F.  McMahon.''  One  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  you  required  you  to  write  a  hypothetical 
letter  and  sign  it  with  a  fictitious  name.  Do  you  remember  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  the  very  essence  of  the  civil  service  law 
is  absolute  impartiality  and  freedom  from  personal  influence,  do 
vou  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  each  candidate  is  given  a  number,  and  you  under- 
stand that  in  no  case  is  the  candidate  to  put  his  name  upon  the 
paper  in  such  a  way  that  any  of  the  examiners  would  know  it. 
The  examiner  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  impartial  when  he  is  ex- 
amining the  papers.  You  understand  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't 
understand  it  at  that  time.    I  understand  it  now. 

Q.  But  you  ought  to  understand  it,  because  the  position  of 
deputy  tax  assessor,  making  the  figures  upon  which  the  money 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible office.  When  you  went  to  sign  this  hypothetical  letter 
with  a  fictitious  name,  you  signed  your  own  name,  did  you  not? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  for  that  your  paper  was  rejected  by  the  civil  service 
board.  "  Rejected "  is  the  mark  upon  the  paper.  A.  I  never 
knew  that  is  was  rejected. 

Q.  There  it  is?  After  that  you  applied  to  the  civil  service 
board  for  a  reconsideration,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wrote  your  letter  of  application  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion on  the  letter  head  of  D.  F.  McMahon?  A.  I  believe  I  did; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  do  that?  A.  I  think  I  wrote  that 
letter  in  Judge  McMahon's  office,  down  on  Broadway. 

Q.  When  you  had  trouble  you  went  to  Judge  McMahon,  did 
you  not?    A.  No;  I  happened  to  be  there  and  wrote  the  letter. 

Q.  Was  he  the  leader  of  your  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  him  as  the  leader  of  your  district,  didn't  you? 
A.  I  would;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  him  to  endorse  your  application,  as  the  leader  of 
the  district?    A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  regular  thing,  that  an  applicant  must  have 
the  endorsement  of  his  district  leader?  A.  I  don't  know  as  that 
is  the  regular  thing. 
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Q.  That  is  wliat  you  did?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  get  Judge  McMahon's  interest  in  any  im- 
proper or  unusual  or  peculiar  way,  did  you?    A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  understood  you  were  being  appointed  as  an  organiza- 
tion mail,  and  it  was  the  right  tiling  for  you  to  go  and  consult 
with  the  leader  of  the  district,  did  you  not?    A.  1  would  do  that, 

Q.  You  went  there  and  did  that?    A.  1  probably  did. 

Q.  So  when  you  were  rejected  for  having  disclosed  your 
identity,  you  went  to  Mr.  McMahon  as  the  leader  of  your  district? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  gone  to  him  originally?  .\.  I  had  a  talk  with  him; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  the  letter:  "  Hon.  Charles  H.  Knox.  Dear 
Bin:  I  have  been  informed  that  one  of  my  examination  papers  for 
deputy  tax  commissioner  is  defective  on  account  of  my  name  ap- 
pearing on  said  paper.  It  was  in  answer  to  the  question:  '  How 
would  you  make  a  report  to  the  board  of  tax  and  assessments  on 
an  apjdication  for  the  reduction  of  assessment,  giving  in  detail 
a  full  rej)ort.'  I  wrote  such  a  rejioit  and  instead  of  signing  it  by 
examination  nuniber.  signed  mv  name.  I  can  assure  von  that  no 
wrong  was  intended,  and  it  was  my  belief  at  the  time  that  it  was 
proper  to  sign  such  report  by  name,  as  deputy  tax  commissioner." 

Q.  This  is,  y<tu  \\>-vi-  ;is«iiiming  that  you  were  going  to  get  the 
j(it»?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  tilled  it  as  though  you  had  got  the  job?  \.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Moss  (continuing  reading) — "And  sincerely  hope  I  will  not 
be  obliged  to  lose  the  rating  on  that  paper.  Hoping  you  will  give 
me  a  favorable  consideration,  I  am,  yours  respectfully,  Daniel 
Engelhard."  Pencil  mark  nn  tlie  bottom:  "Applieation."  On 
the  top,  "  Done." 

The  Witness — And  it  was  done.  Looking  at  block  1270.  I 
have  the  University  club  there;  f.j.lO.OOO  in  1898.  and  increased 
to  ^OOO.OOO.  That  is  an  increase  of  G3  per  cent,  and  a  fraction. 
That  shows  a  big  increase  on  account  of  new  building.  It  is  not 
romjdeted  yet.  It  is  much  more  completed  than  it  was  in  1898. 
In  1898  it  was  probably  assessed  as  a  vacant  lot.  I  think  it  is 
not  in  use.  It  is  not  a  completed  building  yet.  The  portion  of 
the  tdiilding  that  was  erected  between    the   years    would    show 
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s^»methil)i,^  In  lilocU  JliTo  I  liud  the  N'mulcibilt  piopi-rtv,  valued 
in  1898  at  $1,300,000  and  in  ISIJO  at  $1,5.jO,00(»,  an  increase  of 
I'J  313  per  cent.  At  50  and  58  \N'est  Fifly-eij-lilli  street  I  have 
the  property  of  Horgan  &  Slattery;  58  is  merged  into  50;  58  is 
SIOO.OOO  in  1898,  |11 0,000  in  ISO'i.  That  is  for  an  apartment 
1)0  use. 

(2-  That  is  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  difference  in  the  rate — an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  for  Horgan 
&  Slattery,  and  nearly  20  per  cent,  for  Vauderbilt?  A.  I  didn't 
increase  on  percentages.  The  reason  for  the  difference  in  the 
assessment  was  the  difference  in  the  judgment  of  the  deputy  that 
assessed  for  1898  and  the  judgment  of  the  def>uty  who  assessed 
for  1899.  I  thought  that  was  a  fair  assessment.  1  based  that 
thought  on  what  I  considered  the  property  worth;  what  it  would 
sell  for. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out  about  the  property  that  made  you 
think  so?  A.  I  have  been  looking  at  it  for  thirty  years,  or  as 
long  as  it  has  been  built. 

Q.  What  good  does  looking  at  a  piece  of  property  do?  A.  Pass- 
ing by  there,  and  born  in  the  neighborhood,  for  a  long  time,  or 
near  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  sales  around  il?  A.  I  probably  considered 
some  sales. 

Q.  What  sales  did  you  consider?  A.  I  don't  remember  just 
now.    I  couldn't  remember  each  individual  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  your  book. 

The  Witness— There  appears  to  be  an  1890  sale,  .|;10,000.  That 
was  probably  for  one  small  parcel  of  ground,  which  was  brought 
into  the  other. 

Q.  That  was  in  189(;,  and  affected  the  value  for  1898,  certainly? 
A.  It  was  a  small  i»art  of  the  ground,  probably,  that  was  taken. 

Q.  Who  are  Horgan  ^K:  Slattery?     A.  I  don't  know. 

(^.  You  do  not  kufiw  anything  about  them?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  You  do  nut   know  ilia  I   I  hey  are  go(jd  corporation  contrac 
tors  at  the  present   lime?     A.  The  name  that  appears  here    is 
Edward  H.  Landeaii.     I  doni  know  that  Iloigan  &  Slattery  had 
any  connection  with  it.     Never  did. 

Mr.  Moss — Yon  will  lind  their  names  on  the  tax  books. 
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The  Witness — The  name  that  appears  here  is  Edward  H.  Lan- 
(]♦  ,ui.  Ditto  for  the  other,  the  Glenheini  and  the  Baltimore, 
'ilock  1274,  the  IMaza  Hotel,  increased  from  f  1,225,000  to  ^1,G00,- 
<'>H».  That  is  an  increase  of  nearly  81  per  cent.  Block  1275,  the 
-Mirray  Hill  Hotel,  increased  from  :Br,00,000  to  #075,000.  That  is 
only  12  per  cent.  There  is  a  bij;  ditfcrcncc  between  the  increases 
lif.m  Ijsys. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  i»atronizf'  the  ATnirny  TTill  Hotel,  do 
\(;u?     A.  I  patronize  it  myself. 

ii.  1  see.    Did  you  go  there  to  get  your  commission  the  day  be- 
fore January  1,  1898?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  they  were  given  out,  you  know?  A.  Some  of 
tlx-m.  They  told  us  that  some  of  them  were  given  out  at  Lake- 
w.iud.  For  the  (Irand  Central  depot,  block  1280,  #1,000.000.  I 
tiink,  was  the  inci-ease.  They  improved.  They  put  on  a  couple 
f  stories  there.  I  did  consider  that  im[»rovement.  I  increased 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  on  block  No.  1275  12i  per  cent.  No.  20 
East  Forly  tirst,  I  only  increased  01  per  cent.,  from  #10,000  to 
#17.500. 

<J.   What  is  the  reason  for  the  ditlerence  in  rate  there?     A.  I 
didn't   consider  any  rate.     Block   127!>,  the  Manhattan  Athletic 
*'!ub,  increased  from  #:{25,000  to  #:5(;o,000.     That  is  10  per  cent, 
md  a  fraction.    But  iu're  at  5:*;>  Fifth  avenue.  Theodore  A.  Have 
ueyer.  from  #:',5(i.OOO  to  #4:;o,(l()(l.  22  per  cent  and  a  fraction. 

Q.   ^'ou  went  22  i»er  cent,  for    o'.V.\    Fifth    avenue;    535    Fifth 

ivenue,  right  alongside  of  it.  you  jumped  from  #07,000  to  #90,000; 

.■;:5.  from  #07,000  to  #!>0,000,  which  is  :U  per  cent,  and  a  fraction, 

I  difference  of  12  j)er  cent  between  adjoining  houses.     How  did 

you  come  to  do  that?    A.   1  didn't  consider  percentages.    You  will 

tind  they  vary  all  through. 

Q.  5;'.7  Fifth  avenue  you  jumped  from  #05,000  to  #90,000,  38 
per  cent.     What  about  that?    A.  The  same. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  three  adjoining  houses  progressing  at  the  rate 
<if  22  per  cent.,  34  per  cent.,  and  38  per  cent.,  but  the  next  houses, 
539  to  545  Fifth  avenue  are  fr..m  #185.000  to  #210.000,  only  13 
jter  cent?  A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  those.  They  are  putting 
n]t  a  new  building  there,  and  they  were  assessed  as  vacant  lots  in 
1S99.  In  1898  there  were  some  little  houses  on  them.  They  are 
tniilding  a  hotel.     That  probably  makes  the  difference. 

Q.  Look  at  block  1283.     Haven't  you  got  the  property  of  the 
ioelets  there  a^^sessed  at  #50.000  this  year? 
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The  Witness — On  Fifth  avenue? 

Mr.  Moss— Yes.    Fifth  avenue,  $50,000;  Goelets. 

A.  I  don't  find  the  Goelets'  name  here. 

Mr.  Moss — You  see  your  books  are  not  exact. 
The  Witness — Gould,    Henry,    Roosevelt,  Osborne    and    Win- 
throp. 

Q.  You  have  Gould  there  |175,000  to  |200,000.  What  is  the 
next  propertj'?    A.  Heury.  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five. 

Q.  That  is  only  $10,000  increase.  What  is  the  next?  A. 
Fifty-three  to  sixty-five. 

Q.  That  is  |12,000  increase.  You  see  how  you  vary  between 
the  different  houses?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  judgment,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  block  12S4.  Let  us  see  how^  your  figures  vary  there. 
595  Fifth  avenue,  $85,000  to  $100,000,  17  per  cent.  The  next 
house,  597  Fifth  avenue,  from  $02,000  to  $85,000,  37  per  cent,  a 
difference  of  20  per  cent,  in  adjoining  buildings;  599  Fifth  avenue, 
from  $G0,000  to  $85,000,  41  per  cent;  GOl  Fifth  avenue,  $G5,000  to 
$90,000,  back  to  39  per  cent.;  G03  Fifth  avenue,  from  $51,000  to 
$70,000,  29  per  cent,  a  difference  of  10  per  cent,  between  the  two 
houses;  G05  Fifth  avenue  from  $GO,000  to  $80,000,  33  1-3  per  cent.; 
607  Fifth  avenue,  from  $G0,000  to  $80,000,  33  1-3  per  cent.;  609 
Fifth  avenue,  from  $100,000  to  $130,000,  30  per  cent.  There  you 
have  a  row  of  eight  houses,  ranging  from  17  per  cent,  to  41  per 
cent.,  all  adjacent  property.  Your  rate  of  increase  ranges  from 
17  per  cent,  to  41  per  cent.,  and  only  two  houses  are  alike  in  the 
whole  lot.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  change?  A.  I  didn't  con- 
sider percentages. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  basis  for  the  varying  valuations  on  the 
different  houses  in  that  row?    A.  My  opinion. 

Q.  Where  was  the  basis  for  it?  Is  there  anything  on  your 
book?  A.  There  might  have  been  in  some  cases.  There  is  some 
sales  here. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  your  book.  You  say  it  contains  all  the  in- 
formation. 

The  AVituess — Thai  is  all  the  sales  that  are  published. 
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Q.  ^\'hat  is  the  basis  for  that?  A.  Mr.  Flower  bought  one  ad- 
j.uning  his  there,  I  think,  for  §100,000. 

(2-  What  is  the  basis  there  for  this  irregular  increase?  A.  I 
dun't  consider  that  in  the  assessment.  I  know  nothing  about 
regular  increase.  I  assess  at  what  I  think  the  property  will  sell 
f(>r. 

Q.  Did  you  measure  the  property?    A.  Not  every  piece. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  value  of  the  structure  on  it?  A.  I  coa- 
fiidered  the  value. 

Q.  How  did  you  consider  it?    A.  I  looked  at  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  it  from?    A.  I  considered  what  it  was. 

Q.  \\'hat  experience  have  yori  had  in  looking  at  buildings  and 
finding  what  they  are  worth,  from  looking  at  them,  before  you 
got  into  the  tax  office?  A.  I  have  been  looking  at  them  for  forty 
years. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  outside  examination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  from  looking  at  a  building  outside  what 
the  interior  consti'uition  is?  A  building  might  cost  a  thousand 
dollars  or  ^10,000,  all  di'[)i'nding  on  the  manner  of  decoration  and 
interior  construction — whether  it  was  iron  ur  steel  or  wood?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  those  elements  enter  into  the  value  of  a  building?  A.  It 
enters  into  the  value  of  the  building  when  putting  it  up.  An  old 
building  I  judge  from  the  outside.  W'e  know  about  the  sort  of 
building  it  is.  H  built  for  a  private  house,  or  a  tenement  house, 
or  a  factorv,  we  know  about  it. 

Q.  How  numy  buildings  are  there  in  your  district?  A.  Twenty 
thousand.    I  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  nuiny  days  do  you  spend  in  inspecting  and  examining 
them?     A.  Very  nearly  four  months. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  days.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  examine  those  houses. 

I'he  AN'itness — And  go  through  them? 
The  Chairman — Yes. 


A.  I  don't  say  I  went  through  them.  I  examined  them  from 
ithe  fronts,  all  except  where  there  were  alterations  or  new  build- 
ings.   Them  we  went  through — I  went  through.    Wherever  there 
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was  an  alleralion  or  a  new  biiildiu};.  An  old  building,  we  have 
the  size  of  the  lot,  and  the  size  of  the  building  in  our  field  book, 
and  we  have  the  insurance  niajis  at  the  ot!ice  to  consult  in  case 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  and  we  know — we  can  tell  about  the 
time  of  the  building  from  the  look  of  it,  a  private  house  on  Fifth 
avenue.     1  see  a  great  many  of  them  built  in  my  time. 

Q.  In  getting  at  Sherry's,  for  instance,  did  you  examine  the 
plans  in  the  building  department?    A.  No. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  a  valuable  guide  to  you,  as  to  the  method 
of  construction  and  cost?  A.  Probably  it  would.  I  don't  know 
that  we  could  get  the  plans  from  the  building  department  to  look 
at  them. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried?    A.  No. 

Q.  Look  at  block  1285,  the  Democratic  club?  What  have  you 
given  there?  What  was  it  in  1898?  A.  The  Democratic  club, 
$125,000  to  1150,000. 

Q.  That  is  20  per  cent.  The  records  produced  by  Mr.  Feitner 
the  other  day  showed  that  the  Manhattan  club  was  increased 
from  1600,000  to  |850,000,  41  2-3  per  cent.  Now,  the  Democratio 
club  increase  is  only  |25,000.  Do  you  know  that  improvements 
have  been  put  in  the  building?    A.  Bome. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  .f50,000  had  been  spent  for  improvements 
to  the  building,  to  say  nothing  about  furnishings?  A.  Principally 
decorations  that  we  would  not  consider  in  assessing, 

Q.  Decorations  and  an  addition?  A.  There  was  an  addition. 
The  principal  cost  was  for  the  decorations. 

Q.  With  additions  and  decorations,  |!50.000  spent  on  the  build- 
ing, you  only  increased  it  .|25,000?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  that  your  judgment,  too?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  do  you  get  that  judgment?  A.  I  consider  that  a  fair 
compensation. 

Q.  Why  did  you  consider  it  fair?  A.  That  was  about  what  I 
thought  it  would  sell  for. 

Q.  When  a  building  had  been  increased  to  a  large  percentage 
of  value  by  improvements,  and  as  you  said  yesterday,  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  also  for  equalization,  why  should  not  that 
building  1i;ive  stood  a  larger  increase  than  20  jxt  cent.,  .if;2.~).00n"' 
A.  I  think  that  was  a  fair  increase. 

Q.  What  made  you  think  that?  A.  The  most  of  that  money 
was  spent  for  interior  decorations  that  you  spoke  of,  Mr.  Moas. 
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TIh'v  jiainted  tlic  ceilings  up  eh'gantly.  Tliey  have  nice  decora- 
ions:. 

Q.  You  increased  the  Lenox  Lyceum,  block  1294,  from  |200,000 
to  :i!240.0()0,  30  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  :i()  per  cent.  ^Vere  there  new  elaborate  decora- 
tions on  that  building?    A.  No. 

y.  Nothing  at  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  No  extension?    A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  You  increased  that  30  per  cent?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  building  which  had  the  extension  on  it,  and  the 
decorations,  you  only  increased  20  per  cent?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  just  the  way  you  thought  about  it,  was  it  not?  A. 
I  didn't  eonsidrr  yiercentages.  I  assessed  the  property.  I  didn't 
consider  percentages.  I  was  not  there  to  consider  percentages. 
I  was  there  to  assess. 

Mr.  Moss — They  run  thiough  fiom  7  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  in 
his  district,  house  after  house.  Now,  here  is  the  mayor's  house, 
block  1301,  increased  from  |1 2,000  to  |1 3,000,  only  8  per  cent. 
And  I  suppose  other  houses  in  tlie  same  way,  or  they  were  very 
nnuli  the  same. 

The  \\'itness — Where  is  that?  I  didn't  know  the  mayor  owned 
it? 

Mr.  .Moss — 135  East  Forty-sixth  street.  He  lives  there,  block 
1301. 

The  Witness — Oh,  yes.    Twelve  to  thirteen;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  the  adjoining  houses  there?  The  same?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  one  next  there  appears  to  be  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  How  about  the  next  one  after  that?  A.  That  was  $13,000; 
I  increased  it  the  same, 

Q.  Right  along  the  row?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  increases  along  that  row  were  about  eight  per  cent, 
and  then  we  run  up  to  30,  40  and  50,  and  I  guess  higher.  I  will 
not  risk  any  higher  because  I  do  not  see  them  just  at  the  moment? 
A.  T  do  not  think  tou  will  find  anv  over  50. 

Q.  You  really  were  trying  to  do  the  best  you  could,  were  you 
not?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — It  appears  that  the  weekly  reports  that  were  called 
for  yesterday  have  mostly  been  destroyed  and  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  this  witness's  district  to  show  his  weekly  reports. 
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Mr.  Feitner — I  wish  to  say  in  relation  to  that,  tbey  are  never 
kept.  They  are  only  memorandum  reports  for  the  guidance  of  the 
commissioners  and  the  chief  deputy,  so  as  to  see  that  the  men  are 
working  in  their  districts,  and  how  far  they  are  progressing,  and 
Bo  on. 

The  Chairman — In  whose  custody  do  they  go? 

Mr.  Feitner — The  chief  deputy's. 

The  Chairman — And  he  destroys  them. 

Mr.  Bell — They  are  thrown  out  as  waste.  After  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary they  are  of  no  use. 

The  Chairman — What  means  have  the  commissioners  then,  of 
knowing  that  they  are  doing  their  work,  if  that  is  all  destroyed. 

Mr.  Feitner — It  is  all  in  the  records. 

Mr.  Bell — These  are  only  to  keep  track  of  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  field. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

In  block  1337 — that  is  a  block  that  has  some  breweries  in  it. 

Q.  There  is  the  David  Jones  Brewing  Company,  and  the  Rup- 
pert  Brewing  Company  in  that  block.  Do  you  find  them?  A. 
J.  D.  Jones,  is  that  it? 

Q.  Yes,  and  Ruppert.  There  is  no  increase  at  all  there,  is 
there?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  brewing  business  there  stands  exactly  as  it  did  in  block 
1352.  The  Equitable  Gas  Light  Company,  the  increase  is  from 
$300,000  to  1375,000.  The  same  gas  company,  block  1353,  the 
increase  is  from  .f375,000  to  |450,000.  Block  1367,  Peter  Doelger 
Brewing  Company,  -f 373,000;  no  increase.  How  do  you  figure  out 
increase  on  the  gas  plants  and  no  increase  on  the  brewing  plants? 
A.  In  my  judgment  the  gas  assessment  was  low.  I  thought  it 
would  sell  for  more  than  it  was  assessed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  gas  property?  A.  Only  the 
building  that  was  there  and  the  ground. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  gas  tanks?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  gas  tank  costs?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out  what  a  gas  tank  costs?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  machinery  of  a  brewery  costs?  A. 
About. 

Q.  You  do?  How  did  you  come  to  know  that?  A.  I  know 
machinery  costs  a  lot  of  money. 
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Q.  Of  course  it  does.  How  is  it  you  know  wnat  the  machinery 
of  a  brewery  costs,  and  you  do  not  know  what  the  machinery  of 
a  gas  company  costs?     A.  I  wouldn't  know  exactly. 

Q.  And  you  start  out  to  assess  them  both?  A,  I  don't  assess 
on  the  cost. 

Q.  But  the  cost  is  an  element  for  you  to  consider,  is  it  not?  A. 
I  generally  consider  about  what  they  cost. 

Q.  And  if  you  did  not  know  about  what  was  the  cost  of  gas 
tanks,  whv  did  vou  not  find  out?  A.  I  considered  that  I  knew 
about  what  it  cost. 

Q.  You  considered  you  knew  about?    A.  Near  enough. 

Q.  But  it  was  your  business  to  be  just  as  fair  to  one  kind  of 
property  as  to  another,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  could  you  be  if  you  did  not  know,  and  did  not  try  to 
find  out?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  assist  me  much. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  block  fully  built  up  with  houses,  you  would 
have  to  make  as  many  separate  examinations  as  there  were 
bouses,  would  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  good  many  examinations?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  have  a  block  upon  which  there  is  substantially  two 
or  three  or  four  gas  tanks?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  no  more  labor  to  examine  the  property  of  a  gas  com- 
pany, on  a  block  occupied  as  they  occupy  it,  than  to  carefully  ex- 
amine each  one  of  the  numerous  houses  that  may  be  on  a  built 
up  block,  is  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  So  you  could  do  it,  if  you  wanted  to?     A.  I  did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  what  those  tanks  cost?    A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  out  about  them?  A.  ^Yhat  I  considered 
they  cost. 

Q.  What  did  you  consider?  Did  you  ask  them  what  they  paid 
for  them?  Did  you  go  to  any  contractor,  engaged  in,  that  kind  of 
business,  and  find  out  what  such  things  were  worth?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Bell  what  they  were  worth?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  taxpayer  what  they  were  worth?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  they  were  worth,  did  you?  A. 
About  what  they  were  worth. 

Q.  What  were  they  worth?  A.  I  don't  remember  what  I  con- 
sidered them  worth  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  land  worth?  What  is  that  block  worth 
there,  where  you  increased  the  assessment  on  the  gas  company? 
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What  was  the  land  itself  worth?     A.  I  coucludod  together  tli(^y 
were  worth  just  what  I  assessed  them.     They  would  sell  for  it. 

The  Chairman — I  find  on  the  figures  the  witness  has  given,  that 
he  considers  about  20.000  separate  parcels  of  property,  and  houses 
in  the  district,  and  that  he  spent  about  100  days  work  on  it  — 
that  it  would  make  about  200  houses  each  day  to  examine. 

The  ^Yitness — I  may  be  wrong  about  the  number  of  houses, 
then.  I  never  inquired  into  that.  That  was  a  guess.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  district  is  from  Fortieth  to  Seventy-ninth,  and  from 
Sixth  avenue  to  East  River.  I  never  calculated  the  number  of 
buildings  that  were  there,  because  it  never  was  of  enough  im- 
portance to  me.  That  was  a  guess,  or  estimate  of  what  the  num- 
ber was. 

The  Chairman— I  took  your  figures.  On  your  owm  figures  you 
would  necessarily  pass  upon  200  houses  a  day. 

The  Witness — Perhaps  the  figures  are  not  accurate.  I  don't 
know.  But  if  there  were  not  any  improvements  we  could  do 
that.     We  can  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  five  or  six  hours. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  This  block,  1353,  that  you  increased  from  |375,000  to  $450,- 
000,  on  the  Equitable  Gas  Light  Company,  is  away  over  on  the 
East  River?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  runs  from  Forty-first  street  to  Fort^'-second  street,  and 
from  First  avenue  to  the  East  River.  Is  that  as  valuable  laud 
as  the  land  of  the  brewery  that  you  assessed  up  near  Second 
avenue,  and  did  not  increase?  A.  I  would  not  consider  it  as 
valuable. 

Q,  Now,  then,  the  land  where  you  increased  is  not  as  valuable 
as  the  land  where  you  did  not  increase.  Where  did  you  make 
the  difference?     A.  I  didn't  consider  the  1898  assessment. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  speaking  about  the  1898  assessment. 
The  Witness — But  you  are  when  you  talk  about  increase.     I 
don't  know  anything  about  increase. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  not  only  the  figures  of  1898? 
The  Witness — I  did  not  consider  them. 
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Mr.  Moss— Vuu  have  not  only  ^^'^^,  ^"t  1897,  189G,  1895  and 
1894  in  your  book,  running  right  through  the  administrations? 

The  Witness — Yes.  sir:  all  somebody  else's  work,  which  I  know 
notliing  about. 

Mr.  Moss — and  all  substantially  agreeing;  running  through 
two  administrations.  How  do  you  assume  to  disagree  with  the 
work  done  by  your  predecessors  for  several  years  back? 

The  Witness — The  law  tells  me  to  assess  on  my  judgment,  not 
the  other  man's  judgment. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  judgment  that 
you  have.  The  responsibility  is  upon  those  who  select  you.  That 
is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not?     A.  No,  sir;  I  mean  just  what  I  say. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  the  block  which  you  say  is  not 
80  valuable  as  the  brewing  block  that  you  did  not  increase,  block 
l.'{."j;j,  from  Forty-first  street  to  Forty-second  street,  and  from 
Sixth  avenue  to  East  Kiver.  containing  the  gas  plant.  What  is 
that  block  of  land  wortli  without  the  gas  tanks?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  judgment?  A.  I  don't  know.  I  would 
want  to  have  more  time  to  consider  it. 

Q.  There  are  your  books  that  you  worked  on,  and  you  have 
considered  it  and  you  have  made  the  assessment,  and  people  have 
got  to  pay  on  that  assessment?  A,  I  don't  remember  how  I  di- 
vided the  ground  from  the  building  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  figures  in  existence?     A.  No. 

Q.  Why,  Mr.  Commissioner,  have  you  not  in  the  tax  ofiQce  a 
plan,  similar  to  such  a  plan  as  real  estate  brokers  have?  Mr. 
Ryan,  the  real  estate  broker  has  a  plant  which  shows  every  sale 
and  every  mortgage  on  every  lot  and  piece  of  property  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  so  that  Mr.  Kyau  at  once  can  give  an  expert 
judgment  upon  the  value  of  any  piece  of  property  in  New  Y^'ork. 
He  has  got  the  data.  Have  you  not  such  a  thing  as  that  in  the 
tax  oftice?     A.  Our  field  books. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  have  got?  Just  these  desultory  figures  upon 
miscellaneous  field  books?     A.  All  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  no  card  sj'stem?  Hare  you  no  cabinet  full  of 
cards,  showing  these  things,  so  that  a  deputy  could  go  and  con- 
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suit  the  books  in  every  particular  department?    A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Feitner — We  have  just  initiated  that  system  for  the  first 
time.     It  only  came  in  within  the  last  few  months. 

Q.  Thank  yon.  We  are  glad  to  get  that.  I  ask  you  again,  tell 
me  the  probable  value  of  that  block  where  you  ran  up  the  assess- 
ment?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  now,  offhand. 

Q.  What  were  the  tanks  on  it  worth?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea?     A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  express  it  now. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  How  did  you  reach  these  figures  on  your  book? 

The  Witnesfi — The  assessments? 
The  Chairman — Yes. 

A.  I  don't  remember  what  I  considered  the  tanks  or  the  real 
estate  worth  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  no  data  or  memorandum  of  it?  A.  I  have  no 
memorandum  or  data  of  it,  no. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  If  a  property  owner  should  feel  aggrieved  at  your  assess- 
ment, and  should  take  the  matter  into  court  to  have  it  reduced, 
and  should  say  that  you  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  him,  because 
you  have  not  moved  the  breweries  up  a  bit,  although  they  were 
in  a  more  advantageous  position;  suppose  he  should  say  that,  and 
you  were  put  forward  to  represent  the  city  and  show  the  method 
you  had  adopted  to  give  him  a  fair  valuation,  how  could  you 
do  it?  A.  I  would  testify  that  I  considered  that  was  a  fair  as- 
sessment, and  that  that  is  what  it  would  sell  for. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  more  than  wo  have  here  before  us?  A. 
Nothing;  not  a  thing. 

Q.  Is  that  so  generally  through  the  office?  A.  So  I  under- 
stand. Mr.  Mazet,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  front  of  this  book 
will  show  the  total  number  of  lot  numbers  in  each  block,  and 
that  will  give  us  about  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  property; 
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and  I  find  in  this  one  I  have  here  2987  in  volume  2.  On  the  front 
page  jou  will  find  in  each  of  these  field  books  about  the  number 
of  individual  f)lots. 

A  recess  was  taken  until  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— 2.15  P.  M. 

Present,  of  the  committee,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Cos- 
tello,  Mr.  Fallows,  Mr.  Eoffnian,  Mr.  Boland. 

ASA  BIRD  GARDINER,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

The  Witness — Mr.  Chairman,  I  received,  after  I  came  out  of 
Supreme  Court,  about  quarter  of  12  to-dav,  the  polite  notice 
jou  sent  me,  through  Mr.  McKenna,  that  you  would  like  to  see 
me  this  morning;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  I  thought  I  would 
come  down  this  afternoon.  I  am  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county,  sir;  and  as  such  oflficer  I  do  not  report  to  anybody  or 
to  any  other  officer.  I  am  not  required  under  the  law  to  make 
any  report.  The  cases  which  are  dismissed,  or  on  which  the 
defendants  are  discharged  on  their  own  recognizance,  are  court 
records.  I  don't  know  what  is  done  by  the  clerks  of  the  courts. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  go  into  open  court,  or  any  one 
of  my  assistants,  and  make  a  motion  in  open  court,  or  submit 
the  indictment,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  court,  and  then 
the  court  acts  on  its  own  motion.  There  are  no  published  rec- 
ords in  the  office.  Whatever  I  do  in  my  office  I  do  under  the 
confidence  that  is  reposed  in  me  under  the  terms  of  my  election 
and  my  tenure  of  office.  There  is  no  public  record  of  the  cases 
that  are  pending  in  the  district  attorney's  office. 

Q.  There  is  no  record  of  the  cases  which  lay  there  for  years, 
sometimes,  commonly  called  pigeonholed  cases,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  apply  that  term  to  them?  A.  Well,  yes;  the  original  indict- 
ments remain  by  law  now  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  either 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  General  Sessions,  or,  if  they  have 
been  removed  into  the  Supreme  Court,  the  clerk  of  the  court  of 
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GL'Tii'i-al  SL'Ssions  is,  ex  ofticio  by  dcputization  of  the  county  clerk, 
the  deiuity  clerk  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  But  what  public  record  is  there  in  your  office  or  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  by  which  any  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  county  or  the  State  could  go  and  see  at  once 
liow  ninny  cases  there  are  that  have  been  pending  two  years  or 
more?     There  is  not  any,  is  there?     A.  Yes.     In  the  clerk's  of- 
fice are  the  original   indictments.     For  the  convenience  of  my 
office  I  only  have  copies  of  those.     Those  original  indictments 
have  upon  them  the  record  of — for  example,  an  assistant  has 
had  ilie  ciise  iu  Part  1   we  will  say.     His  name  appears  there 
in  the  pari,  or  in  Part  2,  and  so  on,  and  then  you  have  got  to 
go  to  the  record  of  the  court  to  ascertain  what  disposition  was 
made  of  it.     The  only  thing  of  a  public  nature  is  the  indictment 
itself.     That  is  a  separate  paper  for  each  case,  separately  folded, 
filed  away  in  bunches  in  iron  boxes,  and  if  anyone  wants  to  find 
out  the  condition  of  things  or  number  of  such  cases  he  has  got 
to  go  through  a  mass  of  indictments  and  examine  each  indict- 
ment for  itself;  but  if  anybody  wants  to  Ivnow  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  any  indictments,  I  have  confidential  records  in  my  office 
for  the  convenience  of  my  staff  and  myself  that  I  always  put 
at  the  service  of  anybody  for  that  purpose.      Whoever  comes 
there  always  gets  the  information  in  two  minutes— entire  his- 
tory   of    the    case.     Those    are    confidential    records.     I    don't 
mean    to    saj'   anybody    can    have    the    use    of    them.     I    might 
not    know    how    fiir    that    would    go;    but    since    my    admin- 
istration   I    h;i\e    innde   a    practice    that    if    anybody    wrote   to 
me  or  called  to  know  of  the  situation  of  any  indictments,  they 
immediately   had    the  information.     I    have   it   for   my   personal 
use  and  for  such  purposes    as    I  may  conceive  to  be  properly 
served.     T  can  see,  for  example,  too  many  of  a  particular  class 
of  indictments  are  not  filling  up  on  us,  and  to  see  also  where 
fre(]uently  a  case  will  go  on  the  docket  a  number  of  times  and 
go  ofi"  for  one  reason  or  another.     Now,   in  addition  to  that  I 
have  another  method   which   I   have  inaugui-ated.     Every   trial 
assistant  has  before  him,  on  a  long  sheet,  the  name  of  every  case 
upon  his  docket  for  that  day.     Opposite  that  he  has  got  to  put 
the  disposition  of  it  and  why.     He  signs  that,  and  at  night  sends 
that  in  to  the  chief  clerk  and  a  copy  to  me,  so  I  keep  track  of 
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vvei-ytbing.  That  iipplics  to  the  busiuess  that  is  boiug  done  now 
by  my  staff,  but  doi's  not  shed  any  li^'ht  n])on  the  accumulated 
indictments  from  other  days,  far  back.  I  luid  to  go  to  those  in- 
dictments, of  wliich  we  had  copies,  and  look  them  through  and 
<sef  what  the  situation  of  them  was,  and  then  keeping 
track  of  present  cases,  for  our  tombs  were  so  small,  hav- 
ing been  built  sixty  years  ago  for  a  very  much  dimin- 
ished population  compared  to  the  j>resent,  that  with  seven 
police  magistrate  courts  going  all  the  time,  if  we  did  not  keep 
anxiously  watching — it  is  overcrowded,  and  even  now  there  are 
two  in  a  cell.  There  are  very  few  cases  pending  which  are  over 
two  years  old.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  give  you  the  tigures  now. 
I  can  give  it  to  you  in  a  day  or  two;  but  from  my  report  I  es- 
tablished when  I  came  into  the  office,  that  every  member  of  the 
staff,  and  every  chief  (»f  bureau  should  meet  on  the  last  day  of 
the  term  for  consultation,  and  every  man,  every  trial  assistant, 
has  to  make  a  report  in  writing,  and  every  head  of  bureau  ha» 
to  make  a  report  in  writing;  and  if  there  is  any  important  case 
has  arisen  on  trial  that  involves  some  new  principle  it  has  to  be 
stated  in  the  report,  and  then  we  discuss  it,  and  so,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  there  are  my  rejjorts  for  the  term  that  ended  last 
Saturday.  I  fancy  we  have  hardly  anything  left  over  two  years, 
except  some  that  are  all  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  courts.  In 
fact  I  expect  to  clean  oni  every  one  of  them  before  the  end  of 
this  month.  As  district  attorney  I  claim  the  right  and  exercise 
the  right  of  determining  what  cases  shall  be  tried  and  where  they 
shall  be  tried,  and  when  they  shall  be  tried.  That  is  my  consti- 
tutional prerogative. 

(.1  You  do  not  recognize  any  right  in  the  court  to  demand  that 
any  class  of  cases  shall  be  tried,  or  any  particular  case  shall  be 
tried,  or  that  it  shall  be  tried  by  any  particular  member  of  your 
office,  that  it  shall  be  tried  at  any  particular  time  or  in  any  par- 
ticular part.  As  I  understand  your  views,  the  court  has  a  court 
room  provided,  a  judge  is  elected  to  go  to  that  court  and  sit  and 
try  such  cases  as  you  select  to  present  to  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  he  has  no  right  to  make  up  a  calendar,  no  right  to  at- 
tempt to  control  any  calendar — that  is  all  your  prerogative?     A. 
Y>s.     As  Judge  Blanchard  said  to  me  the  other  day,  said  he: 
112 
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"  I  sit  here  merely  to  try  the  cases  which  the  district  attorney 
submits,"  but  although  that  is  the  immemorial  practice  of  the 
crown  attorney  originally  here,  and  of  the  prosecutor  of  the  pleas 
all  over  the  country,  and  of  the  district  attorney  for  the  United 
States    here,    Mr.    Burnett,    as    well    as    all    district    attorneys 

7  7  */ 

— nevertheless  after  a  case  has  been  put  before  the  court  for 
trial,  then  it  becomes  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  court  and  orders 
of  the  court.  As  soon  as  a  case  has  begun  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  court, 

Q.  Not  until  you  actually  begin  it,  and  begin  to  impanel  the 
jury,  has  the  court  any  control  of  it?  A.  A  little  earlier.  To-day, 
in  the  kidnapping  cases — and  I  thought  I  would  be  here,  but  I 
was  arguing  against  quashing  the  indictments,  and  against  giv- 
ing copies  of  the  minutes  and  so  on;  and  after  all  those  pleas  had 
been  brushed  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  denied,  then  I 
asked  the  court  to  fix  a  day  for  trial,  next  Wednesday.  I  am 
bound  by  that.  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  put  any  particular  class 
of  cases  before  any  particular  judge;  for  instance,  I  can  select 
excise  cases,  and  compel  the  judge  to  try  excise  cases  all  the 
month  if  I  want  to  dispose  of  a  lot  of  excise  cases.  I  can  do  that. 
Of  course  there  would  be  public  reasons,  why,  just  like  in  appear- 
ing before  one  of  the  judges — I  claim  to  have  that  power.  I  have, 
too.     There  is  in  criminal  cases  no  calendar  practice;  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  defendant's  attorney  has  nothing  whatever  to  say 
legally  about  the  time  or  the  way  that  his  case  shall  be  presented ; 
he  has  not  his  calendar  day  in  court,  as  we  have  in  civil  cases; 
he  has  to  go  when  you  call  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  defendant  who  is  under  indictment  has  no  power 
to  compel  you  to  try  his  case  either,  has  he?    A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  delay  the  trial  of  his  case  he  may  move  to  have  it 
set  for  its  trial,  and  if  it  be  unduly  delayed  he  may  move  to  have 
the  indictment  dismissed?  A.  He  may  move  to  have  the  indict- 
ment dismissed,  unless  a  good  reason  is  shown. 

Q.  But  he  cannot  compel  you  to  try  a  case?  A.  Every  district 
attorney  is  allowed  by  the  Code  two  months  after  indictment  is 
found,  one  month  being  the  month 

Q.  Doesn't  it  give  to  the  district  attorney  a  very  great  advan- 
tage over  the  attorney  for  the  defendant?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  years. 
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Q.  Uh,  yej<,  1  know  thai;  but  is  not  the  practical  effect  of  it  to 
give  to  the  State's  attorney  an  advantage  over  the  defendant's 
attorney  in  that  he  is  able  to  select  his  forum,  he  is  able  to  select 
his  time,  he  is  able  to  withhold  the  case  from  trial  or  push  it  to 
trial,  and  as  he  has  prepared  the  case  he  can  adjust  his  move- 
ments to  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  the  defendant's  attorney 
on  the  other  side  must  take  what  he  can  get;  isn't  that  so?  A. 
Well,  to  a  certain  extent,  yes;  because  there  are  questions  of 
public  criminal  justice  coming  in. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  to  be  sure?  A.  For  example,  to  illustrate,  last 
month  I  had  a  man  named  Mullins — and  I  did  not  lose  any  ap- 
peals— have  not  since  I  have  been  in  office 

Q.  Was  that  a  murder  case?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  convicted?     A.  He  was  convicted. 

Q.  And  there  is  an  appeal,  and  you  say  he  will  be  electrocuted? 
A.  He  will  be  electrocuted.  I  have  not  lost  any  appeals  thus 
far,  except  two  old  cases  from  previous  administrations,  and  we 
had  a  conviction  affirmed  this  week  in  that  case.  To  illustrate, 
Mullins  was  there  over  a  year,  and  yet  we  did  not  dare  go  to 
trial.  The  principal  witness  was  in  Massachusetts,  a  woman,  and 
she  declared  she  would  not  come.  He  found  it  out;  he  wrote  to 
all  the  papers,  the  Tribune  and  the  other  papers;  he  wrote  to  the 
judges,  declaring  he  was  an  innocent  man,  and  demanding  that 
he  be  put  on  trial;  but  at  last  we  induced  that  woman  to  come  over 
into  a  northern  county — I  shall  not  go  into  any  details  about  it — 
but  we  then  had  her  within  the  jurisdiction  and  brought  her 
down;  and  he  had  written,  I  believe  that  very  day,  to  some  paper 
protesting  against  his  being  held  in  confinement,  but  his  face  was 
as  long  as  a  horse  collar  when  he  came  into  court  and  saw  that 
woman  there.  Now  he  is  going  to  the  electric  chair.  There  is 
an  illustration  of  where  we  could  not,  as  a  rule,  make  it  known — - 
show  our  hand, 

Q.  Then  the  district  attorney,  in  addition  to  these  powers,  he 
has  the  sole  right  to  advise  the  grand  jury?  A.  No;  the  court 
also. 

Q.  But  I  mean  as  counsel  he  is  the  only  lawyer  that  is  allowed 
before  the  grand  jury?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  grand  jury  are  required  to  take  his  advice?  A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  work  of  the  grand  jury  is  practically  a  n-floctioa 
of  the  legal  views  of  the  district  attorney — practically  60?  A. 
Well,  in  ordinary  working,  the  cases  where  they  will  ask  the 
opinion  of  a  district  attorney  are  simple  cases.  One  we  had  last 
niontli  where  in  j)aying  my  respects  to  them  I  asked,  I  having 
expressed  strongly  in  the  coroner's  incjuest  my  own  views  on 
which  a  prisoner  had  been  held,  I  asked  that  I  might  be  excused 

Q.  ^^'ell,  there  are  cases  of  public  interest  where  you  do  makt- 
court,  which  they  did. 

Q.  ^Vell,  there  are  cases  of  public  interest  where  you  do  make 
it  j-our  business  and  make  it  your  daity  to  go  before  the  grand 
jury?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  to  advise  them  and  see  that  thev  do  tlieir  dutv.     A 
Yes. 

Q.  Such  a  case  was  this  case  of  Molineux?  A.  Yes,  that  was 
a  case  where  I  asked  to  be  excused  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Were  you  not  represented?  A.  They  were  there  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  to  assist  in  presenting  the  evidence,  because  it  was 
very  complicated. 

Q.  Some  of  your  assistants  were  there?  A.  Yes,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  to  be  excused  personally?  A.  As  I  have 
just  told  you,  before  the  coroners's  inquest  I  had  my  own  opinions 
very  strongly  and  the  corner's  inquest  held  the  party.  And  the 
holding  of  the  party  was  in  accordance  with  the  views  that  I  had 
expressed.  Tlien  when  it  came  before  the  grand  jury  I  desired 
not  to  appear  personally.  I  desired  that  I  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  advise  them  on  a  question  of  law,  but  asked  them  to  go 
to  the  court.  I  saw  no  objections  to  expressing  my  views  while 
it  was  before  the  coroner,  because  I  was  prosecuting  officer  thert 

Q.  What  happened  to  change  your  views  as  to  your  duties  or 
as  to  the  ethics  of  the  case  when  it  was  before  the  grand  jury?  A. 
Oh,  no  change  as  to  the  ethics  at  all,  as  it  was  in  the  alternative, 
that  they  could  either  come  to  me  for  advice,  because  under  the 
decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  here  last  week  in  158  New  York, 
the  distric-t  attorney  is  a  quasi  judicial  officer 

Q.  But  when  you  appeared  before  the  coroner  and  endeavored 
to  secure  a  certain  result,  you  did  it  from  the  convictions  that 
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were  in  vour  mind,  and  von  did  it  because  of  vour  dutv,  and  voa 
did  it  because  it  was  a  prosecution?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Isn't  a  proceeding  before  the  grand  jury  in  the  nature  of  a 
preliminary  prosecution?     A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is 

Q.  Prosecuting  evidence?     A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  an  exparte  statement  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution? 
A.  But  they  deeire  to  have  also  witnesses  pro  and  con. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  public  duty  to  perform  to  secure  the  holding 
of  Mr.  Molineux  sufficient  to  lead  you  into  those  steps  before  the 
coroner,  why  wasn't  it  equally  your  duty  as  prosecuting  officer 
of  the  county,  rej)resenting  the  i)eople,  to  stand  for  the  same  thing 
before  the  grand  jury?  A.  It  was  ecjually  my  duty  to  advise  them 
if  they  wished  me  to,  and  had  not  said  they  would  go  to  the  court. 

Q.  That  proceeding  before  the  coroner  was  rather  a  lengthy 
proceeding  waen't  it?     A.  Three  weeks. 

Q.  Unusually  long  and  unusually  careful  work  was  done  for  a 
coroner's  inquest?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  under  your  direction  and  advisement 
wasn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  thing?  A.  Well,  I  can't 
say  I  took  a  personal  interest. 

Q.  I  mean  an  official  interest?  A.  Official  interest,  because  my 
personal  feelings  were  very,  very — I  felt  very  badly  over  the  whole 
thing. 

Q.  A  personal  official  interest?  A.  Because  the  father  of  the 
prisoner  had  been  my  friend  for  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  It  is  said  you  stated  publicly  that  you  would  thrown  up 
your  hands  with  joy,  substantially  that,  if  the  grand  jury  failed 
to  indict  Molineux?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  anvthing  of 
that  kind. 

D.  Didn't  you  express  your  hope  that  he  would  not  be  indioted 
to  anybody?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  saw  the  statement,  did  you  not,  that  I  refer  to?  A.  Oh, 
I  see  so  many;  I  see  lots  to-day  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  that  public  statement?  A.  I  don't  recall  that. 
I  don't  read  the  newspapers  every  day. 

Q.  That  you  stated  that  General  Molineux  was  your  comrade  and 
that  you  had  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  the  matter,  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  Molineuxs  and  you  would  be  very  much  relieved  if 
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the  grand  jury,  looking  at  the  matter  fairly  and  bone^jtly  should 
fail  to  bring  in  an  indictment?-  A.  Xo,  I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  such  remark. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  a  feeling  of  that  kind  that  led  you  to  stay  away 
from  the  grand  jury,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  General  Molineux, 
and  a  hope  that  while  they  were  fully  investigating  the  matter  it 
would  not  come  to  the  pass  of  putting  Molineux  on  trial  for  his 
life?    A.  No,  sir,  it  was  not;  because  I  firmly  believed  him  guilty. 

Q.  You  do?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  are  exhausting  every  etfort  to 
hold  him. 

Q.  If  you  firmly  believe  him  guilty,  why  did  you  not  then,  as 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  county,  backed  by  all  the  great  resources 
that  you  have  pereoually,  your  personal  power,  knowledge  and 
influence,  go  in  before  the  grand  jury  and  insist  upon  an  indict- 
ment? A.  I  never  do  that,  sir;  I  have  been  brought  up  in  a  dif- 
ferent school. 

Q.  But  your  assistants  were  there  doing  all  that  they  could? 
A.  They  were  trying  to  present  the  evidence. 

Q.  But  were  they  not  trying  to  present  the  evidence  to  show 
that  Molineux  was  guilty?  A.  That  is  the  duty  of  my  office.  But 
if  they  want  also  evidence  on  the  other  side,  it  is  my  dufty  to 
present  that. 

Q.  If  the  grand  jury  calls  for  it?    A.  So  we  did. 

Q.  It  is  the  duty  of  your  office,  and  of  any  enlightened  prose- 
cutor's office  when  it  has  once  made  up  its  mind  to  a  theory  of 
guilt,  to  press  for  an  indictment  against  a  person  whom  it  believes 
to  be  guilty — that  is  its  duty,  isn't  it?  A.  I  would  not  like  to 
go  as  far  as  that.  It  is  our  duty — you  will  find  it  all  set  forth 
in  158  New  York,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  a  few  days  ago — it 
ifi  our  duty  to  present  enough  evidence  to  the  prosecution  to  en- 
able the  grand  jury  to  come  to  a  verdict  upon  it. 

Q.  That  is  it,  that  is  it  exactly.  A.  You  know  what  the  Code 
Bays,  if  there  is  anything  that  seems  to  need  definite  explanation 
then  they  may  call  for  other  witnesses,  and  so  far  as  my  staff 
ig  concerned  who  were  assigned  to  the  grand  jury,  they  have  the 
Bame  idea  as  myself,  and  that  is  whenever  I  think  that  a  case  has 
come  up  improvidently  from  the  committing  magistrate,  where 
it  may  be  to  the  advantage  to  a  man  to  go  before  the  grand  jury, 
time  and  again  I  have  sent  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  grand 
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jury  in  order  that  they  might  summon  the  defendant  himself 
Hardly  a  day  that  we  do  not  have  some  such  case,  but  we  cannot 
do  it  always,  because  that  would  ruin  business. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  District  Attorney,  in  laying  the  matter  before  the 
coroner — you  had  already  considered  the  relative  position  of 
Molineux  and  Cornish  upon  the  proofs  that  you  had  in  your  case? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  hand?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  all  of  the  facts  in  your  hand  you  had  concluded 
to  press  for  the  holding  of  Molineux?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Believing  him  to  be  the  guilty  party?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  the  evidence  presented  before  the  grand  jury 
presented  by  assistants  of  yours  who  had  the  same  view  that  yoa 
had — did  your  assistants  who  handles  the  grand  jury  have  the 
same  view  of  Molineux's  relation  to  the  case  that  you  had?  A. 
Well,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that  positively.  Mr.  Uuger,  who  has 
appeared  particularly  with  the  grand  jury,  grown  up  in  the  office, 
was  there;  I  asked  the  trial  assistants  who  had  been  in  the 
coroner's  inquest  and  knew  the  evidence  there — you  see  there 
were  a  good  many  witnesses  to  be  examined 

Q.  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  the  question  is  whether  they  had  the 
same  view  as  to  the  guilty  i)arty  that  you  had.  I  assume  that 
you  know  so  important  a  matter  as  that  when  you  stayed  out  of 
the  grand  jury  room  from  motives  of  delicacy — I  assume  that  you 
know  and  did  know  then  what  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  were 
that  stood  in  your  place?  A.  I  did  not  stay  out  from  motives  of 
delicacy — I  asked  to  be  excused  from  giving  any  advice  to  the 
grand  jury  on  that  subject. 

Q.  I  know,  but  I  assume  it  was  a  matter  of  delicacy,  because 
otherwise  your  duty,  as  I  understand  the  duty  of  the  district  at- 
torney, would  be  to  advise  them,  especially  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  that  matter  was.  How  did  you  relieve  yourself 
from  the  duty  of  guiding  the  grand  jury  as  to  matters  of  law 
in  a  matter  of  such  great  consequence  as  that  was?  A.  Well, 
they  had  the  court  right  there  with  them  to  give  it  to  them.  If 
thev  had  not  had  the  court,  I  should  have  had  to  have  done  it. 

Q.  To  be  sure;  but  the  law  expressly  provides A.  In  the 

alternative. 

Q.  That  the  district  attorney  shall  be  the  legal  adviser,  and  as 
a  matter  of  practice  the  grand  jury  will  go  to  the  court  when  it 
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is  uot  satisfied  witli  tlie  advice  (»f  the  district  attorney?  A.  No, 
oil.  no;  that  is  not  the  wav  of  it.  If  von  luive  grot  the  Code  of 
Procedure  here  you  will  see  it  is  a  little  ditl'erent;  and  the  court 
always  charges  the  j,'rand  jury  eveiy  month  and  reads  from  that 
clause  of  the  Code — either  the  court  or  the  district  attorney. 

C^.  1  know  that  j)erfectly  well?    A.  You  have  practiced  there. 

Q.  1  have  practiced  in  the  criminal  courts  a  little.  Where  has 
there  been  another  case — what  otlu-r  case  has  there  been  since 
yon  have  been  district  attornev  where  you  have  declined  to  ad- 
vise  the  jury  and  directed  them  to  go  to  the  court  instead?  A.  I 
never  declined  to  do  it.    I  simply  asked  to  be  excused. 

Q.  A\'hat  other  case  was  there  where  you  asked  to  be  excused, 
besides  the  Moliueux  case?  A.  I  think  that  is  the  only  one  where 
I  have  publicly  and  openly  and  formally  expressed  a  iirm  opinion, 
and  these  other  cases  that  come  up  from  committing  magistrates 
and  so  on  1  can  onJv  know  in  the  baldest  kind  of  wav  about  the 
cases. 

Q.  But,  sir,  if  you  yourself  became  personally  excused  by  re- 
maining away  from  the  grand  jury,  still  you  were  represented  by 
yt)ur  subordinates,  but  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
impossible  that  your  subordinates  could  develop  the  testimony 
without  giving  to  the  jurj-  some  of  their  views;  the  very  way  in 
which  testimony  is  developed  reflects  the  mental  position  of  the 
man  who  is  developing  the  testimony?  A.  You  see  before  the 
grand  ]wTy  it  is  the  evidence  for  the  people  that  is  submitted 
always  only. 

Q.  That  is  true?  A.  That  must  be  put  in  a  logical  and 
sequential  manner. 

•  Q.  It  always  represents  the  view  of  the  man  who  has  de- 
veloped it?  He  determines  the  logical  order — the  logical  order 
of  asking  the  questions  is  a  reflection  of  his  mind  and  judgment? 
A.  He  may.  but  it  often  does  happen  that  the  very  trial  assistant 
•who  goes  in  at  the  request  of  the  grand  jury — because  he  don't 
go  there  unless  the  grand  jury  request  it — he  may  have  in  his 
mind  an  idea  that  the  man  is  innocent. 

Q.  Although  you  remain  out  of  the  grand  jury,  you  do  not 
really  stay  out  of  it  altogether  because  your  trusted  assistants 
were  in  there?  A.  The  grand  jury  felt  the  need  of  having  some- 
body with  them  who  had  legal  knowledge  in  putting  questions 
where  there  were  so  many  experts  and  so  much  expert  testimony; 
and   on  the  previous  indictment,  previous  hearing  before  the 
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grand  jury,  .some  evidence  had  gotten  in  wliitli  tlie  court  said  was 
illegal. 

Q.  Then  I  recur  to  the  question,  did  yon  know  the  views  of 
the  gentlemen  who  liandled  the  grand  jury,  respecting  the 
probable  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mr.  Molineux — did  you  know  what 
they  thought  about  it?  A.  I  did  not  as  to  Mr.  Unger  at  all.  Mr. 
Osborne,  of  course,  had  been  with  me  in  the  coroner's  inquest; 
he  knew  princii)ally  all  the  witnesses  that  they  would  produce 
there. 

Q.  He  was  the  closest  nuin  to  you  on  the  case  except  ^Mc- 
Intyre?    A.  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

il  Did  not  Mr.  Mclntyre  have  all  to  do  with  it  at  the  begin- 
ning?   A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  A\'as  not  Mr.  Mclntyre  the  gentleman  from  your  office  who 
first  went  to  the  house  where  the  dealh  occuired?  A.  That  came 
about  in  this  way 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  fact?  A.  ^'es;  he  went  Iheie  because  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  the  minute  1  am  notitied  of  a  death  in  this  city 
to  innnediately  send  the  first  available  assistant  that  I  have  up  to 
look  after  the  instrumentalities,  because  we  liave  lost  a  great 
many  murder  cases  because  the  policemen  and  others  did  not 
gather  up  those  things. 

Q.  That  is  true;  that  is  peifectly  clear;  that  is  really  the  im- 
jtortant  time  in  a  great  case  like  this,  when  you  are  getting  what 
yon  have  called  the  instrumentalities,  when  you  are  getting  them 
together — that  is  the  important  tinu\  when  for  instance  the 
jioison  is  being  gathered  u[),  the  glasses  and  holders  and  different 
things  are  being  gathered,  when  the  inscriptions  are  being  ex- 
amined for  the  first  time,  an<l  all  the  i)ositions  and  locations  of 
things  in  the  room  are  being  noted;  that  is  really  a  most  im- 
portant time,  isn't  it?  And  usually  the  case  is  determined  very 
largely  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  work  that  is  done  at  tlcit 
time?    A.  Yes.  sometimes  it  is;  not  always. 

Q.  \'ery  largely  1  said?  A.  We  lost  one  case;  they  did  not 
know  we  hadn't  proof;  so  they  otfered  a  plea  of  manslaughter  in 
the  first,  and  we  took  it  A'ery  gladly,  but  simph'  because  we  could 
not  trace — the  police  or  whoever  had  had  charge  could  not  trace 
the  ])eo])le  to  swear  that  the  body  in  the  morgue  upon  which  the 
autopsy  had  been  ])erformed  was  the  body  of  the  party  who  had 
been  murdered,  but  as  the  man  was  sutticiently  guilty  to  be  wil!- 
ing  to  plead  manslaughter  in  the  first  we  accepted  it  and  I  don"^ 
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know  as  be  knows  to-da^',  although  he  is  boarding  at  Sing  Sing, 
why  we  came  to  accept  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Mclutyre  remained  in  the  case  for  some  weeks,  didn't 
he?  A.  No,  he  finished  right  off  with  reporting  to  me  that  same 
night. 

Q.  Did  jou  withdraw  him  from  the  case?  A.  He  was  not  in  it; 
he  simply  went  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  having  gone  there  for  that  purpose  and 
haAung  got  together  all  these  materials,  and  having  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  beginning  of  the  matter,  why  wasn't  he  retained 
— why  didn't  you  retain  him?  A.  For  this  reason,  although  of 
course  that  would  be  entirely  privileged 

Q.  Oh,  to  be  sure;  I  don't  want  you  to  answer  a  question  that 
may  interfere  with  the  trial  of  the  case.  Understand  me,  I  feel 
a  delicacy  to  discuss  the  case?  A.  I  came  down  here  very  glad 
to  give  you  any  information.  Mr.  Cornish  had  come  down  and  in- 
formed Mr.  Mclntyre  of  this  circumstance — of  this  death — the 
character — suspicious  character  of  it.  Mr.  Mclntyre  came  in  in- 
stantly and  reported  to  me.  I  said:  ''Do  you  know  him?"'  He 
said,  "  Yes  at  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  club."  Then  I  said, 
•  I  wish  you  " — although  he  was  in  murder  cases  at  the  time  and 
jusy  with  other  matters — "  I  wish  you  would  go  right  up  there 
and  see  that  the  tumbler,  out  of  which  the  poison  came  and  every- 
thing else  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  coroner's  physician  and  so 
on,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  see  that  they  are  all  gathered 
up  and  report  to  me  to-night."  Well,  he  was  not  a  witness  in  the 
case  pro  or  con,  but  he  saw  that  all  those  things  went  into  the 
'hands  of  Dr.  Weston,  I  think  it  was,  etc.,  and  he  reported  to  me 
that  night;  and  that  ended  his  connection  with  the  case. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Mclntyre  get  the  poison  glass?  A.  I  don't  think  he 
handled  anything;  as  near  as  1  can  recall  now  he  simply,  when 
the  coroner's  ph^'sician  came  there,  said,  "  This  ought  to  be  taken 
-charge  of "  and  this  thing,  and  that  thing,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Who  had  the  custody  of  the  poison  glass?  A.  Dr.  Weston, 
I  think. 

ij.  How  did  it  get  to  him?  A.  From  some  member  of  the 
amily  there. 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Was  it  Cornish?  A.  No,  I  don't  think  so;  some  member  of 
".lie  family.    I  have  no  recollection  of  the  details. 

Q.  That  is  a  link  in  the  case,  Mr.  Gardiner;  if  you  do  not  re- 
member it  of  course  I  cannot  expect   you    to  answer   it,  but  I 
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thought  you  perhaps  would  remember  as  important  a  point  as 
that?  A.  All  those  things  have  become  matters  of  record,  and 
if  I  undertook  to  keep  them  in  my  mind 

Q.  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  the  man  in  your  oflQce  who  tries  most  of  the 
murder  cases — he  is  generally  the  gentleman  who  is  down  to 
Judge  Fursman's  court  for  the  important  murder  cases?  A.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  has  had  the  majority  of  those  cases;  he  has  tried  more 
murder  cases  than  any  man  in  the  world,  and  successfully;  we 
have  had  a  regular  bloody  assizes,  since  the  1st  of  January;  we 
have  seven  men  for  the  electric  chair  now. 

Q.  So  I  asked  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Mclntyre,  having  begun  the 
examination  of  this  ease,  was  withdrawn  from  it  or  not  permitted 
to  continue  in  it?  A.  It  was  simply;  I  merely  took  him  up  as 
anyone  else  I  might  who  happened  to  be  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  special  reason,  if  there  was  one,  for  putting 
that  case  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Osborne,  who  has  tried  mucn 
fewer  in  number  of  murder  cases  than  !Mi'.  Mclntyre?  A.  He  is 
a  great  criminal  lawyer,  like  Mclntyre,  and  he  has  tried  a  great 
manv  cases,  the  trial  of  the  lawver  Hallen  in  Januarv,  I  think  it 
was,  was  one  of  the  greatest  cases  we  had. 

Q.  No  one  doubts  but  that  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  stroug  force:  no 
one  doubts  that  Mr.  Osborne  reflected  fully  the  belief  and  the 
policj'  of  the  oflRce  in  the  coroner's  inquest.  What  Mr.  OsV)orne 
did  in  the  coroner's  imjuest  was  really  to  reflect  the  views  and 
the  judgment  of  the  oflice.  wasn't  it?  A.  No;  because  the  office 
is  entirely  impersonal. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  he  did  nothing  that  did  not  meet  your 
approval,  did  he?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that.  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  assign  a  trial  assistant  to  a  case,  if  I  have  confidence  in 
him,  otherwise  I  would  not  have  him  with  me — in  his  efficiency 
and  honesty;  and  then  he  is  a  professional  man  like  yourself,  and 
the  committee  here  turn  this  matter  practically  over  to  you,  and 
thev  are  satisfied  with  vou  and  thev  indorse  what  vou  do,  the 
same  way  I  did  with  Mr.  Osborne. 

Q.  Although  they  may  not  agree  with  every  little  detail— is 
that  what  you  mean?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thank  you  for  putting  it  in  your  luminous  way.  But  Mr. 
Osborne's  conduct  of  the  matter  before  the  coroner's  jury  was  so 
far  satisfactory  that  he  was  continued  in  the  case  for  the  purpose 
of  lying  it  before  the  grand  jury?  A.  He  was  continued  in  the 
case  to  lay  it  before  the  grand  jury  because  the  witnesses  which 
came  into  the  case,  the  particular  witnesses  at  the  close  were  all 
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vituesses  and  he  knew  just  what  they  could  te.stify  to  and  had 
beaid  them  in  their  interviews  with  me,  and  therefore,  he  was 
qualified  to  run  the  business  through.  My  gracious,  do  you  know 
we  had  in  the  month  of  April  before  that  grand  jury  536  cases 
and  331  indictments? 

Q.  So  I  have  read.  A.  We  served  twentv-five  hundred  sub- 
poenas. 

(2.  So  far  as  Mr.  Osborne  is  concerned,  his  handling  the  matter 
before  the  coroner's  jury  and  the  grand  jury  has  been  so  satis- 
factory that  you  propose  to  keep  him  in  the  case  to  the  end?    A. 
We  started  on  a  fishing  excursion  in  that  case. 
Q.  Oh,  you  did?    A.  Oh,  yes,  we  did. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  about  that?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  this. 

Q.  I  thought  you  Avere  going  to  tell  us  about  it,  Mr.  Gardiner? 
A.  Well.  1  have  no  objection  to  telling  you,  but  I  became  early 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  so  were  the  police  detectives,  as  to 
who  was  the  person  who  had  committed  that  terrible  crime. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  quite  early?  A.  Yes,  sir,  quite  early  and 
it  was  very  necessary  in  a  case  of  that  kind  w'here  all  you  had  was 
a  superscription  to  a  package  that  had  been  received  by  mail,  as 
a  basis  of  your  action — it  Avas  very  necessary  to  have  more  hand- 
writing. Well,  we  couldn't  get  it.  We  tried  to  get  it.  That  is  all 
iuatter  of  record  in  the  evidence — all  came  out  in  the  coroner's 
ju(iuest;  and  so  we  pursued  one  line  of  examination  with  a  view 
t<i  induce  another  line  of  action,  and  we  got  it. 

Q.  Early  in  the  case  you  determined  that  Molineux  was  the 
guilty  party,  but  it  was  many  weeks  before  any  arrest  was  made, 
you  recall  that?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Was  not  Captain  McCluskey,  the  chief  of  the  detective 
bureau,  ready  and  anxious  to  make  that  arrest  within  two  weeks 
after  the  crime  was  known?     A.  That  1  don't  recall. 

Q.  Wasn't  he  clamoring  for  the  right — for  permission  to  make 
it?     A.  Oh,  no;  he  and  I  w'ere  constantly  in  communication. 

Q.  And  did  you  ever  hear  or  know  tliat  somebody  else — not 
yourself,  but  that  somebody  else  interfered  with  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  detectives  to  hold  his  hand  back?  A.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no; 
3  was  tlie  one,  if  anybody. 

Q.  You  were  the  one?  A.  Why  cei'tainly.  AVhat  is  the  use 
<)i  arresting  a  man  until  you  have  got  all  the  evidence  you  want. 
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as  long  as  vou  have  got  him  under  control,  and  he  cannot  get  out 
of  your  re'ach.  I  had  him  shadowed  from  the  minute  I  came  to 
the  condusidn  the  man  was  guilty.  I  am  too  old  a  criminal  prac- 
titioner for  that. 

<j.  Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  refresh  your  recollection.  Was  not 
the  poison  glass — did  not  the  poison  glass  lay  in  the  house  five 
or  six  days,  and  then  was  it  not  taken  by  Detective  Carey?  A. 
No;  I  have  no  recollection  about  it  at  all — not  the  slightest. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  Dr.  Potter  testified  that  it  held,  at  the 
most,  four  giains  oi  the  sediment  on  the  day  of  the  homicide? 
A.  I  did  not  charge  my  mind.  I  think  Dr.  Potter  testified  to 
something  of  that  kind,  but  T  am  not  sure;  it  might  be  somebody 
else. 

(i.  And  that  there  was  only  a  trace  of  sediment  when  it  got 
into  I>i.  Wiithaus's  hands?  A.  No;  I  cannot  recall  that.  The 
Testimony  is  iill  mattt'r  of  record,  you  know. 

Q.  But  it  is  imj)ortant  to  know  if  any  representative  of  your 
office  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  gathering  up  the  details,  and 
if  so  whether  the  glass — the  poison  glass  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  house  a  numlx'r  of  days,  and  also  whether  the  amount  of 
sediment  diminished  as  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand?  A.  There 
was  nothing  of  that  kind  to  my  recollection  before  the  coroner's 
inquest.     We  had  all  those  doctors  there. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  back  to  the  point,  and  that  is  that  w^hile  you 
had  these  strong  views  of  the  case,  you  yourself,  from  a  motive 
of  delicacy,  I  think  you  ai-e  a  little  delicate  about  stating  it  that 
way,  but  I  will  state  it  for  you — from  a  motive  of  delicacy  you 
kept  out  of  the  grand  jury  room  yourself?  A.  Well,  you  know — 
you  probably  know  that  I  felt  very  badly  over  that  case. 

Q,  How  was  that?  A.  When  I  made  my  address  to  the 
coroner's  inquest. 

Q.  How  was  that?  Von  have  stated  it,  and  I  want  you  to  tell 
it  in  your  own  way?  A.  The  father  was  a  bosom  friend  of  mine 
for  thirty-five  years,  one  of  the  most  gallant  officers  we  had  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  we  regulars  always  looked  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  volunteer  officers.  I  have  been  on  many 
a  junket  with  him.  many  an  entertainment  with  him;  he  has 
visited  my  garrisons;  I  have  been  on  the  closest  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  him,  and  it  was  a  very  hard  thing  to  stand  up  before 
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a  coroner's  jury,  as  I  had  to  do,  and  discbarge  my  duty  and  state 
just  what  I  thought  about  it,  and  he  being  present,  too.  Persons 
who  are  fathers  feel  for  fathers.  But  when  it  came  to  giving  my 
advice  on  a  question  of  law,  and  the  Court  was  there  to  do  it 
and  could  do  it,  I  asked  the  grand  jury  to  excuse  me,  as  they 
could  go  to  the  Court.  They  said:  "All  right,  we  will  go  to  the 
Court;"  and  they  went  to  the  Court. 

Q.  After  thinking  the  matter  over,  do  you  not  recall  some  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  which  became  known  publicly  just  before 
the  grand  jury  agreed,  that  you  would  be  very  much  relieved  if 
there  were  no  indictment  brought  in  against  him?  A.  No;  I  have 
no  recollection  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  such  a  statement  after — that  you  would 
have  been  relieved?  A.  I  don't  recall  anything  of  the  kind,  Mr. 
Moss.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  likely.  I  look  upon  a  grand 
jury,  as  I  have  said  very  often  to  them,  as  the  palladium  of  our 
liberties. 

Q.  I  had  not  intended  to  talk  so  much  about  the  Molineux  case 
this  afternoon,  but  at  a  subsequent  time  I  will  bring  to  you  the 
published  statement  of  that  conversation,  because  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  you  to  put  it  exactly  before  you?  A.  I  saw  every  day  dur- 
ing that  trial,  interviews  with  me  that  had  not  occurred  with  me 
at  all. 

Q.  That  may  perhaps  account  for  the  matter  that  is  lying  clos- 
est to  my  mind  just  at  this  time.  I  have  assumed,  Mr.  Gardiner, 
that  in  any  legal  matter  that  might  grow  out  of  our  committee's 
work  here,  we  would  have  the  hearty,  earnest,  the  honest  co- 
operation of  the  local  state  prosecuting  officer,  and  we  were  quite 
surprised  to  read  in  several  papers — I  hold  here  the  Evening  Sun 
of  June  7th,  very  detailed  statements  which  are  said  to  have 
eminated  from  you?  A.  I  saw  some  in  the  Herald,  I  think,  yes- 
terday or  the  day  before.     1  was  very  much  surprised  at  it. 

Q.  At  first  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  legal  points  a^i  lo 
the  authority  of  this  committee  in  general  terms,  and  winding  up 
with  the  statement  that  because  the  Legislature  was  not  in  ses- 
sion no  witness  was  bound  to  obey  the  sub])oena  of  the  commit- 
tee; now,  I  felt  for  you  at  that  time  more  than  I  did  for  myself 
or  for  the  committee?     A.  Much  obliged  to  vou. 
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Q.  And  I  thought  it  was  due  to  you  at  once  to  send  you  the 
invitation  that  we  sent  through  Mr.  McKenna — the  sending  of  the 
subpoena  was  a  mere  formality — we  did  not  serve  it  upon  you — 
to  send  you  an  invitation  to  come  here  and  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  whether  or  not  these  published  statements  were 
true.  Now,  the  first  question  is.  have  you  publicly  given  out  any 
[•nblic  statement  from  your  office  reflecting  upon  the  rights  and 
}»owers  of  this  committee?     A.  By  publicly  you  mean  officially. 

Q.  Officially?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  i)rivate]y,  with  design  that  it  should  become 
known  publicly,  discussed  the  powers  and  the  rights  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  powers  and  the 
rights  of  this  committee  to  take  testimony  from  witnesses — have 
yon  done  that?  A.  I  will  answer  you  that  in  this  way,  that  is 
neither  a  material  nor  a  proper  question  for  the  investigation. 

Q.  Then  you  decline  to  answer  the  question?  A.  Not  being 
material  or  proper,  why,  it  would  not  be  entitled  to  an  answer. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  decline  to  answer;  you  might  as  well?  A.  It 
would  not  be  entitled  to  an  answer. 

Q.  Is  not  entitled  to  an  answer?  Perhaps  you  will  answer  it 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  or  do  you  decline  to  answer?  A.  Now,  in 
the  school  1  have  been  brought  up  in.  which  is  a  pretty  rigid 
one,  we  only  question  a  person  upon  their  official  acts  and  official 
utterances.  As  to  my  private  views,  I  have  looked  into  this 
i»tibject. 

Q.  I  haven't  asked  you  that.  I  have  asked  you  a  very  plaia 
question?  A.  Kei>eat  the  question  and  T  will  give  you  another 
answer. 

iThe  previous  testimony  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  fol- 
lows: "Now,  the  first  question  is,  have  you  publicly  given  out 
any  statement  from  your  office  reflecting  upon  the  rights  and 
powers  of  this  committee?  A.  By  publicly  you  mean  officially? 
Q.  Officially?  A.  No.  Q.  Ilave  you  privately,  with  design  that 
it  should  become  known  publicly,  discussed  the  powers  and  the 
rights  of  this  committee  and  expressed  an  opinion  against  the 
powers  and  the  rights  of  this  committee  to  take  testimony  from 
witnesses.     Have  you  done  that?") 

Q.  Will  you  answer  that  question?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  either  material  or  proper,  and  therefore  it  is  not  entitled  to 
an  answer. 
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Q.  Now,  you  notice,  Mr.  Oardinor,  tliat  tliat  question,  while 
it  asks  whetlicr  you  have  staled  thcsf  malters  privately,  asks 
whether  you  liave  stated  them  inivatcly  witli  the  design  that  it 
fihould  become  known  j)ul)licly?  A.  AN'liat  a  man's  det^ign  may 
be,  that  is  his  own  matter,  and  wliilc  T  have  no  knowledge  of 
an3'thing  of  the  kind,  yet  I  stand  on  this  (jn  iirimiple. 

Q.  Kow%  Mr.  Gardiner,  yon  claim  v(M-y  high  and  exclusive  pow- 
ers as  a  constitutional  otiicer,  don't  you'.'  You  have  already  enu- 
merated powers  which  you  liave  and  which  you  had  as  a  con- 
stitutional officer,  and  you  expect  to  be  respected  in  those  powers 
that  you  have  under  the  constitution,  don't  you?  A.  I  do  ex- 
pect to  be  resjiected  in  them. 

Q.  And  every  one  intends  to  respect  those  powers  whicdi  van 
have  under  the  law'.'     A.  Yes. 

Q,  No  doubt  about  that.  The  Legislature  is  one  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  State  government — we  will  agree  on  that;  that 
is,  elementary?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you,  as'  a  constitutional  otticiT.  nu-an  to  respect  the 
Legislature,  do  you  not?  A.  Do  y(ui  mean  officially  or  person- 
ally. 

Q.  Officially,  entirely?  A.  Officially,  oh.  yes.  IVrsonally.  I 
think  sometimes  it  is  a  very  hard  strain  on  I  he  conscience, 

Q.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Oardinef,  that  we  just  eliminate  that,  be- 
cause when  I  say  the  Assend)ly.  I  am  speaking,  of  courst%  of  a 
bod}'  wliicli  is  established  in  the  law  of  the  State  and  recognizt^d 
in  the  Constitution;  and  when  I  asked  you  it  you  intend  to  re- 
spect the  Legislature — the  Assend)ly — 1  mean  just  what  those 
words  im])ly  in  a  discussion  between  two  nu-n  occujiying  so  high 
and  conspicuous  positions  as  yoii  and  I  do  at  this  very  moment? 
A,  It  is  my  duty  to,  ^]y.  Moss. 

Q.  And  you  nieiii  to  do  it.  (lou"t  you?     A.  ("ertainly. 

Q.  And  when  a  liiaiich  of  the  Legislature  has  undertaken  in 
deliberat i\c  action  to  do  ceiiain  work  by  a  coniiniltee  regularly 
appointed  by  it,  do  you  start  out  with  the  intention  of  respecting 
and  supporting  it,  so  far  as  it  lieconies  yonr  duty  to  do  it,  the 
Wink  of  the  Legislature  as  i-e|ti'esente(l  by  its  committee?  A. 
Thil   is  not  a  piactiral  (|iiestion. 

(J.  I  lhinl<  it  is  \ciy  practical  because,  sir.  you  are  the  district 
attorney,  who  his  the  key  id'  the  ^laiid  jniy  fooni.  and   wlio  has 
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in  jour  hand  the  directing  of  the  prosecutions,  and  who  is  the 
,  only  man  in  this  county  of  the  regularly  constituted  machinery 
that  can  moA'e  a  case,  and  who  alone  can  hold  a  case  back,  and 
it  is  a  very  proper  question  to  ask  you  whether,  when  the  Legis- 
lature has  done  this  thing  you  mean,  as  an  officer,  to  respect  the 
intention  and  the  rights  of  the  Legislature.  Do  you  mean  to? 
A.  No,  it  is  not  a  proper  question  to  ask  me  what  I  mean  to  do 
and  what  I  hope  to  do.     I  am  governed  by  my  official  acts, 

Q.  Now,  sir,  you  know  that  this  committee  must  proceed  by 
subpoenaing  w^itnesses,  if  it  proceeds  at  all,  and  it  must  hear  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  and  witnesses  must  be  brought  by  sub- 
poena, and  the  Legislature  being  out  of  session,  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  make  a  subpoena  effective,  when  it  is  disobe3ed,  is 
by  a  prosecution  under  the  law,  it  being  under  the  law  of  the 
State  a  criminal  contempt  to  violate  the  subpoena  of  a  legis- 
lative committee.  Now,  you  will  see  what  right  there  is  to  ask 
you  these  questions?  A.  No,  I  don't  see  any  of  the  right.  You 
remind  me  very  much,  when  I  was  professor  of  law  at  West 
Point 

Q.  No,  that  is  immaterial  now.  A.  I  used  to  make  statements 
to  ni}-  class 

Q.  No,  that  is  immatei'ial.     A.  I  think  the  whole  is,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  Never  mind  now;  never  mind.  sir.     A.  The  whole  is. 

Q.  I  suppose,  Mr.  fJardiner,  that  being  an  intelligent  man,  a 
man  up  to  date,  a  man  of  importance,  business  in  the  community, 
that  you  are  not  unaware  of  the  proceedings  that  have  occurred 
before  this  committee.  You  are  not  unaware  of  that,  and  you 
know  that  more  or  less  difticulty  has  been  experienced  regarding 
the  conduct  of  jiereons  who  have  been  subpoenaed  to  attend  here. 
Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  that  fact,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  do 
not  think  that  as  a  constitutional  officer,  expecting  to  be  re- 
spected and  feeling  the  obligation  of  respecting  the  law,  if  you 
do  not  see  any  duty  on  your  part  to  so  express  yourself  at  this 
time  as  to  show  that  the  district  attorney  of  this  county  means 
to  stand  for  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  and  for  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  the  Legislature  and  its  committees?  Or  does  the 
district  attorney  mean  by  silence  or  by  statement  to  ally  himself 
with  the  disposition  of  some  persons  to  treat  the  committee  with 
113 
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contempt?  Now,  there  is  a  fair  question?  Q.  You  think  that 
is  a  fair  question? 

Q.  I  do.     A.  Well 

Q.  And  I  have  given  you  an  opportunity  to  come  here  and  ex- 
press yourself,  if  you  care  to  do  it.  A.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
not  read  a  single  report  through  of  any  meeting  of  your  com- 
mittee. I  don't  think  I  have  more  than  twice  glanced  at  the  re- 
ports. I  have  read  a  few  sharp  and  drastic  criticisms  in  the  Her- 
ald lately. 

Q.  You  have  read  those,  have  you?  A.  Yes,  because  I  happen 
to  be  taking  that  paper  just  at  present;  but  I  don't  know  as  I 
have  seen  all — only  a  couple  of  days,  that  is  all;  so  I  do  not  really 
know  Avhat  has  transpired  fully  here.  I  hope  you  won't  ask  my 
opinion  about  what  I  have  read. 

Q.  I  have  not  asked  your  opinion.     I  have  not  gone  into  the 

private  realm  at  all,  I  am  asking  from  you  as  a  public  officer 

A.  What  I  think? 

Q.  Wait  a  moment; who  perhaps  has  had  public  duties  to 

perform  and  who  perhaps  may  have  had  public  duties  to  perform, 
to  affirm  or  deny  statements  attributed  to  you  which  would  ap- 
pear to  put  you  in  a  position  of  antagonism  and  hostility  to  the 
Legislature  as  represented  in  this  committee?  A.  I  am  not  called 
upon  at  any  time  to  express  myself  as  to  any  newspaper  reports 
pro  or  con.  When  the  time  comes  for  my  official  action  in  any 
matter  that  may  aiise  out  of  this  committee,  I  shall  act  in  no 
uncertain  manner,  pro  or  con. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  that  you  would,  upon  any  prosecution  of 
a  witness  being  put  in  your  hands  for  failing  to  obey  a  subpoena — 
have  you  stated  that  you  would  advise  the  court  that  you  be- 
lieved the  committee  had  no  power  to  require  his  attendance? 
A.  That  kind  of  a  case  has  not  arisen. 

Q.  Have  you  so  stated?  A.  I  say  that  kind  of  a  case  has  not 
arisen. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  that  if  it  arose  you  would  so  advise  the 
court?     A.  No.     That  is  not  a  proper  or  material  question. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  that,  then?  A.  That  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  answered;  but  I  have  answered  you  in  saying  it  has 
not  arisen.     I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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Q  That  is  not  any  more  than  an  evasive  answer?  A.  Oh,  no. 
When  I  say  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  the  sort,  that  covers 
it  all. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  made  such  a  statement,  and  you  do  not 
answer  that?    A.  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  anybody. 

The  Chairman — I  think  that  covers  the  ground. 

The  Witness — No,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  that  kind;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  would  like  to  stand  on  my  rights  in  forming 
my  answers. 

The  Chairman — I  understand  his  point  is  not  that  he  refuses 
to  do  his  duty,  but  the  question  is  as  to  the  form  of  the  question j 
and  I  think  his  statement  that  he  has  not  discussed  this  question 
practically  covers  that  ground. 

Mr.  Moss — Very  well. 

Q.  Now,  may  I  ask  yon,  Mr.  Gardiner,  while  3'ou  have  been 
district  attorney  of  the  county,  did  you,  at  the  Democratic  Club, 
consult  with  certain  witnesses,  among  whom  was  Frank  Croker, 
prior  to  his  being  called  to  testify  here  as  a  witness,  and  while 
he  had  the  subpoena  of  the  committee;  did  you  consult  with  him 
regarding  his  testimony?  A.  I  think  someone  told  me  that.  Of 
course,  this  is  neither  material  nor  proper,  but  still  I  have  no 
objection  to  saying  this  much.  I  think  somebody  told  me  that 
Frank  was  to  be  a  witness,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  about 
at  all.  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  about  it — about  what 
he  was  to  testify.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  more  than  that  I 
heard,  I  think,  that  he  was  to  be  a  witness — that  he  had  a  sub- 
poena; but  even  that  I  am  not  positive  of.  Those  are  immaterial 
matters. 

Q.  You  had  no  conversation  with  him?  A.  Well,  if  I  had  a 
conversation  with  him  it  was  of  such  an  immaterial  character 
that  it  has  left  no  impression  on  my  mind.  Whenever  I  see  the 
boy  I  always  have  a  conversation  with  him.  He  is  a  very  fine 
boy.     I  do  not  now  know  what  he  testified  about. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon,  then,  to  say  that  you  have  not  given 
out  anv  such  statement?    A.  As  what,  Mr.  Moss? 

Q.  As  I  have  been  questioning  you  about?  A.  I  would  a  little 
rather  you  would  put  in  plain  language  a  question  so  that  I  may 
answer  it. 
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Q.  Do  I  imderetand  you  to  say  that  you  have  not  given  out 
any  statement  reflecting  upon  the  powers  of  this  committee?  A. 
That  question  is  not  susceptible  of  a  direct  answer,  anyhow,  Mr. 
Moss.  The  question  itself  is  neither  proper  nor  material,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  entitled  to  an  answer.  To  say  that  I  have  not 
discussed  the  question  of  legislative  powers 

Q.  I  say  have  you  given  out  a  public  statement?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  have  not?  A.  Oh,  no;  I  have  given  out  no  public 
statement.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  that  answer,  but  it  is 
there. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  answer  it,  whether  you 
meant  to  give  it  out  or  not.  A.  I  did  not  mean  to  give  it  to 
you. 

The  Chairman — I  think  that  covers  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  the  witness  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion direct.     A.  You  were  not  entitled  to  it. 

Q.  But  as  it  is  a  direct  answer,  I  am  content.  A.  Of  course  I 
have  discussed  legislative  powers. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  records. 
Colonel  Gardiner;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  any  time,  when 
some  particular  indictment  was  to  be  looked  up,  it  was  there;  but 
vou  have  no  record  so  that  anyone  who  may  be  interested  can  go 
and  look  at  your  record  and  find  what  disposition  has  been  made 
of  each  and  every  indictment  in  the  otfice  covering  a  certain 
period  of  time?  A.  The  records  in  my  office  are  confidential 
records,  not  public;  but  I  have  never  at  any  time  refused  to  im- 
mediately give  all  that  information  to  whoever  I  thought  was  en- 
titled to  it. 

Q.  Here  is  the  point;  in  order  to  ascertain  what  disposition  has 
been  made  of  such  and  such  indictments,  covering  a  period  say 
from  1895  to  1899,  there  is  no  record  that  at  a  glance  will  indi- 
cate what  disposition  was  made  of  those  indiciments?  A.  That  is 
in  my  office,  and  if  you  will  come  up  there  I  will  show  it  to  you. 

Q.  That  is  a  confidential  record  that  yon  have?  A.  Yes,  but  I 
will  show  it  to  you.  They  do  not  keep  records  with  that  degree 
of  minuteness  in  the  county  clerk's  office  or  in  the  general  session 
clerk's  office;  their  method  is  a  little  more  involved;  but  I  do 
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not  suppose  there  is  auy  banking  institution  in  the  country  that 
has  as  complete  a  set  of  records  as  mine. 

Q.  I  did  not  have  it  quite  clear  in  my  mind;  that  is  the  reason 
I  have  asked  you.  A.  I  have  introduced  the  war  department 
methods  there;  we  have  a  record  of  everything. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  Did  you  send  to  any  news- 
papers to  have  men  sent  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  getting  bases 
from  you  for  articles  referring  to  the  work  on  the  committee? 
A.  !No,  I  did  not  send  for  anyone  to  be  sent  to  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  send  for  anyone?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  talk  with  anyone  for  that  purpose?  A.  Now, 
well,  I  would  not  have  any  objections  to  giving  you  the  answer 
as  a  i>ersonal  thing,  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  material  or 
proper,  and  therefore  it  is  not  entitled  to  an  answer. 

Q.  I  ask  you  because  of  the  direct  statement  that  has  been  put 
into  my  hand;  I  will  give  yon  the  reason  for  asking  the  question, 
namely,  that  you  caused  it  to  be  known  at  a  certain  newspaper 
office  that  if  the}'  would  send  to  you  you  would  give  them  ma- 
terial for  editorial  criticism  or  comment;  is  that  so?  A.  That  is 
not  a  material  or  proper  question. 

Q.  This  information  comes  to  me  from  a  newspaper  source  and 
therefore  I  asked  of  yOu  as  a  fair  question;  I  give  you  my  reasons, 
my  ground  work  for  the  question.  That  is  a  fair  question  to  put 
to  a  fair  man,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  a  fair  answer.    A.  No. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that?    A.  No,  I  don't  say  that. 

The  Chairman — He  wants  to  explain. 

The  Witness — No,  I  do  not  say  that;  but  of  course  there  are 
many  questions  you  ask  which  are  not  entitled  to  an  answer. 
That  is  one  of  them.  Newspaper  men  are  coming  to  me  every 
day,  plenty  of  them,  in  my  building  twice  a  day;  they  come  in  to 
me  on  all  sorts  of  things. 


'&^ 


Q.  Don't  misunderstand  me;  I  am  not  pushing  this  question 
upon  you  as  a  question  which  is  directly  pertinent  to  our  resolu- 
tion. I  told  you  it  was  a  fair  question  jtnt  to  a  fair  man,  and 
assumed  it  would  receive  a  fair  answer.  Now,  if  you  do  not  care 
to  answer  that  question,  I  have  no  more  to  say;  I  am  not  going 
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to  ask  for  a  direction  that  you  answer  it?  A.  I  recall  very 
distinctly  that  I  declined  to  give  that.  By  the  way,  I  will  make 
just  a  little  explanation.  One  newspai)er  man  came  and  saw 
me  upon  some  matter  or  other — I  have  forgotten  now  what — and 
referred  to  this  subject  of  legislative  committees  and  1  pointed 
to  my  volumes  of  books  there  and  I  said:  ''There  is  some  litera- 
ture I  have  just  been  looking  up;  I  have  got  a  case  that  I  have 
to  make  a  report  on  covering  that  very  question;"  but  he  has  not 
got  the  literature. 

Q.  That  amounted  to  nothing  then?    A.  Amounted  to  nothing. 
He  sent  somebody  to  get  it,  but  didn't  get  it. 


THOMAS  J.  HAYDEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  one  of  the  deputy  tax  commissioners.  I  was  appointed 
the  12th  day  of  August,  1S9S.  I  am  assigned  in  the  borough  of 
the  Bronx.  I  live  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  Washington 
street.  Van  Ness  park.  I  have  lived  there  since  last  January. 
When  I  was  appointed  I  resided  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 
I  remained  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  from  August  to  Janu- 
ary. My  place  of  business  to  qualify  was  in  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan. I  spend  my  nights  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  off  and 
on. 

Q.  At  the  same  place  where  you  resided  when  you  were  ap- 
pointed?   A.  Kot  altogether. 

Q.  You  were  asleep  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  street, 
Manhattan,  last  night,  when  you  were  served?  A.  Yes,  sir.  No, 
sir;  I  was  served  this  morning.  I  have  slept  there  during  this 
month,  June,  about  half  of  the  time.  I  spend  half  my  time  now 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  I  did  generally  increase  the  valua- 
tion of  the  property  in  my  district.  I  increased  in  very  few  por- 
tions. Some  places  I  didn't  increase  at  all  and  others  I  did.  There 
were  several  portions  I  did  not  increase;  in  the  village  of  West- 
chester, through  the  section  of  Unionport.  I  did  not  increase 
there,  because  it  was  as  far  as  the  limit  at  that  time.  We  could 
not  increase  it  in  individual  places.  None  of  my  pencil  figures 
were  changed  after  I  put  them  in  the  book.  They  all  stood  as  I 
put  them  originally.  The  principle  of  increase  I  adopted — what- 
ever was  warranted  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  property.  In 
forming  my  judgment  I  relied  upon  my  business  knowledge  as  a 
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real  estate  man  for  the  past  twenty  years;  familiar  with  the  prop- 
erty in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

Q.  Even  a  man  of  business  ability  and  business  experience  will 
have  to  make  close  calculations  to  get  at  the  value  of  particular 
pieces  of  property?  A.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  I 
do  not  own  any  real  estate. 

Q.  I  see  here,  "  Townsend  map.  between  Railroad  avenue  and 
Westchester."  Here  is  property  of  Mr.  Levy,  $130  in  1897,  |130 
in  1898,  1250  in  1899.  What  was  the  necessity  of  that  increase? 
A.  Mr.  Hayden  made  the  assessment  in  1899  and  he  did  not  make 
it  in  1897  or  1898. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  the  assessments  made  in  1897  and  1898  to 
be  unfair?    A.  I  would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Moss — So,  we  want  to  know. 

The  Witness — Then,  if  I  am  compelled  to  answer,  I  say  they 
were  not  honestly  made.  I  know  who  made  them,  Thomas  C. 
Arnoux.  I  think  there  is  a  natural  increase  in  property  from  one 
year  succeeding  the  other;  and  the  very  case  in  point  that  you 
point  out  to  me  shows  that  for  two  years  succeeding  one  upon  the 
other  there  was  no  material  increase  even  of  one  per  cent  made. 
It  was  utterly  impossible,  almost  an  impracticable  thing  in  real 
estate,  especially  in  vacant  property.  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
making  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  because  the  property 
"warranted  it.    That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  |120,  |120,  ?2o0.  That  is  an  increase  of  over 
100  per  cent?    A.  Yes.    The  property  value  warrants  it. 

Q.  Right  alongside  of  this  property  is  Mr.  Delaney's,  $650, 
$650,  $800;  and  you  did  not  increase  it  100  per  cent,  there?  A. 
It  did  not  warrant  it  then,  if  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  yourself  used  the  expression  "  Not  honestly 
made?"  A.  I  have  used  it  and  will  stand  by  it. 

Q.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  "  Not  honestlv  made?"  A.  I  have 
explained  that  thing  to  you  there. 

Q.  No,  you  have  shown  how  it  might  have  been  made  wrong 
by  mistake,  but  dishonesty  is  something  more  than  a  mistake. 
A  mistake  of  judgment  or  carelessness.  Dishonesty  is  more  than 
that.    A.  I  haven't  used  the  term  "  dishonesty." 

!Mr.  Moss — Your  own  term. 

The  Witness — "  Honestlv,"  I  said. 
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Mr.  Moss — You  said  "  Not  honestly  made." 
The  AVitnoss — ''Not  honestly  nindc/' 

Q.  Dishonestly?     A.  If  you  i»ut  it  that  way. 

Mr,  Moss — You  put  it  that  way. 

The  Witness — That  is  your  qualification. 

Q.  2s 0,  that  is  yours.  What  does  it  mean?  A.  There  is  a 
piece  of  property  you  pointed  out.  You  showed  me  it  was  |130 
in  1896,  and  |130  in  1897.  If  that  was  to  go  on  and  no  increase 
in  property  could  be  made,  no  investment  would  be  made.  That 
property  certainly  has  increased. 

Q.  Why  should  you  assume  that  property  increased  in  this  sec- 
tion when  you  make  no  increase  in  the  district  in  Westchester 
that  you  have  mentioned? 

The  Witness — Point  out  the  one  to  me  and  I  will  show  you  the 
reason  why. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  spoken  of  it  yourself. 

The  Witness — You  must  get  the  particular  instance.  That  is 
all. 

Q.  You  referred  to  it.     Will  you  find  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  yourself  said  that  in  the  district  in  Westchester  you 
had  made  no  increase.  I  ask  you  why  not?  A.  I  was  talking 
of  the  individual  pieces  of  property  when  you  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion. I  had  one  or  two  in  mind  that  I  did  not  increase.  There 
was  one  piece  of  property  in  particular  on  Main  street,  in  West- 
chester, that  was  assessed  at  a  certain  price,  and  I  tried  every 
method,  manner  and  means  to  see  if  I  could  not  raise  the  prop- 
erty or  increase  it  beyond  the  assessment  of  the  previous  year, 
and  I  found  that  I  could  not  do  it,  and  it  remained  in  statu  quo, 
just  the  same  as  it  was  before.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  my 
section  over  last  year  was  about  15  to  10  per  cent.  I  think  18 
per  cent,  would  encompass  it  surely.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  there  was  any  collusion  between  the  former  deputies  and  the 
owners  whose  property  was  assessed;  not  at  all. 
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Examined  bv  the  Chairmau: 
J  mean  it  was  an  error  of  judgment.     That  is  all. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Mos?s: 

I  have  assessed  these  properties  at  their  market  value,  in  my 
judgment,  I  have  not  assessed  at  75  per  cent.  1  have  not  used 
the  word  percentage.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  assess  at  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  sale.  My  intention  was  to  assess  at 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property.  I  did  not  hear  nor  hear 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Feitner  the  other  day,  when  he  said  that 
the  intentions  throughout  the  city  was  to  assess  at  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  recorded  sales.  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  so  tes- 
titied.  In  my  case  I  have  assessed  at  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  fair  market  value. 

Q.  And  if  you  have  been  assessing  at  the  market  value,  and 
others  have  been  assessing  on  the  plan  that  Mr.  Feitner  men- 
tioned, there  is  an  inequality  at  once  between  your  section  and 
others,  is  there  not — if  that  is  so?  A.  I  stand  for  my  own  sec- 
tion. If  the  president  made  the  statement  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  I  conferred  with  no  other  deputies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalization  of  values.  I  was  told  to  do  nothing.  My 
business  experience  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  real  estate 
business,  with  some  of  the  biggest  men  you  have  on  Broadway, 
who  call  me  in  in  consultation  as  regards  appraisals  on  real 
estate.  I  didn't  have  to  refer  to  anybody.  I  have  as  a  clerk  an 
intelligent  real  estate  man,  who  has  also  been  in  the  business 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  we  desire  no  outside  interference. 
No  figures  in  our  books  ever  were  changed,  and  they  remain  in- 
tact, when  in  the  field,  until  our  books  are  checked.  We  have 
had  many  appeals  in  my  district.  I  have  had  twenty-eight  out  of 
seventy-eight  hundred  and  twelve  parcels.  I  had  no  instructions 
to  assess  at  75  per  cent,  of  the  recorded  sales.  I  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  confer  with  the  surrounding  deputies  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  values. 

Q.  If  that  has  been  testified  to  by  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment and  by  other  commissioners,  you  at  any  rate  have  not  been 
in  it?  A.  That  is  not  true.  I  can  explain  that  to  you  why,  if 
such  instructions  were  given.  I  read  them  in  the  paper.  I  got 
no  instructions  from  anybody. 
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Q.  If  such  instructions  were  given,  or  if  such  instructions  were 
acted  upon  by  anybody,  you  were  not  in  them?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it.  I  testify  to  what  I  know.  I  don't  know  what 
they  did  or  what  they  heard. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  another  way  of  answering  the  question.  It 
is  all  right.  Then  we  have  it  perfectly  clear,  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  generally  throughout  the  borough  of  Manhattan  the 
assessment  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
corded sales,  while  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  where  this  gen- 
tleman is  assessing,  the  property  has  been  assessed  at  its  full 
market  value,  by  an  expert  of  twenty  years  standing,  who  knows 
full  market  values  when  he  sees  them. 

The  Witness — Forget  the  term  expert.  You  used  it.  I  didn't 
use  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  property  should  be  assessed  at  its 
full  market  value.  I  have  always  had  that  opinion.  That  is,  I 
qualify  that — at  its  fair  market  value;  and  if  indulgence  should 
be  given,  it  should  be  given  to  the  property  owners. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  fair  market  value?  Before  I  ask 
that  question,  I  will  read  to  you  your  own  question  on  the  civil 
service  examination.  The  tenth  question:  "As  a  rule  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  estate  is  considerably  lower  than  its 
market  value.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  sound  reason  for  this 
value?  If  so,  what'?"  And  your  anwser  is:  '' The  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  not  being  the  market  value,  and  representing  but 
50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  same,  the  reason  of  assessed 
value  being  lower  is  a  valid  one."  A.  I  so  stated  in  my  answer 
before  you  read  that. 

Q.  "Assessed  value  of  real  estate  not  being  the  market  value, 
and  representing  but  50  per  cent,  to  GO  per  cent,  of  the  same,  the 
reason  of  assessed  value  being  lower  is  a  valid  one." 

The  Witness — In  my  answer  to  you  I  used  the  words  "  Fair 
market  value,"  and  the  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  owner. 

Q.  Is  fair  market  value  to  be  found  by  assessing  at  50  per  cent, 
or  GO  per  cent,  of  the  market  value?  What  do  you  mean  by  fair 
market  value?    A.  Not  exactly  to  the  limit. 
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Q.  But  YOU  have  testified  that  you  assessed  at  the  market 
value?    A.  At  the  fair  market  value. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  assess  to  the  limit?  A.  You  won't  accept 
the  qualification. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  assess  to  the  limit?  A.  I  assessed  the 
fair  market  value. 

Q.  Did  you  assess  at  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.?  A.  I  assessed 
the  fair  market  value,  and  what  I  deemed  right  in  my  judgment. 
The  definition  of  market  value  of  property  is  what  it  would  bring 
in  a  fair  open  market.  The  definition  of  actual  value  is  what 
it  has  brought  after  the  sale  has  been  made.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  market  value  and  the  fair  market  value;  practically 
none. 

Q,  But  you  have  already  said  that  you  would  figure  at  the  fair 
market  value,  which  would  mean  a  deduction  from  the  market 
value.  What  did  you  mean?  A.  A  slight  deduction  could  be 
made. 

Q.  If  your  are  fairly  figuring  at  the  market  value,  how  can  you 
make  a  deduction?    A.  You  can't. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  are  not  assessing  on  the  same  line  that 
you  announced  when  you  passed  your  civil  service  examination, 
and  you  say  that  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  you  are  holding 
people  up  to  the  market  value  of  the  property?  A.  That  is  your 
contention.     My  books  will  stand  and  my  assessments  are  right. 

Q.  Are  they  the  market  value?     A.  They  are,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  are  assessing  at  the  market  value  in  your  judgment, 
while  in  other  parts  of  this  city,  they  are  assessing  at  the  rate 
of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales?  A.  I  don't  know  what 
they  are  doing  there. 

Q.  What  is  a  recorded  sale?  A.  As  published  in  the  Record 
and  Guide,  I  suppose  might  be  an  intelligent  answer  to  that. 
That  may  be  a  fair  criterion  and  it  may  be  a  very  unfair  criterion. 
That  is  true.  It  may  be  an  honest  consideration  and  it  may  not 
be.  That  is  true.  Nobody  spoke  to  me  about  the  necessity  of 
equalizing,  under  the  charter.  I  did  not  receive  any  instructions 
of  any  kind  regarding  equalizing.  I  read  it  in  the  paper  the  next 
day.  Pardon  me.  I  endeavored  to  make  that  thing  clear  to  you, 
but  you  shut  me  off.  At  the  time  the  instructions  were  given 
I  was  in  the  Brooklyn  office.     I  had  to  go  to  Brooklyn  to  get  my 
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cliecks.  On  the  following  day.  I  read  the  instructions  printed  in 
all  the  papers  as  rep;ards  the  assessment.  Thait  was  the  instruc- 
tion regarding  equalizing. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  equalize  in  your  district?  A.  I  equal- 
ized the  property'  as  I  found  it  in  my  judgment  all  the  way 
through. 

Q.  How  was  that  equalizing  between  the  different  sections?  A.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sections  on  the  outside.  I  took  my  own 
district,  within  its  confines.  I  know  the  value  of  property  there. 
What  did  equalizing  mean  to  me?  It  is  a  simple  term  to  define. 
To  make  all  propert}'  bear  an  equal  representtion  as  regard  taxes; 
not  to  have  one  to  bear  the  burden  more  than  another;  within  my 
section. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  the  general  instructions  for  the 
necessity  of  equalizing  all  over  the  city?  A.  I  deemed  the  adjoin- 
ing assessors  were  as  intelligent  as  myself,  and  there  was  no  need 
for  conference. 

Mr.  Moiss — May  I  ask,  Mr.  Feitner,  right  here,  how  it  is  that 
when  he  has  testified,  and  his  other  deputies  have  testified  so 
generally  and  constantly-,  about  their  consultations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing,  the  borough  of  the  Bronk  was  left  out? 

Mr.  Feitner — The  borough  of  the  Bronx  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  through  its  chief  deputy.  If  he  has  not  talked  to 
his  chief  deputy  then  probably  he  has  not  carried  out  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Moss — But  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  is  to  secure 
equality  all  over  the  city,  and  between  the  different  boroughs. 

Mr.  Feitner — Yes,  sir;  through  the  different  deputies  in  each 
borough. 

Mr.  MosS' — What  was  done  to  bring  this  high  priced  borough 
of  the  Bronx  into  equality  with  the  borough  of  Manhattan? 

Mr.  Feitner — The  basis  of  the  assesisment  is  the  one  that  brings 
it  into  equality,  and  the  people  are  satisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Feitner — That  is  the  theory. 

Mr.  Mo'Sis — Would  it  not  be  an  expensive  proceeding  for  a  per- 
son having  a  little  piece  of  property,  assessed  at  .|130,  to  find  fault 
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with  the  assessment  which  brought  it  up  to  $180?  Kather  an  ex- 
pensive proceeding,  would  it  not  be,  for  a  few  dollars  of  taxes? 

Mr.  Feitner — ^They  won't  find  fault  with  it  and  thej-  are  not 
finding  fault. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  a  self  evident  proposition,  when  property  i» 
valued  at  |150,  at  a  tax  rate  of  |2.50,  the  increased  valuation  of 
50  per  cemt.  is  very  small  and  it  is  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  a 
lawyer,  so  they  have  to  take  their  medicine. 

Q.  Now,  we  are  talking  about  equality.  Here  are  two  opposite 
corner  lots.  There  is  a  corner  and  here  is  a  corner.  That  is 
right,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tliose  corners  were  valued  in  1894,  respectively,  at  $G0  and 
$30?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  next  year  at  $400  and  $300;  the  next  year  $400  and  $300; 
the  next  year  $400  and  $300;  and  this  year  at  $800  and  $400?  A. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  Why  should  one  corner  be  $400  and  the  other  $800?  A. 
Look  at  the  size  of  Iheni  and  you  will  see  the  difference. 

Q.  Where  is  it  istated?  A.  In  the  first  columm  there;  166  by 
200;  and  there  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  the  other. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Do  not  be  so  self-satisfied 
but  look  at  what  I  show  you.     A.  I  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  it  now?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  One  corner  you  increased  from  $400  to  $800,  and  the  other 
corner  you  increased  from  $300  to  $400.  In  one  case  you  doubled 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  other  case  you  added  thirty-three  and  a  third  per 
cent.?  A.  Let  us  go  back  four  or  five  yeai-s  now,  and  take  the 
first  assessment  there.     Sixty  dollars,  isn't  it. 

Mr.  Moss — Wait  a  moment. 

The  Witness^One  moment.  That  is  $60  there  and  $30  to  the 
other  one;  isn't  that  double? 

Q.  To  be  sure.  You  said  you  had  not  paid  any  attention  to 
the  prior  assessments;  that  they  were  not  honestly  made?  A.  I 
did  not.     I  am  bringing  you  back  to  somebody  else  now.     I  am 
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bringing  it  bade  to  four  or  live  years.  I  am  not  taking  the  last 
year.     I  am  taking  somebody  else  now. 

Q.  Why  should  you  think  au  assessment  in  1S9-4,  in  the  growing 
neighborhood  of  the  Bronx,  should  be  a  better  criterion  for  you 
than  the  assessment  made  last  year?  A.  I  think  the  assessments 
were  more  intelligently  made  that  year  than  they  were  last  year. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  again,  is  it  not?  A.  If  you 
choose  to  describe  it  as  such. 

Q.  It  comes  back  to  your  judgment?  A.  You  said  that.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  so?    Is  it  not  so?     A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  If  it  is  not  so,  how  is  it — if  it  is  not  a  matter  of  your  judg- 
ment, what  is  it?  A.  I  pointed  out  somebody  else  making  it  $60 
and  |30,  years  ago. 

Q.  No,  1899.  If  it  was  not  a  matter  of  your  judgment,  whose 
judgment  was  it?  A.  My  judgment.  1  did  not  have  any 
breweries  in  my  district. 

Q.  Is  machinery  ever  real  estate?  A.  We  have  some  ma- 
chinery in  the  district. 

Q.  Yes,  there  is  machinery  in  the  district.  Is  that  ever  real 
estate?    A.  Yes,  sir;  we  assess  it  as  such. 

Q.  Always?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  always  include  the  machinery  in  the  place  as  a  part 
of  the  real  estate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  office?  A.  In  making  the  assessed 
value  we  have  got  to  give  the  machinery  in  the  place. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  understand  to  be  the  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  do  anything  illegal?    A.  No. 

Q.  Your  opinions  have  not  changed  since  you  passed  your  civil 
service?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  a  mistake  there.    I  remember  that. 

Q.  You  did?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.     I  know  all  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  "  perfect "  mark  on  it. 

The  Witness— Have  I? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  am  glad  of  that. 

Q.  Which  is  right,  the  question  that  you  answered  in  the  civil 
service,  and  for  which  got  you  a  perfect  mark,  or  the  judgment 
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you  have  given  now?  A.  The  judgment  I  have  given  novr  is 
right. 

Q.  That  machinery  is  always  real  estate?  A.  I  assess  it,  yes, 
sir,  as  real  estate. 

Q.  Are  there  not  times  when  machinery  is  not  real  estate?  A. 
Oh,  yes,  in  instances  there  are,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  Movable  machinery.  When  machinery  can  be 
moved.    When  it  is  personal  property  it  is  not  real  estate. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  good  answer;  personal  property  is  not  real 
estate.  Where  did  you  learn  that?  A.  Your  are  talking  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Q.  (reading)  "  In  estimating  the  value  of  machinery  and  fixtures 
in  a  factory,  do  you  place  it  under  the  head  of  real  estate  or  per- 
sonal property?"  "  Machinery  and  fixtures  properly  belong  under 
the  head  of  personal  property." 

The  Witness — I  know.    I  made  that  mistake. 

Q.  This  was  after  twenty  years'  experience  in  real  estate  and 
appraisements?    A.  That  is  true.    That  is  true. 

Q.  Perhaps  then,  you  have  made  mistakes  on  your  books?  A. 
I  am  not  infallible,  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  a  good,  fair  and  brave  answer. 

The  Witness — Thank  you. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  the  bravest  answer  you  have  made  to-day. 
That  will  do. 

The  Witness — Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Moss — Who  is  there  here  representing  Mr.  Delmour?  I 
would  like  to  call  him  first.    Will  you  take  the  stand? 


CHARLES  ROTH,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  connected  with  the  office  of  John  M.  Delmour.  He  is  the 
marshal  for  the  collection  of  arrears  of  personal  taxes.  Mr.  Del- 
mour lives,  I  believe,  at  355  West  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth 
street.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  right  address.  He  is  chief  of 
my  office.    I  hold  the  position  of  clerk.    He  has  not  been  at  the 
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office  to-day.  He  was  not  there  yesterday  nor  the  day  before.  He 
comes  to  the  ot!ice  frequently  in  the  busy  seasou.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  find  him.  I  have  all  of  his  records  at  mv  office,  what 
ain't  in  the  vault. 

Mr.  Moss — We  have  asked  you  to  produce  certain  papers   and 
records.    Have  you  got  them? 
The  Witness — No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  I  didn't  know  what  records  you  wanted.  I 
was  told  to  come  down  immediately,  wiieu  the  subpoena  was 
served. 

Mr.  Moss — We  want  you  to  produce  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  personal  taxes,  delinquent  personal  taxes,  that  Mr.  Delmour 
received  for  collection  for  1898,  the  amount  that  he  collected,  the 
amount  that  was  uncollected,  and  the  amount  of  fees  that  he  re- 
ceived. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  fees  that  he  received  in  1898? 
A.  They  generally  come  in  every  day  now. 

Q.  They  come  in  now,  do  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  subpoena,  have  you  not?  I  think  all  those 
matters  are  written  on  the  subpoena.  A.  Here  it  is;  but  I  was 
told  to  come  down  immediately. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  change  the  date. 

The  Witness — That  ain't  in  my  name.    That  is  the  truth. 

Q.  This  name  is  considered  legal.  John  Doe  stands  good  for 
anybody.  Now,  can  you  tell  whether  Mr.  Delmour's  fees  amount 
to  ^1^50,000  a  year?    A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record,  showing  what  they  amount  to?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  those  records.  Will  you  produce  them  if 
you  can? 

The  Witness — By  when? 

Mr.  Moss — Tuesday,  the  date  fixed  in  your  subpoena?  A.  It 
is  quite  a  lot  of  work  to  do.    It  will  be  quite  a  little  job. 

Mr.  Moss — You  will  have  to  try  to  do  it.  That  is  all.  Enter 
upon  the  record  that  among  the  persons  who  recommended  the 
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appointment  of  Mr.  Hajden  is  John  M.  Delmour,  the  gentleman 
about  whom  I  have  just  been  inquiring. 

The  Chairman — The  stenographer  will  make  that  entry. 

At  4.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  June 
13, 1899,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
No.  203  Broadway,  New  York. 
114 
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June  13,  1899—10.30  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Hoffman,  of  the  committee. 

THOMAS  M.  MULHY,  sworn  as  a  witness  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Moss. 

I  was  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  commissioner  of  charities, 
when  the  new  administration  was  considering  the  making  of  its 
appointments.  I  was  a  candidate  of  a  number  of  charitable  so- 
cieties. They  stood  behind  me  and  made  a  claim  for  my  appoint- 
ment on  the  ground  that  I  was  not  a  practical  politician,  but  a 
man  who  would  represent  the  charitable  interests  in  the  interest 
of  charity.  I  was  not  appointed.  I  had  a  conversation,  various 
conversations,  with  people,  friends  of  mine,  and  others,  regard- 
ing my  candidacy  while  it  stood.  In  those  conversations  sug- 
gestions were  made  that  if  I  would  go  to  Lakewood,  and  pay  in 
$10,000,  I  might  get  that  appointment.  Those  conversations 
were  had  in  a  number  of  places,  but  the  people  who  made  them 
were  not  in  authority;  it  was  merely  given  as  a  suggestion.  I 
can't  tell  where;  it  might  have  been  in  the  street,  but  there  was 
no  special  place.  I  presume  they  were  conversations  that  grew 
out  of  my  candidacy,  and  I  suppose  conversations  had  with  the 
idea  of  helping  my  candidacy  on. 

Q.  And  these  persons  you  talked  with  were  members  of  the 
organization,  were  they  not,  some  of  them?  A.  I  can't  tell  that. 
They  were  persons  that  were  suflQciently  interested  in  my  candi- 
dacy to  make  it  a  subject  of  conversation.  I  can  not  remember 
any  of  the  places  where  these  conversations  took  place.  I  can 
not  remember  any  of  the  persons  who  made  that  suggestion,  be- 
cause I  didn't  think  enough  of  them  to  remember  the  names.  I 
said  I  wasn't  willing  to  pay  for  any  appointment,  but  I  never  had 
the  proposition  made  to  me  bv  anv  one  that  had  authoritv  to  make 
it.    It  might  have  been  mentioned  a  couple  of  times  that  I  ought 
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to  go  to  Lakewood  and  put  up  about  $10,000;  not  over  a  couple 
of  times.  It  was  mentioned  in  general  conversation.  There  would 
be  three  or  four  of  us  together;  not  general  assemblies,  and  in 
practical  conversation,  when  I  was  talking  over  my  candidacy, 
and  what  I  would  do  about  it.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic club.  I  have  never  been.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Tam- 
many Hall  organization.  I  am  a  member  of  the  general  commit- 
tee. That  is  as  far  as  I  have  gone.  I  have  to  start  somewhere, 
you  know. 

By  Mr.  Ilotlman: 

Q.  Mr.  ;Mulhy,  these  suggestions  that  were  made  by  some  of 
your  friends,  about  paying  -510.000  for  an  appointment,  did  you 
believe  that?  A.  I  don't  know — the  trouble  probably  with  my 
candidacy  was  that  none  of  us  were  very  practical  in  politics,  and 
they  merely  put  that  out  probably  as  a  feeler. 

Mr.  ilotrman — You  don't  understand  my  question;  will  the 
stenographer  please  read  it  again.  (Question  read  by  the  stenog- 
rapher.) A.  I  never  believed  or  disbelieved  it.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  And  these  persons  that  you  say  made  this  suggestion  to  you 
made  it  upon  their  own  responsibility?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Without  any  authority  from  anybody?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  they  had  any  authority. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe,  did  you,  that  an  appointment  could 
have  been  procured  at  that  time  under  any  such  conditions?  A. 
I  do  not  think  my  appointment  could  have  been  secured  under 
any  condition. 

By  ISlv.  Moss : 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  wasn't  very  active  in  politics,  I  wasn't 
very  well  known,  and  my  field  of  work  was  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent line,  and  naturally  I  suppose  these  positions  would  go  to 
those  who  had  been  workers. 

Q.  Who  were,  naturally,  practical  politicians?  A.  Y'es,  sir. 
All  I  had  in  my  favor  was  that  I  was  a  man  versed  in  charitable 
matters,  and  had  the  charitable  societies  behind  me.  That  is  all 
I  had.  I  did  not  expect  to  receive  much  consideration  at  such  a 
time  as  that  was.     I  understood  that  matters  were  so  that  these 
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appointmeDts  would  go  to  the  practical  politicians.  That  is  the 
general  custom  with  all  parties,  and  the  custom  of  the  party  in 
power  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  the  mayor  in  reference  to 
your  appointment?     A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman : 

I  would  remember  it  if  I  had  a  talk  with  the  mayor.  He  might 
possibly  have  said  something  about  it.  but  I  should  remember 
certainly.  I  know  the  mayor.  I  talked  with  him  a  number  of 
times.     I  never  have  talked  with  him  about  a  position. 

Q.  How  did  you  make  known  your  desire  for  the  position?  A. 
I  took  no  active  part  in  it  myself,  the  charitable  societies  took 
the  matter  up.     It  was  they  that  interceded  for  me. 


S.  WILLIAM  BRISCOE,  sworn  as  a  witness,  examined  by  Mr. 
Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  municipal  civil  service 
commission.     (Produces  papers  and  records.) 

Q.  We  had  produced  here  the  other  day  the  civil  service  ex- 
amination papers  of  various  persons  appointed  deputy  tax  com- 
missioners, and  we  do  not  find  that  the  final  figures  or  percent- 
age are  upon  these  papers;  where  are  they?  A.  Hand  me  the 
inside  sheet.  These  are  the  original  figures,  and  in  footing  the 
final  rating  of  anyone  of  these  individuals,  you  will  find  a  red 
number  up  in  the  left  hand  margin  of  the  application,  that  is 
the  key  number;  if  you  then  refer  to  the  examination  which  also 
has  that  number — No.  8,  for  example,  of  April  11th,  would  be 
''  Patrick  F.  McDonald."  That  is  the  way  we  can  find  the  final 
rating.  The  rating  on  each  paper  is  recorded  in  a  schedule  and 
under  the  subject  at  the  top,  each  one  having  a  certain  rate;  all 
that  is  calculated  out,  and  you  find  the  final  rating  on  the  extreme 
right-hand  column  on  the  schedule  sheet.  That  is  the  schedule 
sheet. 
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Q.  I  notice  on  some  of  those  papers  there  are  two  markings 
and  some  of  them  three  and  some  of  them  four  markings,  with 
initials;  can  you  explain  that?  A.  If  y(»ii  will  give  me  one  paper 
I  think  I  can  explain  just  what  you  mean.  It  is  always  the  cus- 
tom, and  has  been  at  the  office,  that  more  than  one  examiner  shall 
rate  the  pai>ers. 

Q.  There  are  four  upon  that  general  paper.  Will  yon  state 
wliat  they  are?  A.  The  markings  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
sheet,  under  tin-  initials  '' W.  K."  is  writing,  and  the  red  mark- 
ings is  one  examiner,  with  the  initial  '*  W  " — that  stands  for 
"  White."  and  the  other  in  hlue.  is  the  other  examiner  and  stands 
for  "  Smith."  Thf  two  markings  are  added  together  and  divided 
by  two,  which  gives  the  average.  The  markings  on  the  right- 
hand  side  is  the  experience,  and  the  same  system  goes  through; 
and  our  examiners — one  r-xaminer.  sixty,  L.  E.  Jones;  the  other 
fifty,  n.  K.  Spaulding.  They  are  rctjuired  under  the  regulations 
to  initial  their  markings. 

(2-  I  notice  that  on  tlie  left-hand  side  there  is  eighty-nine  and 
eighty-six.  That  would  be  averaged,  would  it?  A.  That  would 
be  averaged. 

Q.  On  the  right  hand  side  is  sixty  and  fifty.  The  average  there 
would  be  fifty-five,  would  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  exannners  are  there?  ITow  many  should  there 
be  on  one  paper?  .\.  Two  on  each  paper;  on  each  subject;  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  two  examiners  on  each  subject,  and  these 
markings  are  transferred  to  the  schedule  sheet. 

Q.  And  this  book  you  have  produced  is  the  eligible  list,  is  it? 
A,  It  is  the  eligible  list,  and  is  taken  from  those  who  have  passed, 
as  is  shown  on  the  schedule  sheet. 

Mr.  Hoffman — What  was  the  figures  55  and  65  on  the  right  of 
the  papers  shown  by  Mr.  Moss? 
Mr.  Moss — Fifty  and  sixty. 
Witness — That  is  exi)erience. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  The  rating  on  experience?    A.  The  examiners'  opinion  as 


to  his  worth  on  that  particular  subject. 
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CHARLES  ROTH,  recalled  as  a  witness  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Moss. 

I  have  produced  the  records  that  my  subpoena  calk  for.  (Rec- 
ords i)roduced.) 

Q.  The  first  matter  that  was  asked  of  you  in  the  subpoena  was 
-to  give  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  warrants  issued  to  the  mar- 
shal for  the  collection  of  delinquent  personal  taxes  for  the  year 
1898;  have  you  got  the  statement?  A.  I  will  have  to  go  accord- 
ing to  our  books. 

Q.  What  do  they  amount  to?  A.  We  did  not  have  time  to 
prci>aro  that  statement;  you  can  add  them  up  now. 

Q.  Yes,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  books;  have  you  no  accounts  in 
your  ofiice  showing  what  the  amount  of  delinquent  taxes  were 
that  were  put  in  your  hands  for  collection  in  1898?  A.  Account; 
did  you  say  account? 

Q.  Yes,  have  you  any  account?    A.  The  books  are  there. 

Q.  Will  you  turn  to  those  books  and  tell  us  how  much  personal 
taxes — delinquent  personal  taxes — your  office  received  for  collec- 
tion for  the  year  1898?  Just  turn  to  those  books  and  tell  us. 
A.  Mr.  Long,  in  our  office,  knows  more  about  those  books  than 
I  do. 

Q.  Where  is  he?     A.  He  is  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  call  Mr.  Long,  then;  you  may  step  aside. 


JOHN  LONG,  called  as  a  witness,  being  first  duly  sworn,  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  clerk  for  the  marshal  in  the  marshal's  office  for  the  col- 
lection of  personal  taxes.  I  think  I  am  the  principal  man  in  the 
office  now.  There  is  no  rating  there,  but  I  think  I  am.  The 
amount  of  the  warrants  received  in  our  office  for  the  collection 
of  delinquent  taxes  in  the  year  1898 — I  have  taken  it  from  the 
recapitulation — was  .|4.1G9,047.54.  For  1899  there  was  none; 
1897  was  not  in  the  subpoena  and  I  did  not  make  it  up.  Those 
warrants  were  received  for  1898 — I  think  it  was  the  IGth  of  Jan- 
uary. The  taxes  of  1899  are  not  due.  These  warrants  were  re- 
ceived January,  1899,  for  the  taxes  of  1898  of  those  delinquent 
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taxes  of  1898.  The  amount  collected  in  Manhattan  for  this  same 
year,  out  of  the  four  million  and  odd  dollars  was  |446,553.15,  with 
interest,  fl0,729.10 — ^that  is,  just  a  trifle  over  10  per  cent.  The 
amount  collected  for  the  Bronx  was  f 2,314.93,  interest  $87.93; 
so  that  the  total  collection  for  ^Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was 
$448,898.49  out  of  a  total  of  |4,1G9,047.54.  These  were  personal 
taxes  that  the  receiver  of  taxes  issued  to  the  marshal  for  col- 
lection; simply  delinquent  taxes.  Our  office,  to  collect  this  four 
million  dollars  of  tax,  sends  notifications  to  every  person  against 
whom  the  marshal  had  a  warrant,  and  those  who  do  not  pay 
on  the  first  notification  are  notifif^l  again,  and  if  they  don't  pay 
on  the  second  notification  are  notified  again,  and  that  took  from 
January  until  now  to  do,  and  after  that — we  have  just  about 
commenced  to  go  out  and  get  after  the  people  personally  and  see 
why  they  don't  come  and  pay;  and  that  takes  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  We  cannot  proceed  against  them  by  arrest.  For  any 
tax  that  we  do  not  collect,  we  can  i)roceed,  if  we  can  find  any 
proi)erty.  If  the  marshal  can  find  any  property  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  person  against  whom  the  warrant  is,  he  may  use  that 
the  same  as  a  sheriff,  and  in  case  he  does  not  collect,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  return  that  to  the  receiver  of  taxes  as  not  having  been 
collected.  That  law,  as  to  arrest,  I  think,  is  repealed.  They 
have  to  proceed  by  summons  and  complaint;  that  is,  in  the  office 
of  the  corporation  counsel.  The  proportion  of  collections  run 
about  the  same.  AVe  found  a  great  many  of  these  persons  were 
dead;  that  occurs  always  A  great  many  of  them  can't  be  found 
at  all.  Mr.  Delmar  is  paid  for  his  services  by  fees,  the  same  as 
the  marshal;  fees  collected  from  the  delinquent  individuals. 
I  don't  know  what  amount  was  collected  last  year.  Mr.  Delmar 
may  have  a  record.  I  have  not.  I  have  no  record  of  any  col- 
lections that  have  been  made  f<tr  his  fees.  Mr.  Delmar  has  a 
private  book  of  his  own. 

Q.  It  has  been  s^"*  '  that  ^Ir.  Delmar's  fees,  prior  to  consoli- 
dation, would  amount  to  $50,000.     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How^  do  yon  know  that?     A.  Because 

Q.  "\Mien  I  said  prior  to  consolidation,  I  meant  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx?  A.  I  understand.  Because  one 
time  the  commissioners  of  account  made  an  examination  and  it 
did  not  amount  to  one-third  of  $50,000.    That  examination  was 
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made  two  ur  ihiue  years  ago — about  four  years  ago.  For  last  year 
it  was  about  the  sauie  as  it  alwavs  was.  That  is  niv  geueral  ecu- 
ceptiou  of  it,  aud  I  have  a  pretty  fair  conception.  Mr.  Delmar 
is  absent  from  the  city.  You  will  have  to  see  Mr.  Delmar.  I 
Avill  attend  to  that  for  you  when  he  comes  back.  I  don't  know 
when  he  will  be  back.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  the  other  day. 
He  is  in  Mount  CIciik  nis.  .Michigan,  for  his  health.  He  went 
away  a  week  ago.  I  did  communicate  with  him;  after  the 
subpoena  was  left  at  the  ottice  1  communicated  with  him.  I  will 
certainly  ask  him  for  the  exact  figures. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  know  who  the  jjredecessor  of  Mr.  Delmar  was,  the  marshal 
for  the  collection  of  jjersonal  taxes;  Mr.  Frank  Marjes.  He  was 
designated  by  Colonel  Austin.  I  know'  how  marshals  are  paid  for 
the  work  they  perform.  They  are  paid  by  fees.  All  marshals 
are  i>aid  alike;  all  I  ever  heard,  of.  The  applicant  pays  the  fees; 
the  city  does  not  pay  anything. 


DAVID  E.  AUSTIN,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn,  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  selected  Mr.  Delmar  as  the  marshal  for  the  collection  of  per- 
sonal taxes  some  time  in  January;  I  don't  remember  precisely; 
Jannarv,  181)9.  I  think  Mr.  Francis  Maries  was  marshal  last 
year.  I  selected  him  on  the  recommendation  of  the  then  comp- 
troller, Mr.  Fitch.  I  selected  Mr.  Delmar  on  my  own  recom- 
mendation. I  did  not  speak  with  anyone  about  it;  no  one  spoke 
to  me.  When  I  originally  came  in  the  office  as  receiver  of  taxes, 
Mr.  Delmar  was  the  marshal  and  performed  his  duties  very  satis- 
factorily, and  when  there  was  no  suggestion  made  by  the  comp- 
troller I  simply  appointed  Mr.  Delmar.  I  appointed  him  as  a 
man  I  had  known,  feeling  free  to  do  it,  there  being  no  suggestion 
from  the  comptroller.  I  do  not  know  what  the  amount  is  that 
the  marshal  receives.  I  do  not  know  it  approximately.  I  have 
never  made  any  inquiry  upon  that  subject.  I  did  not  consider  it 
mv  affair  at  all. 
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WILLIAM  F,  GRELL,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  one  of  the  tax  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Xew  York.  I 
was  appointed  1st  of  January,  1898.  I  applied  to  the  mayor  for 
the  aj)pointment.  The  first  instance  was  about — shortly  after 
election;  I  can't  tell  the  date.    I  have  no  district  leader. 

Q.  With  the  leader  of  the  district  in  Avhich  you  live?  A.  I  ain't 
none;  that  is,  I  don't  recognize  any.  I  represent  the  German 
Democracy.  I  was  selected  as  a  representative  of  the  German 
Democracy;  that  is  about  it.  The  German  Democracy  endorsed 
the  ticket  that  was  elected.  ^ly  api)ointmi'nt  followed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  German  Democracy — the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  German  Democracy.  That  endorsement  was  sent 
to  the  mayor.  I  went  to  T.«ikewood  a  few  days  before  New  Year's. 
I  saw  the  mayor.  There  were  lots  of  i)eople  there,  Mr.  Moss.  I 
met  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  had  succeeded  in  the 
election.  I  found  my  name  was  accejitable  there.  The  mayor 
promised  me.  Prior  to  my  apjiointmcnt  I  was  connected  with  the 
Consumers'  Brewing  Comi)auy  as  their  rejjresentative.  I  repre- 
sented tlie  company  in  soliciting  trade,  etc.,  in  securing  trade. 
The  Consumers'  Brewing  Company  is  located  at  Fifty-fifth  street 
and  Avenue  A,  that  is,  the  block  from  Fifty-fourth  to  Fifty-fifth 
on  Avenue  A.  It  has  leased  proju-rty  in  Fifty-fourth  street — be- 
tween Fifty-third  and  Fifty  fourth:  a  ]>oriion  of  the  old  lumber 
yard  is  there.  I  have  not  done  anything  for  the  brewing  company 
since  I  have  been  a  tax  commissioner.  I  have  not  represented 
them  in  any  way.  I  have  had  no  business  dealings  with  them. 
There  is  a  man  in  my  place.  I  have  met  with  my  fellow  commis- 
sioners every  day,  as  a  rule.  I  understand  that  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  throw  a  peculiarly  responsible  duty  upon  the  tax  com- 
missioners at  this  time,  that  is,  under  consolidation.  Their  duties 
were  to  equalize  the  property  through  Greater  New  York,  the 
five  boroughs. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  was  required  to  be  done  in  equaliz- 
ing the  property?  A.  They  were  to  value  the  property  according 
to  its  location  and  in  proportion  to  a  better  location,  or  reduc- 
tion in  the  locations,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  but  wasn't  there  the  necessity  of  equaliz- 
ing between  the  different  boroughs?  A.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  borough  of  Queens,  as  well  as  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  were 
higher  assessed  prior  to  the  consolidation  act.    I  say  the  borough 
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of  Brooklyn  and  the  borough  of  Queens  were  assessed  high,  prior 
to  consolidation.  Ko  other  boroughs,  not  to  my  knowledge,  any 
higher,  Mr.  Moss,  now.  I  say  that  these  two  boroughs  were  as- 
sessed at  a  higher  proportion  of  valuation  than  Manhattan  was,  to 
my  knowledge.  The  charter  demands  that  one  of  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  the  tax  commissioners  was  to  change  that  in- 
equality so  that  the  same  proportion  of  valuation  would  stand  in 
the  different  boroughs.  I  understand  the  rates  of  assessment  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan  prior  to  consolidation.  Of  course,  I 
have  not  looked  at  our  figures  in  the  office;  I  should  judge  about 
60  per  cent.  In  Brooklyn  it  varies  from  70  to  79,  and  in  Queens, 
that  really  hasn't  any — they  were  way  over  the  100  per  cent, 
mark.  Some  of  them  were  assessed  at  over  100  per  cent.,  and 
other  property  wasn't  assessed  at  all.  I  refer  to  the  borough  of 
Queens. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  issued  by  your  de- 
partmc^ut  recently,  which  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn  was  7  8-10  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  was  17  5-10  per  cent.,  Queens,  39  7-10  per  cent.  That 
is  in  accordance  with  your  statement,  isn't  it?  A.  In  answer  to 
that  I  think  I  will  state,  Mr.  Moss,  that  when  our  commissioners 
organized  we  formed  ourselves  in  committees;  prior  to  this  you 
have  asked  me  my  personal  views  as  commissioner;  now  when  you 
come  to  the  real  estate  department,  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  the 
real  estate  committee.  My  i^riucipal  work  lias  been  corporations. 
We  formed  in  two  committees.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  board 
of  tax  commissioners  knew^  all  the  action  that  was  taken. 

Q.  And  you  cooperated  in  the  action — they  cooperated  in  the 
raising  of  the  proportionate  amount,  and  you  cooperated  in  that? 
A.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  You  cooperated  in  the  action  of  the  board  that  resulted  in 
the  raising  of  the  Queens  county  valuations  39  per  cent.?  A. 
That  was  the  action  of  the  deputy  sent  into  the  field. 

Q.  To  be  sure,  but  under  the  charter  you  had  control  of  the 
deputies,  and  it  was  your  business  to  tell  them  what  to  do?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  that  you  cooperated,  didn't  you?  A.  I  cooperate  in 
most  anything  my  fellow-commissioners  do. 

Q.  And  every  application  that  is  made  for  reduction  has  to  be 
passed  upon  by  you  tlie  same  as  the  other  commissioners?  A. 
Ko,  not  necessarily.  *I  am  a  member  of  the  board.  I  have  a  vote. 
That  has  to  be  done  by  a  vote  of  the  board,  and  it  takes  a  ma- 
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jority  of  the  board  to  do  it.  But  Mr.  Moss,  may  I  make  a  state- 
ment? While  I  have  about  75,000  cases  of  personal  and  about 
10,000  cases  of  corporations  and  20,000  cases  of  bank  stocks,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  hear  every  case  that  the  committee 
on  real  estate  has;  I  wouldn't  have  the  time.  Our  board  has  to 
act  on  them;  in  large  cases,  when  the  board  is  called;  we  can't 
call  the  board  for  every  little  case;  that  is  an  impossibility.  In 
the  cases  that  come  up  for  reduction,  they  may  be  passed  upon 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  Three  are  on  the  committee.  A 
majority  of  the  committee  is  two.  The  board  consists  of  five.  As 
a  practical  matter  an  application  for  a  reduction  may  be  passed 
by  two  commissioners  in  small  cases.  A  small  case  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  principle  as  a  large  case,  but,  as  I  stated  before,  if  the 
whole  commissioners — the  whole  board — should  come  together 
on  every  case  we  would  never  be  able  to  get  through  with  our 
work.  I  believe  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  case* 
pending  for  the  reduction  in  real  estate.  I  don't  know  how  many 
are  pending  for  reductions  in  corporations.  I  have  charge  of  cor- 
porations, but  there  is  no  reductions  made;  there  are  returns 
made,  and  inquiries  arc  made  as  a  rule.  There  are  complaints 
that  come  from  corporations  of  excessive  assessment.  They  are 
filed  with  the  board.  They  are  referred  to  all  the  committee,  or 
the  board,  as  the  case  may  be.  Commissioner  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Feitner  sit  with  me  on  the  committee.  Mr.  Feitner  is  on  both 
committees.  Applications  for  reduction  of  personal  taxes  come 
to  all  the  commissioners.  They  don't  come  particularly  to  my 
committee,  not  the  personal,  so  much.  My  committee  has  to  da 
with  no  reductions — looking  after  corporations  and  the  returns 
they  make.    That  is  personal  taxes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  have  so  much  to  do  with  applications  for  reduc- 
tion in  personal  taxes  that  you  cannot  personally  look  after  real 
estate  applications,  what  is  it  you  have  to  do  that  takes  youp 
time,  what  is  it?  A.  Fixing  personal  taxes  and  corporation;  ex- 
amining persons  that  come  in  for  reduction  of  personal  taxes. 
We  have  deputies,  a  number  of  them,  yes;  but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  we  have  pretty  near  75,000  applications  from  the  personals 
annually.  Then  I  pass  on  the  applications  for  reduction  of  per- 
sonal taxes,  and  I  pass  on  the  complaints  of  corporations  which 
claim  they  are  too  highly  assessed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  gas  companies,  that  they 
are  too  highly  assessed?     A.  I  can't  give  you  any  single  case, 
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Mr.  Moss;  the  record  will  show  as  to  the  apjilicatious  returned. 
There  are  not  very  many  gas  comi)anies,  and  their  holdings  are 
very  large. 

Q.  So  they  are  conspicuous  cases?  A.  I  don't  remember.  I 
don't  believe  we  ever  had  one  application  from  a  gas  company. 
I  have  had.  no  application  from  a  railroad  company',  a  street  rail- 
road company.  We  have  had  an  application  from  a  brewery  com- 
pany. (2ni(e  a  number  have  applied  to  have  reductions  of  their 
taxes.  I  can't  give  a  complete  list.  Some  of  those  applications 
came  to  me,  and  I  acted  on  them.  The  breweries,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  poor  nowadays,  and  their  reports,  as  a  rule,  show  nothing 
that  they  should  be  assessed  for,  and  we  try  to  get  them  to  con- 
sent to  something  as  we  do  with  other  corporations. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  brewing  companies,  being  poor  now- 
adays, are  not  assessed  very  high?  A.  They  haven't  got  any- 
thing to  be  assessed  for,  Mr.  Moss;  their  returns  don't  show  it. 

Q.  Haven't  the  brewing  companies  in  New  York  got  anything 
to  be  assessed  for?  A.  Some  of  them  no  doubt.  I  can't  answer 
which  company;  our  books  will  show;  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  breweries  in  New  York.  I  can't  recollect  in  my  mind;  the 
books  will  show.  The  Consumers'  Company,  at  the  present  time 
are  not  very  well  to  do.  They  are  paying  taxes.  I  have  held 
them,  if  I  remember  right,  at  |G0,000  and  made  them  consent  to 
it.  That  poverty  lies  among  the  brewers  ever  since  the  Kaines 
Raines  Law  came  into  effect.  There  are  just  as  many  saloons  in 
New  York  as  there  were  before  the  Raines  Law,  I  know. 

Q.  And  people  have  just  as  much  thirst  as  they  did  before  the 
Raines  Law?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  they  have  clubs  now  that  run  all  night,  and  which 
some  i>eople  say  you  cannot  enter  at  all,  because  they  are  clubs. 
AMiat  is  it  that  has  hurt  the  brewing  companies  in  the  Raines 
Law?     A.  The  high  tax. 

Q.  The  brewers  don't  have  to  pay  the  tax,  the  saloonkeeper 
j>ays  the  tax?  A.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rather  not  dis- 
cuss a  i)rivate  business. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  Consumers'  Company,  or 
about  any  particular  company  in  this  matter;  now  I  ask  you,  are 
the  brewing  companies  paying  the  tax  for  the  saloonkeepers?  A. 
I  decline  to  answer,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  line  with  my 
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examination  here;  that  is  a  private  business — none  of  my  busi- 
ness in  any  way — I  am  not  interested  in  that  business. 

Q.  I  do  not  conceive  that  we  have  any  right  to  investigate  a 
State  department,  or  the  operations  of  the  State  law,  that  is  con- 
fined to  State  matters;  I  agree  with  you  to  that  extent;  but  you 
have  given  it  as  a  reason  for  assessing  brewing  companies  low, 
that  they  are  put  to  expense  under  the  Raines  Law — you  give 
that  as  a  reason  for  your  official  act;  now  I  ask  you  what  it  is 
that  the  Kaines  Law  makes  as  expense  for  the  brewers  that 
caus<*s  you  to  assess  them  low?  A.  You  are  turning  your  question 
entirely. 

Q.  It  is  turned  around,  I  know.  Now,  what  are  these  peculiar 
expenses  that  have  come  to  the  brewing  companies  under  the 
Kaines  law  that  has  made  them  poor?  Is  it  that  they  pay  the 
tax?  A.  1 1  has  not  alone  made  the  brewers  poor,  but  it  has 
made  the  property  owners  poor. 

Q.  Don't  get  away  from  the  point,  Mr.  Grell.  I  know  it  is  very 
tempting,  xvvy  tempting  indeed,  and  I  can  iniiigiiie  how  you  may 
have  some  feelings  about  the  liaiues  law,  but  1  am  not  talking 
about  your  personal  feelings;  we  don't  want  personal  matters 
brought  in  here;  I  am  asking  you  about  the  matters  that  affect 
you  in  the  adnnnistration  of  your  office.  You  say  you  rate 
breweries  low,  (oniparatively,  now,  because  they  are  poor,  and  you 
say  they  are  poor  since  the  Kaines  law,  and  I  ask  you  what  ex- 
pense has  the  Kaines  law  cast  upon  brewers  that  have  made  them 
poor  in  the  eyes  of  the  tax  conunissioutTs?  A.  We  don't  rate 
them;  it  is  through  returns  they  bring  in  that  makes  it  low. 

Q.  You  have  to  believe  or  disbelieve  other  returns?  A.  That 
is  true. 

Q.  There  are  many  persons  come  down  and  try  to  swear  off 
their  personal  tax,  who  you  don't  believe,  and  you  hold  his  tax 
against  his  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Thousands  of  people — and  then  there  are  thousands  you  do 
believe?  Thousands  of  these  people  you  do  b(''lieve  and  cross  off 
their  tax  and  thousands  you  do  not — what  is  the  difference?  A. 
It  is  according  to  the  statement  any  man  makes — we  can  tell  the 
difference  very  easily,  by  having  a  man  under  examination, 
whether  in  your  judgment  he  tells  the  truth  or  not;  that  is  very 
easy  to  decide.  We  weigh  the  probabilities  of  his  testimony;  you 
have  to  go  according  to  his  testimony.    When  corporations  make 
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returns  Iboy  are  sworn  to  before  tbey  come  into  the  commis- 
sioners' oflice.  "We  have  a  right  to  look  into  the  statements.  We 
do  that,  and  find  out  whether  they  are  reasonably  true.  If  we 
have  any  doubts  at  all,  we  send  for  the  officers  or  the  man  that 
turned  in  the  return. 

Q.  That  being  so,  you  must  have  looked  into  these  matters. 
What  are  the  peculiar  expenses  that  have  fallen  on  the  brewers 
since  the  Raines  law  was  x>assed,  that  has  made  them  poor?  A. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  answer,  I  will  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman — It  seems  to  the  committee  that  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  matter  under  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  these 
different  interests. 

The  Witness — In  the  first  place,  to  my  knowledge  hundreds 
of  customers  were  lost  through  the  Eaines  law;  in  the  second 
place,  they  very  often  are  forced  to  pay  rent  for  the  teuants  in 
order  to  keep  their  trade  up,  and  other  instances  they  would  have 
to  give  them  more  discounts,  or  give  them  bigger  loans  in  order 
to  exist  until  such  times  as  rents  can  be  reduced  by  the  landlords. 
I  don't  know  of  anything  else  specific,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
brewers  have  paid  the  tax  for  them?  A.  They  have  to  do  that, 
too. 

Q.  They  have  to  do  that,  too?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  help 
a  man  out  as  long  as  he  is  honest. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That,  I  presume,  is  under  an  agreement  with  the  saloon- 
keeper, and  the  brewer  holds  a  mortgage  or  some  agreement  for 
the  payment?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  to  have  it  in  order  to  exist 
under  the  high  license, 

Q.  And  also  an  agreement  that  he  shall  use  his  beer  and  no 
other?    A.  They  wouldn't  hardly  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

Q.  The  United  Slates  internal  revenue  affects  it  too,  doesn't  it? 
A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  does  in  that  small  matter. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  do  not  hold  any  stock  in  the  Consumers'  Company.  I  never 
held  any  stock,  or  anyone  for  me.  I  have  not  noticed  that  there 
has  been  no  important  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of 
breweries  in  the  city,  the  real  estate. 
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Q.  Have  you  noticed  there  has  been  no  conspicuous  increase 
of  values  in  regard  to  breweries?  A.  Through  the  report  to  pur 
department? 

Q.  That  there  has  been?    A.  An  increase  made  in  general. 

Q.  You  understand  there  was  an  increase  in  general,  but  I  ask 
you — and  naturally  it  would  fall  in  some  proportion  upon  the  real 
estate  of  the  brewing  companies  along  with  others?  A.  Probably; 
if  the  case  demands  it. 

Q.  Should  not  the  brewing  companies  be  proportionately  in- 
creased with  other  companies?  A.  I  wouldn't  say  that;  I  think 
breweries  have  been  pretty  highly  assessed  prior  to  that,  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  necessity  of  increasing  them  as  it  stands — 
for  one  reason  the  property  on  the  east  side  hasn't  increased  any, 
and  the  breweries  as  a  rule  are  on  the  east  side. 

One  of  your  deputies  has  shown  property  of  the  gas  company 
at  Forty-first  street  and  East  River  in  comparison  with  one  of 
these  breweries  on  Second  avenue,  just  above  there,  somewhere  in 
the  Fifties  I  think,  or  somewhere  in  Yorkville?  A.  The  gas  com- 
pany might  have  a  river  front  which  would  make  the  valuation 
more.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  was  accounted  for  last  year.  The 
river  didn't  come  on  this  year,  it  was  there  before?  A.  There 
might  have  been  improvements  made  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Of  course.  Are  you  familiar  with  such  a  paper  as  that? 
(Paper  shown  witness.)  Do  you  know  what  that  is?  A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  the  deputies'  work.  It  is  a  deputy's  report  to  the  chief 
deputy,  I  presume;  one  of  the  weekly  reports. 

Q.  Did  your  board  prepare  these  blanks?  A.  I  presume  so, 
upon  an  order  of  our  commissioners. 

Q.  Now  I  notice  upon  the  front  of  this  blank,  a  blank  to  fill 
out  like  this: 


Increase  for  appreciation. . , 
Increase  for  improvements. 

Total 

Decrease 

Increase  


I  suppose  those  are  intended  to  be  filled  out  upon  the  front  of 
the  paper  so  it  can  be  seen  what  amount  of  increase  or  decrease 
is  on  the  inside?    A.  And  to  expedite  matters,  of  course. 
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Q.  I?ow  will  you  tell  me  why  the  word  ''  appreciation "  is 
stricken  out  and  the  word  equalization  is  written  in?  A.  That  is 
the  deputy;  1  don't  know. 

Q.  And  you  notice  that  that  applies  to  every  one  of  these  re- 
ports?   A.  I  don't  know,  the  chief  deputy  ought  to  answer  that. 

Q.  I  know,  and  you  ought  to  know?  A.  I  can't  know  every 
piece  of  paper  in  the  office,  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  And  you  notice,  if  you  please,  on  the  inside  a  statement  of 
property,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  the  house,  the  location  and 
number  of  the  house  and  statement  of  the  tax  for  1898,  a  state- 
ment of  the  tax  for  1899,  and  then  in  pencil  figures,  evidently  by 
the  deputy,  the  figures  and  increase  and  the  words  "  to  equalize?" 
A.  I  would  judge  that  this  blank  here  is  an  old  one,  and  that 
they  have  taken  it  and  scratched  out  ''  appreciation  "  and  put  in 
"  equalization,"  according  to  the  new  law.  We  figure  upon  the 
appreciation  of  real  estate;  that  is,  real  estate  in  some  localities 
may  be  worth  more  this  year  than  last  year,  and  that  is  apprecia- 
tion. 

Q.  There  is  no  place  left  here  for  appreciation?  A.  As  I  say, 
it  may  have  been  an  old  blank,  and  there  might  have  been  enough 
of  them  so  they  wouldn't  get  any  more.  They  wanted  to  use 
these  up  before  getting  new  ones. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  "  equalization  "  and  "  apprecia- 
tion "  mean  the  same  thing?  A.  That  should  have  been  added  in, 
too,  and  if  it  had  been  a  new  blank  it  would  have  been.  There 
should  have  been  something  for  new  buildings,  something  for  ap- 
preciation, and  something  for  equalization. 

Q.  Now,  this  deputy,  Mr.  Twiss  Birmingham,  these  papers  all 
relate  to  the  first  section;  he  has  made  all  his  increase  for  equali- 
zation and  nothing  for  appreciation;  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
as  commissioner?  A.  There  is  no  (luestion  about  it,  but  he  has 
taken  in  the  appreciation  as  well  as  the  equalization. 

Q.  But  he  has  stricken  it  out?  A.  That  don't  figure,  Mr.  Moss; 
that  is  an  old  blank,  as  I  tell  you.  I  believe  that  this  blank  has 
been  used  for  years,  and  in  order  to  use  them  up  they  merely 
cross  this  word  out  and  put  equalization  over  it. 

Q.  Then  when  this  blank,  with  the  word  "equalization"  written 
over  the  word  "appreciation,"  when  this  blank  was  copied  into 
the  field  book,  and  the  field  book  copied  into  the  regular  tax 
book,  the  increase  stood  for  equalization  didn't  it?  A.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 
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Q.  That  is  the  judgment  of  tlie  deputy?  A.  That  bhiuk  don't 
amount  to  anything  any  way. 

Q.  It  don't  hey,  what  is  it  for?  A.  As  I  said  before,  to  expedite 
matters. 

Q.  AYell,  you  tell  me,  this  is  a  record  isn't  it  of  the  office?  A. 
That  is  the  record  as  far  as  the  chief  deputy  is  concerned. 

Q.  It  was  furnished  by  the  deputy  in  the  tield,  and  by  every 
deputy,  to  the  chief  deputy,  every  week,  and  showed  the  basis 
for  the  deputy  commissioner's  judgment?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  that  judgment  having  been  established  it  was  copied 
into  the  books?    A.  That  is  a  return. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  original  basis  for  the  figures  in  the  book, 
are  they  not?    A.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  how  it  is  that  in  the  entire  borough  of 
Manhattan,  this  little  bunch  of  papers  is  all  that  remains  in  your 
office  of  original  deputy's  reports?    A.  His  own  book  is  there. 

Q.  His  tield  book  is  there,  but  his  field  book  is  made  up  from 
these?     A.  I'artly,  not  necessarily  though. 

Q.  These  were  the  bases  of  the  field  books,  and  these  were  the 
checks  of  the  department  on  the  field  book?  A.  This  was  drawn, 
I  should  say,  from  the  field-book  and  returned  to  the  chief  deputy. 

Q.  What  was  the  necessity  for  having  these  reports  at  all?  A. 
That  is  customary  for  deputies  to  report  every  week. 

Q.  It  was  customary,  of  course,  but  you  don't  put  all  that  labor 
upon  the  dejjuty  for  nothing?    A.  Xo,  it  is  not  for  nothing. 

il  What  is  it  for,  then?  A.  To  report  as  to  what  he  has  been 
doing. 

Q.  Simply  to  report  as  to  what  he  has  been  doing,  and  that  is 
the  bases  upon  which  your  department  can  always  hold  him  re- 
sponsible on  his  field  book?  For  instance,  supposing  his  field 
book  should  show  a  variation,  you  would  have  his  report  there 
to  check  it  wouldn't  you?  A.  Have  his  report  there  to  compare 
it  with. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  me  how  it  is  and  why  it  is,  that  all  of 
these  reports  have  been  destroyed  excepting  these  few  relating 
to  two  or  three  blocks  in  the  first  section?  A.  That  I  don't  know, 
^fr.  :Moss. 

Q.  And  will  you  tell  how  it  is  that  these  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion?   A.  I  haven't  no  idea. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  old  blanks,  because,  they  are,  as  the  chair- 
man points  out,  entitled  "Manhattan,"  which  is  the  new  name? 
A.  So  I  see. 

11.5 
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(.i.  rriiiti'd  especially  for  your  (lei»artiiu'nt,  and  your  ailminis- 
IratidU?  A.  You  will  have  to  interrojjjate  the  chief  deputy  on 
that,  Mr.  Moss. 

ii.  1  know,  but  I  am  tryinj;  to  s^'t  near  the  head.  I  hate  to  ^o 
for  subordinates  who  may  say,  we  are  simply  subordinates  and 
doin;ji:  what  we  are  told;  I  like  to  ^o  to  the  head.  That  is  one  rea- 
son I  have  asked  you  here,  and  another  leason,  Mr.  Birmingham 
is  dead?     A.  That  is  true,  too. 

(i.  Xow,  you  will  notice  that  these  reports  all  refer  to  one 
week's  work,  endinji;'  November  :*>().  There  is  a  handful  of  them 
referrinji  to  one  week's  work,  and  I  don't  know  how  much  more 
Mi-.  Iiirmin<ihani  did  in  thai  one  week,  but  these  all  show  for  the 
week  endinji'  November  .'With,  and  there  are,  by  actual  count,  re- 
tuined  on  these  papers,  8\)'2  lots,  rij^ht  down  here  in  the  import- 
ant part  of  the  city.  Have  you  any  idi  a.  Mr.  ( Jrell,  how  a  dei)Uty 
could  actually  ^o  over  SU'2  jilols  in  this  important  section  of  N(  \v 
York,  and  put  the  values  (»ii  them  in  one  week".'  A.  I  jiuess  he 
has  got  to;  he  is  forced  to  if  he  has  to  work  until  1-  o'clock  at 
night.  It  is  not  a  very  heavy  job  in  the  district  that  Birmingham 
had,  no.     Some  of  the  lural  districts  are  worse  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  delicate  than  the  assessing  of 
values  upon  property  in  the  lower  })art  of  New  York,  where 
criterions  of  value  are  so  hard  to  get,  where  so  many  considera- 
tions have,  to  be  thought  of,  w'here  some  of  your  dejjuties  have 
said  values  change  from  year  to  year?  A.  You  have  delicate 
l)laces  all  over,  no  matter  where  you  go.  That  is  what  these 
deputies  are  there  for.  They  are  intelligent  men.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  valuing  real  estate.  The  experience  has  prin- 
cipally been  with  private  houses  and  tenement  houses.  1  got 
that  experience  thi-ough  friends.  I  was  not  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. I  have  never  been  in  the  real  estate  business.  I 
was  in  I  lie  brewing  business  live  years.  Before  that  I  w^as 
in  the  produce  business;  wholesale  fruits,  (Jansevoort  market. 
Formerly,  the  downtown  imiiket.  I  was  in  that  business  between 
twelve  and  lifteen  years.  IMactically  speaking,  my  business  ex- 
perience has  been  in  the  i»i(»duce  business,  and  in  the  brewing 
business,  as  a  collector  and  geniM-al  agent  on  the  outside.  I  notice 
that  this  dejiuty,  Birmingham,  in  making  his  reports,  ])roeeeded 
ii|i()ii  the  assessment  for  1S!)S  as  a  basis.  1  see  there  is  a  printed 
column  there  lor  1S!)S.  lie  used  that  as  a  basis  and  made  an 
addition  1o  it.  wiiicli  is  shown  in  lead  jx-ncil  there.  I  do  nut  know 
that  Mr.  ISirminghaiii  made  the  value  for  I  lie  incvious  year. 
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Mr.  Moss — That  has  been  testified  to  here,  so  I  suppose  we  may 
assume  it. 

The  Witness — I  presume  tliese  blanks,  taking  the  basis  of  1898, 
were  general  throughout  the  department. 

Mr.  Moss — Here  in  block  Nos.  12:{  to  124— which  nutans  123  in- 
clusive, I  presume — are  37  pieces  of  property  separately  valued 
on  I  his  (uic  report;  and  the  reason  written  in  by  the  deputy  for 
the  increase  over  1S!>S  is  simply  to  "equalize. '"  That  is  all 
that  he  says.  Now.  we  will  take  as  an  example,  No.  3  Barclay 
street,  the  very  first  i)iece  of  property  on  that  page;  increased 
from  forty-two  thousand  to  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars,  to 
e<iualiz(' — an  increase  of  §:15,(>M(>.  which  was  3.5  ."7  i)er 
cent.  And  you  notice  that  the  only  reason  given  by  him 
is  "■  to  equalize."  No.  5  Barclay  street,  right  adjoining  it,  in- 
creased the  veiy  same  figures.  No.  7,  next  door  to  that,  in- 
creased from  :i?3S,()ll()  to  ijfi.lU.OOO.  a  ditference  of  ^18,()(H)  and  a 
ratio  of  47  7-ll>  per  cent.  Nos.  !)  and  11  Barclay  street  are  in- 
creased the  same  way.  New,  as  between  3  and  5  Baiclay  street, 
on  the  one  side,  ami  7,  !>  and  11  liarclay  street,  on  the  other  side, 
there  is  a  difference  of  about  12  ]tei'  cent.  Now,  we  go  to  No. 
13  Barclay  street,  increased  from  .*34,(tl»()  to  ^.5.5.(M)(),  an  increase 
of  .1i;21.()(i<i.  witli  a  latio  of  CI  i:m7  per  cent.  No.  15  Barclay 
street  is  increased  frtuu  .«;is,(Mm  to  >'2o,()00.  an  increase  of  i|7,n00 
and  a  ratio  of  38  8-!)  per  cent.  The  next  building.  No.  17  Bar- 
clay street,  is  increased  from  .1?3G.()00  to  .«ri«),000,  .f 20,000,  at  a 
ratio  of  55  5-1)  per  cent.  That  takes  all  the  Barclay  street  houses 
on  that  block.  Then  we  have  the  corner  of  Broadway,  No.  2-37, 
assessed  in  1898  at  |t325,000;  in  1899  at  |325.000;  no  increase 
whatever.  Now,  was  it  not  generally  the  case  that  the  increases 
wer(>  made  heaviest  on  Broadway  corners? 

The  Witness — That  I  don't  know.  I  told  you  before  that  my 
principal  work  was  the  personal  and  corporation  work,  and  I 
have  not  had  the  time  to  study  the  real  ev«tate  work.  The  dep- 
uty's report  will  show  the  very  large  increase  in  real  estate 
assessments  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  I  have  known  of  that; 
the  deputy's  report  ought  to  show. 

(2.  The  deputy's  report  that  showed  it  to  your  subordinates 
and  that  was  at  your  dis])osal,  is  this  paper  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand?     A.  I  don't  know  thit  that  is  final,  at  that. 
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Q.  What  L'Ist'  is  there?  A.  His  field  book.  There  may  be  an 
ordinary 

Mr.  Moss — But  we  have  had  his  fic^ld  boolc. 

The  Witness — It  may  be  an  ordinary  note  that  he  made. 

Q.  Wliat  valid  reason  can  yon  see  for  the  same  deputy  who 
assessed  in  ls!»s  increasing-  the  values  of  the  side  streets  at  dif- 
ferent rates  from  35  per  cent,  to  Gl  per  cent.,  and  leaving  the 
corner  on  Broadway  untouched?  Can  you  see  any  rea^son  for 
tliat?  A.  Well,  lie  might  have  made  a  mistake  last  year  and 
found  it  out  this  year,  and  so  assessed  it  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  jjrior  year. 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  he  made  some  more  of  those  mistakes.  That 
is  237  Broadwav,  the  corner?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

*      7  7 

Q.  Now,  let  us  take  235  Broadway,  right  next  door  to  it,  but 
not  a  corner;  234  and  235,  assessed  last  year  at  |202,000;  as- 
sessed this  year  at  |275,0()(),  an  increase  of  $73,000  and  at  the 
rate  of  36  per  cent,  and  a  fraction;  233  Broadway  is  increased 
from  180,000  to  1125,000,  an  increase  of  |45,000.  and  at  the  rate 
per  cent,  of  50  1-4;  231  Broadway  is  increased  from  f  130.000  to 
$180,000,  a  ditference  of  $50,000,  and  at  the  rate  per  cent,  of 
38  6-13;  then  the  next  corner  on  Broadway,  No.  229,  is  increased 
from  1425,000  to  |475,000,  a  ditference  of  $50,000,  and  at  the 
rate  only  of  11  13-17  T»er  cent.  Now,  on  that  Broadway  front 
we  have  a  variation  like  this:  No  per  cent.,  36  per  cent.,  56  per 
cent.,  38  per  cent.,  11  per  cent.,  and  the  reason  assigned  is  '"  to 
equalize." 

The  Witness — His  field  book  ought  to  show  you  the  reasons 
over  the  increase 

Mr.  Moss — But  there  is  the  reason  added,  "  to  equalize.'' 
The  Witness — Not  necessarily. 

By  yiv.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Could  you  tell  by  looking  at  the  field  book,  or  could  you  ex- 
l)lain  why  these  valuations  were  so  made?  A.  He  has  got  these 
figures, 

Q.  Could  it  be  explained  by  looking  at  the  field  book?  A.  I 
suj)])(>se  so;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ko.  3  Fark  place  was  increased  from  §42,000  to  $60,000,  a 
difference  of  |18,000,  and  at  the  rate  of  42  per  cent.  The  ad- 
joining building,  Xo.  5  Park  place,  was  increased  from  $24,000 
to  $38,000,  a  difference  of  $14,000,  and  at  the  rate  per  cent,  of 
58.  The  other  one  was  42.  The  adjoining  building,  No.  7,  is  at 
the  same  rate,  58  per  cent.  The  next  building,  9  and  11  Park 
place,  dropped  to  52  per  cent.  The  next  building.  Xo.  13  Park 
place,  is  increased  from  $30,000  to  $52,000  and  the  rate  is  73 
per  cent.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  figuring  up  the  dift'erences 
between  the  dirt'erent  boroughs  it  was  concluded  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  assessed  valuation  of  Xew  York  by  about 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars?  A.  That  is  about  it,  I  guess; 
and  that  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  had  to  be  divided  up 
among  Xew  York  and  the  Bronx. 

Q.  And  the  deputies  did  their  best  to  bring  in  figures  as  near  as 
they  could  to  get  that  increase?  A.  Done  their  best  to  equalize. 
All  true. 

Q.  They  did  their  best  to  reach  iliai  necessary  tigure  for  equal- 
ization?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  happened  sometimes  that  (l('[»utii'S  brought  in  too 
much  and  that  had  to  be  removed?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  There  was  a  deputy  here  the  other  day,  Mr.  Engelhard, 
wlio  testified  that  he  brouglit  in  on  his  original  figures  about  one 
million  dollars  of  increase  east  of  Third  avenue,  and  that  on 
consultation  with  the  other  deputies,  that  million  dollars  was 
struck  off?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  if  that  was  so  it  was  because  it  was  not  necessary,  and 
just  that  much  burden  could  be  relieved.  That  would  be  the  rea- 
son for  it,  would  it  not?  A.  That  I  would  not  want  to  answer, 
because  I  don't  know  what  his  reasons  were  for  raising  it  in  the 
first  place  or  for  reducing  it. 

Q.  And  if  a  dei)uty  brought  in  more  than  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  additional  amount  that  had  to  be  raised  in  X'ew  York, 
of  course,  in  justice  to  the  taxpayers,  it  was  struck  off?  A.  It 
was  not  alone  raised  in  X'ew  York.  Some  property  was  raised 
outside  of  Xew  York  and  the  Bronx. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  case  that 
happened  in  X'ew  York,  where  a  deputy  brought  in  more  than 
was  necessary.     You  did  not  hold  more  than  was  necessary,  did 
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yon?  A.  That  I  don't  know.  The  diief  dei)uty  ought  to  answer 
these  questions,  because  lie  is  in  chai-ge  of  the  books. 

(J.  It  was  not  your  intention  to  hold  any  more  than^was  neces- 
sary, was  it?     A.  Xu.  I  guess  not. 

(}.  You  realize  that  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  they  are  a 
pretty  heavy  burden  on  New  York — on  Manhattan,  anyhow?  A. 
I  do. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  mean  that  that  burden  should  be  any 
greater  than  was  absolutely  necessary?  A.  That  may  be  true 
of  that — if  there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  So,  when  too  much  of  an  increase  would  be  brought  in,  it 
was  a  proper  thing  to  shade  it  down?     A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?  A.  I  don't  know,  no;  because  I  don't 
haye  the  field  book^. 

Q.  But  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  know?  A.  I  told  you  prior 
to  your  explanation,  before  you  started  out  on  real  estate,  that 
my  principal  work  has  been  corporation  and  personal  taxation. 
Therefore  I  could  not  answer  your  questions  as  intelligently 
as  I  would  want  to.  Mr.  Moss,  as  I  told  you  before,  a  minute 
ago  here,  that  from  the  second  Monday  in  January  until  the  1st 
day  of  May  I  haye  not  had  a  chance  to  look  after  one  field  book. 
I  haye  been  busy  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6,  7  and  8 
in  the  evening,  with  my  work,  outside  of  real  estate.  I  am  not  a 
clerk;  but  then,  I  could  not  possibly  keep  every  meeting  in  my 
head.  The  record  will  show  you.  I  am'  one  of  the  heads  of  tlie 
department,  helping  to  create  tlie  policy  upon  which  the  de- 
partment is  to  be  run.  For  our  own  purposes  and  convenience 
in  the  board,  each  man  agrees  to  look  particularly  after  certain 
lines.  While  the  real  estate  was  working  their  end,  I  had  my 
work,  with  the  others,  as  I  told  you;  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
couldn't  answer  you. 

y^lv.  Moss — You  do  not  mean  to  be  put  in  the  very  dubious 
position  of  a  tax  commissioner  appointed  under  the  law,  which 
requires  him  to  have  charge  of  all  tax  matters — you  do  not  want 
to  have  it  go  out  to  the  peo])le  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to 
those  who  have  to  look  after  the  responsible  offices,  to  say  that 
you  have  taken  no  i)art  in  shaping  the  jiolicy  of  the  tax  oftice.  on 
the  all  important  field  of  leal  estate — nii  ])ait  at  all. 
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The  Witness — I  don't  say  that;  but  when  you  <;et  me  to  a 
sin<;le  field  book,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  all  questions. 

(2.  I  am  not  getting  you  to  a  single  field  book  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  (luestions  I  asked  you  at  first  you  answered  all  right. 
That  is,  that  the  general  neces^sities  of  the  case  reijuired  a  large 
assessed  valuation  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx; 
and  that  we  agreed  was  about  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
which  had  lo  b(^  apportioned  among  the  different  sections.  Then 
I  asked  you  this:  When  the  deputies  were  doing  the  best  they 
fould.  and  bringing  in  what  they  thought  was  necessary  from 
their  district,  to  make  up  tliis  amonnl.  sometinu'S  th(\v  brought 
in  too  much,  as  has  been  testified.  Then  was  it  nor  the  proper 
'  thing  for  those  in  charge,  in  authority,  to  wipe  that  olT,  wIumi  it 
was  too  much?  .\.  'I'liat.  as  I  stated  before,  was  in  charge  of 
that  committee.  They  had  to  biing  their  returns  to  the  chief 
I'lerk.  and  the  thief  clerk  so  reported  to  that  committee. 

Q.  Look  here!  Supposing  that  jieople  should  come  forward 
and  cliaige  that  in  half  the  city  of  New  Voik  the  (lrj>uties  had 
conspired  together  and  corrujttly.  ignorantly,  or  in  any  way  you 
])iit  it  had  grossly  increased  and  unnecessarily  increased  valua- 
tions. Do  you  think  that  you  could  be  relieved  from  your  re- 
s]»onsil>i!ity  by  saying  that  yon  had  only  looked  after  i)ersonal 
matters?  A.  To  an  extent;  yes,  sir.  I'.ecause  if  I  would  be  also 
a  member  of  that  real  estate  committee,  the  department 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  charter  that  provides  for  a  real 
estate  committee  and  a  i)ersonal  committee  that  shall  know  noth- 
ing about  each  other's  business?  A.  Not  necessarily.  No,  it  is 
not. 

Q.  On  the  r)iher  hand,  the  charter  retjuires  that  all  the  tax 
ommissioners  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  tax  department?  A. 
True!     True! 

Q.  And  should  lay  out  the  policy  of  the  otfice?  A.  True;  and 
in  order  to  get  that  policy  we  had  to  form  ourselves  in  com- 
mittees; otherwise  we  would  never  get  through. 

The  Chairman — You  musi  necessarily  have  discusi^ed  or  formu- 
lated some  policy  before  you  started  out  on  your  work,  or  else 
von  could  not  have  a  working  svstem. 

The  Witneiss — Yes,  sir.     Our  l»nnks  will  show. 
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Q.  You,  as  a  coniniissioner,  oiip;lit  to  be  able  to  give  some  en- 
lightenment on  that  subject?     A.  I  have  been  doing  it. 

Mr.  Moss — Yon  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  more. 
The  Witness — I  don't  know  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Moss— It  seems  to  me  you  have  not  quite  apprehended  the 
question,  or  the  purposes  of  the  question. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir,  I  have, 

Q.  When  you  knew  that  the  borough  of  Manhattan  had  got  to 
be  increased  about  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  order  to 
equalize,  how  did  you  decide  how  much  of  that  increase  should 
come  from  the  different  sections?  A.  We  had  a  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  all  matters  appertaining  to  that  were  brought  before 
it,  and  I  can't  recollect,  it  is  impossible,  what  was — Whatever 
instructions  were  to  be  given  Avas  left  to  the  president  to  give  to 
all  the  deputies  and  clerks.  As  the  result  of  that  meeting  there 
were  instructions  given. 

Q.  And  each  deputy  knew  about  how  much  his  district  would 
have  to  stand  on  that  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars?  A.  I 
don't  know.     Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  the 

Q.  Was  not  that  your  intention,  in  attending  that  meeting, 
and  in  taking  part  in  the  deliberations,  that  as  the  result  of  that 
meeting,  each  deputy  should  know  about  what  he  had  got  to  do? 
A.  There  is  where  mj-  argument  comes  in,  that  I  say  that  power 
was  transferred  to  that  real  estate  committee. 

Q.  That  is  a  statement  which  is  important,  and  I  accept  that 
as  an  answer?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  that  real  estate  committee  empowered  to  tell  each 
deputy  in  charge  of  a  section  about  how  much  he  would  have  to 
increase  his  section?  A.  Naturally  they  would  have  to  have 
power  on  all  matters,  whether  it  was  an  increase  or  a  decrease, 

Q.  Is  it  not  so  that  the  real  estate  committee  were  empowered 
and  were  expected  to  let  each  deputy  know  about  how  much  it 
would  be  necessarv  to  increase  his  section?  A.  I  could  not  say 
what  instructions  they  gave  to  the  deputies,     I  could  not. 

Q.  But  was  it  not  the  intention  of  yourself,  when  you  sur- 
rendered vour  rights  on  the  real  estate  side,  in  order  to  be  free 
for  the  personal  side — was  it  not  your  intention  that  that  real 
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estate  committee  should  intelligently  represent  you — of  course 
intelligently — and  properly  tell  those  deputies  about  what  they 
would  have  to  increase  their  sections?  A,  I  should  judge  so.  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  drift  of  the  conversation,  was  it  not? 

The  Witness — What  conversation? 

Mr.  Mos« — The  conversation  between  you  commissioners  in  that 
meeting. 

The  Witness — What  meeting? 

Mr.  Moss — Of  voui'self — that  there  should  be  inielligeut  in- 
structlons  given. 

The  Witness — That  our  minute  book  ought  to  show.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Moss — The  minute  book  does  not  show  the  talk. 

The  Witness — All  actions. 

Mr.  Moss — It  shows  the  resolutions,  but  it  docs  not  show  all 
the  talk. 

The  Witness — It  does  in  the  meetings,  certainly. 

Mr.  Moss — Was  it  stenographically  reported? 

The  Witness — "\\'hen  we  have  our  meetings  we  have  nothing 
else  but  business. 

Q.  What  you  told  me  must  be  on  the  minutes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  it  is  not,  the  minutes  cannot  be  correct?  A.  You 
will  find  it  there.  I  don't  recollect  whether  anything  was  said 
at  that  meeting  about  the  apportioning  of  the  different  percent- 
ages to  the  ditferent  boroughs.  I  have  told  you  that  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  the  rate  was  about  50  or  60  per  cent,  prior  to 
1898,  in  my  judgment,  before  I  was  a  commissioner.  In  the  bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn  it  was  about  75  per  cent.  In  the  borough  of 
Queens  it  was  about  a  hundred  per  cent.  It  was  not  discussed,  to 
my  knowledge,  and  practically  decided  in  the  meeting  that  the 
property  would  be  assessed  at  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  recorded 
sales.  I  don't  know  what  Mr,  Feitner  testified  to  the  other  day. 
I  do  not  recall  anything  like  that.  You  are  coming  back  to  the 
old  question  as  to  that  portion  of  the  power  the  committee  has 
that  I  don't  know  anything  of.  I  didn't  have  the  time — no  time 
to  interfere  with  that  business.  I  mean  to  tell  you  that  I  abso- 
lutely surrendered  all  my  powers  and  all  my  interests  and  all  my 
knowledge  on  the  real  estate  side,  excepting  important  business 
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fi'oin  larjj;e  estates  that  were  brought  before  the  board.  That  hap- 
l)eiu'(],  when  wt'  made  that  arrangement  of  committees,  the  first 
meeting  that  \ve  liad  of  thi'  board.  I  presume  it  wa.s  in  January, 
1898.  1  don't  know  why  I  was  selected  or  was  assigned  to  the 
corj)oration  and  personal  side  rather  than  to  the  real  estate  side. 
There  was  nothing — no  intention  there.  I  did  not  ask  for  it.  It 
did  not  occur  to  nie  that  a  man  who  had  just  come  from  a  brt^w- 
ing  c(jmi)any,  and  who  had  had  to  pass  upon  the  valuations  and 
the  statements,  of  all  the  brewing  companies  in  New  York  should 
have  i)referab]y  taken  the  real  estate  side.  I  didn't  have  any 
thoughts  of  such  kind.  We  went  into  the  business  of  the  ottice  as 
fairly  and  as  honestly  as  we  could,  and  therefore  we  formed  our- 
selves into  committees.  It  was  not  entirely  an  accident  that  I 
took  the  i)ersonal  side;  it  was  agreed  by  the  commissioners.  I 
did  not  a'sk  for  il.  The  president  appointed  me,  upon  the  resolu- 
tion, I  believe.  I  could  not  remember  who  proposed  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  anything  to  say  in  the  shaping  of  the 
resolution  and  in  the  discussing  who  should  be  on  these  two  com- 
mittees? A.  I  might  have  had  something  to  say;  yes,  sir.  It  was 
not  my  desire  to  be  on  the  corporation  and  personal  side.  We 
talked  it  over,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  There  was  our  ])resident  as 
well  as  Commissioner  Patterson,  of  Brooklyn,  old  real  estate  men, 
and  Mr.  Sheeh}-,  who  was  a  real  estate  man — that  they — if  I  re- 
meml)er  right — would  probably  be  the  practical  men  on  the  real 
estate  committee.  I  did  not  do  anything  as  a  tax  commissioner 
to  secure  equality  between  the  different  boroughs  of  the  city,  in 
real  estate,  excepting  what  came  before  the  board. 

(}.  ^^'hat  did  you  do  to  secure  equality  between  the  different 
boroughs  in  the  city  of  New  York?    What  did  ijou  do? 

The  Witness — Personally? 

;Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  told  you  that  before. 

Mr.  Moss — Not  a  thing. 

The  Witness — I  have  done — excepting  property  that  came  be- 
fore the  board;  otherAvise  the  committee  had  charge  of  it;  the  en- 
tire business. 

Q.  What  resolution  or  proposition  of  any  kind  came  before  the 
board  for  the  j)urpose  of  securing  equality  between  the  different 
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boroughs,  ou  which  you  took  any  action?  A.  Oh,  1  presume  there 
were  a  number  of  them.    I  can't  recall  a  single  case. 

Q.  Was  there  anything?  A.  Yes.  We  have  had  meetings  upon 
important  cases  right  along. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  individual  cases.  I  am  talking 
about  the  varying  rate  of  increase  between  the  different  boroughs, 
Now,  what  did  you  do  as  a  commissioner  to  secure  uniformity  in 
the  valuation  of  real  estate  between  the  different  boroughs? 


'r^' 


The  Witness — What  did  1  do  personally? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  Why  I  w^as  not  on  that  committee.  I  liad  plenty — virtually 
speaking,  I  didn't  bother  about  the  returns  of  the  deputies,  nor 
of  the  chief  deputy  of  the  real  estat(»  department. 

Q.  \\'hat,  if  anything,  did  you  do  as  a  commissioner?  What,  if 
any,  action  did  you  take  as  a  commissioner  to  secure  equality  be- 
tween the  different  sections  in  the  boroughs  of  the  Manhattan 
and  the  Bron.K?  A.  That  was  agreed  upon  as  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  that  committee.  That  all  went  to  that  committee,  and 
I  did  nothing  with  it;  virtually  nothing  with  the  real  estate.  It 
is  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Feitner  more  than  any  one  else  has  shaped 
the  i>olicy  of  the  tax  department  in  this  matter  of  equalization 
between  the  boi'oughs  and  sections  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 
That  has  been  before  the  full  board.  I  have  not  taken  any  part 
in  it;  not  after  the  resolution  passed.  I  could  not.  That  occurred 
at  the  first  meeting  in  1S!)8.  Commissioner  Salmon  is  with  me  on 
the  personal  tax;  ^Ir.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Feitner.  Mr.  Feitner  is 
also  on  the  real  estate  committee.  Mr.  Feitner  has  his  controll- 
ing hand  on  the  real  estate  side,  and  on  the  pei'sonal  side. 

ii.  ^Vhile  two  other  commissioners  are  restricted  to  the  per- 
sonal side  and  two  of  the  commissioners  are  restricted  to  the 
real  estate  side?  A.  No,  yon  have  that  wrong.  You  want  to 
place  that — the  commissioners  as  a  whole  are  on  personal,  and 
the  two  committees  are  formed  for  real  estate  and  corporation 
matters.  There  are  five  commissioners.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Feit- 
ner. There  are  four  besides  Mr.  Feitner.  Two  of  those  four  are 
on  corporations,  I  and  ^Nfr.  Salmon.  The  other  two  are  on  the 
real  estate  side.     Mr.  Feitner  is  in  both. 

Q.  So  I  say  that  his  mind  is  the  controlling  mind  in  all  of  those 
matters?  A.  Not  necessarih\  You  know  whv  a  committee  is 
uneven,  as  a  rule.     If  a  case  of  importance  comes  up,  the  majority 
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rules.  He  lias  to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders.  He  receives 
more  compensation,  salary,  than  the  other  commissioners.  He 
is  not  necessarih'  expected  to  do  more  work.  I  do  not  expect 
him  to  do  more  work  than  I  do. 

Q.  Does  he  co-operate  with  you  on  the  x)ersonal  and  corpor- 
ation side?  A.  Yci?,  sir.  Xo,  not  the  corporation,  so  much. 
Personal,  we  all  are.  He  attends  the  meetings  of  our  committee 
and  he  attends  the  meetings  of  the  real  estate  committee.  He 
does,  I  guess,  as  much  work  as  I  do  on  my  side  of  the  board. 
We  are  all  very  busj- — all  very  busy.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Feitner 
is  chairman  of  both  committees.  I  really  don't  remember  as  to 
what  resolution  was — whether  Mr.  Feitner  is  chairman  of  our 
committee  or  not.  He  may  be.  I  can  find  out  by  our  resolution 
of  the  board  that  we  passed.  At  the  board,  of  course^  he  is  the 
chairman. 

Q.  Who  presides  at  the  meetings  of  your  committee,  your  per- 
sonal and  corporation  committee?  A.  AVe  very  rarely  meet  as 
committees.  We  have  got  to  do  work.  I  have  no  time  to  meet 
with  committees  that  meet  as  a  whole.  We  do  not  do  work  with 
the  meetings  of  the  committees.  Let  me  show  you.  If  anything 
of  special  importance  comes  uj)  before  the  minor  committees,  that 
is  referred  to  the  board.  We  don't  have  anv  meetings  of  the 
minor  committees.  K  there  is  something  that  comes  up  in  our 
personal  committee  that  is  of  too  big  a  nature  for  us  to  crack, 
then  we  refer  to  the  whole  board. 

Q  And  those  two  real  estate  men  that  are  altogether  inter- 
ested on  tin?  real  estate  side  have  to  come  in  and  help  you  out 
on  the  personal  side?  A.  Oh,  no.  You  don't  want  to  make 
is  that  way.  There  are  cases  that  will  take  one  man  an  hour 
to  go  over  it  thoroughly.  He  lays  that  on  aside,  and  if  any  par- 
ticular question  comes  up,  whether  it  is  a  corporation  or  a  per- 
sonal matter,  it  is  referred  to  the  board,  if  there  is  any  question 
of  doubt  there.     That  is  all. 

(i.  I  understand  that;  but  what  do  those  men  on  the  real  estate 
know  about  your  business — the  corporation  and  personal  side? 
A.  They  come  in  my  room  where  I  do  business. 

Q.  They  don't  know  anything  about  it,  do  they?  A.  They  do. 
H'  they  want  any  facts  they  can  get  it  from  the  record.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  know  any  more  about  the  personal  and  cor- 
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poration  side  than  I  do  about  the  real  estate  side.  I  know  they 
dont  handle  as  many  eases  as  I  do,  and  Commissioner  Salmon. 
The  idea  is  this:  If  either  one  of  the  committee  is  busy,  and  they 
need  any  assistance,  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  are  not 
busy,  we  will  help  one  another  out  on  all  matters. 

Q.  Does  it  not  come  down  to  this:  That  where  the  people  sup- 
posed that  the  policy  of  this  very  important  tax  department  was 
shaped  by  five  commissioners,  that  after  all  it  is  shaped,  in  parts, 
bv  two  commissioners,  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other? 
A.  Not  at  all.  I  have  not  done  much  to  shape  the  real  estate 
policy  of  the  tax  department;  but  I  have  done  lots  to  shape  the 
other  side  of  it.  The  real  estate  men  have  not  done  anything 
to  shape  my  side  of  the  business. 

Q.  So  where  the  people  supposed  they  had  five  commissioners 
laying  out  an  equal  and  etpiable  policy  for  the  entire  city,  they 
have  really  two? 

The  Witness — IIow  wunUl  we  get  along  if  we  didn't. 

Air.  Moss — You  have  to  think  about  trusts  as  a  tax  commis- 
sioner; and  as  a  tax  commissioner  you  consider  the  personal 
property.     What  do  you  think  about  trusts? 

A.  They  are  very  detrimental  to  the  country.  There  are  lots 
of  trusts  represented  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  couldn't  name 
the  principal  trusts;  you  know  as  well  as  I  do;  the  Sugar  Trust, 
the  Tobacco  Trust.  I,  as  a  |ax  commissioner,  think  they  are 
very  detrimental. 

Q.  But  you  have  the  power  to  get  after  them.  Now,  I  ask  you 
what  those  trusts  are?  A.  You  asked  me  a  minute  ago  what  I 
thought  of  them.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  your  question 
now,  what  they  are?    Define  your  question  and  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  Moss — You  must  have  had  something  in  your  mind  when 
you  answered  the  question. 
■  The  Witness — No,  I  had  nothing. 

Mr.  Moss — You  answered  that  trusts  were  detrimental. 

The  W^itness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  the  kind  of  trust  that  you  say  are  detrimental 
that  I  am  talking  about;  and  I  asked  you  to  enumerate  some  of 
them  that  are  represented  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  you  be- 
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gall.  You  said  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust.  What  other 
trusts? 

The  Witness — I  couldn't  name  every  trust  in  New  York  It 
is  impossible. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  asking  for  the  hirge  trusts,  tliat  you.  as  a  tax 
commissioner,  who  have  to  find  the  projiert}'  of  people  and  cor- 
poratiouts — that  you,  as  a  tax  commissioner,  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  by  thousands.  How 
could  I  remember  them  all? 

Q.  Thousands  of  trusts?     A.  Not  trusts,  but  corporations. 

Mr.  Moss — I  said  trusts  and  you  said  trusts. 
The  Witness— That  is  true. 

Mr.  INI  OSS — You  mentioned  two  of  them.     Mention  some  more. 
The  Witness — The  record  will  show  how  many  there  is. 
Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  talking  about  the  record.     I  am  talking 
to  you  now. 

The  Witness — I  know. 

Q.  Do  trusts  have  trustees?     A.  I  presume  they  have. 
Q.  1)0  you  not  know?    A.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  trust. 
Q.  Have  you  tried  to  tax  a  trust?     A.  They  may  have  direc- 
tors, for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  tax  a  trust? 

The  Witness — Personally? 
Mr.  Moss — Y''es. 

A.  The  department  has,  without  doubt. 

Q.  Have  you,  as  a  member  of  the  committee? 

The  Witness — Personally? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  that  I  have  personally  handled  any 
trusts. 

Q.  Have  you  as  a  member  of  the  tax  department  done  anything 
to  endeavor  to  secure  a  taxation  on  personal  property  of  any  large 
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trusts  represented  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Not  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  atteutidu  lu  .some.  You  liavi'  mentionetl  the 
Sugar  Trust?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Tobacco  Trust?  1  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  heard  of  that.  It  uu- 
doubtedlv  has  trustees.  Under  the  law,  we  have  the  authoritv 
to  tax  the  personal  property  that  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees,  executors,  administrators.  Any  man  holding  property 
in  trust  is  liable  to  be  taxed  for  the  jiroperty  that  he  holds  in 
tiMist.  I  do  not  know  who  the  ti'ustees  of  the  Standard  Oil  are. 
I  never  tried  to  tind  out.  I  have  not  had  to  bother  myself  with 
real  (^state;  but  I  haven't  any  time  to  l)other  with  anything  else. 

(2-  What  is 'the  total  of  personal  property  ami  corporate  per- 
sonal i»roj»erty  ludd  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  1S!M»?  Give  me  in 
round  figures.     .\.   I  dun'i  just  recall  what  the  amount  is. 

Q.  Was  it  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  four  hun- 
<lred  millions  of  dollars  or  live  hundred  millions  of  dollars?  Give 
it  to  me  in  any  one  of  those  tigui-es?  A.  I  could  not  at  this 
minute.  Now,  wait  a  moment  and  I  will  see  whether  I  can  think. 
You  want  to  know  the  exact  amount? 

(2-  Not  'the  exact.  I  said  approximately.  The  approxinuite 
amount  of  personal  ])roi>erty.  either  in  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions, that  your  department  held  for  taxation  for  one  year?  A.  I 
could  not  give  you  that  answer  until  I  think  of  it. 

(^.  \\'liich  tigui-e  is  the  nearest,  oue  hundreil  miHious  of  dollars 
or  five  liundr«'d  millions  of  dollars?  A.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
Jinswei'  you  that  unless  I  could  be  pretty  nearly  correct. 

Q.  Could  you  not  tell  which  is  the  nearest?  Is  it  as  much 'as 
oiie  hundred  millions  of  dollars?  A.  It  is  about  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. I  should  judge  so;  but  I  can  bring  you  those  figures.  I 
can't  have  everything  in  my  memory.  It  is  impossible.  The  record 
will  show. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  talking  with  one  of  the  two  men  who  has  made 
a  speciality  of  this  whole  subject 

The  Witness— That  is  true. ' 

Mr.  Moss  (continuing) — Of  the  subject  of  taxation  of  personal 
property;  and  I  have  asked  you  whether  the  amount  of  personal 
property  held  for  a  year  is  nearer  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
or  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Moss,  I  will  bring  you  the  full  particulars. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars?  A.  I  will  bring 
you  the  full  particulars.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  1 
guess  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  live  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  is  the  approximate 'figure?  A.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  record  since  we  have  been  through.  That  is  the 
answer. 

Q.  Supposing  the  held  value  of  personal  property  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  about  four  hundred'millions  of  dollars,  do  vou  know 
or  have  you  any  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust?  'A.  No,  not  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know^  whether  it  approximates  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars?    A.  I  could  not  sav. 

Q.  If  the  personal  property  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  is  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  apparently  liabJe 
to  taxation,  is  it  not?  A.  That  is  a  question.  'Of  course  it  may 
be  in  the  returns  of  the  trust  as  to  their  corporations. 

Q.  It  may  be  in  the  returns  of  the  corporation?  Individual 
-corporations?  A.  You  asked  me  before  as  to  whether  a  trustee 
or  an  executor  was  liable  for  anything  that  he  held  in  his  posses- 
sion. I  didn't  refer  to  any  trust  but  I  referred  to  real  estate 
matters.  That  is,  in  the  case  of  a  death  there  is  an  executor  ap- 
pointed or  a  trustee  for  a  minor.  That  is  what  I  referred  to  when 
I  answered  that  question. 

Q.  Are  there  not  executors  of  personal  property?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  xVre  there  executors  of  real  estate?  A.  That  takes  it  in.  I 
meant  the  personal  property  or  the  real  property— and  real  prop- 
ertv  both.  For  instance,  vou  have  an  estate  in  New  York,  as  a 
lawyer,  as  an  executor.  Y'ou  have  got  to  report  and  show  as  to 
how  much  personal  property  you  have  for  the  estate;  and  the 
estate  is  held  for  that,  upon  your  atlfldavit.  Now,  then,  if  you 
have  a  trustee,  that  is  the  identical  w^ay.  If  the  minor  child  is 
there,  the  trustee  is  responsible. 

Q.  Suppose  I  do  not  make  any  report.  Suppose  I  do  not  make 
any  affidavit.  If  you  can  find  out  the  fact  you  can  tax  me,  can 
you  not?  A.  Well,  you  will  have  to  make  affidavit  to  the  surro- 
gate. 
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Mr.  Moss — Suppose  I  do  not.  Suppose  I  have  neglected  my 
duty  entirely  and  have  made  no  atlidavit,  and  it  comes  to  your 
knowledge  that  I  am  the  executor  of  an  estate,  having  made  no 
affidavit.    Can  you  not  tax  the  property? 

The  Witness — You  are  punishable  by  law. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  not  tax  the  property?  A. 
The  real  estate,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  personalty?  A.  Oh,  if  we  don't  know  what  the 
personalty  comes  to,  how  shall  we  know?  We  will  hold  you  as 
the  executor  personally  responsible. 

Q.  If  you  have  inside  information?  I  have  made  no  affidavit, 
but  you  found  out  I  had  it.  Then  you  can  tax  me?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  the  surrogate  will  naturally  compel  you  to  make  a  report. 
That  is  where  we  get  principally  our  information  as  to  estates. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  trustees,  all  persons  who  hold  property 
for  others,  are  liable  to  pay  a  tax  on  it?  A.  That  is  as  I  stated  a 
moment  ago,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  that  one  is  called  an  executor  and  another  a  trus- 
tee is  simply  a  difference  in  names?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  have  you  people  done  in  the  tax  department,  repre- 
senting the  personal  and  corporation  side  of  the  tax  department — 
what  have  you  done  to  find  out  whether  the  great  trusts  repre- 
sented in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  sui)posedly  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  are  or  are  not  paying  their  proper  proportion  of  the  taxes 
of  the  city?  What  have  you  done?  A.  Their  returns  will  show 
what  we  have  done. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  returns  from  the  sugar  trust  and  the  to- 
bacco trust?    A.  They  ought  to. 

Q.  And  the  oil  trust?    A.  They  ought  to. 

Q.  Have  you  any?  A.  I  don't  remember  just  the  instances  of 
the  three  corporations.    I  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  talking  about  corporations.  I  am  talking 
about  trusts.  And  you  have  already  said  that  possibly  property 
held  by  trustees  may  have  already  been  taxed  in  the  corporations. 
That  is  possible? 

The  Witness — Well,  not  the  trustees  I  refer  to.  You  have  got 
to  misunderstanding  me  again.  I  refer  to  trustees  as  represent- 
ing the  property  of  some  deceased,  and  you  mead  the  trustees  of 
the  trusts. 
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Q.  We  were  talking  about  the  trustees  of  the  trusts,  aud  I 
asked  you  whether  you  were  taxing  them  aud  you  said  ''  Perhaps 
their  property  has  already  been  taxed  in  the  corporations  that 
have  gone  into  the  trusts."  I  said,  '*  Perhaps  that  is  so."  Now, 
then,  you  have  the  right  to  i»ut  an  assessment  against  these  men 
as  trustees,  and  then  they  would  have  the  right  to  come  before 
you  and  show  that  the  property  had  already  paid  its  taxes,  would 
they  not?  A.  Their  returns  ought  to  show  as  to  what  they  have 
done.    They  are  filed  in  our  oflice. 

Mr.  Moss — If  you  have  any  returns  in  your  olTfice,  from  tlie 
sugar  trust,  the  tobacco  trust,  the  oil  trust,  or  any  other  of  those 
large  trusts,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  bring  them  with  you  to- 
morrow? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir,  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Moss — And  I  will  hand  you  now  the  names  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  which  is  the  only  one  that  1  was  able 
to  laj'  my  hands  on  at  short  notice.  I  would  like  to  have  the  others 
as  well,  but  I  will  hand  you  the  names  of  those  trustees  so  that 
you  may  be  guided  in  your  hunt  for  the  purpose. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Those  are  the  assessments  that  are  imposed  upon 
those  gentlemen  personally 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — But  you  will  look  and  see  if  they  have  been  required 
to  pay  as  trustees  of  the  trusts  as  well. 

A  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— 2  P.  M. 

Present,  of  the  committee:  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Mr.  Boland  and  Mr.  Costello. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Before  resuming  this  afternoon  aud  taking  ad- 
ditional testimony  on  the  subject  of  taxes  and  taxation,  I  think 
it  i)roi)er  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
its  counsel  to  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  S(Miate  «and  Assembly  within  the  past  month,  on  the  re- 
quest and  i-ecommendation  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigating  the  entire  subject  of  taxation. 
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and  I  believe  that  by  taking  up  this  subject  we  are  taking  up  con- 
siderable time  of  the  committee,  and  at  considerable  expense,  and 
doing  work  that  is  to  be  done  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  1  believe  by  that 
fjoing  on  and  taking  u})  this  subject  now  we  are  usurping  the 
powers  of  that  committee  and  on  the  score  of  economy,  I  desire 
to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  and  its  counsel,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  matter  being  considered  as  to  whether  we 
should  not  allow  that  matter  to  be  examined  into  and  investigated 
by  the  committee  expressly  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  (lovernor  of  the  State.. 

The  Chairuuin — I  will  state  in  reply  to  what  Mr.  Hoffman  said 
that  there  is  a  fair  understanding  between  this  committee  and 
the  special  committee,  as  to  what  work  is  outlined  for  the  commit- 
tee specially  ajtpointed  for  that  purpose.  The  work  that  we  have 
done  liere  will  save  that  committee  sonu'time  and  enable  them  to 
devote  what  limited  time  they  have  at  their  disposition  to  in- 
quiries in  other  directions;  and  they  consider  it  a  great  help  in- 
stead of  a  detriment  to  their  work. 

Mr.  liotfman — I  have  not  said  it  was  a  detriment;  I  simply  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  the  score  of  econoniv,  and 
think  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  up  this  suljject  when  there  is  a 
committee  especially  api>ointed  fni-  that  purpose  l)y  concurrent 
resolution  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  (Jovernor.  I  believe 
we  are  usurping  the  powers  of  tliat  committee  when  we  are  tak- 
ing ui>  a  matter  that  has  been  specially  assigned  to  them,  and  a 
sum  of  money  has  been  assigned  to  the  expense  of  that  committee 
in  examining  into  that  subject;  and  I  believe  it  is  ad<ling  double 
expenses  to  th(»  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  this  com- 
mittee to  take  up  the  subject  of  taxation  to  which  the  special 
committee  ai)pointed  by  the  Legislature  has  been  assigned. 

Tlie  rhairman — I  have  already  stated  that  this  committee  and 
that  committee  are  in  accord;  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  fur- 
ther explanation. 


WILLLVM  F.  GRELL.  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Grell.  you  have  produced  statements  of  three  so-called 
trusts;  first,  statement  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
for  1800.  sho-wing  that  the  company  has  an  office  at  Xo.  117  Wall 
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street  in  the  borough  of  Manliallan,  has  its  principal  oftice  in 
Jerse}'  City,  that  tlie  value  of  safes,  fixtures  and  furniture  in  the 
State  of  ]S'ew  York  was  .|20,0(l();  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  was 
less  than  $008,800,  and  showing  no  other  assets;  and  on  the  bac*k 
of  this  paper  is  this  indorsement:  "  Assessment  fixed  at  |G28,800, 
Feitner."  G. —  that  stands  for  Grell,  and  what  is  the  other  one? 
A.  S. 

Q.  Salmon — Feitner;  Salmon  and  Grell,  that  is  the  committee 
on  personal  and  corporation  taxes?  A.  Yes;  corporations  par- 
ticularly. The  commissioners  as  a  whole  are  on  personal  taxes. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  told  you,  that  the  corpora- 
tion matters  of  the  tax  deparment  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
that  committee. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  do  you  notice  that  a  large 
number  of  the  blanks  on  that  certificate  are  not  filled  up?  A.  I 
do. 

Q.  How  is  that?  A.  I  wonld  like  to  correct  a  part  of  that  ques- 
tion, before,  Mr.  Moss,  As  I  stated  before,  in  case  the  line  was 
so  big  that  the  business  was  so  much  that  two  could  not  handle 
it,  the  rest  would  come  in  with  u<s  and  help  us.  ,1  stated  that 
before. 

Q.  But  that  was  not  two  big  for  your  subcommittee  to  handle? 
A.  That  is  the  return  made  by  the  company. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  accepted  a  return  when  many 
of  the  blanks  are  not  filled  up?  A.  That  is  a  non-resident  corpora- 
lion.  Their  bills — their  goods  shipped  to  New  York  and  their  bills 
collected — are  collected  from  tlie  main  ofiQce. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  see:  Statement  made  and  delivered  to  the 
commissioners  of  taxes  and  assessment  in  the  citj  of  New  York 
for  and  in  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  show- 
ing the  sum  invested  in  business  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
the  second  Monday  of  January,  1899.  The  company  named  in  this 
statement  is  an  organization  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  having  its  principal  ofllce  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  com- 
pany has  an  office  at  117  Wall  street,  borough  of  Manhattan,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Amonnt  of  capital  for  which  the  company 
is  oi'ganized .  The  following  items  are  true  statements  con- 
cerning the  business  of  the  company  in  the  State  of  New  York  on 
the  second  Monday  of  January,  1899.     Has  the  corporation  com- 
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plied   with  the  provisions  of  chapter  687,  Laws  of  1892? . 

What  was  indicated  as  the  business  or  object  of  the  corporation 

which  it  proposed  to  carry  on  within  this  State? .     What 

place  within  the  State  was  indicated  as  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness?  .  Has  the  corporation  more  than  one  place  for  trans- 
acting its  business  within  this  State,  and  if  so,  where? .     The 

amount  receivable  on  notes  and  open  accounts  in  the  State  of 

Xew  Yoriv  was .    The  value  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 

in  the  State  of  New  York  was .     The  value  of  machinery  and 

plant  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  was .  Tlie  value  of  safes,  fix- 
tures and  furniture  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  |20,()00.  Cash 
on  hand  and  in  bank  was  less  than  .^608,800.  The  amount  of 
bills  and  accounts  payable  incurred  for  items  included  in  the  sales 

and  assets  above  enumerated  was .     The  amount  invested  in 

business  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  was .  Has  any  indebted- 
ness been  contracted  or  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  non-taxable 
property  or  securities,  or  for  the  purpose  of  evading  taxation? 
No.  Is  the  company  assessed  by  the  State  Comptroller,  and  if 
so,  for  what  amount? .  Sworn  to  by  Arthur  Donner,  treas- 
urer, before  John  II.  Thompson,  notary  public.  Now,  you  see 
this  statement  does  not  show  whether  or  not  the  corporation  has 
any  goods  and  merchandise  in  the  State  of  New  York — it  does 
not  say.  does  it?     A.  True. 

Q.  It  does  not  say  that  it  has  no  notes  and  oix'u  accounts  in 
the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  It  does  not  say  it  has  no  machinery  and 
plant  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  It  does  not  say  that  there  are  no 
bills  and  .accounts  due  and  owing  to  it  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork; 
it  does  not  say  that  it  has  no  money  invested  in  the  State  of 
New  Y'ork.  What  proof  did  you  take  outside  of  this  statement, 
of  these  facts.  A.  Where  the  company  is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  different  state,  it  is  taken  for  granted  where  they  so  state 
that  their  main  office  is  in  another  state,  we  can  only  hold  them  for 
the  returns  as  to  such  fixtures  and  money  in  bank  as  they  have, 
as  you  see  tliey  give  us  here. 

Q.  But  you  furnish  them  with  a  blank  there,  and  send  them 
that  blank  to  be  filled  out,  and  there  are  important  items  there 
which  are  not  filled  out  at  all.  Thev  do  not  denv  that  thev  have 
the  property,  and  they  do  not  admit  that  they  have  it?  A.  They 
admit  what  they  have  in  New  York. 
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Q.  Yes,  but  isn't  it  possible  for  a  foreijjfii  corpnrntinn  to  have 
niachiuei y  in  the  State  of  New  York?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  it  had  machinery  in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  it  would 
be  taxable?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  possible  for  a  foreign  corporation  to  have  goods, 
Avares  and  merchandise  in  tlie  city  of  New  Y'ork?     A.  True. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  partially  completed  state- 
ment is  all  that  von  acted  on?  A.  It  is  not  saline  that  thev  will 
have  any  collection  in  the  State  of  New  York,  if  the  office  in  the 
State  of  New  York  gives  the  main  ofifice  as  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Q.  But  when  you  give  them  a  statement  to  be  filled  out,  and 
where  items  in  that  statement  could  possibly  if  answered  show 
property  in  New  York  State,  why  don't  you  make  them  till  that 
out?  A.  We  cannot  force  them;  the  law  don't  give  us  that 
power. 

Q.  You  see  you  only  assess  them  at  those  two  items  which  are 
in  tliat  paper— 1628,000?     A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  What  is  that  seventy-five  million  dollars  down  there  in  the 
corner?  A.  That  is  as  near  to  it  as  the  chief  deputy  could  come, 
to  the  gross  capital — the  chief  deputy. 

Q.  That  was  gross  capital?  A.  That  is  as  near  as  the  chief 
deputy  could  get  to  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  capital  as  issued  in  New  Jersey?  A.  No,  as  a 
whole. 

Q.  All  of  the  companies  that  are  inculuded  in  the  trust?  A. 
"Well,  we  assessed  tliem  as  a  company,  not  as  a  trust. 

Q.  This  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that  capital  of  seventy-five  million  dollars?  A. 
They  have  not  put  it  in  there. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  require  them  to  put  it  in?  A.  I  will  state 
here  that  we  have  a  number  of  them,  hundreds  of  them,  that  don't 
give  us  any  returns  at  all.  AVe  assess  them  to  our  own  ability 
as  to  what  "business  they  are  in  in  New  York;  say,  for  instance,  a 
corporation  from  Jersey  is  in  a  manufacturing  line;  we  try  to  get 
as  near  to  the  gross  capital  as  possible. 

Q.  One  of  your  commissioners — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Sheehy — 
said  the  other  day  that  these  statements  were  sent  tO'  the  corpora- 
tions under  the  law?     A.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
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Q.  With  the  expectation  that  they  would  retiivu  them;  that  if 
they  did  not  return  them  tliey  were  sent  ajrain,  if  they  were  not 
then  returned  your  board  would  assess  that  corporation  at  a  some- 
wliat  hu'ser  sum  than  it  was  supposed'  the  proj^erty  was  worth, 
in  order  to  be  a  sort  of  i»unislinieut  or  reminder?  A.  You  cut 
me  otf.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Where  a  corporation  don't  make 
any  returns,  we  come  as  near  to  j^ross  capital  as  we  can,  and  we 
make  a  distinction  as  to'tlie  business.  If  it  is  a  railroad  company, 
they  cannot  have  much  more  than  an  office  in  Xew  York.  If  it 
is  a  manufacturinjx  comi»any,  they  naturally,  if  they  had  a  ]»lace 
of  business  in  New  York,  must  have  macliinery  and  stock,  and 
we  then  a.ssess  them  for  a  certain  sum. 

(}.  Now.  Mi-.  (Jrell,  here  is  the  statement  of  the  Anu'rican 
Tobacco  Company,  and  I  notice  that  in  this  statement  tlic  blanks 
are  tilled  up?     A.  That   is  true. 

Q.  These  poojdc  have  told  you  what  they  liave.  They  have 
admitted  that  thry  liavc.  auiuunt  receivable  on  notes  and  open 
accounts  in  the  State  of  New  York  !Ri:{2.:i:?!).  Now,  perhaps  if 
the  sujiar  company  had  tilled  out  that  blanK-  it  wnnld  liave  shown 
something  in  that  place?     A.  Probably. 

Q.  The  tobacco  com[>any  admits  that  the  value  of  goods,  wares 
and  mei'chandisc  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  was  |4(>r),440.l)l ;  that 
the  value  of  its  machinery  and  plant  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was  |14;i.2G1.27;  iliai  the  value  of  safes,  fixtures  and  furniture 
in  the  State  of  New  Yoik  was  ."!j;i:5.(l()b,  considerably  less  than  the 
other  company;  that  the  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  was  n?lS6,- 
702.50;  that  is  considerably  less  than  the  other  company,  indi- 
cating that  this  tobacco  trust  is  a  smaller  company  than  the 
sugar  trust;  yes,  and  the  capitalization  wliich  your  people  have 
marked  at  the  foot  of  the  paper  is  SfSSo.OOO.OOO,  less  than  half;  and 
yet  it  shows  a  half  a  million  dollars  and  more  in  items  where 
there  is  no  return  at  all  in  the  sugar  company.  Now,  if  you  had 
compelled  them  to  return  those  items  in  the  sugar  paper,  you 
probably  would  have  got  a  million  dollars  in  there?  A.  As  to 
that  question,  Mr.  Moss,  I  tliink  it  is  a  legal  question.  I  don't 
know  if  we  have  a  right  lawfully  to  send  for  them  from  Jersey  or 
any  other  State  except  New  York;  I  would  not  want  to  answer 
that. 
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Q.  Here  this  tobacco  company  admits  assets  of  §881,180,  and 
claims  to  owe  debts  of  §210,854,  leaving  a  balance  of  fGT0,.32G, 
and  you  assessed,  them  at  the  full  amount  of  §G70,32G.  There  are 
your  signatures  now.  There,  you  see  a  company  Avhich  has  made 
a  full  and  complete  return  is  assessed  at  exactly  what  it  returns, 
and  the  other  company  which  has  made  only  a  partial  return, 
giving  only  two  figures,  is  assessed  at  just  what  it  returns.  Now, 
why  didn't  you  exercise  your  power  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  com- 
pany and  add  something,  upon  those  items  which  were  not  an- 
swered: whv  didn't  vou  do  that?  That  would  have  been  in  line 
w'ith  what  the  commissioner  testified  the  other  day  as  the  course 
and  practice  of  the  office?  A.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  state  that 
with  the  thousands  that  we  have  it  is  impossible  to  go  after  every 
one  and  find  out  what  they  have  got  in  the  office.  We  have  got 
to  go  by  their  returns. 

Q.  I  know,  but  there  is  a  very  large  matter;  what  they  have 
admitted  is  over  six  hundi;ed  thousand  dollars?  A.  They  claim 
here  they  have  only  an  office  in  New  York. 

Q.  So  does  the  other.  Where  is  the  claim  they  have  only  an 
office?    A.  It  is  given  there  as  117  Wall. 

Q.  They  give  an  office,  but  they  do  not  say  they  have  not  any- 
thing else;  they  simply  fail  to  fill  out  the  blank?  A.  That  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  with  foreign  corporations;  they  won't  do  it. 

Q.  Here  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  goes  into  the 
matter  very  fully.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  shows  even  its 
real  estate.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  total  gross 
assets,  including  real  estate,  $27,2S5,05G.83,  of  which  ten  million 
odd  is  real  estate,  seventeen  million  odd  is  personal  property; 
capital  stock  actually  paid  in  or  secured  to  be  paid  in,  §7,000,000; 
amount  of  surplus  earnings,  §8,071,248.99.  Actual  value  at 
which  real  estate  is  carried  on  the  boolvs  as  an  asset,  §10,21G,270. 
And  there  is  indorsed  on  this  paper  "  Assessment  fixed  at  §G00,- 
000  by  consent;  consent  signed  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  F.  for  Feit- 
ner,  G.  for  Grell,  and  A.  S?     A.  "  A.  S.^'  for  Arthur  Salmon. 

Q.  Now,  I  notice  that  the  blank  furnished  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  entirely  different  from  the  other  blanks?  A.  A  New 
York  corporation,  I  guess. 

Q.  Is  it  a  New  York  corporation?  A.  I  think  it  is;  you  will 
find  it  that  way. 
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Q.  Yes;  orgauizcd  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  that  case  you  allow  them  to  state  their  personal  property 
in  bulk;  in  the  other  cases  yon  require  them  to  make  a  detailed 
statement  dividing  it  up?  A.  We  have  got  to  assess  their  gross 
assets. 

Q.  I  notice  that  they  did  not  answer  the  question  which  you 
asked,  to  give  the  rate  of  dividend  for  last  year  or  the  amount 
of  the  last  annual  dividend;  they  did  not  answer  that?  A.  They 
have  not  given  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  answer  the  question,  "the  amount  actually 
paid  for  real  estate  owned  by  you  "' — th^v  did  answer  that,  saying 
"  unknown."     A.  You  will  find  it  there. 

Q.  It  is  not  in  there;  there  is  simply  an  assessed  valuation 
there.     A.  Assessed  valuation  is  all  they  want  for  the  State. 

Q.  You  ask  them  to  give  the  prices  which  they  paid,  which 
the}'  say  is  unknown.  Don't  you  suppose  that  a  corporation  has 
records  to  show  what  is  actually  j)aid  for  real  estate?  A.  Ought 
to. 

Q.  You  accepted  that  answer,  unknown,  evidently?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  have  not  looked  it  over. 

Q.  Well,  look  it  over;  you  evidently  accepted  that?  A.  (exam- 
ining paper)  I  guess  you  will  find  all  the  property  they  have  got 
in  these  two  separate  statements. 

Q.  It  would  appear,  Mr.  (Jrell,  that  your  department  wanted 
to  tax  them  for  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  because 
they  consented  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  What  was  it 
that  your  department  wanted  to  tax  them;  can  you  tell  from 
that?  A.  Where  we  have  a  large  company  that  really  has  not 
any  assets  to  put  on,  we  try  to  get  a  consent  of  some  kind,  urge 
upon  them  that  they  ought  to  pay  some  taxes,  and  through  that 
very  often  they  do  consent. 

Q.  Now,  this  statement  shows  gross  assets  of  personal  prop- 
erty seventeen  million  dollars.  Indebtedness  in  detail  as  follows: 
Loans  and  accounts  payable  twelve  million  dollars.  That  would 
leave  an  apparent  surplus  of  nearly  five  million  dollars  of  per- 
sonal property,  but  you  accepted  an  assessment — you  consented 
to  an  assessment  at  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Now,  on 
what  argument  and  by  what  line  of  reasoning  and  by  what  con- 
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sideraliun  of  facts  did  you  reduce  the  ai)j)arenl  .surplus  of  per- 
sonal ]uopeity  of  nearly  live  million  dollars  there  down  to  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars?  A.  You  do  not  take  into  cousidera- 
lion  tiie  supplementary  statement  they  have  here,  sir, 

(2.  Where  is  that?  A.  Right  there  lindicatinj--) — real  estate 
owned  in  Brooklvn,  New  York  and  all  over;  that  has  to  be  de- 
ducted. 

Q.  The  real  estate  \&  taxed  by  itself?  A.  No;  but  then  it  is 
in  the  gross  assets — the  real  estate  is  in  the  gross  assets. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  now  look  at  it:  gross  assets  |27,000,()00;  real  es- 
tate, ."JilO^OOO.OOO;  personal  property,  f  17,U(I0,0U()?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
all  added  together. 

i\.  Twenty-seven  million  dollars.  Your  personal  property  is 
seventeen  million  dollars — see  it  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Indebtedness  in  detail  is  twelve  million  dollars?     A.  Very 

true. 

Q.  Twelve  million  taken  from  seventeen  million  leaves  live  mil- 
lion, but  as  there  are  some  odd  figures  there  I  say  nearly  five 
million.  How  did  you  scale  five  million  dollars  down  to  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  that  is,  on  their  own  figures,  that  is,  on  their  own 
sworn  statement,  their  own  aflidavit — how  did  you  do  it?  A. 
Thi«  will  show  for  itself.  Y'ou  add  these  together;  the  real  estate 
and  personal  property  would  make  |27,285,()()().  Now  you  deduct 
the  real  estate,  the  debts  they  have  there,  it  will  come  out— -you 
will  have  a  debt  there  instead  of  a  surplus. 

Q.  Isn't  the  real  estate  taxed  by  itself — listen  to  me — isn't  the 
real  estate  taxed  by  itself?  A.  Very  true.  That  is  the  reason 
that  is  deducted;  it  is  charged  in  the  grows  assets. 

Q.  Real  estate  is  taxed  by  itself?     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  So  that  when  the  tax  is  once  put  on  real  estate  it  does  not 
touch  the  per.sonal  estate?     .V.  No. 

Q.  Now,  this  statement  shows  that  the  real  estate  of  the  com- 
pany was  ten  million  dollars,  and  that  is  already  taxed  and  i)aid 
into  the  real  estate  side  of  the  tax  dei)artnient,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

(2.  it  furl  her  shows  that  the  personal  property  separated  from 
the  real  e.state  is  seventeen  million;  it  shows  that  the  indebted- 
ness in  detail  is  twelve  million;  now,  you  take  that  twelve  million 
awav  from  vour  seventeen  million  and  you  have  nearly  five  mil- 
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lion?  A.  But  you  cannot  take  tho  indebtedness  away,  Mr.  Moss; 
you  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  take  tlie  indebtedness  away  they  would  have 
to  pay  on  seventeen  million?  A.  >'u;  the  twelve  million — you 
have  the  paper  there — is  a  debt,  isn't  it. 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Very  well,  it  has  got  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross. 

Q.  You  don't  deduct  the  debts  from  real  estate?    A.  No. 

(.}.  You  deduct  it  from  personal  pi'operty?  A.  From  the  gross 
assets. 

Q.  From  the  gross  assets  of  personal  property?  How  can  you 
deduct  debts  from  real  estate?  A.  You  don't  do  it.  As  I  told 
you,  the  real  estate  is  in  the  gross  assets.  To  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion you  have  got  to  reduce  it  again  from  the  sum  as  their  return 
shows  it  there. 

Q.   I  don't  see  how  you  make  it  out?    A.  The  returns  show  it. 

Q.  There  are  the  returns.  Let  me  see  again.  A.  You  can  look 
at  them. 

Q.  The  real  estate  stands  by  itself  and  is  taxed  by  its  self,  re- 
gardless of  debts,  isn't  it,  and  whether  it  is  owned  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  or  any  other  company  it  is  taxed?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  you  liavf  imthing  to  do  with  the  real  estate  side  of  the 
dei)artment?  A.  Oh.  wi"  demand  them  to  give  the  real  estate  in 
Avilh  their  gross  assets. 

Q.  I  undeistand;  but  you  have  nothing  to  do  willi  the  taxing 
of  real  estate?    A.  The  department  has. 

Q.  That  is  done  on  the  other  side  of  your  department  by  the 
other  committee?  A.  W'cU,  you  can  take  it  as  such;  the  tax  office 
does  it. 

Q.  \\'ell,  in  the  statement  submitted  to  you  this  company  shows 
what  real  estate  it  has;  nevertheless  that  real  estate  has  already 
been  taxed  and  it  out  of  yotir  hands,  and  what  you  are  consider- 
ing is  the  ]»ersonal  estate  isn't  it?  A.  Yes,  the  corporation;  this 
is  a  corporation  retura. 

Q.  To  be  sure.  Now,  then  that  corporation  returns  that  it  has 
$17,000,000  of  i)ersonal  estate,  with  an  indebtedness  of  |12,000.000 
and  if  I  can  figure  that  leaves  |5.000,000  of  free  personal  estate? 
A.  No;  you  are  taking  off  the  real  estate  only. 

Q.  I  am  not  touching  the  real  estate;  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  real  estate;  w^e  do  not  consider  the  real  estate;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  ])ersonal  estate.  A.  You  have  the  debts  hei'e.  loans 
and  accounts  payable — over  twelve  million  that  is. 
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{>.  You  have  found  that.  Now.  look  aud  find  out  how  much 
pei'soual  piopeily  thty  liavi-.  A.  They  have  it  here  seveuteeu 
million. 

Q.  Kow,  taking  twelve  million  from  seventeen  million,  what 
does  it  leave?  A.  You  can't  do  it  because  they  have  got  their 
debts  here. 

Q.  AN'hat  other  debts?    A.  Merchandise  and  chattels. 

(2-  Merchandise  and  chattels,  are  those  debts?  A.  2s'o;  Ihat  is 
true.    That  is  an  account. 

Q.  That  is  an  asset?  A.  Yes;  now,  they  have  got  United  States 
securities  here  which  are  to  be  deducted. 

Q.  IIow  much?  A.  Seven  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Q.  Well,  that  don't  reduce  it  very  much?  A.  Oh,  the  figures 
will  show  very  plainl}'  where  the  reduction  comes  in. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  me;  now  look  here;  let  us  stick  to  it  for 
a  minute.  If  vou  will  allow  me,  I  will  hand  von  a  nice  clean 
white  page  of  paper,  and  a  i^encil,  and  we  will  take  this  affidavit 
in  a  minute,  as  soon  as  the  committee  are  through  with  it.  Now, 
if  you  W'ill  just  take  that  piece  of  jiaper,  will  you  kindly  look  and 
see  what  the  company  admitted  it  owned  of  personal  property  and 
put  that  down  on  the  paper?  A.  No  necessity'  of  doing  that,  that 
is  here. 

Q.  l*ut  it  down;  I  w'ant  to  have  you  make  some  figures  on  it. 
A.  There  is  no  necessity  of  doing  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  question  of  necessity;  it  is  a  question  of  getting 
this  matter  straightened  out.  A.  It  is  right  there;  what  is  the 
use  of  me  copying  it. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  have  you  do  subtraction  right  here  and  let  us 
see  if  W'e  can  agree  on  something;  if  you  will  kindly  ])ut  down 
the  personal  property,  I  will  read  it  to  you.  A.  I  decline  to  do  it: 
3'ou  have  got  the  facts  there.  I  am  able  to  write  and  read  and 
figure.  But  you  have  got  it  right  here  without  writing  myself; 
I  decline  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  take  the  personal  property  returned  which  I 
show  you  there.  Will  you  follow  these  figures,  Mr.  Hammond, 
and  take  these  down.  Take  the  personal  property  item,  .f  17,068,- 
780.10;  deduct  from  that  the  statement  of  indebtedness  here; 
loans  and  accounts  payable,  $12,213,807.81.  Now  deducting  the 
debts  from  the  assets,  what  have  you  got — can  you  tell  me  as  you 
figured  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  care  to  figure  it?    A.  I  tell  you  I  won't  figure  it. 
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Mr.  Moss — Have  you  got  it,  Mr.  Uammond — what  do  you  find 
that  makes,  Mr.  Hammond? 

Mr.  Hammond— §4.854.978.35. 

Mr.  Moss  (to  Mr.  Grell) — Xow,  you  have  also  said  that  there 
-shoukl  also  be  deducted  from  that  amount  United  States  securi- 
ties $714,000.  (To  Mr.  Hammond.)  .Ju.sr  deduct  that  now — 
1714,000  olT  of  that. 

Mr.  Hammond— S4,140,870.:r-. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anythin;,'  else  there  that  should  be  delucted? 
A.  Do  vou  find  anv  other  stocks  there? 

(i.  That  is  all,  isn't  it?  A.  Xnw.  wait  a  niomont  (examining 
Ijapeti.  Yoii  hnvi-  Ik  if  the  New  Ydik  State  canal  bonds,  and 
you  have  here 

By  Mr.  llolVman: 
Q.  How  many   \i  \\    ^'mk    Stulr   canal   bonds  ai<'   Mi'T''?     A. 
$l,8!tr,.."',.-,0.2G. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
(l  Are  tlu-y  exemjit,  Mr.  OrcH?     A.   1  think  so.     It  is  a  legal 
question.     I  know  the  law  on  the  subject,  partly;  yes,  sir.     State, 
United  States,  as  well  as  city  securities,  are  exempt,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  :Moss  (to  Mr.  Hammond)— I'm  down  ."?l,80(),550.2(;. 
;Mr.   Hotfman — I   know    '-'n'    '-   'h'-   law.  ^Ii-.   ^foss.   liirause  I 
voted  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Hammond— That   l.avcs  .'?2.244.428.00. 

Q.  Now.  are  there  other  deductions  you  can  figure  out?  A. 
You  have  got  10  per  cent,  of  the  surjtlus — seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars — surjdus  earnings. 

Q.  How  is  that  exempt?  A.  Over  10  per  cent,  of  it.  What  is 
over  10  per  cent,  of  surplus  is  assessed.  Ten  per  cent,  is  exem]tt. 
if  they  have  a  surplus. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent,  is  exemi)t?  A.  Yes,  sir;  over  10  per  cent,  is 
taxable. 

^Ir.  Moss — I  don't  know  of  any  law  for  that,  but  that  is  the 
<'laim  the  witness  makes;  take  8700,000  from  that. 
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Tlic  riiaiiiiiaii  Is  llicic  uiiyi liiuj:-  lo  slmw  llici'c  \t<  a  surplus 
111!  re? 

Tlic  \\itiU'ss — Ii  is  lij^lif  there  in  the  slaleiiieiit. 

^Fi-.  Moss — Xo.  tlierc  is  do  statement  el'  any  sui'i)lus  at  all. 

(>.  Wliei-e  do  voii  lind  any  slateiiient  ef  any  siii|iliis:  yeiii-  10 
per  cent,  of  ^even  niillien  dollars  is  simply  1(1  per  cent  (if  the  cap- 
ital stock;  that  is  all?     A.  That  is  rij^ht;  it  is  taken  as  such. 

Q.  You  take  the  capital  stock  as  sur])lus?  \.  No;  it  is  sur- 
plus earnings — 10  ]K'r  cent,  of  the  jfross.  What  is  over  that  is 
assessable— over  10  j)er  cent,  of  the  gross.  If  there  is  any  sur- 
plus earnings,  over  10  per  cent,  is  assessable. 

Q.  There  is  no  statement  of  surplus  earnings  there  at  all? 
A.  Ought  to  be— ought  to  be— 18.071.248.1)9,  amount  of  surplus 
earnings. 

Q.  Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  not  10  per  cent,  of  eight 
million — amount  of  (<urplus  earnings  eight  million  dollars;  well, 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  not  10  per  cent,  of  eight  mil- 
lion dollars?     A.  About  that — a  little  more. 

Q.  A  little  more;  a  ditlerence  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, sir?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVhatever  you  figured  in  was  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital. 
Now,  let  us  assume  foi-  a  moment  that  you  had  a  right  to  make 
a  reduction  of  10  pei'  cent,  of  the  capital.     A\'hat  does  it  leave? 

Mr.  Hammond— Deducting  that  .f  700,000  leaves  |1,544,428.01). 

Q.  Allowing  you  (^'erything  you  can  talk  about,  it  is  about  a 
million  and  a  half.  How  did  you  reduce  thai  to  ,|(iOO,000?  A. 
Ifow  uiiicli   did   yon   Icive  of  a  balance? 

Mr.  irammond— .11,544.428.00. 

The  Witness — What  basis  are  you  tignriug  on? 

(2-  On  the  figures  y(»u  have  given.  A.  F  have  not  given  any 
figures.     What  is  the  gi-oss  capiliil  there  or  assets? 

(2.  Now,  Mr.  (Iicil.  we  have  gone  ovei-  this  thing  step  by  step 
and  the  tigui'ci<  liaNc  Ik  en  put  down  as  you  agi-eed  to  them  and 
pointed  them  out.  1  ask  you  this  simple  (question,  after  having 
gone  over  this  figuration  with  vou,  and  after  having  allowed  that 
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item  of  |7l)U,(MK),  wliieb  does  not  appear  to  be  a  proper  allowance, 
but  havinjj:  allowed  it  we  have  a  niilllon  and  a  half,  and  you 
have  accepted  by  consent  a  valuation  of  !^()0(),000?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  true. 

Q.  Wliy  did  you  do  it?  A.  It  is  very  plain;  the,  tigures  are  here; 
capital  and  stocks — capital  st(jcks  >;ir),()71,24!>,  lU  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  |7()(),()00;  real  estate  ^13.()()0,0(M),  stocks  and  other  securi- 
ties .|:2,G1(),55(J,  makes  a  debt  of  110,789.597  and  assets  of  |15,- 
071,249.     You  will  find  that  all  ri-ht. 

Q.  Leaves  a  debt  of  .|!15,0m).U(M)  you  say— a  capital  of  ,f  15,000,000 
and  debts  of  .fl(;,00O,0OO?    A.  IJeal  estate  and  deductible. 

Q.  rpon  that,  then,  the  ((inipany  was  §;l, 700,000  worse  oft"  than 
notliin^?  A.  That  is  tini'-,  thc\  hive  no  assessable  property;  that 
is  rijiht. 

(i.  Who  niadr  these  fij^ures  on  that  yellow  paper?  A.  That 
was  the  chief  deputy.  Mr.  Ta^^^ut;  that  is  the  return  slip. 

il  Now,  sir.  if  you  start  oft"  there  with  |15, 000,000  and  attempt 
to  deduct  from  it  ."pi:?.(M)(K«l00.  don't  you  see  that  you  have  started 
with  a  very  inadcijuate  ti^^uri'.  because  the  company  admits  its 
^M'oss  assets  to  be  827.(100, (100  and  not  ^15,000.000.  A.  Who  took 
this  allidavit  ?  This  is  not  my  ti;,niiinjj  at  all;  this  is  Mr.  Feitner's. 
There  is  my  sij^nature.  "<;,"  under  it,  I  know;  we  have  to  have 
three  sijjnatures  on  it. 

(J.  Yon  don't  si^^n  what  yon  don't  know  about?  A.  We  could 
not  lo<»k  ovef  a  liundred  thousand  separate  papers;  have  to  leave 
it  to  the  {Lientlenuin  that  handles  it  first.  I  mean  to  say  I  had  no 
knowledj,'e  of  this  mattir;  not  of  this  particular  one.  I  put  my 
sijiuature  on  it  because  Mr.  Feitner  had.  Of  course  we  have  to 
do  it;  couldn't  get  alon<:c  otherwise. 

(2.  Don't  you  see,  now,  that  what  I  have  told  you  is  true — that 
if  you  are  p)inji-  to  deduct  real  estate  from  the  valuation,  that  you 
liave  got  to  start  with  a  \alnaiion  that  includes  real  estate?  A. 
That  is  true. 

Q.  And  that  is  twenty-seven  million  dollars  and  not  fifteen? 
A.  Oh.  no;  it  is  not  twenty-seven  million. 

Q.  It  is  not?  ^Vhat  does  that  say?  A.  Hero  are  the  facts,  the 
fifjures,  capital  stock,  real  estate  and  personal  property. 

Q.  Real  estate  and  personal  property  |27,000,000?  A.  Let  me 
tell  yon  that  the  majority  of  these  companies  do  not  give  us  the 
true  returns  of  the  gross  assets. 

Q.  Probably  they  ovm  a  great  de,\\  more  than  that?  A.  There- 
fore you  have  not  got  any  !«27.000.000  there. 
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12.  TLcy  dou't  tell  vuu  ihvy  uwu  more  than  they  do,  do  tbey? 
A.  You  have  got  the  facts;  uo, 

(2-  They  geueially  j)ut  it  uiideiueath?  A.  1  did  iiui  handle  the 
case. 

Q.  If  they  make  any  variation,  ihey  orr  in  their  own  favor,  dou't 
they?    A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  You  have  never  kuowu  them  to  tell  you  ihey  had  properly 
they  did  not  owu?  A.  I  have  known  them  to  make  mistakes,  and 
make  the  figures  larger  thau  they  had. 

Q.  AYhat  company  ever  did  that?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  what 
company;  they  have  had  it  corrected;  we  have  had  it  frequently. 

Q.  A\'as  it  the  Standard  Oil  Company?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  We  were  talking  about  equalization  of  real  estate  before  re- 
cess and  I  have  called  vour  attention  to  blocks  lilo  to  124.  and  vou 
notice  that  on  that  block  the  increase  was  |1,(J.j5,.500 — pretty  large 
increase  for  one  block?  A.  That  depends  on  the  section,  Mr. 
Moss. 

Q.  The  second  report  was  for  the  blocks  125  to  127,  being  Bar- 
clay street.  Church  street,  Park  jilace  and  Murray  street,  and  I 
want  you  to  notice  that  on  that  block  there  is  absolutely  no  in- 
crease whatever,  except  in  one  case  fifteen  thousand  is  added  for 
an  improved  building?  A.  The  neighborhood  may  not  have  war- 
ranted it. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  the  block  on  which  .f  1,055,000  was  added  was  in- 
cluded by  Barclay,  Park  place,  Broadway,  Park  place  and  ^lurray 
street,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Broadway  front  did  not 
take  much  of  an  increase.  This  block  which  is  not  increased  at 
all  is  Barclay,  Church,  Park  place  and  ^Murray  street,  which  is 
the  next  block?  A.  ]\Iight  have  not  been  any  improvements  there; 
probably  the  next  section  there  were  new  buildings. 

Q.  In  the  first  section  there  is  not  an  improvement;  it  is  all 
there;  every  difference  is  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  equaliza- 
tion. A.  This  here  is  only  a  memorandum;  this  is  not  the  record, 
]\rr.  Moss. 

Mr.  lloHinan — Just  one  moment,  ^\i.  ]\Ioss;  this  statement  is 
very  plain  of  explanation.  I  think  if  you  will  read  from  this  down 
you  will  find  a  lot  of  the  property  you  have  included  in  the 
,^27,000,000  is  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Moss — No;  I  know  just  what  you  are  talking  about,  Mr. 
Hoffman:  '^  Keal  estate  in  other  States  and  foreign  countries."" 
We  are  not  talking  about  real  estate  at  all. 
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Mr.  Hoffman — The  statement  goes  on  and  describes  what  real 
estate  and  'svhat  personal  i)roperty  is  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  it  shows  f  15,000,000  in  place  of  127,000,000,  and  then, 
deducting  from  that  will  make  the  statement  correct. 

Mr.  Moss — I  cannot  make  it  out.    You  read  it  out. 

Mr.  Feitncr — Let  me  see  it.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is. 
It  has  been  taken  on  the  basis  of  capital  and  surplus,  which  as 
the  Court  of  Appeals  holds  we  must  take  it,  which  is  |:7,000,000 
capital  and  eight  million  surplus,  and  making  the  legal  deduction 
of  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  stocks  which  they  hold 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  whatever  they  have. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Won't  you  read  that  statement  in  regard  to  the 
real  estate  situated  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

;Mr.  Feitner — That  don't  make  much  dilfiTcnce  when  we  take  it 
on  the  basis  f)f  rapilal  and  sniplns  ;i><  fhc  Tourl  of  Appeals  re- 
quires. 

The  Chairman — The  capital  and  suridus  together  make 
:i!15,000.000? 

'Mv.  Feitner — FifKrn  million  dollars. 

Mr.  ^foss— But  you  see  in  taking  capilal  and  surplus  you  iigure 
on  the  real  estate  which  has  already  been  taxed. 

Mr.  Feitner — That  is  what  you  must  do,  the  law  fixing  the 
valuation  of  the  capital,  capital  and  surplus  is  .^15,000,000. 

^Ir.  ^foss — I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  department  put  its  ex- 
planation on  record.  I  have  been  tr3ing  very  hard  to  get  Mr. 
Grell  to  do  it,  and  if  Mr.  Feitner  has  given  it  satisfactorily  to  him- 
self, it  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Witness — You  would  not  take  the  figures.  It  is  not  my 
fault;  it  is  vour  fault. 

Q.  Now,  you  will  notice  that  in  the  next  block,  Mr.  Grell,  sur- 
rounded by  bulk-heads,  Murray  street,  Warren  street,  Washing- 
ton street,  there  is  an  addition  of  $100,000,  which  is  placed  on 
three  plots,  and  not  an  increase  on  any  other  plot  in  the  whole 
page?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  appears.  Now,  it  is  very  apparent,  Mr. 
Grell,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  all  of  these  reports,  that  in 
some  blocks  there  is  no  increase,  in  other  blocks  there  are  very 
heavy  increases;  in  some  blocks  a  few  portions  are  increased  and 
no  others,  and  the  increase  is  always  for  equalization.  Now,  isn't 
it  perfectly  clear,  ^[r.  Grell,  that  the  deputies  have  tried  to  take 
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the  amount  that  was  necessary  to  be  added  to  their  sections  and 
divide  it  up  among  the  houses  as  best  they  could?  A.  Oh,  not 
necessarily;  no,  sir.  You  see.  some  property  probably  could 
stand  a  raise  in  its  capacity  where  others  could  not.  There  are 
vast  differences  in  property  when  you  come  to  raise  the  property. 

Q.  I  show  you  this  block.  Church  street,  Reade  street,  Duane 
street  and  Broadway.  That  is  a  nice  important  block,  isn't  it? 
A.  Oh,  Mr.  Moss,  you  cannot  take  those  figures  there  as  the 
records. 

Q.  You  may  refer  to  the  other  records  in  any  way  you  please. 
A.  It  does  not  state  it  was  carried  over  to  the  record  as  they 
stand  there. 

Q.  The  records  are  here.  Those  are  the  figures  of  your 
dei)uty A.  A  memorandum. 

Q.  There  you  see  102  Duane  street  was  increased  103  1-8  per 
cent.;  104  Duane  street  was  increased  the  same  ratio;  100  Duane 
street  was  increased  91  per  cent.;  98  Duane  street  was  increased 
33  1-3  per  cent.;  96  Duane  street  was  increased  78  per  cent.,  but 
you  get  on  to  Broadway,  303  Broadway,  the  corner,  was  in- 
creased only  12^  per  cent.,  while  301  Broadway,  next  door,  was 
increased  40  per  cent.;  299|  Broadway,  30  per  cent.;  299,  66  2-3 
per  cent.;  297,  69  3-13  per  cent.;  293  and  295  Broadway  only  25 
per  cent.;  and  the  next  corner,  291  Broadway  only  10  per  cent. 
Kow,  there  you  have  two  Broadway  corners  increased  respectively 
10  and  12|  per  cent.,  while  the  buildings  down  in  Duane  street, 
two  of  them,  were  increased  103  per  cent.  Y''ou  have  no  idea  how 
that  was  done?  A.  That  is  the  deputies  duty.  I  have  no  idea 
why  he  did  it;  don't  know  the  reason. 

Q.  Well,  on  block  153  to  156,  Reade  street,  Broadway,  Duane, 
Elm  and  Pearl,  there  we  have  Nos.  62  and  64  Duane  street  in- 
creased a  hundred  per  cent.;  66  and  68  Duane  increased  60  per 
cent.;  551  Pearl  street  increased  142  per  cent.;  549  Pearl  increased 
130  per  cent,;  541  and  547  Pearl  increased  63  per  cent;  32  Elm 
street  increased  only  20  per  cent. 
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WILLIAM  BLUMEES,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  deputy  tax  commissioner.  I  am  one  of  the  gentlemen 
that  go  around  and  look  at  property  and  estimate  its  value  and 
put  it  down  on  the  books.  The  figures  I  put  in  the  book  are  the 
figures  upon  whicli  the  people  have  to  pay,  according  to  law. 
The  only  way  they  can  be  relieved  from  the  figures  that  I  put 
down  is  by  appealing  to  the  commissioners.  I  understand  that 
to  be  the  law.  That  is  what  I  act  upon.  I  have  been  a  deputy 
tax  commissioner  since  June  18,  1898.  I  was  notified  by  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  board  of  taxes  and  assessments  that  I  was 
appointed  deputy  tax  commissioner  on  June  2d.  I  made  appli- 
cation to  the  civil  service  board.  I  went  to  the  civil  service  board. 
I  did  not  go  to  anyone  else.  No  one  recommended  me;  nobody  at 
all.  I  had  as  recommendations  on  my  civil  service  papers,  four 
ordinary  storekeepers.  I  passed  the  examination.  I  do  not  re- 
member what  rating  I  had  on  the  examination;  either  76  or  78, 
I  believe — I  don't  know;  70  or  78  and  a  fraction. 

Q.  Seventy-eight,  I  find  on  the  official  document?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
When  I  was  appointed  I  was  in  the  business  of  delicacies  and 
fancy  groceries,  partly;  a  wholesale  delicatessen  store,  at  the  foot 
of  East  Seventy-fifth  street;  not  a  store;  it  is  a  concern  I  was  in- 
terested in  with  three  other  brothers,  since  1876.  That  whole- 
sale grocery  or  delicacies  business  has  been  my  business  since 
1876. 

Q.  Ever  been  in  the  real  estate  business?  A.  Right  along  we 
built  our  own  property  there  and  I  have  been  agent  for  some  in 
the  meantime. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  a  large  wholesale  business  there,  what  time 
had  you  to  be  agent  for  other  people?  A.  Any  time  I  took  in  my 
judgment. 

Q.  What  interest  did  you  have  in  the  grocery  business?  A. 
Defiuitelv  stated,  not  anv  further  than  there  were  four  brothers 
together.  We  called  it  an  infant  business;  have  not  got  to  that 
point.  I  returned  on  my  papers  I  was  a  salesman  in  the  grocery 
business;  fancy  groceries  and  delicacies. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  the  commissioners  of  civil  service  that 
you  were  part  owners  in  the  business?  A.  I  am  not  what  you 
may  say  lawfully  to  this  day.  I  was  not  when  I  went  into  the 
civil  service  examination  part  owner  of  the  business;  simply  a 
salesman. 
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Q.  You  «,'ave  mo  to  uudorstaiid  that  you  and  three  brothers 
owned  the  business?  A.  I  said  I  was  with  three  of  niv  brothers; 
they  are  in  there  now.  My  oldest  brother  is  the  owner.  I  was 
on  a  salary.  That  was  my  condition  from  1S7G  on.  I  am  receiv- 
uig  as  deputy  commissioner  a  salary  of  |!1,7()().  I  am  assessing  the 
fourth  district  of  the  borough  of  Queens,  Newtown.  I  live  now 
on  First  avenue,  Manhattan. 

Q.  What  experience  had  you  ever  had  in  Queens  county  real 
estate  matters?  A.  I  was  over  there  two  days  a  week  for  the 
last  sixteen  years  as  salesman. 

Q.  Asa  salesman  3-ou  understood  the  value  of  meat  and  canned 
goods,  of  course?  A.  Also  of  real  estate,  for  I  sold  quite  some 
over  there  in  the  meantime. 

Q.  What  real  estate  did  you  sell  in  Queens  county?  A.  Well, 
I  can  definitely  mention  two  pieces. 

Q.  ^\hat?     A.  Throop  avenue,  206. 

Q.  Is  that  in  Queens  county?  A.  That  is  in  Brooklyn,  not  so 
very  far  from  the  borough  of  Queens. 

Q.  What  else?     A.  On  Hamburg  avenue. 

Q.  That  is  in  Brooklyn?    A.  Very  close  to  the  city  line,  though, 

Q.  It  is  not  close  to  Newtown?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  too  pieces.  What  else  have  you  sold?  A.  Nothing 
particular  in  the  boroughs  over  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  Throop  avenue?  A.  Well,  it  is  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago?     A.  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago?    A.  I  guess,  almost. 

(2.  ^Vhen  did  you  sell  Hamburg  avenue?  A.  About  six  or 
seven,  a  little  while  thereafter;  it  may  have  been  within  a  year  or 
two. 

Q.  Six  or  seven  or  eight  or  nine.  What  other  experiences  did 
you  have  in  real  estate  in  the  borough  of  Queens?  A.  Well,  not 
any,  to  say  that  I  can  remember  in  the  borough  of  Queens.  I  in- 
creased the  assessments  in  Newtown  some.  I  am  unable  to  state 
how  much.  The  average  increase  for  the  borough  of  Queens  ac- 
cording to  the  published  statement  of  our  department  was  quite 
large.    My  increases  were  about  up  to  that  average. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  you  had  to  increase?  A.  The 
charter  was  plain  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Does  the  charter  say  you  must  increase?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  does  the  charter  say?  A.  The  charter  prescribes  to 
assess  a  piece  of  property  what  it  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances sell  for. 
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Q,  What  instructions  did  you  receive  about  increasing  valua- 
tions?   A.  My  instructions  were  from  the  charter. 

Q,  Did  you  understand,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Grell,  a  little  while  ago,  that  Queens  assessments  were  up  to 
about  the  100  per  cent,  limit,  sometimes  over?  A.  I  did  not  hear 
all  of  Mr.  Grell's  testimony. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  testified.  Does  that  agree  with  your  ex- 
perience?    A.  Not  entirely*,  in  my  own  district. 

Q.  lie  was  speaking  about  past  times,  not  of  course  present 

times,  but  past  times.     What  do  you  know  about  the  previous 

method  of  assessing  property  in  that  borough — was  it  up  to  the 

100  \mr  cent,  limit   in   1S9S?     A.  Nowhere  near.     I  found   the 

records  of  sales  proved  that. 

Q.  And  you  tried  to  bring  it  up  to  the  100  per  cent,  limit?  A. 
I  don't  understand  you  upon  the  hundred  per  cent,  limit.  I  took 
the  charter,  and  assessed  it  for  what  it  would  sell  for  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Q.  Mr.  Feitner  testified  that  the  intention  was  to  assess  at 
about  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales.  Did  you  receive  any  such 
instructions  as  that?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  assess  at  75  per  cent,  of  recordetl  sales?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  assessed  at  the  full  recorded  sales?  A.  I  don't  see  what 
you  can  call  the  full.  I  assessed  according  as  the  charter  pre- 
scribed, what  it  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  sell  for. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  has  been  a  custom  in 
the  past  to  assess  property  at  less  than  its  full  value?  A.  I  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  was  a  proper  thing  to  assess  prop- 
erty at  less  than  its  value?  A.  I  didn't  think  I  had  any  right  to 
think;  I  had  a  right  to  follow  the  charter  as  to  instructions. 

Q  Have  you  ever  thought  it  was  a  right  thing  to  assess  prop- 
erty at  less  than  its  actual  value?     A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  never  done  so?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  your  answer  to  that  question  in  your  civil 
Service  examination.  The  question  was,  "  As  a  rule  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  is  considerably  lower  than  its  market  value. 
In  your  opinion  is  there  any  sound  reason  for  this  value,  if  so 
what?"  Your  answer  was:  "Yes,  there  is.  As  two  properties 
alike,  but  owned  by  two  different  men  or  owners,  will  hardly 
bring  the  same  returns  in  rent  and  will  hardly  be  kept  in  good  re- 
pair for  the  same  money,  therefore,  not  being  able  to  exactly  find 
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this,  there  is  a  sound  reason  for  lieeping  below  the  actual  value 
so  as  to  not  injure  the  man  that  has  not  the  executive  ability  to 
maiage  his  property  cheap."  "Was  that  your  answer?  A.  I  be- 
lieve so. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  way  you  thought  at  that  time?  A.  At 
that  time,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  still?     A.  Not  entirely. 

Q.  What  has  changed  your  opinion?  A.  My  low  rating  in  the 
examination. 

Q.  Your  low  rating  in  the  examination — which  was  71? 
A.  78. 

Q.  Upon  this  general  paper  it  was  71 — on  this  general  paper. 
You  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  your 
arithmetic,  and  that  pulled  you  up.  You  w^re  also  asked  this 
question:  "The  owner  of  a  house  complains  that  the  assessment 
is  too  high.  The  case  is  given  to  you  for  investigation.  Assum- 
ing such  facts  as  you  please,  write  a  report  to  the  president  of 
the  tax  commissioners,  stating  fully  your  procedure  and  the  re- 
sults of  your  investigation?"  Your  answer  was:  "To  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Thomas  L.  Feitner,  president  of  the  tax  board.     Dear 

Sir:  As  directed  by  your  honorable  board,  on  April ,  1898,  I 

have  examined  the  complaint  of  excessive  assessment  of  Mr.  John 

Doe,  of street of  New  York,  and  find  after  due  dilligence 

he  is  not  entitled  to  any  reduction  in  his  assessment,  said  Mr. 
John  Doe,  having  in  my  estimation  not  stated  the  truth  in  the 
figure  of  the  amount  of  his  rents  that  he  collects  on  the  same,  and 
also  the  value  of  his  improvements.''  That  was  your  answer  to 
that  question,  was  it?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Moss — Your  rating  upon  the  general  paper  was  72  by  one 
commissioner,  70  by  the  other,  and  the  average  was  71.  Your 
rating  for  writing  by  each  commissioner  was  85.  Your  rating 
for  experience  by  one  examiner  was  75,  by  the  other  G5,  making 
an  average  of  70.  Had  it  not  been  for  your  good  fortune  on 
that  arithmetic  paper  your  percentage  would  have  been  (juite 
low. 

The  Witness — I  don't  think  there  was  any  good  fortune  in  that. 

Q.  Had  it  not  been  for  your  excellence — I  will  take  it  back — 
I  mean  your  arithmetic  papei',  your  marking  would  have  been 
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very  low.  In  aesessinjr  the  property  in  your  district  did  you 
consult  with  any  real  estate  dealers?  A.  Usually  with  owners. 
Q.  Did  you  consult  with  the  owners?  A.  As  to  the  figures  ob- 
tainable in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  I  did  not  tell  any 
owner  what  I  was  going  to  assess  him  at.  I  did  undoubtedly 
ask  owners  the  value  of  their  property.  I  believe  they  did  not 
know  what  I  was  asking  it  for,  because  I  don't  think  they  would 
have  stated  the  truth.  I  went  to  the  owners,  but  I  was  not 
stating  my  real  purpose.  I  went  to  the  owners  and  asked  them 
the  value  of  their  property,  that  was  all,  representing  myself  as 
nothing.  They  didn't  put  the  (juestion.  My  own  common  sense 
instructed  me  to  do  it  that  way. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  custom?  Did  you  go  to  him  as  a  real  estate 
owner  and  ask  him  what  the  value  of  property  was?  A.  In  a  very 
few  cases.  The  Record  shows  ihar.  The  Record  and  Guide.  I 
think  it  has  the  sales.  There  are  many  records  of  sales  in  my 
district.  They  must  be  running  into  the  hundreds  in  three 
months.  They  give  you  a  very  good  idea.  There  was  quite  some 
building  going  on  there  and  tliat  would  always  show  you.  The 
contract  is  put  in  and  the  estimate  of  cost  of  construction  of  the 
building.  I  take  the  northern  half.  I  made  weekly  reports  simi- 
lar to  these.  I  gave  those  reports  to  the  chief  of  the  office,  Mr. 
Bell.  I  done  all  mv  assessing  almost  from  the  citv  of  New  York. 
That  is  the  oflice  business.  \N'e  were  so  far  in  arrears  in  fixing  up 
the  field  books,  and  the  maps  were  not  ready,  and  I  had  to  go 
to  the  office  and  very  often  to  the  New  York  office.  I  had  an 
office  in  Queens.  Mr.  Condon  was  in  charge  of  that.  I  did  not 
report  to  Mr.  Condon.  I  was  directed  by  the  chief  to  report 
to  the  New  York  office  to  facilitate  matters,  for  myself,  to  treat 
people  disinterestedly.  I  did  not  have  any  consultation  with  Mr. 
Condon,  the  chief  of  the  office.  The  other  deputies  were  not  re- 
porting to  New  York.  There  were  several  others.  I  cannot  re- 
member them  by  name.     I  believe  there  were  at  least 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  have  told  us  clearly.  Why  was  that 
«o  in  your  case?  Why  were  you  not  reporting  to  the  chief  of 
the  Queens  county  office?  A.  Our  maps  were  not  ready,  and  I 
would  have  to  call  every  third  or  fourth  day,  or  sometimes  every 
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other  (lay,  to  get  new  sheets  of  maps.     They  were  not  in  book 
form. 

Q.  Then  in  fixing  values  in  Queens  county,  where  you  were, 
you  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  the  chief  of  the 
Queens  county  office?  A.  He  doesn't  advise  you,  in  so  far  as  I 
know.  No  one  advised  me  in  fixing  values;  no  one  at  all.  It  would 
be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  state  in  how  many  cases  I  consulted  with 
the  owners  in  the  way  I  have  testified.  There  were  not  many 
such  cases.  More  than  half  a  dozen;  well,  ten;  you  may  say 
ten  cases  where  I  saw  owners.  There  was  vacant  property,  and 
in  many  cases  we  couldn't  find  the  owner,  and  we  haven't  them 
now.  There  were  more  than  ten  occupied  places  in  the  district 
I  covered;  hundreds  of  occupied  places  in  the  district  I  covered. 

Q.  If  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  ten  cases  why  did  you 
not  do  it  in  all?  A.  It  w^ould  take  me  a  year  and  a  half  to  do  it, 
and  I  had  to  get  ready  by  New  Year's.  I  did  not  have  any  head- 
quarters over  there. 

Q.  Tlien  you  had  no  consultations  with  real  estate  dealers  or 
experts  of  that  locality?  A.  I  was  being  in  contact  such  a  long 
while  with  real  estate  dealers. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  while  you  were  an  official  and  while  you 
were  on  the  work  fixing  these  values  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
You  were  going  over  from  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  in  which 
you  still  live.  Did  you  have  any  consultations  with  expert  real 
estate  men  of  the  borough  of  Queens  while  you  were  fixing  those 
values;  did  you?    A.  I  was  foreman  of  my 

■     Mr.  Moss — Never  mind  that.     Answer  the  question,  yes  or  no. 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  consult?  A.  Some  people  out  there 
in  the  borough;  one  or  two.  There  was  a  certain  gentleman  up 
in  Corona  Park,  Mr.  Hamilton;  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Corona  Park; 
real  estate  dealer.  I  don't  call  it  a  consultation.  I  merely  asked 
him  what  lots  were  bringing  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  I  went 
to  some  of  the  owners.  I  believe  that  is  all  the  consultation  I 
had.  I  got  the  basis  for  estimating  values  by  getting  the  figures 
of  the  sales.  If  you  had  ten  sales  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood I  am  sure  that  most  of  them  are  right. 
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Q.  To  be  sure,  if  you  do;  but  in  bow  many  neighborhoods  had 
you  ten  recorded  sales?     A.  In  nearly  all  my  district. 

Q.  Where  are  your  books?    A.  Right  here. 

Q.  Bring  them.  Just  open  them.  Did  you  have  any  consulta- 
tions with  Mr.  Condon  and  Mr.  Powell,  the  chief  and  deputy 
chief  of  Queens  county  office,  about  values?  A.  There  is  no 
deputy  chief  in  Queens  county;  there  is  a  chief  clerk. 

Q.  Let  us  strike  in  here  at  random  and  see  what  we  find.  You 
did  not  say  that  you  had  made  very  heavy  increases,  but  let  us 
see.  Here  is  the  property  of  Alice  Schwartz,  increased  from  $600 
to  .f  1,200,  100  per  cent.  What  was  that  for?  What  was  that 
increase  made  for?    A.  Improvements  on  the  property. 

Q.  Where  does  it  sny  that?  A.  I  have  marks  on  this  book; 
private  marks. 

Q.  Where  are  tlie  marks?     A.  That  one  right  there, 

Q.  That  shows  improvements,  does  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  you 
will  find  some  more  all  through  the  book. 

Q.  Here  you  are  on  the  opposite  comer,  from  |800  to  $1,500. 
What  is  that  for?     A.  To  equalize  with  the  adjoining  property. 

Q.  Tlie  adjoining  property  is  raised  from  fifty  to  seventy-five, 
fifty  per  cent?    A.  Those  are  vacant  lots. 

Q.  But  this  property  is  raised  seven-eighths,  almost  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  How  does  that  equalize?  A.  I  don't  think — I 
could  not  explain  that  unless  I  took  you  on  the  ground  and  showed 
you  the  condition  of  the  buildings. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  equalized  with  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty and  I  showed  you  the  adjoining  property  was  raised  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  this  particular  property  is  raised  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent?     A.  Former  assessments  are  no  criterion  to  go  by. 

Q.  But  you  made  your  percentage  on  the  former  assessment? 
A.  Wo  know,  and  common  sense  will  tell  you  that  former  assess- 
ments are  no  criterion  to  go  by. 

Q.  What  have  you  that  there  in  the  book  for? 

The  Witness— What  is  in  the  book? 
Mr.  Moss — The  former  assessment. 

A.  I  don't  know;  a  sort  of  guide.  These  things  don't  go.  We 
haven't  got  half  the  names  right. 
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Q.  If  Ton  cannot  go  by  the  former  assessments  what  can  you  go 
by?     A.  The  charter. 

Q.  The  charter  does  not  tell  you  what  the  values  of  property 
are,  does  it?  A.  My  own  civil  service  examination  has  proven 
that  I  am  able  to  assess. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  or  not.  You  were  passed.  That 
is  all  it  proves.     A.  The  civil  service  examiners  seem  to  think  so. 

Q.  You  were  passed  on  a  percentage  of  71  on  your  general 
paper,  and  a  deficit  of  twenty-nine  per  cent,  is  likely  to  hit  some 
property  owner  somewhere?  A.  My  percentage  was  seventy- 
eight  per  cent.,  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  your  general  paper.  If  you  cannot  go  by 
the  former  assessments,  if  that  is  no  guide  to  you,  and  you  only 
talked  with  Mr.  Hamilton  about  f^ome  lots  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  you  only  talked  with  about  ten  owners,  and  you  were  not  in 
the  real  estate  business  but  simply  in  the  grocery  business,  I 
would  like  to  know  where  you  got  your  basis  for  going  over  this 
entire  place  of  Newtown  and  making  your  assessments?  WTiere 
did  you  get  your  basis  for  it?  A.  By  arriving  at  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  buildings. 

Have  you  been  a  builder?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  built  our  own  build- 
ing. 

Q.  You  built  your  own  factory?     A.  Oh,  no;  quite  a  building. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  building?     A.  A  brick  building. 

Q.  When  did  you  build  it?     A.  In  1892. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take  in  the  building?  A.  From  the  blast- 
ing of  the  rock  to  the  covering  of  the  roof. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do?     A.  The  figuring  of  the  financial  part. 

Q.  That  is  one  building  in  the  city  of  New  York.  How  many 
such  buildings  as  that  did  you  value  in  the  town  of  Newtown?  A. 
Oh,  there  were  quite  some. 

Q.  How  many?     A.  That  is  impossible  to  state  now. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  the  building  of  your  house  how  to  value 
the  building  of  a  wooden  building,  cottages  and  such  like?  A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  building  have  you  got?  lA.  A  brick  build- 
ing, about  73  by  75,  five  stories,  built  in  1892. 

Q.  You  feel,  because  you  were  a  salesman  in  the  business  owned 
by  your  oldest  brother,  and  helped  him  on  the  figuring  on  a  build- 
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ing  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  73  by  75,  that  you  are  able  to  go 
into  the  borough  of  Queens  and  estimate  the  value  of  buildings 
there,  do  you?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  results  of  my  assessments  will 
show  that. 

Q.  And  your  ability  to  value  the  land  in  the  different  corners 
and  the  different  points  in  Newtown  is  got  in  no  other  way  than 
those  you  have  testified  to?  A.  To  my  satisfaction,  yes,  sir.  I 
believe  I  have  done  what  was  right  towards  the  public. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  percentage  of  increase  in  Newtown,  as  you 
made  it?     A.  I  dont  know.     I  never 

Q.  Have  you  not  figured  it  out?  A.  I  haven't  had  that  much 
time.  I  have  had  to  examine  something  over  twelve  thousand 
pieces,  and  the  law  requires  me  to  look  at  each  place.  In  three 
months  I  went  over  twelve  thousand  pieces,  each  one,  and  exam- 
ined them,  and  put  a  valuation  on  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

Q.  With  no  other  previous  experience  than  that  you  were  a 
salesman  in  your  brother's  grocery  business  and  had  helped  to 
figure  on  a  building,  and  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago  you  sold 
two  pieces  of  property  in  Brooklyn?  A.  Well,  more  in  real 
estate. 

Q.  Anything  else?  What  else  in  real  estate?  A.  Interested 
in  sales. 

Q.  What  sales?  A.  Different  sales;  long  before  I  ever  thought 
of  going  into  the  tax  department;  in  the  city  of  New  York  a&  well 
as  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  How  many  sales  in  the  city  of  New  Y^'ork  and  Brooklyn?  ^. 
I  am  unable  to  state,  not  thinking  that 

Q.  Anything  extensive?     A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  it,  then.  Here  I  notice  in 
Sprague  street  you  did  not  raise  at  all,  except  in  one  case  you 
raised  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  for  some  improvements. 
There  you  are  exactly  even.  What  do  you  call  that.  Train's 
Meadow?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  decreased  from  |9,400  to  $7,000.  Why  was  that?  A. 
That  is  not  a  decrease.  The  old  assessors  assessed  by  name  and 
took  different  pieces,  and  the  new  system  cut  it  up  into  different 
blocks.  There  are  different  pieces  assessed  in  this  in  1897,  and 
there  is  actually  an  increase  in  1899. 
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Q.  Where  is  the  increase?  A.  I  don't  remember  exactly  where 
they  are  all  located.  This  is  Mr,  Sherwood's.  He  is  assessed  at 
§9,-400.     There  is  another  piece.     See  that,  in  lot  one  block  G7. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  this  over  here  on  Leveridge  street.  You  have 
your  increases  right  along;  $50  lots  increased  to  $75,  a  whole 
string  of  them?  A.  Not  all  of  them,  if  you  take  care.  There  is 
only  about  one-half.    The  rest  I  left,  according  to  location. 

Q.  There  is  some  increase  there,  fifty  to  se^-enty-five  and  some 
remain  at  seventj^-five,  and  right  among  those  that  remained 
seventy-five  is  an  increase  from  $300  to  |G00.  What  is  the  cause 
of  that?    A.  A  building  had  been  put  on. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  these  increases  on  Riker  avenue,  $500 
to  $1,200?     A.  Buildings. 

Q.  Those  are  each  for  buildings,  are  they?  A.  The  large 
amounts.  These  are  vacant  lots.  Some  of  them  are  very  low, 
according  to  location  in  the  block. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  increase  of  the  $50  lots  to  $75?  A.  Well, 
no,  not  general.     I  think  about  one-third  all  through  my  books. 

Q.  Why  is  this  increase  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred?  A. 
The  old  assessors  used  to  make  not  any  distinction  between  the 
corner  lot  and  another  one. 

Q.  Why  is  the  other  one  increased  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty?  A.  On  an  avenue.  It  is  more  valuable  than 
side  street  lots;  and  the  old  assessment  not  being  the  criterion  to 
go  by. 

Q.  There  is  just  where  we  get  to  the  point.  There  you  have 
varying  assessments,  which  I  have  shown  j^ou,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  plenty  more  in  your  books.  Some  remain  at  the  same 
figures,  some  are  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.,  some  fifty  per 
cent.,  some  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  some  are  increased  more 
than  that;  and  jon  say  the  old  assessment  is  no  criterion  to  go 
by  at  all,  although  j-ou  have  it  on  your  book.  T^Tiat  opinion,  ex- 
pert opinion,  have  you  had  that  enables  you  as  a  New  Yorker 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  to  go  over  to  Queens  county  and 
do  those  people  justice?  A.  The  answer  to  that,  I  would  say, 
would  be  the  very  few  applications  for  reductions  that  were 
handed  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  answer  to  tliat  question?    Let  me 
show  yoii.    iSupposing  you  have  a  lot  assessed  last  year  at  $100. 
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This  year  you  jump  it  to  f200.  That  is  an  increase  of  flOO,  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Now,  the  owner  of  that — some 
small  person  living  out  there,  perhaps,  owns  that  lot.  He  appeals 
to  the  tax  commissioners  to  reduce  that  assessment.  He  has  got 
to  prepare  affidavits,  he  has  got  to  give  testimony?  A.  No,  sir, 
not  according  to  the  application  for  a  reduction. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  to  carry  it  through  he  may  have  to  give 
testimony  and  be  represented,  and  if  he  succeeds  all  that  he  makes 
is  ^2.07,  supposing  the  taxation  to  be  ?2.G7.  Do  you  see  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  most  of  your  jtroperiy  is  valued  in  small  amounts, 
you  can  increase  people  one  hundred  per  cent.,  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  throe  hundred  per  cent.,  and  it  would  not  pay  them  to  go 
and  fight?     A.  I  can,  but  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Mos6 — But  I  say  you  could. 
The  Witness — I  did  not. 

U.  You  increased  a  number  of  cases,  as  we  see  on  the  books, 
one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  it  would  not  pay  those  i>eople  to  go 
and  fight  because  they  would  only  get  $2.G7  for  every  item  re- 
duced? A.  You  found  one  item  here,  and  I  showed  you  why — 
because  it  was  a  corner  lot,  and  the  former  assessor,  I  suppose, 
didn't  think  the  corner  lot  was  any  more  valuable  than  another. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  entire  increase  was  for  the  borough  of 
Queens.  I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  for  the  borough  of 
Queens  was.  I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  of  increase  for 
my  district  was.  I  haven't  had  time  to  get  that.  I  know  what 
percentage  I  ha^-e  had  for  application  for  reduction,  I  have  had 
no  instructions  about  the  percentage  of  increase. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman : 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  applications  made  to  reduce  the  assessed 
valuation  that  you  placed  upon  the  property?  A.  Y''es,  sir.  I 
think  somewhere  near  two  hundred  out  of  over  twelve  thousand 
pieces. 

Q.  What  is  the  first  steji  uecessar}-,  in  the  first, instance,  to  have 
the  commissioners  act  upon  the  assessed  valuation  placed  upon 
it  by  a  deputy  commissioner  by  a  person  who  feels  himself  ag- 
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grieved?  Is  it  by  application  to  the  tax  department?  A.  Under 
any  application.     We  have  blank  forms  which  they  follow. 

Q.  And  send  to  the  tax  commissioner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  require  persons  who  feel  .aggrieved  to  go 
into  court,  does  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  the  right  to  make  application,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  tax  commissioner?  A.  I  am  sure  the  daily  papers  publish 
it  for  three  months  every  day. 

Q.  They  have  that  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  tax  commissioners  have  a  right,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
to  reduce  it?    A.  And  we  have  done  so  on  some. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  say  they  have  made  reductions  on  your  figures?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  on  the  total. 


MICHAEL  RYAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  deputy  tax  commissioner,  appointed,  I  think,  a  year  last 
June.  When  I  was  appointed  I  was  a  Brooklyn  city  assessor  for 
about  fourteen  years  previous.  Before  that  I  was  in  the  cooper- 
ing business,  for  about  thirty  years,  up  to  two  years  ago. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
From  1SC2  up  to  two  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Your  percentage  on  the  civil  service  examination  was  74.40? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Moss — I  read  from  the  official  record. 
The  Witness — It  is  only  a  wonder  how  we  ever  got  out  of  it. 
Mr.  ]\foss — Give  it. 

The  AN'iliK'Ss — There  was  a  little  excitement  there  just  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  was  the  excitement?  A.  There  was  a  gentleman  put 
out  of  the  place,  and  there  was  five  of  us  there,  and  only  two  got 
out  whole  of  the  business  together. 
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Mr.  Moss— I  do  not  understand  you.  What  gentleman  was  put 
out  of  the  place? 

The  Witness — One  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  passing  an  exam- 
ination.   He  talked  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  He  talked  during  the  examination  and  was  put  out?  A.  So 
the  examiners  said.    I  wasn't  put  out. 

Q.  Did  that  affect  vou  in  any  way?    A.  Well 

Q.  Why  did  you  speak  of  it?  A.  It  made  me  a  little  excited, 
certainly,  and  I  never  knew  anything  about  civil  service  exam- 
inations before. 

Mr.  Moss — I  notice  that  on  your  arithmetic  paper  you  only  got 
36  per  cent.  There  were  seven  examples,  and  you  only  attempted 
three  of  them,  and  on  the  first  example  you  were  marked  five.  I 
would  slate  here  for  the  record  that  the  first  question  was  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  large  sums,  and  it  appears  that  three 
figures  in  the  answer  were  incorrect.  The  answer  was  incorrect 
in  the  particulars  that  three  figures  were  wrong,  and  the  exam- 
iners allowed  five  for  that  answer.  That  being  an  incorrect 
answer,  which  was  allowed  at  five,  there  were  only  two  other 
sums  completed,  and  36  per  cent,  was  allowed.  The  mark  on 
the  general  paper  is  78.  The  mark  on  the  paper  for  writing  is 
90  and  1)3,  and  for  "  Previous  experience  "  is  95. 

Q.  That  was  because  of  your  having  been  assessor  for  so  many 
years,  I  suppose?    A.  I  don't  know  what  the  cause  of  it  was. 

Q.  The  second  example  which  you  were  required  to  perform 
was  this:  "On  property  assessed  at  $18,567,315  a  tax  of  |347,- 
2(18.79  is  levied.  What  is  the  tax  rate?  "  Why  did  you  not  do 
that?  A.  Well.  I  don't  know.  Probably  it  might  have  been  the 
excitement.     There  was  sometime  it  was  very  exciting. 

Q.  How  would  you  do  that?     A.  By  figuring. 

Q.  How  would  you  figure  that  example?  Just  look  at  that 
second  one?    A.  You  can  figure  it  if  you  choose. 

Mr.  Moss — 1  am  not  going  to  figure.    I  ask  you. 
The  Witness— I  say  you  can  figure  it,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Moss— I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  or  not.    I  do  not  choose 
to.  either.    Can  you  do  it? 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  would  you  do  it?  By  what  method  would  you  do  it? 
I  ask  you  that  because  you  did  not  answer  it  on  your  civil  service 
examination.  It  is  fair  to  you  to  give  you  the  opportunity  now  to 
show  that  you  are  superior  to  the  paper?  A.  Yes— well,  I  decline 
to  do  it. 

Q.  You  decline  to  do  it?  All  right.  The  fourth  question  which 
you  did  not  attempt  to  do  upon  your  paper  was  this:  *'  On  a  lot 
of  land  25  by  100  there  is  a  house  running  back  GO  feet,  with  an 
extension  18  by  25.  What  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  lot  is 
covered  by  the  house?"  By  what  method  did  you  do  that?  A. 
Well,  if  1  had  to  do  it,  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  How?  There  is  the  question.  How  w'ould  you  go  to  work 
to  do  it?    A.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that?  A.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  had  to  do  it 
I  Avould  do  it. 

Q.  You  would  do  it  or  you  would  get  it  done,  could  you  not? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  How  would  you  do  it?    A.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Another  question  you  did  not  answ^cr  was  this:  "Four. 
Suppose  the  house  in  question  is  45  feet  high  and  the  extension 
is  30  feet  high,  what  are  the  cubical  contents  of  the  building,  dis- 
regarding the  space  below  the  level  of  the  street?  "  How  would 
you  go  to  work  to  do  that?    A.  That  I  decline  to  answer,  too. 

•  Mr.  Moss — I  suppose  you  do  not  care  to  do  these  sums. 
The  Witness — Xo;  I  don't  feel  a  bit  like  it  just  now.    I  can  tell 
you  that. 

Q.  And  the  seventh  question  was  this:  "The  tax  raised  on  a 
certain  piece  of  property  is  $871.10.  The  tax  rate  is  1.75.  What 
is  the  assessed  value  of  the  property?"  That  you  did  not  do. 
Will  you  show  us  now  how  to  dp  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  will  give  you 
an  equal  answer  for  that. 

Q.  There  are  four  of  the  seven  examples  which  you  did  not  do 
or  attempt  to  do A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  (continuing.)  On  your  civil  service  examination,  and  yet  you 
say  now  you  do  not  care  to  indicate  the  method  of  doing  it?  A. 
That  is  it,  exactly.  It  is  too  warm.  If  you  choose,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  doing  those  sums  now. 
The  Witness — Neither  am  I. 
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Q.  Will  you  also  tell  me  why  it  was,  in  question  six — I  will 
read  question  six,  first:  ''  Find  the  tax  raised  at  2.07  on  property 
assessed  at  |26,489?  ''  And  in  giving  your  answer  you  placed  the 
decimal  point  in  front  of  everything,  so  as  to  give  it  a  fraction. 
^Yhy  did  you  do  that?  A.  I  simply  placed  the  decimal  point  in 
the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  Moss — But  you  have  two  decimal  points  in  there. 
The  Witness — I  say  I  placed  the  decimal  point  in  the  wrong 
place. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  explain  that  to  us?  A.  That  don't  cost 
me  any  figuring,  and  that  is  very  easily  done.    That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  It  is  an  effort  to  figure,  is  it  not,  in  hot  weather?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  More  than  1  want,  I  can  assure  you,  sitting  here  all  day.  I 
have  been  assessing  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  Twenty-sixth  ward. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ward  somewhat.  I  raise  my 
a^essments  some;  not  very  much.  I  don't  think  I  decreased  any 
of  them.  I  don't  know  what  was  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
that  district.  ^Ve  don't  know  anything  about  percentages  when 
we  levy  the  assessment.  We  simply  go  and  perform  the  work. 
We  don't  do  it  on  a  percentage.  1  do  not  know  on  what  per- 
centage I  raise  in  my  district.  \Ye  are  not  through  with  the  work 
yet.  I  made  my  weekly  reports  to  the  deputy  in  charge,  and  he 
reported  them  to  New  Y'ork  every  Friday.  The  deputy  in  charge 
was  Mv.  Howe,  I  think.  I  did  not  receive  any  instructions  before 
I  went  out  to  nmke  my  assessments  about  what  I  was  to  do.  We 
were  invited  to  the  office  in  New  Y'ork,  and  simply  the  charter 
was  read  to  us  as  to  what  our  duties  were,  and  that  was  all  the 
instructions  we  ever  had;  so  that  when  I  went  out  I  had  the  field 
in  my  district  entirely  to  myself;  not  consulted  with  by  anybody; 
not  instructed  by  anybody;  not  overlooked  by  anybody;  no,  sir; 
not  on  your  life.  I  consulted  with  several  people;  people  in  the 
district;  builders  and  owners;  several;  probably  fifteen,  twenty  or 
thirty,  I  consulted  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
values.  That  did  not  lead  me  to  increase.  I  thought  they  were 
high  enough,  except  in  some  instances  where  I  went  up. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  have  been  a  city  assessor  fourteen  years  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn.    As  a  city  assessor  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  I  have  assessed 
118 
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all  over  the  city;  assessed  real  estate  exclusively.  I  applied  by- 
written  application  to  be  appointed  a  deputy  tax  commissioner. 
I  don't  know  when  I  made  tliat  application  for  appointment. 
Just  about  the  same  time  as  the  others  did. 

Q.  You  considered  yourself  an  expert  on  the  queetion  of  real 
estate  in  Brooklyn?  A.  I  won't  call  myself  an  expert.  I  con- 
sidered I  knew  the  value  of  real  estate.  I  am  not  a  graduate 
from  any  college;  I  graduated  as  a  mechanic. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  iij»  fur  your  (examination  you  did 
not  sncceed  in  getting  as  large  a  percentage  on  arithmetic  as  you 
might  have  got?     A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  that  was. 

Mr.  Iloffman — I  do  not  want  to  know  why. 


FRANK  A.  UIHLEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  passed  the  civil  service  examination  with  the  rating  of  71.80. 
according  to  the  oflScial  records.  I  was  appointed  about  July 
8th,  I  think,  as  a  deputy  tax  commissioner.  I  am  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  goes  out,  views  the  property  and  puts  the  figures 
upon  it  that  the  people  pay.  I  have  been  in  the  business  of 
builder  and  real  estate  in  Yorkville  and  in  New  York.  Lived 
in  New  York  all  the  time.  I  built  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
my  father  and  myself.  I  am  receiving  as  deputy  tax  commis- 
sioner a  salary  of  |!1,70().  I  have  not  done  any  building  for  three 
or  four  years,  since  my  father  died.  I  have  been  in  the  real 
estate  business,  selling  and  taking  charge  of  properties  and  as- 
sessing, etc.  I  am  not  selling  and  taking  charge  of  properties 
now.  I  have  given  that  all  up.  I  have  left  my  real  estate  busi- 
ness to  take  a  salaried  position  at  11,700,  and  I  did  that  to  better 
my  position,  in  a  way.  I  made  application  for  this  position 
through  the  regular  channels.  I  got  the  application  papers  from 
the  civil  service  department  and  handed  them  in  and  went 
through  the  examination.  Several  prominent  men,  business  peo- 
ple in  Yorkville  and  where  I  live  in  New  York,  backed  me.  I 
have  been  assessing  in  the  borough  of  Queens.  I  live  in  New 
York,  S27  East  Eighty-ninth  street.     I  have  lived  in  New  York 
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all  my  life.  I  did  not  do  any  building  in  Queens.  I  did  not  do 
any  collectinjr  in  Queens.  I  negotiated  for  the  sale  of  property 
at  various  times  in  Queens;  all  through  Whitestone  and  several 
places;  Astoria  and  different  parts  of  Queens.  I  haven't  sold 
any  in  the  last  three  years  that  I  remember.  I  negotiated  for 
several  of  them.  I  have  been  assessing  in  the  unincorporated  part 
of  Flushing  —  the  town  of  Flushing,  Little  Neck,  Bayside  and 
Douglaston  and  Creedraoor.  I  increased  values  on  some  prop- 
erty. I  don't  think  I  have  increased  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  in 
cases.  I  havf  increased  the  property  where  I  thought  the  prop- 
erty was  too  low;  increased  to  what  I  thought  would  be  the  fair 
market  valu''.  I  made  reports,  and  those  reports  contained  one 
column  showing  the  assessment  for  last  year.  Then  I  put  in  the 
assessment  for  this  year,  either  putting  in  the  old  assessment  or 
lowering  it  or  raising  it,  in  my  judgment.  It  was  entirely  my 
judgment  that  I  worked  on.  That  was  what  I  was  put  in  there 
to  do — to  exercise  my  judgment;  to  the  beet  of  my  judgment  and 
ability.  I  helped  my  judgment  out  by  inquiries  in  various  ways; 
inquiring  of  owners;  meeting  people  going  around  the  field.  I 
examined  about  8,74.^  properties,  making  a  personal  examination. 
Some  of  those  pieces  were  built  on.  I  was  not  in  Flushing.  I 
was  in  the  town  of  Flushing — the  unincorporated  part;  farming 
land;  the  farm  lands  of  Flushing.  It  requires  a  lot  of  experience 
to  be  able  to  value  farm  lands,  in  a  way. 

Q.  There  are  difficulties  about  valuing  a  city  lot,  but  in  a  city 
lot  you  have  the  criterion  of  sales.  There  have  been  many  sales. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  a  criterion  for  the  best  farm  land,  is 
it?  A.  There  are  sales  over  there,  too,  sometimes;  but  at  times 
it  is  not  so  easy.  A  man  has  to  work  pretty  hard  to  do  justice 
by  the  city  and  by  the  owner.     I  had  to  work  pretty  hard. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  spent  from  the  second  Tuesday  of  September  until  the  15th 
day  of  December;  about  three  months — a  little  over  three  months; 
three  and  a  half  months;  about  ninety  days  excluding  Sundays. 
I  examined  8,700  pieces. 

The  Chairman — That  would  be  about  100  per  day? 
The  Witness — Some  of  them  are  big  farms,  you  know.     Some 
of  them  are  perhaps  a  hundred  acre  farms.     It  takes  some  time  to 
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examine  a  big  farm.  I  could  not  examine  a  hundred  of  those  a 
day.  Some  of  them  are  a  whole  bloclc  of  land  where  3'ou  can 
stand  right  in  and  examine.  Forty  or  fifty  lots  to  the  block. 
Some  blocks  are  large  blocks. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  looking  at  vour  civil  service  examinatioa 
papers,  and  I  find  that  you  were  rated  at  G7  per  cent,  in  arith- 
metic. The  second  question  was:  "  On  property  assessed  at  $18,- 
567,315  a  tax  of  §317,208.79  is  levied.  What  is  the  tax  rate?'' 
Your  answer  was:  "  1.12,"  and  the  commissioners,  or  the  exami- 
ners, have  marked  you  2  per  cent,  for  that  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  these  papers  where  the  answer  is  not  right,  but  some 
figures  in  the  answer  are  right,  a  i)ortion  of  the  mark  is  given. 
I  am  simply  telling  you  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  HotTman — That  is  a  poor  method. 

Mr.  Moss — On  that  fourth  question:  "On  a  lot  of  land  25  by 
100  was  a  house  running  back  60  feet,  with  an  extension  of  18  by 
25.  What  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  lot  is  covered  by  the 
house?"'  Your  answ^er  is  "  75  1-3,"  for  which  you  received  a  mark 
of  8.  The  true  answer  is  78,  the  answer  given  is  75  1-3.  He  re- 
ceives a  mark  of  8  for  that.  The  fifth  question  is:  ''  Suppose  the 
house  in  question  four,  is  45  feet  high,  and  the  extension  is  30  feet 
high,  what  are  the  cubical  contents?"  The  mark  given  there  is 
nothing.  The  mark  for  the  sixth  question  is  8,  and  for  the 
seventh  question  it  is,  ''Failure."  The  seventh  question  is: 
"  The  tax  raised  on  a  certain  piece  of  property  is  §871.16,  and  the 
tax  rate  is  1.75.  What  is  the  assessed  value  of  the  property?" 
The  mark  is,  "  Failure."  The  general  paper  is  marked  66  by  one 
examiner,  60  by  the  other.  "  Writing  "  is  marked  90  per  cent,  by 
each  examiner,  and  "  Experience  "  is  85  per  cent,  by  each  exami- 
ner. 

The  Witness — I  reported  to  the  chief  deputy  in  Queens  about 
once  a  week.  I  did  not  report  over  here  to  New  York  at  all.  I 
was  assigned  over  there  at  the  time,  at  the  start.  Between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues,  block  45,  generally  I  decreased  the 
values  because  the  property  in  my  opinion  was  assessed  too  high. 
I  got  my  oi)inion  from  information,  and  from  general  knowledge 
that  T  had. 

Q.  \\hat  general  knowledge  did  you  have  of  property  in  that 
neighborhood?  A.  Knowledge — information  that  I  received  be- 
fore I  started  to  assess.     Information  from  owners,  and  various 
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people  interested  in  property  in  that  section;  various  sections. 
I  never  knew  of  owners  overestimating  their  value.  I  took  their 
opinion  with  a  grain  of  salt,  at  the  same  time.  In  some  cases 
they  didn't  say  what  they  meant,  and  in  some  cases  they  did. 

Q.  What  was  your  other  basis  for  judgment  in  reducing  those 
values?  A.  My  judgment — to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  prop- 
erty was  assessed  too  high  entirely;  and  from  sales  that  I  heard 
took  place  in  this  section. 

Q.  The  general  information  has  been  that  the  property  was 
assessed  too  low.  How  did  you  account  for  the  property  being 
too  high?     A.  In  those  cases  it  was  too  high. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that?     A.  From  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  was  your  knowledge?    A.  A  real  estate  man. 

(J.  ^'on  were  not,  over  there?     A.  Knowledge  in  general. 

Q.  But  a  knowledge  in  general  with  a  New  York  broker  does 
not  tell  him  what  the  values  of  vacant  property  in  Queens  county 
are?  A.  In  a  manner.  I  do  not  know  who  did  the  assessing  for 
1897.     I  know  who  did  it  for  1S99. 

Q.  Of  course.  There  is  the  tigure.  You  went  by  the  assess- 
ment of  1897?  A.  That  didn't  bother  me  at  all.  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it.     It  was  in  there  when  I  got  the  book, 

Q.  There  was  a  man  who  had  previously  gone  over  the  ground, 
and  was  presumably  familiar  with  it.  Presumably.  Upon  what 
tin  ory  do  you  say  you  entirely  disregarded  the  oflQcial  work  of  the 
man  who  had  gone  over  the  ground?  A.  Upon  my  judgment  and 
information  that  I  had  received, 

Q,  What  was  that  information?  A.  The  property  in  certain 
sections  there  was  assessed  too  high.  This  property,  especially, 
was  too  high  in  that  section,  from  sales  that  have  occurred  lately 
there — since  and  before. 

Q.  Where  are  the  sales?  A.  They  are  not  in  this  book  here. 
They  are  in  my  other  book.  They  have  been  sold  here  in  other 
sections. 

Q.  Since  you  made  your  valuations?     A.  That  might  be. 

C  Here  you  have  one  piece  of  property  increased  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  the  very 
next  piece  is  decreased  from  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  to  nine- 
teen hundred  dollars?    A.  Very  well. 

Q.  But  the  next  is  increased  from  sixty  to  seventy-five?  A.  That 
is  all  right.  That  is  corner  property,  and  a  bigger  piece  of  prop- 
erty. In  comparison  with  this  the  assessment  there  is  fair  and 
equal  to  its  value.     That  is  what  the  property  will  sell  for. 
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Q.  Here  tou  get  to  the  next  section,  and  vou  say  just  the  same, 
fl.500?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  got  to  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets,  and  you  raise 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  hundred  kept  the  same.  Eight  hundred  raised  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  Here  on  this  block  you  raised  from  twelve 
hundred  to  fourteen  hundred,  and  the  very  next  piece  of  property 
is  dropped  from  fifteen  hundred  to  thirteen  hundred.  The  next 
to  that  is  increased  from  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  basis  do  you  do  that?  A.  These  houses  are  all 
built  alike.  This  house  here  is  a  poorer  house.  The  house  has 
been  neglected,  and  it  has  been  occupied  for  almost  two  or  three 
years.  The  value  of  this  house  to-day  is  not  within  one  hundred 
dollars  of  this  house  here  to-day — the  market  value. 

Q.  But  your  general  plan  was  to  increase  them  all,  $1,400?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     That  is  their  value  to-day  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Now,  you  see  you  have  skipped  around,  increasing  in  some 
cases  and  decreasing  in  others;  but  the  general  tendency  is  to 
increase  somewhat?    A.  According  to  its  value. 

Q.  Throughout  the  book  generally  you  have  increased?  A.  In 
some,  and  in  some  I  have  decreased. 

Q.  AYhat  is  the  net  result  on  the  book?    A.  A  slight  increase. 

Q.  A  slight  increase?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  $200,000,  I  guess,  in 
this  district.  That  is  based  entirely  on  my  judgment,  on  my  best 
opinion  and  judgment,  and  knowledge  that  I  have  had  in  the  real 
estate  business  for  years  past. 

Q.  You  have  to  do  measuring  to  get  at  these  valuations,  do  you 
not?     A.  Only  the  houses. 

Q.  You  have  to  know  what  the  plot  is  in  size?  A.  The  maps 
show  that. 

Q.  You  have  to  figure  on  the  map?  A.  The  maps  are  supposed 
to  be  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  map  before  you,  you  have  to  do  figuring,  do  you 
not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  determine  how  much  of  the  lot  is  covered 
by  the  house?  A.  The  measurement  of  the  house  tells  us  just 
how  deep  the  house  is,  you  know. 

Q.  Exactly;  but  you  have  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the 
lot  the  house  is  on?    A.  Not  necessarily. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  is  an  important  element?  A.  In  a 
manner,  yes,  sir;  if  a  man  has  a  twenty-five  feet  by  forty,  we  know 
how  big  it  is. 

Q.  If  he  has  one  twenty-five  feet  deep,  that  is  one  thing;  if  he 
has  one  forty  feet,  that  is  another  thing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  proportion  of  the  lot  on  which  it  is  built  is  an  ele- 
ment in  your  calculation?     A.  In  a  way. 

Q.  Did  you  calculate  as  fine  as  that?  A.  No,  we  did  not,  gen- 
erally. 

Q.  Did  you  calculate  within  ten  feet?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  not  five?  A.  We  haven't  time  to  spend  on  technicali- 
ties like  that,  you  know.  We  calculate  the  lot  is  worth  so  much 
and  the  house  is  worth  so  much. 

Q.  How  many  pieces  did  you  estimate?  A.  That  I  couldn't 
tell  you  now. 

Q.  About  how  many  thousand?  A.  I  told  you  over  eight  thou- 
sand altogether.    Over  eighty-sevon  hundred. 


BERNARD  TRAINOR,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  in  retail  dry  goods.  I  received  a  personal  tax  notice  year 
before  last  for  .?10,000.  I  swore  it  off.  T  saw  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 1  don't  know.  No  one  asked  me  to  sign  an  affidavit  that 
my  business  was  in  ray  wife's  name.  That  was  not  mentioned  to 
me,  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  would  remember,  would  you  not?  Was  it  not  sug- 
gested to  you  that  if  you  would  make  an  affidavit  that  the  busi- 
ness was  in  your  wife's  name,  aud  that  you  only  got  a  salary  of 
twenty  dollars,  it  could  be  arranged  that  way?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  not  done  so?     A.  No. 

Q.  By  anybody?  A.  By  nobody.  I  was  asked  if  the  business 
was  in  my  wife's  name,  and  I  said  not. 

Q.  Has  anybody  attempted  to  borrow  money  from  you  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  tax  matter?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  persons  have  tried  to  borrow  money  from  you  since 
that  was  done?  A.  Nobody.  I  have  never  been  asked  for 
money. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  for  money  in  connection  with  your  personal 
taxes?    A.  I  never  was. 
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Q.  Did  you  give  any  money?     A,  I  never  did. 
Q.  Did  you  swear  the  entire  ten  thousand  dollars  off?     A.  I 
did. 


HENRY  W.  VOGEL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  surveyor  in  the  tax  department,  principal  surveyor.  Our 
field  books  are  the  maps  of  the  department.  I  make  the  maps. 
During  the  past  year  142  volumes  of  maps  were  made.  The  entire 
maps  in  the  department  number  about  435.  I  entered  the  depart- 
ment in  November,  1889.  I  became  the  chief  surveyor  in  Novem- 
ber, 1889.  I  had  an  increase  in  my  salary  in  February,  1898.  That 
increase  was  |1,000.  That  is  all  the  increase  I  have  had.  My 
present  salary  is  |5,000  per  annum.  My  salary  was  not  originally 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  I  was  appointed  in  the  department 
at  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  in  1889.  The  duties  were  in- 
increased  by  acts  of  the  legislature  in  the  several  years  since  then. 
A  part  of  my  salary  is  paid  out  of  an  act  called  the  block  tax 
assessment  map  act,  which  calls  for  making  maps  not  only  for  the 
tax  department,  but  also  for  the  bureau  of  arrears,  and  the  finance 
department,  and  for  the  bureau  of  water  registry  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works.  At  that  time  they  made  those  maps,  and 
the  number  of  those  maps  numbers  now,  I  think,  over  150  vol- 
umes, and  for  keeping  them  corrected  I  receive  only  $500  a  year. 
That  is  not  charged  against  Richmond  county;  that  is  charged 
against  a  bonded  fund. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  last  election  draw  a  check  to  the  campaign 
committee?    A.  I  think  that  is  an  improper  question. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  a  check  at  the  last  election  to  Richard  Croker? 
A.  I  think  that  an  improper  question. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  a  check  at  about  the  time  of  the  increase  of 
your  salary  to  Richard  Croker?  A.  I  think  that  an  improper 
question. 

Q.  Was  your  check  drawn  to  Richard  Croker  as  treasurer,  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  or  to  Richard  Croker  indi- 
vidually?   A.  I  think  that  an  improper  question. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  with  any  district  leader  regarding  your 
advancement  in  the  department?  A.  I  think  that  an  improper 
question. 
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Q.  Did  you  consult  with  any  district  leader  of  the  Tammany 
organization  with  regard  to  your  advancement  in  the  department? 
A.  I  think  that  an  improper  question. 

Q.  Was  your  check  to  Richard  Croker  |500?  A.  I  think  that 
an  improper  question. 

Q.  Will  you  say  whether  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
your  increase  in  pay,  you  drew  a  check  to  the  order  of  Richard 
Croker  for  |500?  A.  I  think  that  an  improper  question;  but  I 
will  answer  the  question,  and  say  I  did  not. 

(}.  Will  you  answer  any  of  the  other  questions?  A.  I  think  they 
are  improper.  I  will  answer  anything  in  connection  with  my 
duties.  I  have  been  in  connection  with  the  city  department — 
this  is  my  twenty-third  year.  I  will  answer  anything  in  connec- 
tion with  my  work,  but,  as  a  private  citizen,  my  salary  and  my 
time  outside  of  my  office  are  my  own. 

Q.  You  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  would  tend  to 
degrade  you  or  to  convict  you  of  a  crime  to  answer  any  of  these 
questions,  do  you?     A.  T  do  not. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  ask  the  chairman  to  direct  the  witness  to 
answer  those  questions  which  he  has  declined  to  answer. 

The  Chairman — What  is  the  question  just  before  this  one,  that 
you  declined  to  answer? 

The  Official  Stenographer  (reading) — "  Q.  Was  your  check  to 
Richard  Croker  |50()?    A.  I  think  that  an  improper  question." 

The  Chairman — Did  you  mean  by  answering  the  last  question 
that  you  did  nof  give  any  check  to  Richard  Croker? 

The  Witness— That  is  what  the  language  implies.    I  did  not. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  to  sav  that  vou  drew  no  check  to  Richard 
Croker?    A.  I  drew  no  check  to  Richard  Croker  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  For  any  purpose?    \.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  any  check  to  Richard  Croker  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  increase  in  your  salary?  A.  I  think  that  an  improper 
question;  but  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  draw,  while  you  were  a  member  of  the  department 
and  at  about  the  time  of  the  last  election,  a  check  to  the  order 
of  Richard  Croker?    A.  I  think  that  an  improper  question. 

Q.  Was  the  check  drawn  to  Richard  Croker  individually  or  as 
chairman  of  the  committee?  A.  I  think  that  an  improper  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Hofifraan — He  has  not  said  that  there  was  any  check  drawn 
to  Mr.  Croker's  order. 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  an  answer  to  both  those  questions. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  ask  that  tliat  be  stated  upon  the  record,  that 
the  witness  has  not  stated  that  he  drew  a  check  to  Richard 
Croker. 

Mr.  Moss — The  record  shows  for  itself. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Your  question  implies  that  there  was  a  check 
drawn  to  Mr.  Croker's  order.    1  want  to  show  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  thinks  you  ought  to  answer  the 
question. 

The  Witness — I  am  sorry  to  ditt'er  from  the  committee,  but  I 
have  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  outside  of 
the  office  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  answer,  as  a 
private  citizen. 

The  Chairman — Read  that  question  to  the  witness  once  more. 

The  Stenographer  (reading) — "  Q.  Was  the  check  drawn  to 
Richard  Croker  individually  or  as  chairman  of  the  committee?" 

The  Chairman — You  have  already  stated,  as  I  understand  you, 
unqualifiedly,  that  you  did  not  give  the  check  to  Richard  Croker. 
Do  I  understand  you  correctly? 

The  Witness — No;  you  don't  quite  understand.  The  question 
was:  *' Did  you  at  the  time  of  your  increase  of  salary,  or  about 
the  time,  draw  a  check  to  Richard  Croker?  "  I  said  1  thought  it 
was  an  improper  question,  but  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Wilson — He  now  asks  you  if  you  have  done  it  before? 

The  Witness — I  think  that  is  an  improper  question. 

The  Chairman — We  think  it  proi>erand  that  you  should  answer. 

The  Witness — I  shall  decline  to  answer. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  directs  you  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — I  think  as  a  citzen — I  decline  to  answer. 

The  Chairman — You  are  not  a  citizen;  you  are  a  public  official. 

The  Witness — I  will  answer  any  question  that  pertains  to  my 
public  or  official  acts. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  thinks  it  material  to  your  em- 
ployment as  an  official.  Yon  are  in  a  department  of  the  city 
g()\(rnment. 

Tlie  ^Vitness — I  think  that  an  ofiicial  has  as  many  rights  as  a 
private  individual,  and  can  do  as  he  likes  as  long  as  he  does  not 
evade  the  law.  If  there  is  any  charge  against  me  I  am  willing  to 
answer  the  charge.    If  there  is  no  charge  against  me 
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The  Chairman — We  do  not  care  to  get  your  views  of  your  rights 
as  a  citizen,  but  it  is  important,  and  the  committee  passes  upon 
the  relevancy  of  this  question  as  being  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry. 

The  Witness — I  am  willing  to  substantiate  the  answers,  so  far 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  Moss — Perhaps  the  witness  does  not  understand  that  the 
committee  is  directed  to  inquire  not  only  as  to  the  oflicials  and 
employees  t)f  the  departments  of  the  city  government,  but  as  to 
the  influences  controlling  them. 

The  Chairman — Under  the  resolution  under  which  the  com- 
mittee is  holding  sessions  it  is  directed  to  inquire  among  other 
things  of  the  influences  affecting  and  controlling  and  relating  to 
the  variou.s  departments  of  the  city  government,  and  the  officials 
and  omploytes  therein;  and  under  that  part  of  the  resolution  we 
think  this  is  a  material  question,  and  it  should  be  answered  by 
you,  you  being  a  city  employee. 

The  Witness — Well.  I  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss— That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Q.  One  question.  Have  your  duties  increased  since  the  con- 
solidation of  various  boroughs  into  one  city?  A.  The  area  of  the 
city  since  I  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  in  the  tax  department 
has  been  multiplied  practically  by  twenty. 

Q.  And  since  the  last  increase  have  your  duties  become  greater 
than  they  were  prior  to  consolidtaion?    A.  Enormously  so. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

il  Have  you  any  more  subordinates?  A.  I  had  during  the  past 
year  between  fifty  and  sixty  assistants.  At  present  I  have 
twenty-eight. 

Q.  But  your  maps  are  practically  made  up  now?  A.  The  maps 
are  not  all  made  up.  There  are  still— it  would  take  some  time  to 
go  into  the  details.  I  should  like  to  inform  the  committee  as  to 
what  the  details  of  the  work  are,  but  it  would  take  too  long.  The 
maps  for  the  town  of  Flushing  and  for  Long  Island  Citv  are  not 
complete.  The  statutes  define  the  duties  of  the  surveyor,  and  in 
addition  to  making  all  new  maps,  required  for  accurate  assess- 
ment, he  has  to  make  such  alterations  of  the  present  maps  as^ 
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oeeiii-  from  Uihl'  to  time.  The  alterations  dining-  the  past  year 
affected  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  thousand  lots. 

Q.  Why  were  your  assistants  reduced  from  fifty  or  sixtv  to 
twenty-eight?  A.  Because  we  had  last  year  about  a  hundred  and 
seventy-one  square  miles  of  maps  to  make,  and  we  have  this  year 
I)robably  only  twenty  or  twenty-five — of  new  maps. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  June  14.  1899,  at  10.30 
a.  m.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  203  Broadway. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  June  14th — 10.30  a.  m. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman)  and  Messrs.  Fallows,  Costello, 
Hotfman  and  Bolaud,  of  tlie  committee. 

Mr,  HotTmau — Before  proceeding,  I  desire  to  have  recorded  the 
following  communication,  which  the  stenographer  will  please 
take  down. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  will  decide  w^hether  the  stenog- 
rapher will  take  down  any  communication. 

Mr.  llon'man — This  is  a  communication  forwarded  to  me  about 
being  called  as  a  witness  by  one  Robert  Parker. 

The  Chairman — I  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  desire  to  disagree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee;  the  communication  was  sent  to  the  committee  a 
month  ago. 

The  Chairman — That  is  unirue. 

Mr.  llulVman — 1  have  a  slatenu-nt  to  that  effect.    The  minoritv 

ft/ 

should  be  consulted  in  these  matters,  and  should  be  consulted 
about  any  person  that  desires  an  opportunity  to  refute  the  evi- 
dence of  any  witness  on  the  stand. 

The  Chairman — The  chairman  rules  that  the  letter  shall  not  be 
read  at  this  time,  and  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  for 
I)roper  consultation  and  consideration  by  the  committee,  in  exe- 
cutive session.  Mr.  Iloflfman  ought  to  know  that  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  decency  and  j)r()priety  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  lIotTman — The  minority  has  a  right  to  consult  with  the 
majority,  although  they  aic  in  the  minority,  and  they  will  insist 
on  that  right.  The  minority  understand  the  rules  of  decency 
and  propriety,  but  they  feel  that  they  should  be  consulted  in  these 
matters. 

The  Chairman — I  have  stated  that  the  majority  will  consult 
with  the  minoritv.  and  thev  will  do  so  when  there  is  anv  occasion 
to  consult.     Mr.  Clarke  you  may  proceed. 
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BIRD  S.  COLER,  sworn. 
Examined  b}'  Mr.  Clarke: 

Part  of  my  duties  as  comptroller  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  is 
to  act  as  a  membor  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment^ 
and  also  of  the  board  of  public  improvoiuents. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  describe  to  the  committee  how  bonds  for  pub- 
lic improvements  are  authorized  to  be  issued,  briefly?  A.  There 
are  some  classes  of  bonds  that  are  authorized  by  the  sinkinj? 
fund. 

Q.  Leaving  out  the  sinking  fund,  what  is  the  manner  fur 
ordinary  bunds?  A.  It  usually  comes  to  the  board  of  public  im- 
pruvemeut,  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  and  then 
to  the  municipal  assembly.  It  goes  to  the  board  of  public  im- 
provement, and  municipal  assembly,  sometimes  they  are  received 
from  a  local  board  and  then  to  the  board  of  public  improvement 
and  municipal  assembly. 

Q.  Don't  they  go  through  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment? A.  I  mean  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  the 
board  of  public  improvements,  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment and  then  the  municipal  assembly.  That  is  to  say,  a  thing 
may  be  introduced,  is  first  authorized  by  the  great  board  of  puMio 
improvements,  which  consists  of  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government,  some  fifteen  in  number.  The 
mayor  and  comptroller  and  corporation  counsel,  ex  otticio;  and 
from  that  they  go  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment, 
which  consists  of  five  members,  the  mayor,  corporation  counsel, 
the  comi)troller,  president  of  the  council,  and  the  president  of  the 
board  of  taxes  and  assessment.  That  board  is  the  great  boards 
through  Avhose  hands  all  questions  of  expense  of  tlie  city  goes;, 
they  make  up  the  budget,  and  have  eutii-e  control  of  all  the  ex- 
pense of  the  citj'.  Then  they  go  under  the  new  charter  to  the 
municipal  assembly,  and  they  are  required  to  be  passed  there  by 
a  three-fourths  vote,  under  section  39  of  the  charter;  in  case  any 
ordinance  or  resolution  involves  the  expenditure  of  money,  or 
grant  of  a  deed,  the  laying  of  an  assessment  or  a  grant  of  a  fran- 
chise, the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  elected  shall 
be  necessary  for  its  passage.  That  provision  giving  to  the  munici- 
pal assembly  the  say  in  the  authorization  of  deeds  and  bonds  is 
I  understand  a  new  provision  made  by  the  greater  charter. 
Tliere  was  no  such  provision   in   the  old  consolidation  act  of  the 
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city  of  New  York.  Under  the  old  consolidation  act  the  powers  of 
the  municipal  assembly,  which  was  then  the  board  of  alderman, 
were  extremely  limited.  At  that  time  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  had  been  taken  away  almost  entirely,  so  that  they  were 
finally  reduced,  practically,  to  a  board  of  county  canvassers  to 
passing  pro  forma  upon  the  tax  rate,  and  the  ordinary  small 
affairs  of  the  city,  like  the  granting  of  licenses  for  stands  and 
things  of  that  kind;  they  had  very  little  real  power. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  report  of  the  commission  which  framed 
the  Greater  New  York  charter,  which  commission  said:  ''The 
charter  has  been  constructed  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  expedi- 
eut  to  give  to  the  city  all  the  powers  necessary  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs.  The  commission  has  accordingly  conferred  upon  the 
municipal  assembly  legislative  authority  over  all  usual  subjects 
of  municipal  jurisdiction.  The  extent  and  variety  of  its  powers, 
as  well  as  its  size,  uuirk  the  commission's  sense  of  its  dignity 
and  importance.  With  a  view  of  self  development,  the  commis- 
sion has  entrusted  the  new  city  with  power  to  establish  ferries, 
to  build  bridges  over  and  tunnels  under  all  waters  within  its 
domain;  to  build  docks  and  imiiruve  the  harbor  of  the  entire  city; 
to  construct  parks,  schoolhouses  and  public  buildings;  to  open 
streets  and  extend  them;  lo  [uovide  water;  and  also  the  means 
of  securing  easy,  cheap  and  rapid  communication  by  ferry  and 
railways  between  all  parts  of  the  great  metropolis.  The  city,  as 
the  commission  has  constituted  it,  has  within  itself  all  the  ele- 
ments and  powers  of  normal  growth  and  development,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  have  habitual  recourse,  as  hitherto,  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  for  additional  powers — a  serious  evil,  and,  in 
the  past  the  source  of  much  abuse.  These  jtowers — great,  varied 
and  even  complex,  as  they  necessarily  are — will,  when  scrutin- 
ized, be  seen  to  be  no  greater  than  the  city  requires  and  to  be 
i.hvays  legislative  in  their  character.  They  are  such  as  the 
municipalities  of  England  and  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this 
country,  constantly  exercise."  Do  you  recollect  that  commis- 
sion's language  of  hope  and  promise  in  regard  to  the  municipal 
assembly?    A.  I  read  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Again,  ''  The  municipal  assembly,  through  its  representa- 
tives, is  the  organ  of  the  people  in  the  various  boroughs  and  in 
every  part  of  the  city."'  You  recollect  that  phrase?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  do.  The  mayor  of  the  city  has  been  sending  some  communica- 
tions of  the  municipal  assembly  on  the  question  of  bond  issue; 
three,  I  believe. 
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Q.  I  will  read  from  the  one  of  February  21,  1809:  "Office  of 
fbe  Mayor.  To  the  Honorable  Ihe  Munirii)al  Assembly:  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  statement  showing  a  large  number  of  bond  issues 
authorized  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  for- 
warded to  the  municipal  assembh'  for  its  approval  and  con- 
currence and  now  unacted  upon."'  Leaving  out  the  details  which 
will  comt'  later,  "  both  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  assembly 
shortly  after  the  dates  of  their  adoption,  as  just  given,  and  both 
are  still  unacted  on.  One  contractor,  whose  claim  is  payable  from 
the  proceeds  of  these  bonds,  has  brought  suit  against  the  city  for 
$25G,;jGS.  Other  suits  are  threatened  and  will  end  in  judgments 
against  the  city,  payable  from  the  judgment  fund,  which  is  raised 
by  taxation.  Thus  the  unnecessary  delay  of  action  by  you  in 
these  two  instances,  unless  promptly  corrected,  will  increase  next 
year's  tax  levy  1500,000,  and  if  the  further  proposed  issues  are  not 
speedily  disposed  of  the  increase  will  be  fully  one  inillion  dol- 
lars. This  is  entirely  aside  from  the  further  fact  that  dilatory 
actions  in  this  matter  is  delaying  needed  public  works  and  em- 
barassing  the  orderly  administration  of  the  city's  affairs.  A 
prompt  remedy  is  required.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
bond  issues  pending  before  yon  receive  immediate  consideration, 
and  that  you  continue  in  session  from  day  to  day  until  these 
matters  are  lawfully-  disposed  of.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  mayor.'^ 
He  subsequently  sent  another  message  on  the  same  subject,  Mr. 
Coler,  as  you  recollect  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  read  from  the  communication  dated  at  the  office  of  the 
mavor,  March  28,  1899:  "At  vour  meeting  on  Februarv  21st,  I 
transmitted  to  you  a  communication  calling  attention  to  an  en- 
closed list  of  bond  issues  approved  by  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  and  remaining  unacted  upon  by  the  municipal 
asseml»ly.  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  list  of  such  bond 
issues  reumining  unacted  upon  by  you  at  this  date."  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  talk  about  the  suits  that  had  been  instituted,  and 
others  that  threaten.  "  Five  weeks  have  elapsed  and  no  action 
has  been  taken  in  the  council  on  this  issue  of  bonds.  It  is  essential 
to  the,  proper  i)rosecution  of  public  imi)rovements  that  requt^sts 
for  bond  issues  should  be  disposed  of  i)romptly,  delay  can  only 
result  in  the  obstruction  of  contemplated  public  improvements. 
T  Hiei-efore  request  that  you  will  give  all  such  matters 
now  jK'iiding  Ix'fore  you  prom])t  attention,  and  to  this  end,  if 
you  find  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  these  matters  at  your  meeting 
to-day,  I  request  you  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  until  they  can 
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all  be  legally  disposed  of.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  mayor."  The 
mayor  found  it  necessary  or  did  send  another  communication,  as 
you  recollect  it?    A.  Yes,  sir,  just  recently. 

The  Chairman — Pardon  me,  when  was  the  last  one  you  read, 
Mr.  Clarke? 

Mr.  Clarke — March  28th.  The  first  was  on  February  21st; 
then  March  28th,  and  now  June  6,  1899:  "Office  of  the  Mayor.. 
On  the  ulst  day  of  October,  1898,  the  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  comptroller  to 
issue  corporate  stock  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  amount  of 
$250,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  water  supply,  as  specified  in 
section  178  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  on  account  of  a 
requisition  of  the  commissioner  of  water  supply,  dated  October 
10,  1898.  On  the  day  following,  November  1,  1898,  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  was  presented  to  the  council,  then  in  session,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance  for  consideration, 
where,  according  to  your  printed  calendar,  it  still  remains.  For 
seven  months  this  resolution  has  been  before  the  council,  and 
notwithstanding  this  lapse  of  time,  it  still  remains  unacted  upon. 
The  effect  of  this  long  delay  upon  public  interests  is  fully  shown 
in  the  letter  from  the  comptroller  to  the  commissioner  of  water 
supply,  and  the  latter's  reply  thereto,  of  which  I  transmit  copies 
herewith.  Not  alone  does  this  enaction  on  your  part  threaten  to 
impose  on  the  city  the  additional  and  unnecessary  expense  of  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  suits  by  the  contractors  to  enforce  demands 
justly  due,  but  it  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  fund  has  been 
exhausted,  and  as  a  result,  every  laborer  employed  upon  this 
work,  which,  as  I  am  informed,  has  hitherto  proceeded  without 
interuption  for  twenty-eight  years,  must  now  be  discharged. 
Careful  investigation  of  every  subject  is  right  and  to  the  public 
interest.  It  is  equally  in  the  public  interest  that  questions  sub- 
mitted for  action  be  disposed  of  promptly  and  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  This  matter  demands  and  should  receive  immediate 
attention.  On  July  11,  1898,  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment authorized  the  issue  of  corporate  stock  to  the  amount 
of  !?500,000  to  j>Ty  the  award  made  in  condemnation  proceedings 
to  acquire  the  property  of  the  Long  Island  Supply  Company.  On 
July  12th  a  copy  of  this  resolution  was  laid  before  you.  Nearly 
eleven  months  have  elapsed  and  this  resolution  is  still  before  you 
unacted  upon."  And  then  refers  to  others,  which  I  will  come  to 
119 
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later.     Included  in  that  inessaj]je  of  the  mayor  is  a  letter  from 
Tou,  Mr,  Coler?    A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  water  supply. 

Q.  Letter  dated  May  20,  1898;  ''  Hon.  William  Dalton.  Commis- 
sioner of  Water  Supply:"  From  the  Comptroller.  "I  call  your 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Croton  water  fund,  provided  for 
by  section  178  of  the  charter.  The  cash  in  this  fund,  thifi  a.  m., 
was  14,556.32.  The  monthly  payroll  payable  June  1,  1899,  just 
received,  amounts  to  |2,158.30.  The  weekly  payroll  of  laborers, 
etc.,  averages  |515.  If  the  employment  of  these  men  is  continued, 
the  cash  balance  will  be  exhaused  on  or  about  June  8,  1899."  That 
is  now  exhausted?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fund  is  actually  at  the  present  time  exhausted,  and  no 
laborers  are  i>aid?  A.  The  men  are  all  discharged,  and  that  work 
hae  ceased. 

Q.  "  On  October  31,  1898,  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  -1250,000  to 
provide  for  the  liabilities  of  this  fund.  Although  nearlj^  seven 
months  have  elapsed  since  then  and  the  matter  has  been  fre- 
quently under  consideration  by  the  council,  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  issue  these  bonds  has  not  yet  been  obtained  from  the 
municipal  authority.  Ais  soon  ae  it  was  seen  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  delay  in  obtaining  from  the  municipal  assembly  means  to 
provide  for  the  liiiuidatinn  of  'the  city's  indebtedness,  I  reserved 
the  small  cash  balance  of  the  Croton  water  fund  for  the  payment 
of  wages  of  laborers  and  others  chargeable  against  this  fund.  All 
the  contracts  registered  against  this  account  were  exhausted  by 
the  former  city  of  New  York  and  the  amounts  due  to  contracts 
can,  of  course,  be  obtained  from  the  city  by  judgment,  regardless 
of  the  action  of  the  municipal  assembly.  This  does  not  hold  true, 
however,  of  laborers'  wages,  which  become  liabilities  of  the  city 
only  from  time  to  time  as  earned,  and  I  have  up  to  this  time  been 
able  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  the  city  ^being  unable  to  pay  its 
laborers  on  works  of  the  most  necessary  public  improvements. 
This  scandal,  however,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  prevent.  On  or 
about  eJune  8,  1899,  as  above  stated,  the  cash  in  this  fund  will  be 
wholly  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  your  unpleasant  but  imperative 
duty  to  discharge  every  laborer  and  employee  engaged  in  this 
work,   which   has   hitherto  proceeded   without   interruption   for 
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twenty-eight  years.  I  think  it  proper  to  advise  you  of  this  state 
of  affairs  "without  delay  in  order  that  you  may  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  emergency,  to  provide  for  the  care  of  any 
public  improvement  that  may  be  left  in  an  unfinished  condition, 
so  that  losis  and  deterioration  may  not  result.  The  estimated 
liability  still  remaining  on  the  old  contracts  of  the  former  city 
of  Xew  York  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office  to  be 
$81,902.50.  There  are  also  sixty-four  vouchers  for  miscellaneous 
purposes,  aggregating  $09,175.97,  which  the  department  of  finance 
is  unable  to  j>ay  for  lack  of  funds.  I  request  you  to  advise  me 
whether  you  have  in  your  po^^^session  any  other  liabilities  of  this 
fund,  not  yet  transmitted  to  this  department,  so  that  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  books  of  our  respective  departments  may  be 
established  before  this  account  is  closed."  Are  there  any  other 
of  these  communications  which  are  material?     A.  No. 

Q.  Your  letter  and  the  mayor's  letter  trasmitting  it,  explain  the 
situation  entirely?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  on  the  Croton  water  fund  I 
would  like  to  have  the  comnuttee  understand  just  what  that 
1250,000  ie.  I  have,  under  subpoena,  furnished  the  committee 
with  a  list  of  bonds  whiuh  have  passed  through  the  various 
branches  of  the  government,  u])  to  the  municipal  assembly,  and 
are  standing  in  their  hands,  unacted  upon,  bonds  which  have  been 
included  in  one  or  the  other  of  those  three  communications  of  the 
mayor.  The  first  one  is  the  Croton  water  fund,  authorized  Octo- 
ber 31,  1898,  and  the  amount  $2.50.000.  The  Croton  water  fund  is 
a  fund  issued  for  the  commissioner  after  the  water  is  turned  over 
to  them  by  the  aqueduct  commission,  for  the  extension  of  mains 
through  any  streets,  and  for  new  connections,  and  to  put  in  new 
gates,  and  if  one  district  of  the  city  is  building  up,  and  they  want 
a  connection  with  the  main  water  main  this  $250,000  appropria- 
tion is  used  from  time  to  time  to  extend  those  mains  in  connection 
with  houses,  and  gates,  and  the  ordinary  increase  of  the  water 
system  in  the  city.  Tliat  is  provided  for  in  section  178  of  the  new 
charter.  In  other  words,  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  and 
the  reservoirs  is  in  the  first  instance  under  the  control  of  the 
aqueduct  commission;  they  have  the  constructive  part  of  it  up  to 
the  time  it  is  turned  over  for  actual  use;  after  that  the  department 
of  w^ater  supply  takes  charge,  and  whatever  improvements  and 
extensions  in  the  city  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  comes 
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witliiu  the  water  supply  department,  high  service,  extension  of 
mains  and  all  that;  and  the  employees  upon  those  pipes — that 
service,  and  that  for  twent^^-eight  years  has  been  provided  for  by 
these  Croton  water  fund  bonds.  The  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment sent  their  request  to  the  municipal  assembly  in  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  and  it  is  still  unacted  on.  These  are  the  bonds  which 
I  refer  to  in  my  letter,  the  exhaustion  of  the  fund  which  that 
would  liave  filled  up  has  required  the  discharge  of  all  the  laborers, 
there  being  no  mone}^  to  pay  the  daily  la'borers.  That  is  the 
matter  to  which  I  refer  as  a  scandal,  and  one  of  the  serious  prop- 
ositions in  relation  to  that  is  that  no  new  districts  can  go  into 
the  building  proposition,  no  new  buildings  can  be  built  in  the 
district  where  the  water  mains  are  not  jet  laid,  unless  they  can 
get  that  through.  It  not  only  holds  up  the  water  supply,  but  the 
building  of  the  city.  For  instance,  up  in  the  new  part  of  the  city, 
in  the  Bronx,  the  people  were  contemplating  the  building  of  a 
block  on  a  new  street  just  laid  out;  there  will  be  no  provision  of 
law  under  which  we  could  put  in  water;  we  couldn't  pay  for  it 
without  the  issuing  of  these  bonds,  or  similar  bonds.  That  has 
been  the  condition  since  October,  1898.  We  haven't  absolutely 
stopped;  we  had  money  to  run  along.  We  had  part  of  the  old 
funds.  I  am  fairly  familiary  with  the  political  complexion  of  the 
municipal  assembly. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  public  prints  that  the  board  of 
aldermen  stands  48  out  of  GO  democratic,  is  that  right?  A.  I 
suppose  j-o;  it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  council  stands?  A.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  record.  I  don't  know  whether  that  had  a  three-fourths 
X>emocratic  majority.  I  suppose  it  has.  However,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  are  very  impartial  in  holding  up  things. 
They  don't  lot  a  little  matter  of  party  interfere  with  holding  up 
things. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  business  enterprise,  for  party  lines  cut  no  ice? 
A.  Party  lines  seem  to  cut  no  figure. 

The  Chairman — With  that  large  Democratic  majority  it  is  in 
the  i)ower  of  the  majority  to  pass  these  bonds?  A.  I  suppose  It 
would  be  iu  the  poweir  of  the  majority. 
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Q.  If  a  three-fourths  vote  is  required  there  is  more  than  that 
vote  there  of  that  party,  to  vote  upon  these  bonds — 'the  issuing  of 
them?  A,  That  is  the  record;  but  I  think  the  Democratic  party 
would  repudiate  them. 

Q.  Mr,  Coler,  they  were  elected  at  the  same  time  with  the  pres- 
ent administration?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  They  were  supposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  present 
administration,  running  on  the  same  ticket?  A.  I  never  supposed 
councilmen  could  be  in  hannonv  with  anvbodv. 

By  Mr.  Hort'man: 

Q.  'SMiat  do  you  think  about  the  provision  of  the  charter  which 
requires  a  three-fourths  vote  for  the  issuing  of  any  bonds  or  ap- 
propriation or  spending  of  any  money,  by  the  municipal  assembly. 
Do  you  believe  in  that  provision,  or  don't  you,  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  ought  to  be  required?  A.  That  is  quite  a  leading  question 
when  you  ask  it  of  me.  I  believe  the  charter  provision  that  the 
two  bodies — the  municipal  assembly  and  council — the  board  of 
aldermen  having  the  absolute  authority  in  all  financial  and  other 
matters  over  the  executive  officers  of  the  government  is  com- 
pletely wrong.  The  old  city  of  New  York,  some  twenty-eight 
years,  or  twenty-odd  years,  got  along  without  the  board  of  alder- 
men ever  having  anything  to  do  with  financial  appropriation  and 
got  along  nicely,  and  under  the  present  system  everything  is  com- 
pletely held  up,  and  it  is  hard  to  transact  even  the  routine  matters 
of  city  government. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  had  intended  to  bring  that  out  in  its  logical 
sequence  after  a  foundation  of  facts,  but,  of  course,  your  opinion 
is  the  same  now  as  it  will  be  afterwards. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  Now.  Mr.  Comptroller,  what  I  asked  you  was  if  this  munici- 
pal assembly  was  elected  on  the  same  ticket  with  the  present 
administration,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  harmonj^  with  the  administration  at  that  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  party  majority  there,  and 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  messages  of  the  mayor  and  heads 
of  departments  and  executive  officers  of  the  different  depart- 
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ments,  do  yuu  kuuw  Avlnther  any  urganizaLion  cllurts  have  bceu 
made  to  get  A'otes?  A.  1  know  I  have  Hied  cA'ery  way  possible^ 
through  oiganizatiou  aud  otherwise  to  get  them. 

Q.  And,  Mr.  Comptroller,  1  assume  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  party  discipline,  and  when  you  say  that  all  the  ways  you 
know  have  failed,  as  between  man  and  man,  that  your  respon- 
sible administration  has  attempted  in  all  proper  ways  to  get  these 
matters  acted  upon,  isn't  that  a  fact?  A.  Yes;  but  I  am  not 
familiar  with  politics. 

Q.  Now,  the  tirst  item  is  the  Long  Island  water  supply,  date  of 
authorization,  July  11,  1898,  amount  1570,000.  Will  you  explain 
that?  A.  That  is  a  matter  so  old  and  so  well  known,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  any  detailed  explanation.  That  is  an  award  that 
was  paid  of  some  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  pur- 
chase was  contested,  and  the  final  award.  I  believe,  was  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  some  years  ago,  I 
should  think  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  That  was  the  purchase 
by  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn,  of  the  Long  Island  Water  Supply 
Company's  plant,  for  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  what  was  called  the  water  scandal  in  Brooklyn.  It  was 
the  Long  Island  AVater  Supply  Company.  A  judgment  has  been 
obtained  against  the  city  for  .^570,000,  and  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Water  Sui)ply 
Company  keep  possession  of  the  property  and  collect  revenues  for 
the  use  of  this  water,  and  has  this  judgment  against  the  cit}". 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  judgment  carries  interest?  A. 
Well.  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  say,  Mr.  Clarke,  it  is  a  legal  proposi- 
tion, but  I  would  suppose  we  could  offset  the  interest,  they  col- 
lecting their  rents  all  the  time.  I  would  attempt  to  do  so;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  could  be  done  or  not.  I  don't  know  why  the 
water  company  doesn't  move  for  the  collection  of  this  amount. 
I  suppose  they  consider  it  is  more  valuable,  for  the  rentals  are 
more  valuable  than  the  interest,  if  they  received  it.  I  believe 
this  aw'ard  was  satisfactory  to,  the  city,  and  the  amount  of  it  was 
fought  by  the  water  company.  It  was  before  I  went  in  office,  it 
was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  I  know 
that. 

Q.  They  domnnded  to  have  tlie  original  amount  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  as  the  projjcr  award,  and  not  the 
amount  which  was  reduced  by  the  courts,  in  Mr.  Zeigler's  action, 
tliat  is  the  fact,  isn't  it?  A.  I  believe  so.  The  ITarlem  River 
Driveway,  authorized  July  27.  1898,  |305,000;  that  is  the  speed- 
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way.  That  is  a  contract  obligation,  not  now,  but  by  the  old  city 
of  2s ew  York  some  years  ago;  the  work  was  all  completed  prior 
to  my  coming  in  office.  The  work  was  completed,  and  the  amount 
due  prior  to  the  new  city.  I  do  not  know  whether  an  action  has 
been  brought  on  that.  I  am  not  familiar  to  that  extent.  Mr. 
Leary  said  he  was  going  to  bring  it.  That  'SN^as  a  contract  obli- 
gation upon  which  I  believe  there  could  be  no  discretion  exercised 
by  the  municipal  assembly.  For  instance,  as  I  understand  it,  if 
certain  new  improvements  are  propo^^ed,  there  may  be  a  certain 
discretion  in  the  municipal  assembly,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  approve  of  new  work,  but  as  to  the  issuance  of  bonds  on  con- 
tract obligations  for  completed  work,  there  is  no  matter  of  dis- 
cretion at  all.  I  think  interest  is  ruuuing  upon  that  contract  ob- 
ligation. I  might  further  explain  that;  the  old  city  of  New  York, 
when  it  entered  into  a  contract  and  authorized  bonds  for  a  public 
improvement,  would  not  sell  all  those  bonds  at  once,  as  Brooklyn 
and  various  other  cities,  but  New  York,  being  so  large,  and  work 
going  on  evorv  vear,  from  vear  to  vear,  thev  would  onlv  sell  as 
they  needed  the  money,  in  order  to  save  the  interest.  Now,  they 
neglected  to  sell  enough  bonds  to  cover  the  completed  contract  of 
the  speedway.  Now,  these  bonds  are  only  some  left  over,  of  which 
the  rest  have  been  sold,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  we  believe  to  be  necessary,  under  certain  provisions 
of  the  charter,  to  be  reauthorized  and  which  is  really  a  ministerial 
act;  they  have  got  to  pay  that  money.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
controversy  between  the  city  and  the  contractor  as  to  the  amount 
due,  that  is  a  fixed  obligation,  and  as  I  understand  it  this  is  a 
mere  ministerial  act  of  the  municipal  assembly,  it  having  passed 
through  all  the  other  departments,  for  the  issuance  of  the  bonds. 
The  case  of  the  additional  water  fund  (sanitary  protection)  au- 
thorized January  24,  1899,  1^500,000.  That  is  for  the  sanitary  pro- 
tection of  the  water  shed.  They  have  been  buying  lands  around 
the  water  shed  in  order  to  keep  the  water  supply  from  being  pol- 
luted; that  land  has  all  been  condemned.  It  says  |500,()00,  it  may 
be  eight;  but  ■f.'iUO.dlM)  will  pay  for  all  the  land  that  has  been  con- 
demned at  the  present  time;  interest  is  running  against  that  at 
6  per  cent.  Now  the  situation  of  that  is  this,  that  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  protection  of  its  own  water  supply  has  gone  in  and 
condemned  land  contiguous'to  its  source  of  water  supply  in  West- 
chester county.  They  have  obtained  actual  possession  of  the  land ; 
ousted  the  j)roprietors;  the  awards  by  the  commissioners  have 
been  made,  these  amounts  carry  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  this 
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1500,000  is  all  due  to  the  owners;  it  has  been  allowed  to  them  by 
the  court  as  the  price  of  the  land  from  which  they  have  been, 
ousted.  So  that  there  either  is  a  contract  obligation  or  a  judg- 
ment by  the  court,  and  the  owners  are  out  of  that  property  and 
have  not  got  their  money,  but  those  owners  don't  bother  me  a 
great  deal;  they  have  a  G  per  cent,  judgment  against  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  if  they  got  the  money  they  could  only  invest  it  at 
three.  What  I  comijlaiu  about  is  that  the  city  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  that  G  per  cent,  when  we  could  sell  those  bonds  upon  the 
3  per  cent,  basis,  thereby  losing  3  per  cent. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  is  fifteen  thousand  a  year?  A.  Yes.  And  that  will 
continue  so  long  as  the  bonds  continue  unissued.  The  Houston 
Street  Park  January  24,  1890,  $10,000;  that  is  an  old  award  in 
regard  to  the  Houston  Street  Park  that  is  left  over;  interest  is 
against  it,  I  suppose.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  confirmed 
awards.  I  can't  tell  just  the  details.  The  new  Hall  of  Records, 
authorized  February  3,  1899,  $2,100,000;  that  is  a  contract  that 
was  made  by  the  previous  board  of  estimate  in  the  last  week  of 
December  for  the  building  of  the  the  new  Hall  of  Records  on 
Chambers  street.  That  amount  is  not  all  due,  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  it  due;  they  are  going  on  with  the  work  now.  The  work 
is  contract  work,  and  it  will  be  due  under  the  contract,  and  the 
object  of  the  authorization  is  to  put  the  comptroller  in  a  position 
in  which  he  can  sell  bonds  from  time  to  time  as  they  become  due. 
I  Imow  that  there  has  been  an  agitation  in  this  city  for  a  great 
naany  years  for  a  fireproof  Hall  of  Records,  and  that  that  is  the 
outcome  of  that  agitation;  the  building  of  that  building  is  a  great 
public  necessity.  It  was  an  absolute  necessity;  if  the  Stewart 
building  burned  down  and  our  records  of  assessment  burned  it 
would  affect  every  county  in  New  York,  or  our  register's  office, 
where  every  real  estate  record  in  New  York  is  stored.  I  believe  it 
was  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  passed  authorizing  that.  Re- 
paving  streets,  authorized  February  3,  1899,  $2,000,000;  that 
speaks  for  itself;  it  is  repaving  streets  of  the  Greater  City.  We 
have  no  fund  now  for  repaving  any  streets  in  the  city,  therefore 
no  work  can  be  authorized  for  repKving  of  any  streets  in  the 
great  city  until  that  is  passed.  There  have  been  complaints  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  streets,  and  requests  for  repaving 
from    parts    of   the   city.    The   question    of   repavement   comes 
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uuder  the  commissioner  of  higliways.  Tliis  §2,000,000  has  been 
piopoitioned  to  the  boroughs,  that  is,  pro  rata  to  the  different 
boroughs,  so  that  each  of  the  boroughs  would  receive  benetit  if 
the  municipal  assembly  would  pass  it.  I  know  of  no  particular 
reason  why  that  should  be  held  up,  except  that  the  members  of 
assembly  claim  they  should  name  the  streets;  that  is  all  I  ever 
heard.  There  would  be  a  contiict  and  a  question  of  patronage,  as 
to  whether  one  man's  street  rather  than  another  man's  street 
should  be  paved.  There  would  be  sixty-tive  of  them  to  make  a 
majority  vote,  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  to  come  to  agree- 
ment as  to  how  they  would  apportion  the  streets,  I  suppose.  They 
haven't  come  to  an  agreement,  apparently.  High  school  bonds, 
now  these  are  two  small  bonds,  high  school  bonds,  February  3, 
1SD9,  $3,428.45,  and  schoolhouse  bonds,  February  3,  1899,  $371. 
Those  are  old  balances  left  over,  I  guess,  for  amounts  due;  they 
probably  would  pass  those  all  right,  but  they  are  so  small  it  is 
beneath  their  dignity.  The  Newtown  Creek  bridge,  Vernon  ave- 
nue, March  17,  1899,  $»)44,49.j.«J3;  that  is  the  new  bridge  over 
Vernon  avenue,  between  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens; 
there  is  only  one  highway  practically;  three  highways  and  one 
bridge.  That  is  on  Vernon  avenue,  a  low,  level  bridge. 
It  has  been  condemned  once  or  twice  by  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  it  ie  practically  open  all  the  time  for  tugs,  etc.  The 
old  counties  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  voted  for  bridges  there  once 
or  twice,  but  some  way  or  anotHer  it  has  always  upset.  Now,  this 
is  to  build  a  high  level  bridge  over  the  railroad  tracks,  and  high 
enough  for  tugs  to  go  under,  so  as  to  have  one  highway  between 
the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  the  same  as  they  have 
several  bridges  over  the  Harlem  river  between  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx.  It  has  been  condemned  two  or  three  times,  but 
through  Mr.  Martin  of  the  East  River  bridge  and  the  engineers, 
they  have  been  able  to  hold  it  up.  I  think  it  is  the  most  popular 
improvement  in  that  section  of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agita- 
tion over  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  notice  by  the  suggestion  of  the  charter  commission, 
in  speaking  of  the  new  municipal  assembly:  "  That  the  municipal 
assembly,  through  its  representatives  is  the  organ  of  the  people 
in  the  various  boroughs  and  in  every  part  of  the  city."  Where 
does  the  opposition,  so  far  as  you  know,  come  from  to  the  issue  of 
those  bonds  for  the  Vernon  avenue  bridge?  A.  That  ie  almost  a 
leading  question. 
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Q.  I  know,  1  want  to  lead  you  on  tbat?  A.  The  opposition,  so 
far  as  I  understand  it,  is  by  the  members  of  the  two  assemblies  in 
the  districts  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  rejiresentatives  of  the  people  who  have  been 
calling  for  this  bridge  fur  years,  opposed  the  issuance  of  these 
bonds?     A.  I  so  understand. 

Q.  Under  the  new  charter.  Mr.  Comptroller,  contracts  for  pub- 
lic improvements  above  §1,000  have  to  be  advertised  and  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  do  they  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  old  provisions  of  law — this  being  an  intercounty 
bridge,  between  the  two  counties,  there  is  no  such  provision  is 
there?  A.  I  believe  not;  I  won't  be  positive,  I  only  remember, 
I  was  an  outsider  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  at  one  time  they 
had  a  contract  for  a  bridge  over  Vernon  avenue  which  caused  a 
great  deal  of  comment  and  the  contract  w'as  broken,  I  think. 

Q.  As  you  understand  the  practice  at  that  time,  was  it  not  that 
the  standing  of  the  proposed  contractor  was  certifiiGd  by  the 
body?  A.  I  think  they  were  willing  to  certify;  yes,  sir.  the 
Newtown  creek  bridge  (Grand  street),  April  21,  1899,  $200,- 
000;  that  is  a  bridge  farther  upstream  that  has  been  con- 
demned absolutely  by  the  war  department;  we  have  got  to  take 
that  bridge  away.  There  is  between  the  two  boroughs  a  bridge 
which  has  been  actually  condemned  by  the  war  department, 
finally  condemned,  and  must  be  taken  away,  and  we  have  no  ap- 
propriation for  replacing  it.  I  know  that  is  demanded  by  the 
community.  It  stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  Vernon  ave- 
nue bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  opposition  emanates  from  the 
representatives  of  the  people?  A.  I  have  not  looked  into  that 
specifically,  I  understand  it  so.  Public  park  at  One  Hundred  and 
Eleventh  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  streets,  First  avenue 
and  East  River  (improvement  of),  authorized  April  21,  1899, 
$65,000:  That  is  the  Little  Italy  park,  so-called.  The  so-called 
I.iitle  Italy  park  was  the  clearing  out  of  a  large  number  of  tene- 
ment houses  and  turning  it  into  a  park.  The  citv'  got  possession 
of  the  land  by  condemnation  proceedings  and  it  rented  the  build- 
ings for  some  time.  Whenever  the  city  takes  any  land  that  is 
condemned,  it  is  turned  over  to  my  bureau  for  collection  of  city 
revenue  until  the  buildings  are  torn  dow-n,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  col- 
lects what  rent  he  can.  The  revenue  being  collected  from  these 
buildings  which  the  city  has  taken  possession  of  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $4,500  a  month.    The  buildings  were  torn  down  some 
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two  or  three  months  ago,  they  were  torn  down  at  the  request  of 
the  municipal  assembly.  That  is  to  say,  buildings  which  will 
bring  in  a  revenue  of  §4,500  a  month  were  requested  by  the 
municipal  assembly  to  be  torn  dowu,  and  the  land  put  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  §65,000  was  to  pay  for 
improving  it  and  making  a  park  of  it.  The  buildings  generally 
sell  for  enough  to  take  them  down  themselves.  We  got  rid  of 
the  buildings  and  now  it  is  simply  waste  land.  This  provision  is 
to  do  exactly  what  the  municipal  assembly  ask,  to  wit:  make  a 
park  of  it.  That  is  what  I  understood  when  the  park  commis- 
sioners conferred  with  me  about  losing  the  revenue;  the  money 
would  be  appropriated  right  away  to  go  on  and  make  the  park, 
and  under  that  agreement  the  buildings  were  torn  down;  I  didn't 
want  to  lose  the  money  if  there  wasn't  going  to  be  a  park.  As  I 
undt'rj-tand  it,  so  far  as  the  discretion  of  the  members  of  the 
municipal  assembly  were  concerned,  it  bad  been  expressed  in 
their  desire  to  have  this  park  made.  The  Hester  Street  park, 
April  21,  1899,  for  §10,000:  I  can't  tell  you  the  details  of  that.  It 
was  a  left  over  amount  on  that  park;  probably  amounts  due  for 
costs  due  for  condemnation  of  some  of  that  land.  Fund  for  street 
and  park  openings  (to  replenish),  :May  3,  1899,  §1,849,107.32;  that 
is  the  Poe  park — the  parks  at  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
wards;  the  Poe  park  is  one  of  those  parks.  That  is  where  the 
Edgar  A.  Poe  cottage  stood.  I  understand  that  that  amount  is 
to  pay  the  award  made  in  condemnation  proceedings.  That  is 
judgments  by  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  city  to  property 
owners  whose  lands  have  been  taken  under  the  law  of  condemna- 
tion for  public  puri>oses,  §1,181,844.16;  upon  that  amount  is  run- 
ning 6  per  cent,  interest,  and  we  can  sell  bonds  at  3  per  cent,  in- 
terest, 60  that,  again,  not  only  is  the  property  owner  kept  out  of 
his  money,  but  the  city  is  compelled  to  pay  twice  as  much  interest 
as  it  otherwise  would. 

The  Chairman — What  is  the  amount  of  that? 

Mr.  Clarke— The  full  amount  is  §1,849,107.  Tlie  amount  upon 
which  6  per  cent,  interest  is  running  is  §1,181,844. 

The  Witness — Interest  at  6  per  cent,  will  run  against  more  of 
it  if  it  is  not  paid  soon.  Four  months  after  we  get  possession  of 
it  the  interest  runs  against  it  and  the  amount  is  liable  to  increase. 
Under  the  law,  four  months  after  the  confirmation  of  the  con- 
demnation report  interest  begins  to  run,  and  out  of  this  §1,800,- 
000  interest  is  already  running  on  §1,100,000,  and  the  rest  will 
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begin  to  run,  if  not  paid,  as  time  goes  on.  The  fire  department 
bonds,  authorized  May  3,  1899,  §300,000.  That  is  an  entirely  new 
matter,  for  new  fire  houses  throughout  the  greater  city.  There 
are  no  contract  obligations  there,  and  I  think  there  may  be  a 
question  of  discussion  by  the  municipal  assembly  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  authorize  them. 

Q.  But  upon  every  one  of  these  other  things,  as  I  understand, 
there  is  no  question  of  discretion  at  all,  as  I  understand?  A. 
Well 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  the  two  bridges?     A.  Yes;  the  two  bridges. 

Q.  One  of  which  has  been  condemned  by  the  war  department 
finally,  and  the  other  of  which  would  have  been  condemned  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two  en- 
gineers?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  new  East  River  bridge — but  before  I  ask  that, — do  you 
know  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  new  fire  department  sta- 
tions? A.  I  believe  the  law  of  general  average  governs  that.  In 
the  increase  of  the  city  you  have  to  put  in  new  buildings  in  the 
outskirts;  I  believe  the  average  is  about  the  same  every  year. 
The  new  East  River  bridge  authorized  May  25,  1899,  $500,000: 
That  is  to  go  on  with  the  construction  of  the  East  River  bridge, 
now  in  course  of  construction.  That  is  the  bridge  at  the  foot  of 
Grand  street,  which  is  being  constructed,  and  this  is  to  pay  for 
contract  liabilities  as  they  accrue,  for  the  building  of  that  bridge, 
and  for  new  contracts.  The  old  contracts  are  being  pretty  well 
.completed  now.  On  a  large  public  improvement  like  that  con- 
tracts are  made  from  time  to  time.  We  make  a  contract  for  sink- 
ing a  foundation,  or  a  pier,  and  then  for  the  stone  work,  etc.,  so 
that  all  the  money  is  not  needed  to  be  bonded  at  once.  There  is 
some  land  there  that  has  been  condemned,  that  there  is  interest 
running  on  at  G  per  cent.  There  is  some  more  of  this  6  per  cent, 
obligation,  which  we  could  meet  with  bonds  we  can  sell  on  the  3 
per  cent,  basis.  We  issued  3^  per  cent,  bonds  and  they  sold  at  a 
premium,  enough  to  make  them  less  than  3  per  cent.  The  last 
is  about  a  2.80  basis.  So  that  is  a  worse  showing  for  the  city;  for 
instance,  this  fund  for  park  opening  I  think  I  could  place  bonds 
at  about  2.88,  maybe;  the  last  sale  was  112,  which  is  2.88.  At 
any  rate  it  would  be  less  than  6  per  cent,  while  we  are  paying  G. 
The  East  River  bridge  is  an  improvement,  a  highway  between  the 
two  cities,  which  has  been  demanded  for  a  number  of  years;  the 
present  bridge  facilities  being  so  much  overcrowded.  If  these 
bonds  are  not  authorized  in  time  the  work  will  have  to  stop,  but 
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in  regard  to  the  East  River  bridge,  we  have  got  some  contracts, 
for  instance,  contracts  for  putting  up  the  steel  towers,  which  may 
take  them  eight  months  to  do  that,  but  in  order  to  get  the  bridge 
completed  in  due  time  we  have  got  to  begin  work  along  the 
whole  base  of  the  structure,  and  it  will  delay  the  construction  of 
it  unless  they  can  all  keep  going. 

Q.  You  would  regard  the  passing  of  these  bonds,  would  you 
not,  as  a  mere  ministerial  act?  The  work  having  been  authorized 
by  law  and  being  in  process  of  completion,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  that  bridge  should  be  built  has  been  long  since  de- 
termined? A.  I  think  in  justice  to  the  city  it  should  be  done, 
but  I  suppose  they  could  stop  it  if  in  their  wisdom  they  saw  fit. 
The  public  park  at  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  and  One  Hundred 
and  Fourteenth  street,  First  avenue  and  East  River,  awards 
made  May  25,  1899,  $:iG5,250,  I  think  that  is  that  same  Little 
Italy  park;  some  awards  we  haven't  paid  yet.  Those  are  part  of 
the  awards  for  the  land,  made  in  the  condemnation  proceedings, 
representing  a  judgment  upon  which  6  per  cent,  interest  is  run- 
ning. We  paid  a  large  number  of  Little  Italy  park  awards.  We 
haven't  paid  these.  I  wouldn't  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
four  months  is  up  on  them;  I  think  on  a  portion  it  is.  As  soon 
as  four  months  comes  around  after  the  confirmation  of  awards 
then  interest  at  G  per  cent,  begins  to  run,  and  that  is  a  judgment 
dept  upon  which  there  is  no  question  of  discretion  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  paid.  The  fund  for  a  street  and  park  opening 
(to  replenish)  May  25,  1899,  ;?207,520.64;  that  is  a  fund  for  the 
city  to  pay  for  the  opening,  on  which  assessments  have  not  been 
laid.  A  part  of  that  is  for  the  Riverside  park  extension;  $204,- 
521  of  that  is  running  at  G  per  cent;  §204,000  out  of  |207,000  is 
now  drawing  G  per  cent,  interest  against  the  city  and  the  prop- 
erty owner  hasn't  got  his  money.  The  ditferent  improvements 
represented  by  the  different  bonds  proposed  to  be  issued  extend 
pretty  generally  over  the  city.  We  try  to  be  fair  everywhere  and 
give  them  all  a  pro  rata. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  sensible  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
municipal  assembly  for  their  opposition  or  their  neglect,  rather, 
to  pass  bonds  for  those  purposes  which  have  been  authorized  by 
the  great  board  of  public  improvements  and  the  great  board  of 
estimate  and  apportionment,  and  urged  by  the  mayor  in  three 
drastic  messages?  A.  There  can  be  none.  It  is  a  question  of 
meeting  an  honest  debt.    That  is  all  . 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason,  whether  sensible  or  otherwise, 
for  the  delay?    A.  No;  I  cannot,  especially  on  these  cases  where 
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tbe  inlcrest  is  lumiing  again.st  the  city  at  »J  per  cent.  I  cainiot 
see  any  leasou. 

Q.  It  is  inipu*5sible  for  you  to  conceive  of  any  reason  why  tbe 
municipal  assembly— I  would  like  to  read  that:  "  Through  its 
representative,  the  organ  of  the  people,  the  various  boroughs,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  city  " — should  neglect  to  authorize  an  issue 
of  bonds,  which  can  be  sold  for  less  than  3  per  ceiit.  to  pay 
for  judgment  obligations  against  the  city,  which  are  drawing  G 
per  cent.?  You,  as  a  business  man,  cannot  conceive  of  any  reason, 
reasonable  or  otherwise?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  for  that  delay?    A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Comptroller,  of  a  year  and  a  half  experience 
under  the  charter  in  the  greater  city,  may  we  ask  your  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  continuance  of  a  biennial  municipal  assem- 
bly, vested  with  the  increased  powers  that  this  assembly  has  over 
the  old  board  of  aldermen?  A.  I  think  I  almost  answered  that 
to  Mr.  Fallows's  question. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  think  you  did. 

The 'Witness — I  think  the  city  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
itself  on  the  home  rule  principle;  that  the  elective  officers,  the 
board  of  estimate,  should  be  competent  to  take  care  of  the  bond 
issues  of  the  city,  as  they  did  for  some  twenty  odd  years;  but  the 
proposition  of  having  a  municipal  assembly,  having  a  veto  power 
over  the  financial  obligations  of  this  city  upon  matters  which 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  detail 
work  to  properly  comprehend — I  think  they  are  entirely  wrong. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  theory  at  all.  It  is  a  question  of  fact.  It 
has  got  to  be  stopped  or  the  government  of  the  city  cannot  go 
ahead.  I  have  seen  it  for  a  long  while.  It  is  a  question  of  fact 
and  we  will  stop. 

Q.  And  the  facts  you  have  given  this  morning?  A.  I  have 
tried  to;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  in  your  judgment,  the  experiment  of  increased 
power,  especially  on  financial  matters,  with  two  bodies  imposed 
upon  the  municipal  assembly,  has  been  a  failure?    A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  An  absolute  failure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  you  suggested  to  some  newspaper  man  the 
necessity  or  the  wisdom  or  the  propriety  of  calling  upon  the 
Governor  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  charter  in  that  regard?    A.  I  said  about 
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this.  I  don't  know  as  to  the  newspaper  man,  but  these  are  my 
opinions.  I  don't  care  to  dodge  anything  that  I  am  interested  in. 
A\'e  want  to  do  our  best  to  meet  them,  to  mandamus  them,  or 
through  any  other  method  by  which  we  can  get  reliief  quickly. 
If,  under  those  conditions,  we  could  carry  on  a  sort  of  government 
by  mandamus  until  the  legislature  met  to  give  us  relief,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  ask  for  anything  special;  but  we  cannot  continue 
forever  not  to  meet  some  of  the  improvements  of  the  city — to  pay 
for  the  streets,  or  taking  care  of  them — the  ordinary  care  of  our 
city.    It  has  got  to  be  done.    It  is  something  not  pleasant. 

Q.  You  would  even  contemplate  with  complacency  such  a 
measure  as  calling  the  legislature  in  special  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  charter?    A.  It  has  no  terrors  for  me. 

Q.  You  would  not  regard  the  government  by  mandamus  as  a 
proper  every  day  occurrence,  would  you?    A.  No;  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  measures? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  regard  the  holding  up  of  these  bond  issues  by  the 
assembly  as  requiring  some  extreme  measure,  do  you  not?  A.  If 
the  city  of  New  York  wants  to  continue  in  its  progress  it  has 
got  to. 

Mr.  Clarke — Mr.  Laimbeer  has  footed  up  these  amounts  as 
?!9,888.173.04,  some  of  which  were  authorized  as  early  as,  or  have 
passed  every  stage  except  the  municipal  assembly  as  early  as, 
July  11,  1898.  That  is  the  first  on  the  list — the  Long  Island  water 
supply. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  How  much  of  that  is  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent?  A.  I  suppose  two  millions  and  a  half;  but  to  get  that  in 
detail  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  work.  It  would  probably 
amount  to  a  good  deal  more  on  other  things  we  have — other  judg- 
ments we  have. 

Q.  That  is  a  conservative  estimate?    A.  It  is. 

The  Chairman — That  is  $75,000  interest  a  year  that  is  being 
wasted  and  could  be  saved? 

Mr.  Clarke — So  that  our  municipal  assembly  is  not  only  costing 
ns  1^161.000  for  salaries  and  clerks,  but  |75,000  in  interest  which 
need  not  run  against  the  city? 
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The  AVitness— Something  that  there  is  absolutely  uo  necessity 
for. 

By  Mr.'ciarke: 

Q.  Now,  if  the  Governor  should  call  a  special  sescjion  of  the 
legislature,  are  you  ijreparod  to  say  what  remedy  you  think  should 
be  applied  to  this  condition  of  aliairs?  A.  It  should  go  to  the 
board  of  estimate. 

Q.  That  the  city  should  revert  to  the  old  system  of  having  the 
board  of  estimate  pass  definitely  upon  these  matters?  A.  1  think 
it  could  be  done  with  entire  safety. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  go  any  further  than  that  in  regard 
to  the  municipal  assembly  and  what  should  be  done  with  it?    A.  I 
don't  kuoAv.     If  I  had  the  power  I  would  try  to  go  as  far  as  I  ♦ 
could. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  legislating  them  out  of  office?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  that  could  be  done  constitutionally;  but  you  could 
only  leave  them  the  power  that  they  had  prior  to  consolidation. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  their  term 
of  office  could  be  cut  down,  but  you  would  cut  their  power  down? 
A.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  constitutionally  the  two  chambers  could  be  turned 
into  one,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  advisable  thing?  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  benefit  in  the  two  chambers  of  the  municipal 
assembly?  A.  Absolutely  none.  Turn  them  into  one  and  then 
only  give  them  power  to  put  up  a  lamp  post  or  stand,  and  it  would 
be  about  right. 

Q.  In  other  words,  re-enact  the  legislation  under  which  the  old 
board  of  aldermen  existed,  with  no  power  except  to  grant  lamp 
posts  and  such  things?  A.  I  don't  think  they  have  any  power  to 
grant  lamp  posts  and  things.     They  have  power  as  to  a  stand. 

Q.  Peanut  stands,  and  things  of  that  kind?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  your  mature  judgment  as  the  financial 
officer  of  this  city  is  that  the  scheme  of  the  charter,  so  far  as  the 
municipal  assembly  is  concerned,  has  been  a  complete  failure? 
A.  Absojutely  so;  it  is  a  very  serious  matter — I  think  the  most 
serious  matter  that  confronts  the  city  to-day. 
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Mr.  Clarke — I  think  you  have  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  it 
is  as  serious  a  matter  as  has  come  before  this  committee — the 
summary  made  by  the  chairman  that  §75,000  is  absolutely  wasted. 

-The  Chairman — It  is  increasing  constantly. 

Mr.  Clarke — And  increasing  constantly,  as  you  have  suggested. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  which  this 
committee  has  brought  up. 

The  Witness — It  is  not  a  question  of  politics  in  any  wayj  it  is  a 
question  of  carrying  on  the  city  government. 

Mr.  Clarke — We  have  gotten  out  of  any  partisan  position  at  all 
this  morning.  We  are  now  looking  into  the  practical  work  of 
the  municipal  government,  in  one  of  its  branches. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — And  you  are  stating  this  as  the  result  of  your 
mature  deliberation  upon  the  facts  which  have  come  to  you  oflfi- 
oially? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clarke — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  unless  the 
committee  have  some  questions  to  ask  we  will  excuse  you. 


DANIEL  ENGELHARD,  being  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testified  as  follows: 

The  Witness — Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
in  regard  to  your  record  of  last  Friday.  There  appears  a  state- 
ment there  which  is  incorrect,  which  was  made  by  the  counsel 
on  account  of  some  error,  probably — clerical  error  of  his  clerk,  or 
something.  It  is  this:  In  reference  to  an  assessment  on  block 
1274,  in  which  Mr.  Moss  said:  "  W^ell,  we  won't  waste  time  on  it, 
if  you  can't  find  it.  It  is  there."  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  there, 
and  probably  from  some  error  of  your  clerks.  The  statement  is 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Moss — Very  well;  that  is  a  small  matter. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  assessments  on  the  west  side  of  Third  avenue  were 
generally  raised?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
120 
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Q.  And  the  assessments  on  the  east  side  of  Third  avenue  were 
raised  on  your  original  figures — youv  original  pencil  figures — 
were  they  not? 

The  Witness — You  mean  the  ligures  which  are  erased? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  They  might  have  been. 

Q.  Then  you  erased  the  raised  assessment  on  the  east  side  of 
Third  avenue?     A.  Possibly. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  it  now  that  tlie  assessments  on  the  west 
side  of  Third  avenue  are  generally  raised,  and  there  is  no  raise 
to  speak  of  on  the  east  side  of  Third  avenue?    A.  Ycis,  sir. 

Q.  Look  at  block  1313,  and  give  me  your  increases  on  the  west 
side  of  Third  avenue.  A.  Lot  No.  33  from  $35,000  to  !8!37,000. 
The*next  one  from  $22,000  to  $24,000.  The  next  from  $19,000  to 
$21,000.  The  next  from  $21,000  to  $23,000.  The  next  from  $15,- 
000  to  $16,000.  The  four  next  from  $15,000  to  $16,000.  And  the 
southwest  corner  from  $30,000  to  $32,000.  That  takes  all  of  that 
block. 

Q.  Take  now  block  1312,  and  give  me  the  west  side  of  Third 
avenue,  between  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  streets.  A.  The 
corner,  the  northwest  corner,  $28,000  to  $30,000.  The  next  $13,- 
000  to  $14,000.  The  next  $14,000  to  $15,000.  The  next  two  $13,- 
000  to  $14,000.  The  next  one  $20,000  to  $21,500.  The  next  one 
$25,000  to  $27,000.  The  next  one  $20,000  to  $21,000.  The  south- 
west corner  $35,000  to  $37,000.  That  is  about  the  prevailing  rate 
of  increase  along  the  west  side  of  Third  avenue.  The  increase 
on  the  west  side  of  Third  avenue,  between  Fifty-ninth  and  Six- 
tieth streets,  the  Bloomingdale  block,  $340,000  to  $400,000,  an 
increase  of  $60,000.  Block  1395,  from  Sixtieth  to  Sixty-first 
streets,  west  side  of  Third  avenue:  Northwest  corner,  .$20,000  to 
$22,500.  The  next  $13,000  to  $14,500.  The  next  three  from  $12,- 
000  to  $13,500.  The  next  $23,000  to  $26,000.  The  next  $24,000 
to  $27,000.  The  next  from  $16,000  to  $18,000.  The  next  from 
$33,000  to  $37,000.  East  side  of  Third  avenue.  Sixtieth  to  Sixty- 
first  streets,  block  1415:  They  appear  all  to  be  the  same  as  1898; 
no  increase  at  all.  East  side  of  Third  avenue  between  Fifty-ninth 
and  Sixtieth  streets,  block  1414:  There  appears  to  be  one  increase 
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there,  lot  No.*2  from  |50,000  to  .$G5,000.  I  considered  that  the 
assessment  was  low,  or  that  fOo.UUU  was  a  fair  assessment.  In 
every  other  piece  in  that  block  there  was  no  rise.  This  is  a  large 
building,  and  entirely  different  from  the  others  on  that  block,  and 
a  new  one.  From  Fifty-eighth  to  Fifty-ninth  street,  east  of  Third 
avenue,  block  1382,  they  all  appear  the  same;  no  increase  there. 
The  block  from  Fifty-seventh  to  Fifty-eighth  streets,  block  1331: 
There  appears  a  difference  of  if3,UU0  in  the  northeast  corner  from 
117,000  to  foO.OOO.  The  rest  appear  to  be  the  same;  no  increase. 
Those  blocks  on  the  east  side  of  Third  avenue  are  typical  of  all 
the  blocks  on  the  east  side  of  Third  avenue  in  that  section.  They 
run  about  the  same  way. 

Q.  It  was  after  consultation  with  the  deputies  having  charge 
of  the  adjoining  blocks  that  you  took  off  the  raises  on  the  east 
side  of  Third  avenue,  was  it  not?  A.  Well,  they  didn't  adjoin  in 
particular  on  Third  avenue.     They  didn't  adjoin  on  Third  avenue. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  the  deputies  having  charge  of 
adjoining  sections?  A.  That  would  be  on  Sixth  avenue,  on  For- 
tieth street  or  Seventy-ninth  street. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  after  taking  with  them  that  you  removed 
some  of  the  increase  east  of  Third  avenue?  A.  Some  of  them — 
I  changed  my  opinion  or  judgment. 

Q.  Did  vou  liave  anv  directions  or  advice  from  anvbodv  else? 
A.  I  talked  with  the  chief  about  it,  Mr.  Bell. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  you  took  the  values  off  on  the  east 
side?  A.  They  were  some  of  the  reasons;  some  of  them.  Well, 
we  talked  over  the  values  of  the  properties  of  surrounding  streets, 
and  the  assessments  in  other  sections.  No  political  reasons  what- 
ever were  assigned  for  taking  assessments  off  on  the  east  side  of 
Third  avenue  and  leaving  them  on  the  west  side  of  Third  avenue; 
no  political  reasons  whatever  were  ever  discussed.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  political  reasons  exist  there.  The  political  com- 
plexion of  the  district  east  and  west  of  Third  avenue  in  that 
section  of  the  city  are  about  the  same,  Democratic;  as  strongly  so 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  I  think.  Of  course  I  am  not  assess- 
ing on  that  line.     You  have  got  my  opinion. 
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PETER  J.  KELLY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified^s  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  one  of  the  deputy  tax  commissioners.  I  live  at  1G35  Madi- 
son avenue,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  work  in  the  borough  of 
the  Bronx.  I  am  a  deputy  tax  commissioner,  in  charge  of  the 
office  there.  When  I  was  appointed  I  was  a  searcher  in  the  tax 
office.  I  was  employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany in  taldng  charge  of  the  change  of  motive  power  on  the  dif- 
ferent routes,  and  prior  to  1895  I  was  a  deputy  tax  commissioner 
in  this  department — a  clerk.  I  was  a  searcher;  not  in  connection 
with  the  department.  That  is  a  private  position;  searching  for 
lawyers,  for  taxes,  assessments  and  Croton  water.  My  position 
was  that  of  looking  after  taxes  and  assessments  on  particular 
pieces  of  propertj-,  liens,  unpaid  items.  I  was  not  officially  a 
searcher.  I  passed  two  civil  service  examination,  one  for  the 
deputy  and  one  for  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Feitner — Perhaps  this  will  help  you  out.  He  was  rein- 
stated.    He  passed  years  ago,  and  was  a  deputy  before. 

The  Witness — I  was  appointed  deputy  in  July,  1894.  I  suc- 
ceeded Henry  Bracken,  who  died.  I  was  his  clerk  at  the  time, 
for  seven  years,  and  I  was  promoted  to  be  a  deputy  tax  com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  see  any  rating  upon  Mr.  Kelly's  name  on 
this  official  list.  "  Peter  J.  Kelly,  1635  Madison  avenue,  absent." 
His  statement  on  the  eligible  list  that  has  been  furnished  me  here. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  got  through  all  the  same;  passed  their 
examination. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  got  a  rating,  I  think,  of  something  like  84  or  87.  I  am  not 
positive.     It  is  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Moss — There  are  papers  here,  your  examination  papers, 
but  I  was  looking  at  the  entry  on  the  eligible  list.  I  find  that 
your  markings  on  arithmetic  were  93,  and  on  your  general  paper 
74  by  one  examiner,  and  77  by  the  other.  On  writing  it  is  98  by 
one  examiner  and  94  by  the  other.  Experience  90  by  one  exami- 
ner and  95  by  the  other. 

The  Witness — The  examiners  are  about  as  bad  as  real  estate 
men.     I  have  actually  gone  into  the  field  and  examined  property. 
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I  assessed  the  district  known  as  No.  4.  It  takes  in  from  West 
Farms  to  Kingsbridge,  keeping  south  of  Kingsbridge  road  and 
south  of  Pelham  avenue;  north  of  Tremont  avenue,  and  north  of 
Burnside  avenue.  That  was  the  same  district  I  asse:<sed  in  189-4. 
I  increased  some  values;  from  1  per  cent,  probably  to  100  per 
cent.  The  189S  valuations  are  in  the  field  book.  I  increased 
from  10  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent.;  not  1  per  cent.,  but  about  10 
per  cent.  I  didn't  figure  what  was  the  total  increase  in  my  sec- 
tion. I  didn't  figure  on  percentage  much.  I  assessed  the  prop- 
erty in  the  condition  I  found  it  and  what  I  thought  it  would  sell 
for  under  anv  and  all  circumstances.  I  mean  by  anv  circum- 
stances  under  any  conditions.  No  matter  what  might  happen,  I 
was  satisfied  that  the  valuation  I  placed  on  that  property,  it 
would  sell  for  it.  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  assessed  at  the  lowest 
or  the  highest  valuation.  I  assessed  it  at  what  it  would  bring 
under  any  circumstances,  panic  or  anything  else. 

Q.  We  will  take  a  piece  of  property  which  in  a  panic  would 
bring  -^oOO,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  bring  a 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  circumstances  of  a  boom  would  bring 
$1,500.  You  say  you  assessed  it  for  the  price  it  would  bring 
under  any  and  all  circumstances?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  assess  that  piece  for?  A.  If  I  assessed  it 
at  $500  and  it  brought  $1,500,  I  had  it  assessed 

Q.  Did  you  assess  it  at  the  lowest  panic  figure?  A.  I  assessed 
it  at  what  I  considered  it  would  sell  for. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances?  A.  Under  any  circumstances; 
under  any  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  assessed  it  at  the  lowest  figure  it 
would  bring  under  any  condition?  A.  No,  I  don't  say  that,  nor 
the  highest,  neither. 

Q.  Did  you  assess  it  at  the  highest  figure  it  would  bring?  A. 
No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  assess  it  at  a  medium  figure?  A.  I  assessed  it  at 
what  I  thought  it  would  bring. 

Q.  You  said  you  assessed  it  at  what  it  would  bring  under  any 
and  all  circumstances?     A.  Say  ordinary  circumstances. 

Q.  Which  do  you  mean?    A.  Say  ordinary  circumstances. 

Q.  What  are  ordinary  circumstances?  A.  A  forced  sale  or  a 
panic  or  a  depression  of  real  estate  or  change  of  grade. 

Q.  Is  panic,  depression — are  those  ordinary  circumstances?  A. 
Those  are  what  I  consider  ordinary  circumstances. 
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Q.  A  forced  sale?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^V.i'e  those  the  ordiuary  circumstances  in  the  district  you 
assessed?     A.  Those  are  the  ordinary  circumstances,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always  under  panic?     A.  Under  ordinary  conditions. 

Q.  Always  under  panic?  A.  No,  they  are  not  always  under 
panic,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  always  under  forced  sale?  A.  No,  they  are  not 
under  forced  sale. 

.Mr.  .Moss — Those  are  what  you  say  are  ordiuary  circumslances. 
The  ^\'itness — Those  are  generalities. 

Q.  Did  you  give  panic  values?  A.  No,  I  didn't  make  panic 
values. 

Q.  Did  you  give  forced  sale  valuations?  A.  No,  I  didn't  give 
forced  sales  valuations. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  give  depression  valuations?  A.  No,  I  didn't  give 
depression  valuations. 

Q.  What  value  did  you  give?  A.  I  assessed  it  at  what  I  con- 
sidered it  would  sell  for  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Q.  You  say  ordinary  circumstances  are  panic,  forced  sale  and 
depression?     xi.  You  can  take  it  for  what  you  like. 

Q.  You  said  ordinary  circumstances  are  panic,  depression, 
forced  sale,  and  that  you  assessed  at  the  ordinary  circumstances? 
A.  That  is  ordinary  circumstances,  change  of  grade. 

Q.  That  is  a  depreciation?  A.  Something  of  that  kind;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  figured  upon  depreciated  prices?  A.  I  didn't  figure  on 
depreciated  prices.  I  w'ent  on  the  ground  and  examined  the  land 
and  examined  the  improvements.  I  placed  the  figures  on  the 
field  books  for  what  I  was  satisfied  that  property  would  bring. 

Q.  AVould  bring  under  what  conditions?  A.  Under  any  condi- 
tions. 

Q.  Under  the  conditions  of  panic?     A.  If  it  was  sold  that  day. 

Q.  Under  conditions  of  panic?  A.  Conditions  if  it  had  to  be 
sold  tliat  day  when  I  assessed  it.  If  it  was  sold  I  was  satisfied  it 
would  bring  what  I  assessed. 

Q.  You  assessed  it  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  what  you  thought 
it  would  bring  that  day?     A.  I  didn't  say  so. 

Q.  Did  you?     A.  I  assessed  it  as  I  found  it  in  ihat  condition. 

Q.  Did  you  assess  it  for  the  full  value  it  would  bring  that  day? 
A.  What  I  thought  it  would,  yes,  sir,  in  my  judgment. 
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Q.  Were  those  cireumstauees  of  panic  or  circumstances  of 

A.  Oh,  no;  I  don't  know.  We  have  had  a  better  condition  of 
things  since  the  past  year  than  we  hare  had  since  1892. 

Q.  Then  you  assessed  it  at  full  value?  A.  In  my  judgment 
what  I  thought  it  would  sell  for. 

Q.  At  full  value?     A.  What  I  thought  it  would  sell  for. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  has  been  the  practice  of  the  as- 
^•■essors  in  the  Bronx  district?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  It 
lias  been  my  practice. 

Q.  Have  you  not  consulted  with  the  other  assessors?  A.  Any 
time  they  had  any  occasion  to  consult  with  me  I  answered  them. 
I  did  not  seek  them  out  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing.  I  did 
not  receive  any  instruction.s  as  to  what  rate  I  was  to  assess  at; 
positively  no.  But  I  certainly  knew  I  had  to  do  something  to 
equalize.  I  did  not  confer  with  anybody  in  my  district  regard- 
ing the  rate  at  which  I  was  to  assess;  not  in  my  district.  I  con- 
sulted about  the  values  in  my  district.  In  going  around,  among 
my  district,  if  I  met  any  of  the  property  owners,  I  consulted  with 
them,  and  I  consulted  with  real  estate  agents.  I  con- 
sulted with  them  about  the  sales  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
recognized  the  improvements  that  w"ent  on  there,  such  as  water, 
gas,  sewer,  and  so  on.  As  a  rule  the  real  estate  owners  generally 
flock  out  when  they  see  you  there  with  a  book  and  a  map.  I 
gave  credit  to  whatever  they  said  and  listened  to  it.  You  know 
the  pro]>erty  owners  will  come  out  and  tell  you  their  property 
don't  amount  to  anything,  but  their  neighbors  is  three  times  what 
they  think.  I  took  all  the  considerations  and  it  got  on  my  field 
book.  I  knew  that  there  would  be  a  necessity  of  equalizing  this 
year  under  the  charter.  I  recognized  the  fact.  ]\Iy  attention  was 
called  to  that  fact  by  the  president  of  the  department,  Mr.  Feitner. 
He  gave  all  the  deputies  collectively  instructions  to  that  effect.  I 
understood  from  Mr.  Feitner  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  that 
each  piece  and  parcel  in  that  borough  w'ould  be  assessed  in  such 
a  shape  that  it  would  stand — that  it  would  carry  the  proper  bur- 
den of  taxation  in  comparison  with  the  different  boroughs.  That 
is  it  exactly;  that  there  would  have  to  be  equality  between  the 
different  boroughs  according  to  the  proportion  of  burden  they 
were  carrying.  It  was  well  understood  that  some  of  the  boroughs 
had  been  carrying  a  greater  proportion  than  others;  something 
like  that. 

Q.  What  was  understood  about  the  borough  of  the  Bronx? 
Had  not  that  been  carrying  the  full  burden?    A.  I  presume  the 
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men  that  assessed  before  I  did  knew  what  they  wei-e  doing.  1 
don't  know;  I  presume  they  did.  I  am  not  liudiug  fault  with  the 
men  who  made  the  assessment  last  year.  1  have  not  placed 
reliance  upon  it.  I  haven't  given  it  any  consideration.  1  was  not 
there  when  that  man  made  the  value.  1  don't  know  what  con- 
ditions or  what  actuated  the  man  to  put  those  values  upon  it. 
I  would  not  be  a  party  to  his  ligures.  Still  I  don't  know  but  what 
he  made  an  honest  assessment. 

Q.  ^^'hy  do  you  suppose  they  were  in  your  book?  A.  For  the 
purpose  they  were  put  there  for. 

Q.  What  was  that  purpose'.^    A.  Taxation  facility. 

Q.  What  were  they  in  your  field  book  for'/  A.  They  were  in 
the  field  book  because  they  have  to  be  there  year  in  and  year  out, 
until  the  field  book  is  used  up. 

Q.  What  were  they  in  your  field  book  for'.'  A.  I  don't  know. 
That  is  the  rule  of  the  department. 

Q.  What  was  the  rule  for'/    A.  I  am  blest  if  I  know. 

Q.  It  is  away  beyond  your  comprehension,  to  know  w^hat  they 
were  in  your  field  book  for'/  A.  They  were  there,  I  suppose,  for  a 
memorandum. 

Q.  For  what?    A.  For  any  purpose  you  choose  to 

Q.  What  purpose  could  you  imagine  last  year's  figures  would 
be  in  your  guide  book  for?  A.  For  the  people  that  was  on  the 
ground. 

Q.  To  give  you  something  to  work  on?    A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  No  guide  to  you  at  all?    A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Were  you  told  to  disregard  the  figures  of  the  previous  assess- 
ment?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  do  it?  A.  Because  I  had  the  experience, 
and  I  went  at  the  work  myself.  I  assessed  forty-four  hundred 
pieces,  each  piece  by  itself.  I  went  out  to  assess  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September.  When  the  office  was  organized  it  was  in 
September,  but  our  office  in  the  Bronx  didn't  open  until  around 
October.  The  building  was  not  ready  for  us.  AYhen  it  opened  up 
there  I  took  charge  of  the  office.  The  other  assessors  had  already 
been  instructed  collectively  by  the  president  beforehand.  I  gave 
them  no  personal  instructions  in  order  to  secure  a  uniformity  of 
burden.  I  assessed  my  property  for  what  I  was  satisfied  it  would 
sell  for,  and  if  the  other  deputies  done  the  same  thing,  I  don't 
see  how  we  could  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion.  I  did  not  know 
that  they  were  assessing  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  at  the  rate 
of  75  per  cent,  of  recorded  sales.    I  don't  know  about  the  other 
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departments.  Mr.  Feitner  never  told  me  that.  I  never  got  any 
instructions  from  him.  I  got  no  instructions;  positively,  no.  I 
don't  know  as  I  was  left  entirely  to  myself.  Well,  I  must  have 
been  left  by  myself.  I  was  left  by  myself  to  exercise  my  own 
judgment  in  my  district,  regardless  of  what  anybody  else 
thought  or  said.  With  what  experience  I  had  in  the  position,  and 
my  judgment  of  my  duties,  I  went  ahead  and  produced  this  book. 
I  didn't  figure  out  the  total  increase  in  my  district.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  qualify  an}-  amount.  If  I  had  known  you  wanted  that  I 
would  probably  have  figured  +hat  out.  I  didn't  know  as  there  was. 
anything  required  when  I  started,  in  order  to  equalize  the  burden. 
Nobody  told  me  how  much  had  to  be  placed  on  that  district  in 
order  to  equalize  the  burden. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  burden  was  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  two  districts?  A.  I  knew  it 
was  something  about  that.  I  didn't  know  that  I  had  any  part  of 
it  until  I  went  out  to  assess.  Nobody  told  me  anything  about  it. 
None  of  my  figures  were  rubbed  out  when  I  produced  them.  They 
remained  just  as  I  sent  them;  I  think  the  same  thing.  I  sent  my 
reports  down  to  the  main  oflice,  to  Mr.  Bell.  I  never  consulted 
with  Mr.  Bell  about  the  values  I  put  on;  not  about  the  values  in 
my  district.  I  did  not  consult  with  any  tax  officer  about  the 
values  in  my  district.  I  simply  handed  in  my  weekly  reports  and 
wrote  up  my  books  at  the  proper  time.  There  have  been  several 
changes;  several  reductions  made  by  the  commissioners  on  several 
occasions;  about  four  or  five  or  six  out  of  forty-four  hundred.  In 
my  district  there  were  about  twenty-two  applications  for  reduc- 
tions. There  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  borough. 
I  haven't  any  lots  in  my  district  assessed  as  low  as  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred  dollars.  They  run  from  |250  up.  The  other  depu- 
ties handed  in  their  reports  to  me  every  week,  and  I  sent  those 
reports  down  to  the  main  office.  . 

Q.  I  want  to  read  your  answer  on  the  examination  to  the  tenth 
question.  "  Q.  Why  is  it  that  assessed  values  usually  differs  from 
market  values?  A.  The  law  states  that  the  deputy  shall  place  an 
assessment  against  the  property  that  it  would  sell  for  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  By  that  it  means  where  depression, 
panic,  etc.,  and  that  the  property  would  certainly  sell  for  the 
amount  set  opposite,  if  such  should  happen,"  Is  not  that  the 
way  you  assess  your  property?    A.  I  assessed^ it 

Q.  You  got  the  lowest  price  it  would  bring  in  a  panic?  A. 
Not  in  a  panic  alone.  I  was  satisfied  it  w^ould  bring  that  under 
anv  circumstances. 
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Q.  Did  you  c-hauge  your  opiuiou  after  your  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion? A.  I  know  in  thir  civil  service  examination  I  qualified.  I 
suppose  I  suffered  if  I  didn't  get  sufficient  damage  down  lliere. 

Q.  Have  you  suffered  a  change  of  opinion?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  changed  an  awful  lot. 

Q.  That  is  your  idea  of  how  property  should  be  assessed?  A. 
No;  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again  I  might  change  it. 

Q.  How  would  you  change?  A.  I  might  change  the  wording 
of  it.    I  might  qualify  by  saying  "  In  ordinary  circumstances." 

Q.  You  have  said  the  ordinary  circumstances  w^ere  times  of 
depression,  panic,  etc.,  just  as  you  have  told  us  to-day?  A.  The 
*'  etc."  ought  to  cover  me  on  that. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  am  employed  now  in  the  Bronx  office,  at  One  Hundred  and 
Seventv-seventh  street   and  Third  avenue. 


DAVID  L.  GODLEY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  Whitestone.  I  have  Jived  there  forty-nine  years.  I 
am  assessing  as  deputy  tax  commissioner  in  the  first  ward, 
"borough  of  Queens,  Long  Island  City.  I  did  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  real  estate  experience  in  Long  Island  City  before  I  was  ap- 
pointed. I  have  been  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  we  had  some 
property  for  sale  there.  I  was  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Whitestone.  I  had  no  experience  in  Long  Island  City  real  estate 
particularly.  My  real  estate  experience  was  entirely  in  Queens 
■county. 

Mr.  Moss — I  notice  that  your  rating  on  the  civil  service  exami- 
nation w^as  73.5.  The  rating  on  arithmetic  w\ts  79.  One  of  the 
questions  in  arithmetic  uj)  which  you  failed  was  this:  ''  On  prop- 
erty assessed  |8,507,315  a  tax  of  |347,208.79  is  levied.  What  is 
the  tax  rate?"  Yon  also  gave  an  incorrect  answer  to  the  fourth 
question,  which  was:  ''  On  a  lot  of  land  2.^  by  100  there  is  a  house 
running  back  00  feet,  with  an  extension  18  by  25.  What  percent- 
age of  the  area  of  the  lot  is  covered  by  the  honse?"  Your  mark- 
ing on  the  general  paper  was  70  by  one  commissioner  and  57  by 
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the  other.     Writing  was  95  bj'  one  commissioner  and  98  by  the 
other.    Experience  was  marked  SO  by  both  commissioners. 

The  Witness — The  day  of  the  examination  there  was  quite  a 
flurry  down  there;  right  at  the  desk  in  front  of  me  there  was 
quite  a  little  excitement,  about  half  an  hour;  and  I  got  out  of  a 
sick  bed  and  was  sick  one  week,  and  didn't  expect  to  be  at  the 
examination  that  day,  and  probably  that  might  cause  some 
trouble.  I  lowered  the  property  I  assessed  as  a  general  thing. 
That  was  in  Long  Island  City.  In  the  first  place,  when  I  went 
there,  I  went  around  to  different  real  estate  people  and  got  the 
prices  in  different  localities.  I  said  I  wanted  two  or  three  blocks 
of  the  poorest  property  I  could  get,  the  cheapest  property  I  could 
get;  that  is,  I  started  in  as  though  I  was  going  to  buy.  1  asked 
for  the  cheapest  block  I  could  buy  without  them  knowing  who  I 
was;  I  had  a  big  overcoat  and  a  big  slouch  hat;  and  that  1 
represented  a  syndicate,  and  we  wanted  to  put  in  some 
buildings;  I  had  forty  nr  jifty  teams  idle  in  the  stable, 
and  we  didn't  care  what  condition  the  property  was  in; 
we  wanted  to  grade  it,  and  I  would  put  them  right  to  work 
after  buying  the  pro]ierry  jiruvided  we  could  buy  property 
eheap  enough.  I  said  that  to  those  different  real  estate  men;  all 
in  Long  Island  City,  I  think.  That  is,  in  my  district.  The  result 
of  that  was  I  got  their  opinions.  Then  I  went  where  there  were 
signs:  "This  place  for  sale,  lot  for  sale,  house  for  sale,"  and  I 
went  there  and  inquired  what  the  values  were;  what  they  wanted 
for  them;  what  they  were  asking  for  it;  and  I  based  my  values 
on  a  great  deal  of  that  information.  The  result  of  that  kind  of 
investigation  was  that  I  took  off  from  last  year's  valuations. 
Where  they  gave  me  their  letters,  stating  that  they  would  sell 
for  so  much — when  I  saw  the  valuation  of  some  places  there,  I 
took  off,  certainly;  where  I  was  sure  I  could  buy.  I  don't  know 
that  I  eA'er  heard  of  any  other  deputy  tax  commissioner  taking 
that  course.  They  did,  as  a  general  thing;  inquired  around.  But 
to  go  and  tell  folks  that  I  had  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  teams —  I  don't 
know  as  I  did  ever  hear  of  any  other  deputy  tax  commissioner 
doing  that.  That  was  my  own  idea.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the 
bottom  facts  and  bottom  figures — what  I  could  buy  property  for. 
Nobody  told  me  that.  It  was  my  real  estate  experience  told  me  to 
do  it.  I  valued  24,000  pieces,  a  little  over  twenty-four  thousand, 
from,  I  think,  the  1st  Tuesday  in  September  until  January.  I  ex- 
amined each  one  of  those;  every  single  parcel. 
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Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

Twentj-'four  thousand  from  September.  There  is  a  lot  of  that 
in  my  district  that  was  vacant  property  and  I  could  go  down  that 
street  and  look  at  both  sides  of  the  property.  Theu  I  could  skip 
this  street  and  go  to  the  next  one,  and  walk  up  that  way.  That 
is  about  ninety  worldng  days.  I  worked  until  sometimes  7  or  8 
o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Moss — I  see  in  the  block  between  Woolsey  and  White  ave- 
nue, Goodrich  and  Merchants  streets,  that  all  but  two  pieces  of 
that  block  were  reduced  from  |300  to  |17o. 

The  Witness — It  was  all  a  swamp.  When  I  was  there  you 
could  take  a  boat  and  row  all  over  the  property.  I  looked  at  the 
tigures  of  last  year  and  I  saw — where  I  could  buy  the  prop- 
erty for  less  than  they  had  there,  why  I  reduced  accordingly.  I 
do  not  know  who  made  the  figures  of  1897.  I  did  not  try  to  find 
out.  I  did  not  go  to  that  man  and  ask  him  the  basis  of  his  valua- 
tions. I  didn't  know  who  made  them  out.  On  the  block  between 
Potter  and  Woolsey  avenues,  Goodrich  and  Merchants,  a  large 
number  of  these  pieces  were  increased!  Those  are  for  buildings. 
I  put  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  on  those  lots  for  buildings;  but 
where  the  plots  were  not  built  on  for  block  after  block  it  is  re- 
duced from  |300  to  |17o,  because  I  had  men  that  owned  that  prop- 
erty that  would  sell  it  to  me  for  .|200. 

Q.  Here  is  another  block,  Wolcott  and  Ditmar  avenue,  Good- 
rich and  Merchants,  reduced  from  |375  a  lot  to  -f200  a  lot.  Here 
iire  others  from  $250  to  |125,  Riker  and  Winthrop  avenues,  be- 
tween Goodrich  and  Merchants.  A.  Riker  and  Winthrop  are  salt 
meadow.  I  kept  some  of  the  lots  at  |50,  the  same  figure.  Perhaps 
some  may  be  larger  than  others.    The  plots  differ  in  size. 

Mr.  Feitner — Will  you  let  me  say  about  Long  Island  City  that 
the  court  on  the  1897  assessment  reduced  about  five  millions  of 
dollars;  on  the  1897  assessment  the  court  did,  on  applications 
undor  certiorari. 

The  Witness — Nobody  told  me  that  Long  Island  City  was  over- 
assessed  in  1897.  I  found  that  out  entirely  myself.  As  I  told  you, 
the  information  I  received 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  any  information  from  Mr.  Feitner  that  the 
court  had  reduced  the  assessment  of  1897  by  five  millions  of  dol- 
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lars?  A.  I  heard  that  when  they  were  sending  in  applications 
for  reductions;  yes,  sir.  That  was  after  I  had  put  the  figures  on; 
after  the  figures  were  all  down,  yes,  sir.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  was 
left  entirely  upon  my  own  resources,  to  put  those  values  on.  I 
had  no  advice,  only  what  the  president  gave  us.  He  read  to  us 
the  charter  in  regard  to  the  tax  department  and  sent  us  all  out, 
and  told  us  to  do  the  very  best  we  could;  to  do  our  duty.  But  I 
had  no  advice  from  anybody  in  the  department  concerning  this 
district  where  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  $5,000,000  by  the 
courts.  I  didn^t  even  know  that.  Nobody  told  me  that.  I  did  not 
know  it  until  after  my  figures  were  made,  and  when  these  people 
came  in  and  looked  at  the  figures  I  put  on.  They  are  going  into 
court  now,  after  lowering  that,  but  I  didn't  know  it.  I  did  con- 
sult with  the  deputies  having  adjoining  districts.  I  consulted 
with  the  men  on  both  sides  of  me.  We  were  just  about  right 
when  we  met.  I  said,  ''  How  are  you  getting  on  " — one  on  one 
side  of  the  street  and  the  other  the  other.  "  Let  me  see  how  you 
have  done?"  We  opened  our  books  and  compared.  We  were  not 
advised  to  do  that  by  our  higher  oflflcers.  We  were  told  to  assess 
according  to  the  charter.  I  understood  "  according  to  the 
charter  "  to  mean  to  assess  the  property  for  what  it  would  sell 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  call  ordinary  circumstances  just 
as  you  find  the  property  to-day — the  day  we  assessed  there.  Prop- 
is  low  there  noA\ .  That  is  what  I  call  ordinary  circumstances.  It 
was  at  that  time.  Long  Island  City — there  is  thousands  of  houses 
to  rent.  In  one  section  the  car  stables  stopped  there  and  moved 
away,  and  the  stores  and  tenements  are  all  idle,  and  certainly  that 
depreciated  the  value  of  the  property. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Q.  According  to  your  figures,  you  inspected  266  pieces  each 
day?  A.  Oh,  I  did  more  than  that  some  days,  because  I  would 
take  a  big  long  stretch  and  go  right  down  one  street,  and  I  would 
look — I  could  see  from  this  block  to  the  other,  and  from  this 
street  to  the  next  street,  in  lots  of  them.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
block  each  side  of  me.  Then  I  skipped  that  street  and  went  over 
to  the  third  one,  and  came  up  again. 

Q.  You  did  not  consider  each  block  separately.  You  lumped 
them  and  said,  ''  The  lots  along  here  are  worth  so  much,"  I  sup- 
pose? A.  According  to  the  grade.  Some  needed  filling  in,  and 
some  grading  down,  and  we  took  that  into  consideration.  Some 
salt  meadow  land  which  has  got  to  be  all  filled  up. 
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JOHN  ^^CHLIEMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  bj-  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  depiitj  tax  commissioniT,  I  Avas  appointed,  I  think,  in 
February,  1898.  When  I  was  appointed  I  was  looking  after  my  real 
estate  and  done  a  little  speculating  on  the  outside.  I  owned  ten 
or  twelve  pieces  of  real  estate  in  Brooklyn  that  I  tend  to  myself. 
Some  of  it  I  have  owned,  I  guess,  twenty-five  years.  Others,  per- 
haps, only  three  or  four  years.  Besides  that  I  was  conducting  a 
stable,  a  boarding  stable,  on  Flushing  avenue,  in  Brooklyn.  I  re- 
ceive $3,UU0  a  year  salary.  I  am  giving  all  my  time  to  that  work. 
I  have  not  given  up  the  stable.  The  stable  is  still  there,  but  I 
have  a  man  in  charge.  It  don't  require  any  of  my  attention.  I 
took  a  civil  service  examination  in  April,  I  believe. 

Q.  And  you  failed  on  that?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether — 
I  didn't  get  on  the  list. 

Q.  And  that  means  that  you  failed?  A-  I  don't  think  I  did^ 
at  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  you  did?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  from  the  official  list,  35,  in  red  ink>  No. 
7,  John  Schlieman,  263  Franklin  avenue,  Brooklyn;  writing,  89; 
arithmetic,  63;  general  paper,  68;  experience,  63;  average,  66.7. 
Failed. 

Q.  You  took  a  second  examination,  did  you?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  The  second  examination  was  held  on  June  23,  1898.  The 
first  examination  was  held  April  11,  1898.  So  it  wms  about  two 
months  and  two  weeks  after  the  first  examination  when  you  took 
the  second?  A.  Well,  the  record  will  show  that.  I  don't  remem- 
ber how  long  it  was. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  read  from  the  record.  On  your  second  ex- 
amination vou  took  a  rating  of  72.20,  which  I  read  now:    Exam- 
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ination  held  June  23,  1898;  John  Schlieman,  263  Franklin  ave- 
nue; writing,  80;  arithmetic,  63;  general  paper,  68;  experience,  88; 
average,  72.20.     That  being  above  70,  you  passed. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  up  so  soon  as  two  months  and  two  weeks 
— less  than  two  months  and  two  weeks — how  did  you  come  up  so 
soon  for  second  examination? 
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The  Witness — How  I  came  up? 

Mr.  Moss — How  did  you  get  the  second  examiuation  as  soon 
as  that?    Whom  did  you  see  about  it? 
The  Witness — The  commissioners. 

« 

Q.  What  commissioners?    A.  The  civil  service  commissioners. 

Q.  Which  one  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  Mr.  Knox  and  I  saw 
Mr.  Dykman.  I  made  a  complaint  to  them  as  to  my  first  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Dykman  held  that  I  should  have  been  on  the  list,  ac- 
cording to  the  coi)y  of  the  examiuation  papers. 

Q.  You  heard  me  read  your  rating?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  official  entry  of  the  failure  at  the  first  examination? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  a  second  examination?  A.  I  did.  I  asked 
first  to  be  rerated,  which  I  was  entitled  to;  at  least  one  commis- 
sioner thought  so.  That  was  Commissioner  Dykman.  You  will 
*<oe  some  (juestions  there  that  I  ans'wered  very  properly  for  which 
I  got  no  credit. 

Mr.  Moss — On  your  second  examination  I  refer  to  your  arith- 
metic paper.  The  first  example  was  an  example  in  addition,  in 
which  you  had  one  figure  wrong  and  the  examiners  marked  you 
9  for  that  answer.  The  second  question  was,  "'  On  property  as- 
sessed at  $i.'7,(im).(U)()  plus  a  tax  of  .?4!»l',0()()  plus  is  levied.  What  is 
the  tax  rate?"  Your  answer  was  ''  Tax  rate,  5,''  which  is  marked 
"Failure.''  The  third  question,  a  lot  ,of  land  having  a  front  of 
25  feet  and  the  rear  23  feet,  has  a  depth  of  104  feet.  What  is  the 
the  area  of  the  lot?  The  front  lines  are  parallel  and  the  side  lines 
are  straight  lines.  The  answer  was  2,438  feet,  which  was  marked 
a  failure.  The  fourth  question :  "  On  a  lot  of  land  20  x  102  there  is 
a  house  running  back  5.5  feet,  with  an  extension  15  x  18.  What 
percentage  of  the  area  of  Ihe  lot  is  covered  by  the  house?  "  For 
that  you  received  a  mark  of  8,  the  answer  being  partially  correct. 
The  next  question  had  reference  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
house,  and  one  examiner  marked  you  8  and  the  other  9.  The 
sixth  question  w^as:  "  Find  the  tax  raised  at  1.95  on  property  as- 
sessed at  -1187,450."  The  answer  was  not  correct,  but  it  was  al- 
lowed at  8.  The  seventh  question:  "The  tax  raised  on  a  certain 
piece  of  property  is  |1,.347.87.  The  tax  rate  is  .f2.01.  What  is  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property?  "  The  answer  is  marked  "wrong," 
but  vou  were  allowed  bv  each  examiner  6.    The  total  on  the  arith- 
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metic  paper  was  57  per  cent,  marked  by  one  examiner  and  G9  by 
the  other.    That  would  be  an  average  of  Go. 

Q.  Was  any  particular  action  taken  by  the  commissioners  in 
allowing  you  the  second  examination?  A.  Well,  now,  I  really 
don't  know.  You  would  have  to  ask  the  commissioners  about 
that,  counselor.  I  only  know  I  applied  and  I  got  the  examina- 
tion. That  is  all  I  know.  I  have  been  assessing  the  Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  wards  in  Brooklyn.  That  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  my  property.  Wherever  I  found  that  a  raise 
was  justified  I  raised.  I  did  not  raise  very  much  in  my  district. 
My  district  was  well  assessed.  In  some  instances,  where  I  found, 
for  instance,  in  a  block  of  houses,  a  row-  of  houses,  built  alike, 
where  some  of  them  were  assessed  $500  less  than  others,  to  equal- 
ize it  I  straightened  it  out.  I  examined  about  24,000  pieces  in 
that  period  between  September  and  January.  There  are  a  great 
many  new  buildings  in  my  part. 

Q.  I  have  looked  over  several  pages  here  and  I  find  practically 
the  same  assessments:  .fl3,900,  $3,900;  $3,200,  $3,200;  $400,  $400; 
$3,600,  $3,G00;  long  lines  of  figures  of  that  character?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  did  not  seriously  depart  from  last  year's  figures.  Wherever 
I  found  that  the  assessed  valuation  was  up  to  what  any  property 
should  be  assessed  at,  I  left  it  alone. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  figures  printed  in  the  book  for  your  compari- 
son are  the  figures  for  1897;  1897  is  one  column,  1899  is  the  next 
column.  Do  you  know  why  the  figures  for  1898  were  not 
given?  A.  We  had  no,  taxes  in  189S  in  Brooklyn — Brook- 
lyn paid  no  taxes,  and  consequently  we  had  no  figures  for 
1898. 

Mr.  Feitner — There  was  no  assessment  made  for  1898.  That 
was  to  equalize. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  penalties  of  equalization?  A.  No,  it 
was  not  a  penalty.    No,  Brooklyn  paid  in  advance. 

Q.  But  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  Brooklyn  skipped  a 
year  of  taxes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  paid  in  advance.  There 
was  no  penalty  at  all. 

Q.  Brooklyn  also  had  its  values  kept  at  the  same  figures,  or  a 
slight  increase?  A.  Brooklyn  values  have  always  been  (that  is, 
you  can't  figure  on  the  percentage)  assessed  higher  than  New 
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York.  I  figured  on  no  percentago.  I  never  understood  anything 
ofTicially  of  any  percentage  that  Brooklyn  was  assessed  at.  UnofQ- 
cially,  the  rumor  has  been  there,  and  the  general  talk,  all  the  way 
from  70  to  S5  per  cent.  I  understood  in  New  York — from  com- 
mon rumor  I  have  heard  that  it  was  only  40.  That  is,  before  the 
consolidation, 

Q.  Forty?  That  is  the  lowest  figure  we  have  received  yet.  A. 
That  is  the  Brookh-n  end  of  it. 

Q.  A  Brooklyn  man  is  talking?  A.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  tax- 
payers in  Brooklyn,  counselor.  If  it  was  70  to  85  per  cent,  in 
P>rooklyn,  and  yon  have  not  raised  the  values,  them  are  you  as- 
sessing lii'ooklyn  at  the  full  value?  A.  I  assess  in  Brooklyn,  in 
my  district — the  property,  what  it  would  sell  for  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

Q.  ^^■llat  do  you  call  ordinary  circumstances?  A.  Well,  I  will 
demonstrate  it  to  you.  if  you  will  pirmit  me.  Say  I  buy  a  house 
to  day  for  f.l.OOO,  and  I  would  want  to  sell  it,  put  in  on  the  market 
a  month  from  now.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  I  couldn't  get  a 
purchaser  that  would  give  me  |.'i.700,  |3.800,  |.'">.000  for  it.  Any 
man  in  the  neighborhood  that  would  know  anything  about  real 
estate.  That  is.  provided  I  bought  it  at  its  full  market  value. 
That  is  what  I  would  r-all  in  ordinary  ciirumstances,  if  I  wanted 
to  force  the  sale.  In  Brooklyn  you  could  not  do  it  at  the  present 
time.    You  might  get  |4,0()0  or  |!4.200. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  have  kept  your  assessment  running  on 
the  books?    A.  I  kept  up  a  very  eoneervative  value  in  assessing. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  it  was  done  in  Brooklyn — very  con- 
servatively? A.  T  don't  know  what  was  done  before  I  was  ap- 
pointed.    I  am  only  responsible  for  what  I  did. 

Q.  It  was  this  year  conservative?  A.  It  was  conservative. 
That  is,  in  my  district.  I  know  nothing  about  it  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts, only  thofie  that  adjoin  me.  I  consulted  with  those  that 
adjoin  me.  I  know  what  they  were  doing.  I  had  no  instructions 
whatever  about  what  T  was  to  do  in  my  district.  My  superiors 
did  not  tell  me.  They  did  not  advise  me.  They  left  it  entirely 
to  me. 

Q.  Before^  you  started  out  upon  your  work,  did  Mr.  Feitner  sit 
down  with  you  and  say:  "Now,  ^Ir.  Schlieman,  I  am  going  to 
send  you  over  to  Brooklyn  to  assess  values,  and  before  you  go 
I  would  like  to  know  just  what  experience  you  have  had  in  Such 
buHitiPHB;"  tiid  he  do  that?  A,  t  want  to  Say  this  tn  Vou:  Be- 
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fore  1  was  appointed,  before  I  was  examined  by  the  civil  service 
commissioners,  1  underwent  an  examination  held  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  taxes  and  assessments,  of  which  Mr.  Feitner  is  presi- 
dent, and  they  passed  on  my  ability.  After  that  I  never  had  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Feitner  nor  anybody  else  belonging  to  the 
commission.  Long  prior  to  these  examinations  where  I  had  some 
little  trouble  with  the  civil  service  commissioners  1  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Feitner,  and  they  determined  that  I  was  able.  But  from 
that  time  on  I  have  had  no  consultation  with  them,  none  what- 
ever. Before  I  started  off  to  a  i)arti(ular  district  in  Brooklyn,  Mr. 
Feitner  did  not  ask  me  if  1  had  ever  had  any  experi- 
ence in  that  district.  Mr.  Bell  did  not  aske  me  if  I  had  had 
any  experience  in  that  district.  No  one  of  the  commissioners 
asked  me  that  question.  No  superior  officer  asked  me.  I  think 
one  of  them  knew  whether  I  had  had  any  experience  in  that  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Patterson.  He  knew  I  had  had  some  experience  there. 
I  don't  know  what  they  asked  any  other  deputy.  I  know  they 
didn't  ask  me.  I  never  heard  of  that  practice.  I  simply  was 
started  out  to  go  into  that  district  and  assess  it  as  best  I  could, 
and  in  which  I  own  some  properly  myself;  do  to-day.  T  did  not 
think  property  should  be  increased  in  value.  I  own  a  lour  story 
flat  in  Lexington  avenue.  That  is  the  first  volume  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  ward,  right  above  Nostrand.  I  had  to  assess  my  own 
property.  I  did  not  increase  it.  It  was  increased  two  years 
previous.  I  knew,  because  I  owned  property  in  that  very  dis- 
trict, that  property  was  assessed  high,  and  in  my  judgment  prop- 
erty ought  not  to  be  assessed  any  higher  than  it  was.  If  anything, 
it  should  be  reduced  because  it  is  not  easily  sold.  That  is  the 
view  I  had  when  I  went  out  in  that  district.  I  don't  knoAv 
whether  the  commissioners  knew  auylliing  about  it.  You  would 
have  to  ask  the  commissioners.  I  went  out  just  the  same  as  all 
.the  other  assessors  in  the  other  districts  did,  to  do  the  best  I 
could,  with  whatever  experience  I  had,  in  my  own  Avay. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  way  you  were  to  equalize  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation, was  it  not?  A.  Now,  that  burden  of  taxation — I  looked  at 
it  that  Jirooklyn  was  already  burdened  enough  with  taxation.  As 
a  proi»erty  owner  to  my  sorrow,  I  have  had  some  experience  there. 
I  know  that  Brooklyn  property'  is  well  assessed.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  sell  any  real  estate  in  Brooklyn,  and  has  been  for 
five  years — or  rent  it,  pven,  It  was  ray  idea,  as  a  property  owner 
in  that  very  district,  that  ecpializ-ing  would  li,avo  to  be  done  by 
putting  a  heavier  byvden  on  th?  otbpr  |3orough?i  thao  OH  Krook- 
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lyn.  Tljat  was  my  idea.  The  commissioners  did  not  tell  me  that. 
They  did  not  intimate  that  to  me.  There  were  no  instructions 
that  went  out,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  Brooklyn  was  not  to  be  in- 
creased. I  mean  to  say  that  all  that  delicate  work  of  adjusting; 
the  relations  between  the  different  boroughs  was  left  to  the  in- 
dividual assessors  in  their  districts;  to  the  deputies. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  that  district  in  Brooklyn?  A. 
Thirty-four  years. 

Q.  Jiave  you  heard  any  conii>laiuts  made  by  any  society  or 
organization  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  thai  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  the  borough  oi  .Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was  not 
high  enough?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  Do  yuu  know  the  name  of  that  association?  A.  The  Brook- 
lyn Tax  League,  it  is  called. 

Q.  Is  that  a  political  organization?  A.  ^^  ell.  yes;  it  is.  You 
might  call  it  a  political  organizaton. 

i}.  Identified  with  what  party?    A.  ^^■ith■the  Rei)ublican,  sure. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  stated  in  the  public  ])rints  that  this 
organization  proposed  to  take  the  question  into  the  courts?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  question  being  the  property  of  ihi-  borough  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  was  not  sufficiently  high  enough  valued? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  They  published  their  statement  every  off  and  on  in 
Brooklyn — in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  making  comparisons. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  get  .f 3.000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sr^ome  of  the  other  deputies  are  only  getting  ij^lJOO.  How 
did  you  get  .f 3,000?  Do  you  know  how  that  is  arranged?  A.  You 
will  have  to  ask  the  commissioners.  I  suppose  they  think  I  am 
worth  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Godley,  who  is  doing  that  nice  work  in  Long  Island  City, 
is  only  getting  .|],700.  as  I  remember  it.  TTow  is  that?  You  are 
getting  ^3.000.  What  is  the  difference?  Do  you  work  any  more 
thnn  he  does?    A.  Yon  will  have  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

Q.  How  many  pieces  did  you  examine?    A,  About  24,000. 

Mr.  Moss — He  said  he  examined  24,000. 

The  Chairman — Two  hundred  and  sixty-BJx  a  d^y.  At  ten 
liours'  work  a  day,  that  WQV^d  make  twenty-six  an  hour. 
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The  Witness — That  is  all  rip;ht.  When  I  am  in  (he  district — 
I  start  in  at  nine  and  work  nntil  night. 

The  Cliairnian — That  is  about  two  niinules  a  piece.  With  the 
number  of  new  buildings  going  up  there,  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  one  man  can  do  that  work. 

The  Witness — I  can. 

The  Chairman — Giving  two  minutes  time  on  the  average? 

The  ^^'itness — Say  in  my  district  you  have  got  a  TOO  foot  block. 
In  most  of  those  wards  that  I  have  they  are  very  long  blocks,  and 
it  is  all  residential  property.  1  am  right  on  the  border  of  it,  and 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  valuations.  The  clerk  would  take  the  field 
book  and  I  would  take  the  map.  I  would  start  on  the  corner  and 
ask  him  "  What  is  lot  number  so-and-so?  What  is  that?"  There 
is  a  row  of  houses,  perhaps  thirty  in  the  row.  They  are  all 
assessed  alike,  built  by  one  builder.  They  are  as  much  alike  as 
two  thumbs. 

The  Chairman — -You  mean  they  were  all  assessed  alike  before? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — I  thought  you  did  not  use  those  figures? 

The  Witness — I  did  to  a  certain  extent.    Whv,  certainlv. 

The  Chairman — You  used  the  former  assessment  as  a  guide,  to 
some  extent? 

The  "Witness — To  some  extent,  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  is  it  not?  A.  It  is,  under  certain 
conditions;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  ordinary  circumstances?  A.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions. Where  I  found  that  there  was  any  mistake  made,  I  made 
corrections. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  anybody  and  offer  to  buy  up  property,  telling 
them  that  you  had  fifty  or  sixty  carts  waiting,  like  Mr.  Godley 
did?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Godlev.  I  don't  know 
the  gentleman. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Feitner — The  conditiions  were  different. 

Q.  I  see  that  after  you  tftiled  on  your  first  civil  service  exami- 
nation, nevertheless  you  h  Ad  an  ajipointinent  in  the  tax  office.  A 
No,  no;  it  was  later  on  t'fian  that.    I  weiit  out. 
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Q.  You  bad  an  appointiueut  in  the  tax  office,  and  while  you 
had  that  appointment  you  took  your  first  civil  service  examina- 
tion?   A.  That  is  right.    We  were  temporarily  appointed,  first. 

Q.  How  did  that  come  about?  A.  After  an  examination  be- 
fore the  commissioners. 

Q.  You  were  examined  before  the  commissioners?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  guees  in  February.  On  the  3d  day  of 
February. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  examined  by  the  commissioners  in  1894? 

The  Witness— In  1894? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  and  that  after  that 


A.  1  didn't  know  any  of  the  commissioners  in  1894. 

Q.  Then  the  one  you  had  reference  to  was  1898?    A.  1898. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  you  had  reference  to?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was 
never  appointed  in  1894. 

Q.  You  were  examined  by  the  commissioners  in  February, 
1898?    A.  February,  1898. 

Q.  A  preliminary  examination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  satisfactory  to  them,  then?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  th(\v  appointed  you A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (continuing)  A  dei)uty  tax  commissioner  temporarily?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  they  do  that?  A.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  com- 
missioners. 

Mr.  Feitner — I  could  explain  that.    There   is  no   eligible   list. 
That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
The  Witness — I  took  the  place. 

Q.  You  took  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  applied  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \\'ho  were  your  backers  for  that  place?  a.  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  remember  this  minute  who  was  backing  me, 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  refer?  A.  I  was  sent  for  to  appear  in  the 
office. 

Q.  But  you  had  spoken  to  somebody  before  you  were  sent  for, 
had  you  not?    A.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  some  backers. 

Q.  Who  were  your  backers? 
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(Tilt?  answer  given  by  ihe  wiiiu  s.s  was  oide'red  by  the  cliairman 
to  be  striekeu  lioin  the  recoid.j 

Q.  Oh,  of  course  not.  Who  were  they?  A.  Now,  I  don't  re- 
member,   A  good  many  there. 

The  Chairman — You  must  not  be  impudent  ur  impertinent. 

The  W  itness— All  right. 

The  Chairman — That  is  an  insolent  and  impertinent  answer, 
and  if  it  is  repeated  again  we  shall  treat  you  with  the  considera- 
tion required. 

The  Witness — Very  well,  counselor. 

The  Chairman — The  stenographer  will  strike  that  answer  from 
the  record  and  you  will  answer  that  question.  You  must  under- 
stand, we  will  not  tolerate  any  insolence  from  ^ou  or  any  other 
witness.  I  give  you  that  warning  now  and  trust  that  you  will  not 
repeat  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question  over  again,  who  were  the  backers? 
A.  I  have  my  whole  district  behind  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  whole  district?  A.  The  district 
I  reside  in. 

Q.  Your  organization?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Fourth  assembly  dis- 
trict. 

Q.  Who  was  your  leader  in  your  organization?    A.  Mr.  Bouck. 

Q.  It  was  of  course  on  the  recommendation  of  that  district  that 
you  had  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  that  recommendation  you  got  your  preliminary  exam- 
ination?   A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  And  you  were  appointed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  holding  that  appointment  yuu  applied  for  a 
civil  service  examination  and  failed?  A.  I  claim  now  that  I 
didn't  fail,  counselor.  What  was  my  percentage,  if  you  will  please 
tell  there,  on  that  first  examination — as  long  as  you  dwell  on  that 
that  I  failed? 

The  Chairman — 67  or  something. 
Mr.  Moss— G6.7. 

Mr.  Fallows — I  would  like  to  ask  what  rating  he  was  given  for 
experience  on  that  first  examination. 

Mr.  Moss — 63.    Now  let  us  see  what  experience  he  had 
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Mr.  Fallows — 88,  on  tlic  stcuud  examination,  was  the  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  on  the  first  examination  before  the  civil  ser- 
vice commissioners  you  got  a  rating  of  63  for  experience,  and 
failed.  On  the  second  examination  jou  got  a  rating  of  88,  and 
with  that  rating  you  are  just  2  per  cent  and  a  fraction  above  the 
70. 

The  Witness — Do  you  consider  the  difference  there  in  the  rat- 
ing that  I  got  for  handwriting?  In  the  tirst  I  got  89,  and  in  the 
second  I  got  80.    I  wish  you  would  just  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Moss — Your  application  for  a  reexamination — you  seem  to 
have  forgotten  at  first  about  reexamination.  I  will  read  it  to  you. 
It  was  written  on  the  paper  of  the  department  of  taxes. 

"  DBrARTMENT  OF  TaXES  AND  ASSESSMENTS, 

''  City  of  New  York,  Borough  ob^  Brooklyn, 
"  Room  20,  Municipal  Building, 

"  May  17,  1898. 
"  Hon.  Charles  H.  Knox, 

"  Chairman  of  Civil  Service  Commission: 
"The  undersigned  deputy  tax  commissioner  of  the  borougD  of 
Brooklyn  icspeclluUy  appeals  from  the  rating  given  me  upon  an 
examiualion  lately  held  for  such  position.  I  request  the  honor- 
able board  of  civil  service  commissioners  that  my  paper  be  re- 
viewed or  that  a  further  examination  will  be  granted  to  me. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 

"  JOHN  SCHLIEMAN, 

"  Deputy  Tax  Commissioner  " 

The  Witness — That  is  right. 

Q.  You  signed  this  a  full  deputy?  Not  temporarily,  but  deputy 
tax  commissioner?    A.  That  is  all  right. 

Q.  And  you  got  your  second  examination  and  just  pulled 
through?  A.  You  will  find,  counselor,  that  in  the  first  examina- 
tion I  was  given  89  per  cent,  for  handwriting;  and  in  the  st^cond 
I  only  got  SO.  I  only  wanted  to  show  you  where  that  offset  comes. 
In  the  first  examination,  on  a  question,  if  I  remember  right,  which 
you  will  find  there,  if  you  have  the  paper — whether  machinery  in 
a  factory  is  real  or  personal  proi)erty,  I  said  it  was  personal.  I 
got  no  credit  for  it;  so 
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Q.  The  uaiiies  of  your  vouclu'is  on  your  application  are  Edward 
O.  Fly  11  u?    A.  Ye«,  sir. 

C    F.  D.  Orauier?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J.  H.  Boland?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  J.  A.  McCarty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  all  members  of  yuur  orgauizalion? 

The  Witness — Which  orgauizatiou? 

Mr.  Moss — Of  your  district? 

The  Witness — Whether  they  live  in  my  district? 

Mr.  Moss — Y'^es. 

A.  ^0,  they  do  not.    They  are  dilTereut  men. 

Q.  This  paper,  dated  June  23,  18SJS,  your  second  application — 
you  were  then  in  the  tax  office,  were  you  not?  A.  The  second  ap- 
plication— I  think  when  that  application  was  made  1  was  there 
still,  temporarily. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  still  there  temporarily?    A.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  so. 

Q.  Why  did  it  not  appear  upon  the  application  that  you  were 
in  the  tax  office  at  that  time?  (Showing  paper  to  witness.)  A. 
No;  I  think  I  was  out. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  out?  A.  I  think  the  payroll  would  show  that  I 
was  out.     It  was  made  on  June  23d,  wasn't  it? 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out?  A.  I  failed  to  get  on  the  list  and  I 
was  notified. 

Q.  A\'ere  you  dropped  from  your  temporary  appointment?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y^'ou  were?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  answered  the  question  and  said. 
"I  am  my  own  boss,"  right  there?    A.  Y''es,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  out?  A.  Well,  now,  I  don't  remember. 
The  records  would  show  that. 

Q.  The  records  would  show;  can  you  not  tell?  A.  Ko,  I  can- 
not. 

Q.  Were  you  out  one  week?    A.  More  than  that? 

Q.  Two  weeks?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Three?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Four?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Five?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Moss — Now  we  are  reaching  a  possibility. 
The  Witness— Well,  about  that. 
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Q.  About  five  weeks?    A.  Abont  "that. 

Mr.  Fallows — How  did  the  witness  have  the  right  to  use  the 
paper  of  the  tax  department  in  making  his  application  for  a  re- 
examination. 

The  Witness — That  I  will  explain  to  you.  It  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  explain.  That  application  to  the  civil  service  commission 
was  made  by  me  before  I  retired  from  the  tax  office. 

The  Chairman— What  is  the  date  of  it? 

The  Witness— That  will  show  it. 

Mr.  Moss— May  17th. 

The  Witness — Counselor,  if  you  will  porniit  me  to  make  this 
statement.    This  is  the  second  examination,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness— I  only  got  there,  what?  72  what? 

Mr.  Moss — Seventy-two  and  a  fraction. 

Thp  Witness — And  a  fraction.  I  was  told  there  because  I  took 
with  mo  when  leaving  the  room  the  paper  that  I  used  to  figure 
nut  the  arithmetic — I  was  mnrked  very  low,  there  being  no  proof, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  T  got  such  a  low  rating. 

By  IMr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  not  see  that  your  answers  are  wrong  on  your  arith- 
metic paper?  A.  That  is  what  I  was  told.  Some  of  them  are,  I 
guess. 

Mr.  Moss — They  are  badly  wrong. 

The  Witness — Some  of  them  are,  I  guess. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  most  important  thing  for  a  tax  commissioner  to 
be  able  to  figure?  A.  I  think  that  I  can  figure  out  mostly  any- 
thing that  appertains  to  my  office,  counselor. 

Mr.  Moss — Just  answer  that  question. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir, 

Q.  It  is  a  necessary  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  a  tax  commissioner  should  be  strong 
on  it  is  figures?  A.  Yes,  sir;  although  he  has  very  little  figuring 
to  do  at  that. 

Q.  He  ought  to  have?    A:  He  does  tiotj    it  is  Hot  any  part  ol 
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Q.  The  piopoiLioii  of  the  lot  that  is  covered  by  a  buililiuj,'  is 
iuipui'taut  ill  getting  at  the  value  of  that  lot,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  There  is  a  techiiical  error  there.  JNly  method  of  hguring  it 
is  ail  right.  1  think  there  watj  a  dilference  of  ten  feet  on  it  there; 
something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  A  dillerenee  of  ten  feet  in  the  assessment  of  the  lot  would 
mean  a  considerable  dillerenee  in  the  assessment,  would  it  not? 
A.  I  understand  that;  but  that  has  no  comparison  at  all. 

Q.  ^\■hen  you  are  assessing  a  plot  with  a  house  on  it  do  you  not 
have  to  see  how  much  of  the  plot  is  covered  by  the  house?  A. 
No,  sir.  You  assess  the  property  for  what  it  would  sell  for  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  don't  suppose  that  a  deputy  measures 
every  piece  of  ground.  We  have  maps  that  show.  But  the  map 
don't  show  the  size  of  the  building.  Y^ou  have  got  to  get  that  off 
the  insurance  map  in  the  department;  but  you  don't  take  that. 
It  would  take  an  express  w'agon  to  cart  it;  to  carry  it.  If  I  do 
not  know  what  the  proportion  of  the  lot  is  that  is  covered  by  the 
building,  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  judge  between  the  un- 
occui)icd  land  and  the  occupied  land;  none  whatever.  I  estimate 
the  amount  of  ground  that  is  built  on.  It  would  not  be  alike 
in  any  one  case,  hardly.    Y^ou  take  one  plot 

Q.  We  will  say  we  have  a  lot  of  ground  with  a  house  on  it,  a 
residence,  if  you  like,  irregularly  built;  and  you  are  going  to 
assess  that  plot  of  ground.  How  W'ill  you  go  to  work  to  do  it? 
Give  me  all  the  considerations  that  would  enter  into  your  judg- 
ment? 

The  Witness — Y"ou  want  to  know  how  I  would  assess  a  house 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  plot  of  ground? 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  you  how  you  Avould  assess  a  plot  of  ground 
with  a  house  on  it  built  in  an  irregular  shape.  I  want  all  the 
circumstances  that  yon  w^ould  take  into  consideration  in  getting 
at  the  value. 

A.  I  would  certainly  consider  what  the  house  would  sell  for 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Q.  How  would  you  know  what  the  house  would  sell  for?  A.  I 
would  get  that  information. 

Q.  How?  A.  By  asking  any  real  estate  dealer  or  anybody  liv- 
ing in  1he  neighborhood;  getting  the  asking  price  of  the  property 
— and  that  don't  always  establish  the  price. 

Q.  That  don't  always  establish  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  put  in  there  to  give  a  judgment  that  is  to  hold?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  own  investigation?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  my  judg- 
ment. 

(J.  IJuw  will  you  go  to  work  to  satisfy  your.self  so  that  you 
will  have  a  judgment?  A.  I  will  take  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  building  and  the  value  of  the  lot.  I  will  get  the  value 
of  the  building  by  the  investigating;  if  necessary,  go  through  the 
building.  It  is  not  always  nccessaiy.  In  a  new  building  it  is. 
In  an  old  building  you  couldn't  get  admittance,  hardly.  They  are 
all  assessed  alike.  I  would  not  be  guided  by  the  assessment  of 
the  previous  year;  not  always;  to  a  certain  extent.  I  would  look 
at  the  building.  I  would  get  what  information  1  could;  informa- 
tion that  I  can  get  of  any  real  estate  dealer  in  the  district.  I  get 
it  Irom  real  estate  dealers  and  speculators,  aud  at  sales.  I  use 
my  judgment  finally,  but  I  get  the  infornuition  first. 

ii.  Here  is  a  block  of  little  residences,  and  each  house  is  built 
on  a  different  plan,  and  this  house  is  different  from  the  other 
house  in  its  shape  and  size.  How  are  you  going  to  work  to  esti- 
nuite  properly  that  little  house?  A.  By  taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  in  the  building  and  the  expense  of  erecting  it.  If 
a  building  cost  $10,000  to  build,  it  is  worth  more  than  one  that 
cost  five. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  thing  you  will  consider?  A.  The  ground 
as  well. 

(2.  The  amount  of  ground  that  is  covered?  A.  The  amount  of 
ground,  certainly.  If  a  man  has  a  100  by  a  100,  his  cost  more 
than  a  smaller  one. 

Q.  The  proportion  of  the  lot  that  is  covered?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  make  a  difference?  A.  The  size  of  the  house. 
You  can  build  a  40-foot  house  as  cheap  as  you  can  a  20. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  consider?  A.  I  think  that  would 
about  cover  it. 

Q.  Now  you  have  given  all  the  considerations,  have  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  all  you  could  do  in  trying  to  get  at  the 
value  of  a  piece  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  assessment?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  have  done,  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  every  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  showing  the  size  of  the  house  on  the 
lots,  on  your  maps?  A.  In  some  of  our  maps  you  will  ^nd  it  here. 
Tn  rmr  field  book, 
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Q.  Showing  the  size  of  the  house?  A.  In  a  great  many  of  them, 
yes  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  show  me  one?  There  is  a  page.  Show  me  one?  A, 
Here  you  are;  right  here. 

Q.  What  does  that  show?  A.  Size  of  a  house,  25  by  50,  such 
entries  are  there  on  that  page.  They  are  all  alike.  It  comes  up 
to  here.    There  is  one  40  by  68.    Now  go  on  the  next  page. 

Q.  How  many  cases  on  that  page  did  you  find?  A.  Those 
houses  are  very  nearly  all  assessed  alike,  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Moss — Here  is  one  on  that  page,  50  by  150. 

The  Witness — Those  field  books  are  not  completed,  because  it 
it  the  first  year  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  to  go  and 
get 

Q.  If  your  own  field  books  are  not  completed,  and  you  rely  on 
them,  then  the  man  whose  house  is  measured  is  comparatively 
at  a  disadvantage  alongside  of  the  man  whose  house  is  not 
measured  on  your  books?  Does  he  get  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage?   A.  No;  he  is  assessed. 

Q.  If  you  have  the  information  about  his  house  on  the  book 

A,  Here  is  most  of  them. 

Q.  (continuing)  And  not  the  information  about  the  other  house, 
how  can  you  do  justice?  A.  Now,  if  you  see  a  row  of  houses,  and 
they  are  all  one  depth,  you  can't  do  any  injustice  if  you  know 
that  one  house  would  sell  for  a  certain  figure  and  the  other  is 
similar  or  exactly  alike. 

Q.  You  found  one  on  that  page?    A.  You  may  find  one  there. 

Mr.  Fallows — I  notice  here  is  an  entire  page  without  an  entry 
on  it.    Here  is  another  page? 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  whole  pages  where  there  is  no  size  of  house  given? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  do  justice,  where  you  have  one  man  with  his 
house  carefully  plotted,  and  a  whole  lot  of  men  with  no  plotting 
at  all?  A.  You  will  find  those  entries  that  you  find  here — for 
instance  the  one  you  refer  to  is  a  case  where  a  protest  was  made 
for  a  reduction  of  asseestnent. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  the  size  of  the  house  gets  dti  the  biJOk?  A, 
Yes)  Bir;  the  deputy  goea  aM  makM  A  ire-iflij^utj^^Mtt;  atiii  Ua  itnm 
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pares  that  very  same  house  with  the  property  in  the  surrounding 
neij^hborhood. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  where  a  man  protests  that  he  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  exact  measurement  of  his  house?  A.  Oh,  no.  As  I  told 
you  before  the  field  books  are  not  completed. 

Q.  You  do  not  take  the  man  into  your  confidence  beforehand? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  figures  you  put  down  are  the  figures  that  hold?  A. 
No,  oh,  no.    There  is  an  appeal  to  the  commission. 

Q.  If  they  do  not  appeal  from  the  figures  that  hold A.  Yes, 

sir;  certainly. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  given  us  all  you  do  in  getting  the  value  of  the 
property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  applications  for  a  reduction  in  your  district? 
A.  Two  hundred  and  six,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  many  have  been  allowed?    (No  answer). 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  an  easy  or  difficult  matter  to  appraise  a 
piece  of  real  property?  A.  Under  certain  conditions  it  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter.    Under  others  it  is. 

Q.  Under  your  experience,  in  what  you  have  done  there?  A. 
In  some  it  is. 

Q.  You  consider  that  if  you  could  appraise  a  piece  of  property 
in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  it  would  be  rather  easy?  A.  No,  I 
don't  say  that  you  could  appraise  a  piece  of  property  in  two 
minutes  and  a  half.    No  man  alive  could  do  that. 

Q.  In  how  many  cases  did  you  enter  the  property  to  inspect 
it,  of  the  24,000?    A.  Only  in  new  buildings. 

Q.  How  many?  A.  I  think  I  have  got  five  hundred  and  some 
odd  new  buildings  in  my  district. 

Q.  Out  of  24,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  other  cases  you  simply  stood  upon  the  street? 
A.  Walked  along  the  sidewalk. 
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WILLIAM  F.  GKELL,  bt'iug  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  have  produced  some  statements  in  obedience  to  the  sub- 
poena and  here  is  one  of  the  JJeadleston  cK:  W'oertz  Company  fur 
1898.  Total  gross  assets,  including  real  estate  at  their  actual 
value,  $l,li75,U71:.GU,  of  which  real  estate  is  $502,151);  personal 
property,  $712,921.01);  capital  stock  actually  paid  in — all  of  the 
stock — $99U,Ut)U,  which  was  issued  for  good  will.  The  real  and 
personal  property  was  acquired  together  by  the  corporation  at 
its  organization  by  the  issue  of  its  securities  and  obligations,  and 
cannot  be  separated,  as  there  is  no  estimate  of  the  amount  paid 
for  each.  Indebtedness  in  detail;  notes  payable,  $520,UU0;  debts 
secured  by  bonds  and  mortgage,  |7UU,U00;  unpaid  bills,  $1,626.08; 
total  indebtedness,  $1,224,626.68.  Assessed  value  of  real  estate, 
$562,150.  Amount  invested  in  the  stocks  of  other  corporations 
which  are  taxed  upon  their  capital,  $7,000.  No  United  States  se- 
curities. The  stock  of  the  company  has  no  market  value.  The 
assets,  apart  from  the  real  estate,  which  is  already  taxed  at  the 
assessed  value  of  $502,150,  consists  mainly  of  property  without 
any  marketable  value,  and  with  very  little  value  apart  from  the 
business.  They  include  old  accounts,  chattel  mortgages,  notes, 
etc..  to  a  very  large  amount,  of  which  very  little  will  ever  be  real- 
ized. The  company  protests  against  the  imposition  of  any  tax 
upon  its  personal  property,  inasmuch  as  its  actual  liabilities 
largely  exceed  the  actual  value  of  its  assets,  less  the  assessed 
value  of  its  real  property.  Assessment  fixed  at  $15,000.  (Irell, 
Feitner,  Salmon.  A.  There  is  a  statement  in  this  case  of  personal 
property  by  itself,  a  special  statement  of  personal  property;  there 
is  the  line. 

Q.  According  to  this  statement  the  amount  of  personal  prop- 
erty is  $712,924.00.  The  amount  of  notes  payable  is  $520,000. 
The  amount  of  unpaid  liills  is  $4,020.08.  The  amount  of  bonds 
and  mortgages  is  $700,000.  The  amount  invested  in  the  stocks  of 
other  eor])i)rations  not  taxable  is  $7,(MI(I.  So  upon  tlnit  state- 
ment there  would  apparently  be  a  deficit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  fix  it  at  $15,000.  How  ddd  you  do  that?  A.  I 
told  you  yesterday  that  often  it  would  be  the  case,  in  case  they 
had  not  anything  to  show  we  would  request  them  to  consent  to 
something.  That  is  not  marked  by  consent.  That  might  have 
been  overlooked.    They  did  not  appeal  from  that. 
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Q.  Here  is  the  William  A.  Miles  &  Company  brewery,  sliowinj? 
gross  assets  of  $201,416.85;  capital  stock  of  $150,000;  personal 
property  of  |144,450;  and  charged  against  that  are  three  mort- 
gages, amounting  to  $180,000;  bills  payable,  $20,009.41;  outstand- 
ing bills  !ind  open  accounts,  $7,r)f)5.48;  making  a  total  indebted- 
ness of  $207,074.89.  A  statement  that  the  stock  has  no  market 
value  whatever,  as  none  of  it  has  ever  been  bought  or  sold.  The 
company  protests  against  the  imposition  of  any  tax  upon  its  per- 
sonal property,  as  its  assets  are  less  than  the  assessed  value  of 
its  real  estate  and  less  than  its  liabilities.  The  amount  fixed 
there  is  $5,000,  not  by  consent  but  fixed.  How  did  you  fix  $5,000 
after  that  statement?    A.  The  same  as  the  other. 

Q.  The  same  reason,  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.    On  request. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  protest  against  the  imposition  of  any  tax 
there?  A.  Well,  we  very  often  do  that;  yes,  sir.  Nevertheless 
they  stand  for  something. 

Q.  William  A.  Miles  &  Company  for  1899  is  fixed  in  the  same 
way,  $15,000,  although  the  statement  shows  an  apparent  deficit 
of  nearly  $2,000?    A.  The  idcMitiral  one.    The  same  as  the  other. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  it  is  identical  with  the  other?  A.  Not  identical; 
but  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  holding  part;  the  consenting  part. 

Q.  The  Beadleston  &  Woerz  Company  for  this  year  is  assessed 
at  the  same  figure,  $15,000,  on  substantially  the  same  statement. 
I  show  it  to  you.    A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

Q.  Now  I  will  read  to  you  the  assessment  of  1898  of  the  various 
breweries : 

Colonial  brewery,  $1,000. 

H.  Kohler,  assessment  fixed  at  $10,000.  "I  consent  to  pay." 
Signed  by  Salmon — II.  Kohler  &  Company,  yes;  signed  by  Edwin 
C.  Sheehy,  a  commissioner  of  taxes,  Grell  &  Thomas.  I  do  not 
see  Mr.  Feitner's  signature  there.  Is  that  the  matter  about  which 
there  was  an  appeal,  with  trouble?  A.  I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea.  I  cannot  tell  from  anything  there;  nothing  here;  evidently 
not. 

Q.  Here  is  a  statement  of  Thomas  Conville  Brewing  Company, 
for  1899,  that  has  got  into  the  wrong  bundle;  amount  fixed  "O; 
Grell,  Salmon  and  Feitner."    Is  that  right?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Statement  for  1898  on  J.  Everard  breweries.  The  endorse- 
ment on  that  is  "  Assessment  fixed  at  $54,000.  Feitner,  Grell,  Sal- 
mon''— the  same  last  year.    Is  that  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  ClauBon  &  Price  Brewinj,^  Coinijany  for  181)8;  the  assessment 
is  tixed  at  ^11,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  right?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  The  Consumers'  Brewing  Company — that  is  the  one  in  which 
jou  were  an  officer — fixed  for  1898  at  ^6U,U0U?  I  should  have 
said,  an  employee —    A.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Moss — I  see  four  commissioners  on  that. 

The  witness — The  top  one,  I  guess,  is  pencil,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  your  own  signature.  That  is  all  right.  Here 
is  the  Thomas  Conville  Brewing  Company  for  181)8;  assessment 
originally  hxed  at  $35,U00,  and  reduced  to  $15,000,  with  the  name 
of  Joseph  A.  Spratt,  attorney.  No.  6  Wall  street,  endorsed  on  it. 
There  is  this  statement  attached  to  it:  ''  The  present  value  of  the 
stock  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  since  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  dispose  of  any.  In  the  past  four  years  the  business 
has  been  gradually  retarded  by  the  financial  depression  and  scar- 
city of  money,  and  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  business  re- 
quired large  sums  of  cash  money  to  be  advanced  to  customers, 
without  interest.  The  latter  fact  has  been  more  apparent  since 
the  passage  of  the  Eaines  law  in  1896,  and  its  amendment  in  1897. 
The  increase  of  liquor  tax  to  |800  has  made  it  impossible  for  th'^ 
retail  dealers  to  pay  for  their  own  license,  and  the  company,  in  aL 
endeavor  to  save  the  money  heretofore  advanced  to  customers, 
by  keeping  them  togethei',  until  the  existing  conditions  improve, 
and  also  to  hold  the  trade,  are  compelled  to  advance  this  money, 
and  the  return  for  the  amount  advanced  and  profit  on  sales  is  en- 
tirely speculative.  In  connection  with  these  facts  more  money  is 
and  has  been  required  for  signs,  advertisements  and  gratuities 
in  every  direction." 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  reducing  that  from  |35,000 
to  $15,000?  A.  Evidently  the  party  complained  about  the  high 
assessment,  being  a  consent  in  1898,  and  it  was  reduced  from 
thirty-five  to  fifteen. 

Mr.  Moss — according  to  the  statement  it  would  appear  that  the 
company  had  a  deficit. 
The  AVitnese — That  is  true. 
Mr.  Moss— And  yet  you  fix  it  at  $15,000? 
The  Witness — That  is  a  consent,  as  I  stated  before. 
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Mr.  Moss— The  sLaLement  ior  16'Jb  of  the  Emerald  &  Phoenix 
Brewing  Company  of  New  Yorii,  assessment  fixed  at  $80,0UU; 
Salmon,  Grell  and  Feitner.  M.  Grohs'  fcsons  for  18U8  hxed  at  $10,- 
UUO.  Jacob  Hotlman  Brewing  Company,  for  1898,  assessment 
fixed  at  $1U,U0U.  J.  C.  G.  iiupfel  Brewing  Company,  for  1898, 
assessment  fixed  at  $35,0UU.  John  Kress  Brewing  Company,  for 
1898,  assessment  fixed  at  $30,00U;  and  upon  that  statement  is 
thiti:  "  The  disastrous  times  and  high  license  fees  during  the  last 
year  have  compelled  many  of  our  places  to  close,  the  mortgages 
on  which  and  running  accounts  became  total  losses.  The  cost  of 
materials  used  increased  and  competition  decreased  the  prices 
obtained  for  beer.  Owing  to  these  conditions  business  was  not 
so  profitable,  and  the  above  figures  will  enable  you  to  arrive  at 
exact  estimate  of  the  actual  value  of  stock."  The  assets  of  that 
company  are  $T87,U52.91.  Assessment  fixed  at  $30,01)0.  State- 
ment of  V.  Loehr's  Gambrinus  Brewing  Company  for  1898;  assess- 
ment fixed  at  $5,000  by  consent.  Edward  C.  JSheehy's  name  ap- 
pears on  it.  The  1898  statement  of  the  Babst  Brewing  Company, 
$8,000  by  consent.  There  is  a  statement  that  the  stock  has  no 
aclual  value.  George  Kinglcr  cV:  Company  for  1898;  assessment 
fixed  at  $50,000.    Statement  on  the  bottom:  "•  Eitch,  consents." 

The  Chairman — \\  ill  you  explain  this  to  me?  Here  is  one — 
the  Conville  Brewing  Company,  whose  figures  show  that  their 
debts  exceed  their  assets  by  $58,000,  and  yet  they  consent  to  be 
assessed  at  $15,000. 

The  Witness — They  were  assessed — they  consented  last  year  at 
seventy-five,  and  upon  complaint  we  reduced  it  to  fifteen. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Could  the  department,  if  the  persons  or  incorporations 
swore  that  their  liabilities  exceeded  their  assets — could  they,  un- 
less they  had  the  consent  of  the  persons,  or  corporations  so  swear- 
ing in  the  statements,  tax  them  for  personal  property?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  compromises  are  often  made  by  the  tax  department  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  city  financially?  A.  We  do  the 
best 

Q.  And  in  this  instance,  if  the  department  had  not  accepted  the 
compromise  upon  the  sworn  statement  of  this  brewery,  the  city 
would  not  have  received  any  benefit  at  all,  or  any  tax  at  all?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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i.).  Ill  tliis  case  llitv  rccciNctl  laxcs  on  .fin, 000  porsonnl  jji-op- 
erty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — I  cannot  understand  why,  if  they  had  no  per- 
sonal property,  they  consent  to  any  tax  being  placed. 

The  AVitness — They  are  usually  pretty  good  natured.  The 
breweries  didn't  care 

The  Chairman — Is  that  limited  to  the  breweries? 

The  Witness — No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fallows: 

Q.  Is  it  through  being  good  natured  that  they  are  willing  tc 
make  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  city  government  of  the 
amount  taxed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  They  fix  that  amount,  and  not  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do 
it. 

Q.  If  you  attempted  to  fix  the  amount  there,  it  would  be  noth- 
ing, would  it  not,  under  those  sworn  statements?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  they  put  the  amount  |5,000  and  tell  you  that  they 
will  pay  taxes  on  .|5,000?    A.  They  are  satisfied  with  it. 

Q.  Y^ou  have  no  part  in  that  agreement?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  You  must  accept  the  sworn  statement  which  is  made  by  any 
person  or  corportion?    A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  You  cannot  go  outside  of  that,  can  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  not  the  way  you  testified  yesterday. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  not  the  way  Mr,  Sheehy  testified  the  other 
day. 

The  Witness— I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Moss — Your  testimony  the  other  day  was  that  you  judged 
of  these  people,  whether  they  were  telling  the  truth  or  not.  If 
you  would  put  a  tax  on  and  let  them  reduce  it  if  they  could. 

The  Witness — That  is  a  misunderstanding  on  your  part.  I 
meant  a  nonresident  corportion. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Is  it  not  so  with  all  personal  taxes,  you  put  on  what  you 
think  is  right?    If  you  think  the  people  are  not  telling  the  truth 
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you  put  on  what  you  think  is  right,  and  then  throw  the  burden  on 
thern  of  getting  it  reduced  afterwards?  A.  We  do  that  where 
there  is  no  appearance. 

Mr.  Moss— The  statement  of  Smith  &  Schwmionfhigel  for  1898 
is  $1(),()0()  with  the  endorsement,  ''  We  consent  to  .'SlO.OOO,  amount 
for  1898;  Guggenheimer,  Untermyer  &  Marshall,"  and  this  state- 
ment shows:  Gross  assets  |210,00U  plus;  liabilities  |290,0t)0  plus. 
In  fact,  1  would  say  generally  that  I  think  in  all  these  statements 
I  have  read — all  that  my  eye  has  caught — the  apparent  liabili- 
ties were  greater  than  the  apparent  assets.  The  David  Steven- 
son Brewing  Company  for  1898,  apparent  assi-ts  .f  ly30(>.000;  ap- 
parent liabilities  |l,r)()(»,0()();  assessment  lixed  at  |o,0()0.  The  F. 
&  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Company,  statement  f«)r  1898,  apparent 
assets  .|1,5T7,000,  of  which  .|1, 12:5,000  plus  is  personal  property; 
capital  stock  actually  paid  in  |()50,000;  indebledness  in  detail 
$1,130,101.23,  showing  an  ai)parent  excess  of  indebtedness  over 
personal  property.  "  We  consent  to  |90,000;  assessment  fixed  at 
190.000  by  consent;  reduced  from  !i;i00,000."  Statement  for  1898 
of  the  Henry  Elias  Brewing  Company;  assessment  fixed  at 
120,000.  The  gross  assets  are  .1i;277,000  plus,  of  which  ."!{!l3o,000  is 
personal  property,  and  the  api)arent  indebtedness  is  r|21T,000  plus. 
The  assessment  is  fixed  at  |20,000.  Statement  of  Smith  &  Schwan- 
antlugel  for  1899;  the  assessment  fixed  at  $10,000.  The  David 
Stevenson  Brewing  Company  for  1899;  the  assessment  fixed  at 
nothing. 

Mr.  Fallows — On  this  statement  that  you  handed  me  of  the 
F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Company  I  find  that  this  is  called  for: 
"  Indebtedness  in  detail,"  and  ihe  answer  to  that  is:  "  For  ma- 
terials, expenses  of  business  and  borrowed  money,  :5i'l,13(),101.23." 
Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  get  any  further  detailed  state- 
ment by  your  commission? 

The  Witness — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Moss — That  ie  more  detailed  than  most  of  these  that  I  have 
read.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  as  much  as  detail  as  that,  in 
the  majority  of  these  returns. 

Mr.  Fallows — Do  we  understand  that  that  complies  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  where  it  calls  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
expenses? 

The  Witness — We  are  forced  to  take  it  by  law.  We  are  forced 
to  take  it,  lawfully. 

Mr.  Fallows — Under  the  present  law  you  cannot  ask  for  a 
further  detailed  statement? 
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The  Witness— We  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Fallows — Do  you  do  it? 

The  Wituess — We  do  at  times;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fallows — Have  you  done  it  in  that  case? 

The  ^Vituess — No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Fallows — There  is  a  large  indebtedness  there,  over  a  uiilliou 
dollars? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  not  done  it  in  any  of  these  cases  that  I 
have  read  to  you. 

The  Wituess — Probably  not.    There  are  not  so  many  here. 

Mr.  Fallows— Why  not? 

The  Wituess — I  don't  know  why  not.  Usually  the  statement  as 
it  is  is  pretty  complete. 

Mr.  Fallows — Do  you  consider  that  is  pretty  complete — that  of 
Schaefer's?    Look  at  that  item  there. 

The  Witness — W^e  take  that  for  granted,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Moss — I  notice  that  the  David  Stevenson  Company  was  as- 
sessed at  15,000  last  year  and  nothing  this  year.  The  George 
Ringler  Company  was  assessed  at  nothing  this  year.  The  Pabst 
Brewing  Company  was  assessed  at  only  |5,500  this  year.  The 
Loehrs  Gambrinus  Company  was  assessed  at  -fS.OOO  this  year. 
The  John  Kress  Company  was  assessed  at  $7,000  this  year.  The 
H.  Kohler  Company  for  1899  at  |10,000  by  consent.  The  Hupfel 
Company  for  1899,  $39,600.  The  Jacob  Hoffman  Company  for 
1899,  $10,000.  M.  Groh's  Sons  assessed  at  nothing  for  1899.  The 
James  Everard  breweries  assessed  at  $45,000  for  1899.  The  Em 
erald  cV:  Phoenix  Brewing  Company  assessed  at  .|;:{(),0()0  for  1S!M». 
The  Henry  Elias  Brewing  Company  assessed  at  $20,000  in  1899. 
The  Colonial  brewery,  $1,000  for  1899.  The  Clauson  &  Price 
Brewing  Company  $4,000  for  1899, 

Q.  I  notice  that  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  assessed  valuation 
in  a  number  of  these  breweries,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  tabu- 
late them.  How  does  that  come  about?  A.  I  haven't  noticed 
the  list  this  year. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  all  the  brewing  corporation  papers?  A. 
Pretty  near — as  much  as  we  could  find.  This  is  the  whole  thing, 
this  statement,  what  we  act  on.  That  is  what  the  tax  is  levied 
upon.  There  is  no  personal  inspection.  We  do  not  send  any 
deputies  to  these  breweries  to  inspect  them.  We  just  rely  upon 
the  printed  statements  and  their  answers  as  they  send  them  Id 
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All  that  we  have  found,  upon  which  to  make  the  assessment,  i« 
what  is  contained  in  these  statements.  The  law  forces  «8  to  take 
tliese  statements. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  this  is  all  you  have?  Everythino^  in  re- 
jE^ard  to  corporations?  A.  There  might  be  some  more.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  understand  that  we  are  not  necessarily  finding  fault 
with  you  when  we  ask  these  questions?  It  is  largely  a  question 
of  whether  the  system  is  right?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Whether  it  needs  any  amending?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  amendment  that  you  would  suggest  in  this  mat- 
*:er  of  corporation  taxes?  A.  Well,  at  times  there  might  be  more 
strict  terms. 

Q.  W'hat?  A.  Of  corporations. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  them?  In  what  way?  A.  Different 
ways;  more  explicitness  I  should  prefer  as  to  details  of  debts,  etc. 
I  think  we  should  have  some  power,  or  wo  should  exercise  some 
power  to  go  into  the  establishments  and  see  what  personal  prop- 
erty is  there. 

Q.  While  we  are  looking  at  these  returns  I  have  a  few  others 
that  I  think  we  can  read  in  a  few  minutes.  A  statement  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York,  personal  assessment 
fixed  at  f6,507,3U().  That  is  for  1899.  Last  year  assessed  at  ;g!4,- 
540,000.  Equitable  Gas  Light  Company  of  New  York  for  1898, 
1500,000,  by  consent.  1899,  nothing.  Why  was  it  assessed  at 
f!500,000  last  year  and  nothing  this  year?  A.  Because  they  are 
not  in  existence.  It  is  consolidated  into  the  Consolidated  Gaa 
Company. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  read  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  $6,- 
507,300  for  this  year,  and  |4,540,000  for  last  year. 

The  Witness — That  is  where  you  get  your  increase,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Moss— That  is  where  $500,000  of  it  comes  in. 

The  Chairman — That  is  not  correct.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company.  That  is  a  part  of  the  New  Amster- 
dam. The  Equitable  and  East  River  Gas  Companies,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  consolidated  into  the  New  Amsterdam. 

Q.  If  the  Equitable  Company  was  assessed  for  1898  at  f  500,000, 
and  is  now  in  the  New  Amsterdam  Company,  how  does  it  come 
♦bat  thiB  yeat"  the  New  Amstefdam  Compaiiy  Is  asSeMed  at  only 
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^250.000?     A.  I  haven't  ^^ot  tlioir  assessinont  for— what  is  that? 
1898?     Have  jou  got  the  assessment  for  1898  there? 

Mr.  Feitner — The  E(iiiitable,  you  see,  is  ''  by  consent." 

Mr.  Moss— For  1898  it  was  by  consent.  For  1898  the  New 
Amsterdam  Company  was  assessed  at  nothing.  For  1898  the 
Equitable  Company  wa«  assessed  at  $500,000. 

Mr.  Feitner — "  By  consent." 

Mr.  Moss — It  has  now  gone  into  the  New  Amsterdam  Company, 
and  yet  for  1899  the  New  Amsterdam  Company  is  only  assessed 
at  $250,000.  That  is  what  we  want  you  to  explain.  How  docB 
1500.000  become  |250,000? 

The  Witness — The  figures  ought  to  sliow.  The  figures  will 
show  you.  I  think  that  they  hadn't  ought  to  be  assessed  at  any- 
thing. 

Q.  It  shows  upon  its  face  that  it  ought  not  to  be  assessed  any- 
thing?    A.  That  is  consent  then. 

Q.  Yet  your  department  got  an  assessment  of  $500,000  out  of 
one  of  the  component  companies  last  year,  which  is  now  in  the 
main  company?  A.  I  don't  recollect  last  year's,  unless  you  can 
show  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Moss — With  all  the  increase  by  consolidation  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  one-half  on  the  property  of  one  company  that  went  into 
the  consolidation. 

Tte  Witness— That  is  1899.     Have  you  1898  there? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  the  $500,000  was  by  consent.  But  do  people 
consent  as  a  rule  for  what  they  are  not  liable  to  pay? 

The  Witness — A  good  many  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  succeed  in  getting  them  lo  do  that?  A.  Either 
by  request,  or  they  offer  themselves  to  pay  something. 

Q.  They  olTer  to  do  it  themselves?  When  they  offer  lo  pay  on 
a  certain  amount  is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  trouble 
that  you  might  make  them?     I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  ought  to  know  if  you  are  one  of  the  ccunmissioners.  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  when,  on  the  state- 
ment which  you  say  you  must  take,  it  appears  that  the  company 
has  no  pi-operty,  they  come  before  you  and  consent  to  ])ay  on 
$500,000?  A.  It  might  be  that— that  they  are  afraid  of  being 
hauled  up.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  some  power  over  them?    A,  I  presume  so. 
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Mr.  Feitner — 1  want  to  say  that  the  Equitable  Company  four 
years  ago  certioraried  and  defeated  us,  and  wiped  off  tlie  whole 
assessment — four  or  five  years  ago;  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
are  consenting  now. 

Mr.  Moss — That  was  not  so  when  ihey  were  assessed  for 
1500,000? 

Mr.  Feitner — Xo,  they  were  assessed,  I  say,  and  the  whole  as- 
sessment was  wiped  otT.     That  is  the  reason  it  is  so  now. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10..">0  a.  m.,  Thursday, 
June  15,  1899,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  20:i  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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Thursday,  June  15,  1899. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  No.  203  Broad- 
waj,  city  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Costello,  Wilson, 
Hoffman  and  Bolond. 

GEORGE  W.  McCLUSKY,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly 
sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  and  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  in  command  of  the  detective  bureau  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. I  have  not  in  my  possession,  nor  did  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion, a  fund  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  bucket  shop  keepers. 
I  think  when  I  first  took  command  |125  was  turned  over  to  me 
by  ex-Chief  McCulIagh.  There  was  some  men  investigating  the 
bucket  shops  then,  and  I  believe  there  was  such  a  fund,  which 
was  turned  over  through  the  regular  way. 

Q.  A  balance  of  money  that  had  been  in  the  department  for 
that  purpose?  A.  I  can't  answer  that;  I  don't  know  whether  that 
was  a  balance,  or  where  it  came  from.  That  money  was  used  in 
the  getting  of  evidence  against  bucket  shops.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  money  came  from,  or  who  contributed  the  money.  I 
am  not  clear  now;  it  was  when  I  resumed  control  there,  and  I 
know  there  was  some  question  about  how  we  could  handle  that 
money,  which  we  eventually  did  through  the  board  of  police  com- 
missioners. I  never  knew  anything  about  it  being  the  remainder 
of  a  fund  that  came  from  the  stock  exchange.  I  never  heard  it 
was.  I  merely  know  it  was  a  fund  of  money  that  was  to  be  used 
for  that  particular  purpose,  coming  through  Chief  McCullagh, 
who  had  received  it  from  his  predecessor;  I  don't  know  anything 
iibout  that;  I  don't  known  whether  it  was  a  fund  or  not;  I  know 
Ihere  was  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  when  I  took  com- 
mand used  to  obtain  evidence  against  bucket  shops,  and  this 
money  was  used  and  I  got  it  from  Chief  McCullagh) 
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\\  JLLIAM  tS.  DEN'EltY,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

Under  the  present  conditions,  the  conditions  that  have  obtained 
since  I  have  been  chief,  the  board  of  police  has  taken  special  cog- 
nizance of  athletic  clubs,  licensing  them  and  watching  them.  I, 
as  chief  of  police,  have  personally  taken  an  interest  in  the  watch- 
ing of  the  performances  in  these  clubs.  1  have  not  been  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  board  of  police.  1  have  done  it  on  my  own  motion. 
I  have  attended  personally  on  a  number  of  contests  that  have 
occurred  in  the  clubs.  1  attended  personally.  1  did  not  refer  that 
to  the  inspector  because  1  wanted  to  see  if  the  law  was  not  vio- 
lated. 1  considered  it  of  suHiclent  importance  to  attend  to  it  per- 
sonally; large  atlairs. 

Q-  1  ask  you  that  particularly,  because  in  numy  of  these  mat- 
ters, as  you  have  stated,  and  as  the  fact  must  be,  you  have  de- 
pended upon  your  subordinates,  and  have  held  them  accountable? 
A.  Yes.  In  each  case  of  a  contest,  the  inspector  of  a  district  has 
been  present,  and  a  captain  of  the  precinct,  and  a  force  of  men 
besides.  1  am  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding 
prize  tights  and  pugilistic  contests — 1  am  familiar  with  the  law 
in  all  matters;  in  that,  particularly,  1  am,  and  with  the  "  llorton  " 
law,  so  called,  which  amended  the  Teual  Code.  1  understand 
what  contestants  may  now  do,  in  a  tistic  contest,  and  not  violate 
the  law;  go  a  stipulated  number  of  rounds,  or  to  a  liuish,  where 
there  is  no  brutality.  The  law  does  not  stipulate  the  number  of 
rounds;  boxing  contests  with  gloves,  four-ounce  gloves,  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  building. 

Q.  Does  the  law  say  four-ounce  gloves?    A.  1  think  it  does. 

Q.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  law?  A.  Why,  just  give  me 
the  law,  and  I  will  read  it  for  you;  I  can't  memorize  all  these 
things. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  quite  familiar,  and  that  is  why  I  asked 
you;  is  it  not  a  five-ounce  glove — is  it  not  a  five-ounce  glove,  chief; 
what  do  you  say  about  that?    A.  Y''ou  will  find  it  there. 

Q.  ^Vell,  do  you  know?  Do  you?  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a 
four-ounce  or  five-ounce  glove?    A.  Four-ounce  glove. 

Q.  Four  ounce?    A.  Pretty  near  positive  about  it. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  call  ''  brutality?  "  A.  ^Vhere  there  is  any 
punching  and  clinching,  or  where  men  don't  comply  with  the 
referee's  request,  or  in  any  way  where  it  terminates  in  slugging  of 
any  description. 
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Q.  What  do  you  uu-au  by  "  slugging,"  pimcliiiig?  A.  i'lmcliiiig 
and  clinclu's,  or  punching  and  breakaways. 

Q.  ("ould  there  not  be  a  pretty  fresh  cut  given  while  two  men 
are  standing  right  up,  without  being  clinched?  A.  A  straight 
blow;  yes. 

Q.  ^\■hilt  would  you  consider  in  a  straight  blow  for  you  to  in- 
terfere? A.  I  don't  know  as  1  would  interfere  in  any  way  with  a 
straight  blow. 

ii.  You  wouldn't  interfere  in  any  way  witli  a  sliaight  blow? 
A.  As  long  ati  the  man  wasn't  injured. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  knocked  down  by  a  straight  blow;  would 
you  interfere  then?  A.  He  might  be  knocked  down — he  might 
slip  or  catch  his  heel. 

Q.  I  said,  supposing  a  man  was  knocked  down  by  a  straight 
blow;  would  you  interfere?    A.  I  might  and  I  might  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  commissioners  take  any 
Interest,  particularly,  in  these  sparring  affairs?  A.  I  can't  say 
that.  They  will  have  to  answer  that  themselves.  I  have  not 
talked  with  Mr.  Sexton  about  these  sparring  affairs.  He  has  not 
talked  to  me  about  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  is 
interested  in  one  of  the  clubs.  He  has  not  spoken  to  me  about 
one  of  the  clubs,  I  have  attended,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  of  these 
fights  since  I  was  chief.  I  don't  know  as  I  had  any  occasion  to 
interfere  in  one  of  them.  I  don't  think  I  have.  I  have  not  ar- 
rested anybody  in  connection  with  any  of  them.  These  fights 
have  occurred  in  large  buildings,  generally,  with  thousands  of 
people  present  at  each  contest;  paying  their  good  money  as  they 
went  in;  I  suppose  they  did,  to  go  there;  I  ain't  sure.  I  have 
never  seen  any  money  paid.  I  know  there  is  a  ticket  office.  I 
have  never  seen  them  pay.  I  have  never  paid.  I  have  gone  in 
as  an  officer  of  the  law. 

Q.  ^^'hether  you  have  seen  them  pay  or  not,  you,  as  chief  of 
police,  ought  to  know  whether  they  pay  or  not,  because  the  whole 
event  is  under  your  observation?  A.  I  never  waited  that  long  at 
the  box  ofiice  to  find  out. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  reports  from  your  subordinates.  It  is  a 
very  important  matter  to  know  whether  the  iteoi)le  going  in  were 
])aying  or  not.  Now  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  an 
admission  price  has  always  been  charged?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  an  admission  price  was  charged  for  the 
recent  affair  between  Jeffries  and  Fitzsimmons,  in  Brooklyn?  A. 
There  might  have  been;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  I 
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have  made  iiu  iiujiiii y  on  lliat  subject.  1  have  iiot  had  reports 
from  u\y  suburdiiuitees  about  it.  1  dou't  know  tickets  were  selling 
all  the  way  from  $5  to  $25  for  a  seat  there,  and  I  have  never 
heard  they  were.  1  don't  know  anything  about  any  monetary 
consideration  for  tickets.  1  don't  know  of  any  being  sold,  and 
didn't  hear  of  anybody  buying  any.  And  1  dou't  know  whether 
there  was  a  prize,  or  whether  there  was  money  at  stake  between 
the  lighters.  Kumor  had  it  there  was;  I  dou't  know.  I  done 
nothing  to  investigate  the  rumor. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  principals  in  a  fight  have  a  financial  interest  in  it'^  A.  It 
was  a  glove  contest;  no  fight. 

il.  A  glove  contest'.'  Of  course  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
they  are  fighting  for  money  or  not;  you  heard  a  rumor  there  was 
money;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  a  prize  contest;  now,  what 
did  you  do  to  find  out  whether  that  was  true  or  not?  A.  I  done 
nothing. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  in  the 
community;  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money — thousands  of  dol- 
lars— was  divided  between  the  two  contestants  in  the  Jeffries  and 
Fitzsimmons  fight?    A.  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that?  A.  Only  papers  and 
rumors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  very  much  betting  was  going  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  fight — Jeffries  and  Fitzsimmons?  A.  I 
did  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any?  A.  I  did  not.  only  in  the  same  way, 
papers  and  rumors. 

Q.  Now,  rumor  is  an  important  circumstance  for  a  police  ofiicial 
to  consider,  isn't  it — general  rumor?    A.  At  times. 

Q.  At  what  times  is  it  important  for  him  to  consider?  A.  When 
people  are  working  outside  of  the  law,  or  violating  a  law  in  any 
way. 

Q.  When  they  may.  perhaps,  be  led  to  work  outside  the  law 
and  violate  the  law,  isn't  it  well  to  look  up  matters  of  rumors? 
A.  Not  when  they  are  working  under  a  law. 

Q.  How  are  you  to  tell  whether  people  who  have  not  yet  acted, 
are  working  under  a  law;  how  can  you  tell?  A.  These  people 
having  this  place,  these  clubs,  are  all  licensed. 

Q.  But  the  fighters  are  not  licensed?    A.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

Q.  And  isn't  it  always  a  temptation  when  two  strong  men 
come  up  in  front  of  each  other  and  are  engaged  in  a  contest,  for 
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them  to  strike  out- — liit  harder  than  they  iin  an  to  hit;  isn't  there 
always  that  temptation;  1  speak  to  you  now  as  a  strong  man?  A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  when  there  are  rumors  current  that  there  is  a  purse, 
and  that  there  is  a  hirge  sum  of  money,  thousands  of  dollars,  to 
be  divided  between  the  contestants,  and  the  large  sums  of  money, 
thousands  of  money,  are  being  wagered  on  the  contestants,  don't 
you  think  those  rumors  of  sutlicient  consequence  to  investigate? 
A.  They  were  working  under  that  law,  within  their  own  club. 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  those  rumors  of  sutlicient  consequence  to 
investigate?    A.  I  had  no  complaints. 

Q.  You  had  no  complaints — do  you  investigate  nothing  except 
when  you  get  a  complaint?    A.  Touching  matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  a  complaint,  would  you  have  looked  into  the 
rumor  tliat  they  would  light  for  money?  AN'ould  you  if  you  had 
had  a  complaint?    A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  complaints  upon  the  pages  of  the  news- 
papers; w'asn't  it  stated  in  the  news  columns  and  on  the  editorial 
pages,  that  various  sums  of  money  were  being  wagered,  were 
being  spent  in  buying  tickets  and  would  be  divided  between  the 
contestants;  didn't  you  find  those  statements?  A.  Kumor  had  it 
that  way. 

Q.  They  Avere  detailed  statements  in  the  papers,  were  they  not? 
A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  Didn't  you  consider  that  a  sufficient  complaint  for  a  police 
officer  to  act  upon?  A.  No;  I  did  not.  Those  wagers  were  made 
within  the  club  and  among  the  members. 

Q.  JelTries  and  Fitzsimmons  were  not  members  of  the  club, 
were  they?    A.  That  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  occasion  to  find  out  whether  they  were  or 
not?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  when  Jeffries  and  Fitzsimmons 
went  there  and  contested,  that  they  were  there  simply  as  young 
men  of  the  club  who  w^ere  developing  their  muscle?  A.  I  pre- 
sume they  were. 

Q.  That  they  were  members  of  the  club  just  developing  them- 
selves?    A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Or  did  you  think  that  they  were  expert  boxers,  or  fighters, 
as  tlie  case  might  be,  who  had  been  brought  there  to  give  an 
exhibition  to  the  club?    A.  That  may  have  been  so, 

Q.  They  may  have  been  experts  brought  there  to  exhibit  to  the 
club,  or  they  may  have  been  young  men  belonging  to  the  club, 
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simply  there  to  develop  their  muscles?    A.  They  might  have  been. 

Q.  Or  they  may  have  been  brought  there  as  experts  in  order  to 
bring  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  club  treasury,  might  they 
not?    A.  They  may  have  been. 

Q.  All  these  things  might  have  been,  aiul  wheiluT  ihey  were 
or  not  you  do  not,  at  this  time,  know  anything  about  it?  A.  They 
are  working  uuiler  a  law,  within  their  own  club;  they  are  licensed 
for  the  purpose. 

Q.  Who  are?     A.  These  people. 

Q.  Jeffries  and  Fitzsimmons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  I  ]>ret:iime  they  arc.  I  made  no  in- 
vestigation of  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  business  to  know?    A.  I  duut  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  said  the  reason  you  went  personally  to  these  places  was 
because  it  was  a  nuitter  of  magnitude;  now,  in  a  umtter  of  mag- 
nitude, isn't  it  your  business  to  find  out?  A.  That  is  the  reason 
I  went  there,  to  see  the  law  was  not  violated. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  prize  light  and  a  sparring 
exhibition?    A.  A  prize  fight  is  where  they  enter  into  brutality. 

Q.  Always?  A.  Punches  and  clinches;  punches  and  break- 
aways, and  do  not  comply  with  any  of  the  rules. 

Q.  With  what  rules?  A.  Kules  governing  matters  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  What  rules  are  those?  A.  Manpiis  of  (iueeueberry  rules 
and  London  rules. 

i}.  If  tlwy  light  under  the  Manpiis  of  Qneensbeiry  rules  then 
you  won't  interfere  with  them?     A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't. 

Q.  If  they  fought  under  the  London  rules  you  wouldn't  inter- 
fere?    A.  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  London  rules  and  Mar- 
tpiis  (if  (^ueensberiy  inles?  A.  \'imi  ran  pun<li  in  tlie  London 
rules,  or  wrestle,  trip  or  do  as  you  choose;  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  you  are  governed  by  certain  rules;  j'ou  cannot  do  that;  you 
cannot  strike  below  the  belt. 

Q.  If  it  was  a  matter  of  suspecte<l  murder  would  you  follow 
rumor;  would  you  chase  down  the  rumors  to  get  hold  of  evidence? 
A.  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  bank  robbery  would  you  do  the  same? 
A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  kidnapping  would  you  do  it?  A.  Yes, 
eir. 
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Q.  Why  wonldn't  you  do  it  in  the  matter  of  a  prize  fight?  A. 
They  are  workinj?  under  a  law,  passed  by  the  leg^islature,  {jiving 
them  the  privilege  to  give  glove  contents  of  that  description. 

Q.  And  wherever  there  is  a  privilege  given,  there  is  a  chance 
for  going  beyond  Ihe  privilege,  isn't  there?  A.  If  they  do  that, 
they  are  placed  under  arrest. 

Q.  You  never  placed  a/nybody  under  arrest?  A.  They  haven't 
went  beyond  the  rules  yet. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  prize  fight  or  a  mere 
sparring  contest?     A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  a  mere  sparring  contest?  A.  It  was  a  clean 
cut,  square,  sparring  glove  contest. 

Q.  Sparring  glove  contest — and  whether  it  was  for  a  purse  or 
not  you  don't  know?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  members  of  the  club  or  not  you  don't 
know?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  the  law  says  about  it;  section  458  of  the 
Penal  Code:  "A  person  who,  wdthin  this  state,  engages  in,  insti- 
gntcs.  aids,  encourages,  or  does  any  act  to  further  a  contention  or 
light,  without  weapons,  between  two  or  more  persons,  or  a  figlit 
Lommouh'  called  a  ring  or  prize  fight,  either  within  or  without 
the  state;  or  w^ho  engages  in  a  public  or  private  sparring  exhibi- 
tion, with  or  without  gloves,  within  the  state,  at  which  an  admis- 
sion fee  is  charged  or  received,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
who  sends  or  publishes  a  challenge,  or  accepts  a  challenge  for 
such  a  contention,  exhibition  or  fight,  or  carries  or  delivers  such 
a  challenge  or  acceptance,  or  trains  or  assists  any  prrson  in  train- 
ing or  preparing  for  such  a  contention,  exhibition  or  fight,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Provided,  however,  that  sparring  ex- 
hibitions, with  gloves  of  not  less  than  five  ounces  each  in  weight, 
may  be  held  by  a  domestic  incorporated  athletic  association,  in 
a  building  leased  by  it  for  athletic  purposes  only,  for  at  least  one 
year,  or  in  a  building  owned  and  occupied  by  such  association." 
"  A  domestic  incorporated  athletic  association,  in  a  building 
leased  by  it  for  athletic  purposes  only,  for  at  least  one  year." 
-Vow  in  connection  with  the  statute,  I  wish  to  read  a  short  de- 
cision that  has  been  made  u\)an  that  statute,  b.v  one  of  our 
supreme  court  justices.  People  against  Johnson,  reported  in 
the  22  Miscellaneous  Reports,  at  150.  December,  1897.  "This 
is  a  proceeding  under  section  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the 
penal  code  to  require  defenda.nts  to  give  a  bond  that  they  will  not 
for  one  year,  violate  sectiou  four  hundred  and  fift^y-eight  of  the 
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penal  code,  which  prohibits,  among  other  things,  i)rize  fighting 
absolutely,  and  sparring  exhibitions  except  under  certain  restric- 
tions. The  evidence  taken  shows  that  the  defendants  on  the 
evening  of  December  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  were  about  to  engage  in  a  sparring  exhibition  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Live  Stock  Athletic  Club  of  Duftalo  for  which  admission 
tickets  had  been  sold  to  the  public  at  large.  The  statute,  so  far 
as  applicable  to  this  case,  provides  substantially  that  a  person 
who  engages  in  a  public  or  private  sparring  exhibition  with  or 
without  gloves,  within  the  state,  at  which  an  admission  fee  is 
charged  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, provided,  however,  that  sparring  exhibitions  with  proper 
gloves  may  be  held  by  a  domestic  incorporated  athletic  associa- 
tion in  a  building  leased  by  it  for  athletic  purposes  only  for  at 
least  one  year — penal  code,  section  four  fifty-eight.  The  next 
contention  of  the  people  is  more  serious.  The  point  raised,  and 
which  has  impressed  me  with  much  force  is  that  a  corporation 
organijced  under  the  membership  law  cannot  charge  an  admission 
fee  for  sparring  exhibitions  given  under  its  aus])ices.  The  con- 
tention of  the  people,  therefore,  seems  rea>-onable  that  the  legis- 
lature did  not  intend,  in  passing  the  llorton  law.  to  allow  associa- 
tions incorporated  under  ilie  membership  law  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness or  occupations  for  pecuniary  profit,  but  intended  to  allow 
such  associations  to  have  sparring  exhibitions  for  its  members 
privately,  or,  in  any  event,  did  not  intend  to  permit  such  associa- 
tions to  charge  admission  fees  to  such  entertainments.  This  con- 
struction appears  to  have  been  put  upon  the  law  by  many  of  the 
associations  themselves  as  the  evidence  shows  that  the  associa- 
tion here  involved,  as  well  as  others,  have  printed  upon  their 
tickets  of  admission  the  words  "  membership  ticket,"  which  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants  fairly  admitted  in  court,  was  a  mere 
subterfuge  supposed  to  bring  the  clubs  within  the  protection  of 
the  Horton  law.  Defendant  held  under  bond  under  section  four 
sixty-three  of  the  penal  code."  Now,  in  view  of  the  plain  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  of  this  exposition  of  the  law,  I  ask  you 
again,  did  you  take  any  steps  to  find  out  whether  admission  fees 
were  being  charged?  A.  No;  if  there  was  any  admission  fees 
charged,  it  must  have  been  done  through  the  members, 

Q.  How  many  people  were  attending  that  exhibition  of  Fitz- 
simmons  and  Jeffries?     A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q,  Ten  thousand  people?    A.  I  can't  say, 
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Q.  Five  thousand  people?  A.  There  iiiif^ht  have  been;  I  can't 
sav. 

Q.  Was  there  as  many  as  5,000  people,  in  vonr  jndpnent?  A. 
There  niif?lit  have  been,  and  niijiht  not  have  been. 

Q.  I  say,  in  yonr  judofment?     A.  There  niij:;ht  have  been  5.000. 

Q.  Yon  don't  sn])pose  that  the  athletic  club  had  a  membership 
of  5.000  people,  do  you?     A.  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  iiothinj;  about  that.  Now  you  really  saw 
that  contest,  did  you?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Saw  every thinj.^  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jk'fore  I  ask  you  more  particularly,  I  want  to  ask  if  you 
were  present  at  the  fij^ht  at  the  Lenox  Club  on  January  10th,  of 
this  vear,  between  David  Sullivan  and  Oscar  Gardner?  A.  I 
don't  think  I  was. 

Q.  Commonly  called  Dave  Sullivan  and  the  Omaha  Kid.  Were 
you  not  there?     A.  I  might  have  been;  I  ain't  sure. 

Q.  You  don't  remember — Now  the  news  given  of  that  tight, 
quoting  from  the  Herald — -"David  Sullivan  knocked  out."  What 
do  von  understand  bv  "knocked  out?"  A.  Mav  have  sliiiped — • 
become  excited;  out  of  wind  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  that  knocking  out  getting  excited?  A.  Knocked  him 
down  and  he  w^ouldn't  be  able  to  get  up  again. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  excitement  comes  about  from  the  result 
of  a  blow?  A.  A  slight  blow  might  pui  him  out  and  he  might 
not  be  able  to  get  up  for  want  of  wind,  and  he  might  have  become 
excited  and  he  might  have  been  knocked  out  by  the  blow. 

(}.   I  will  read  you  further 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  If  he  is  knocked  out,  he  has  to  be  knocked  out  ten  seconds? 
A.  They  very  often  go  down  and  st.iy  ten  seconds  for  wind,  and 
get  up  themselves. 

(I  "(Inrdner's  left  eye,  in  the  beginning  of  llie  next  round, 
caughl  Sullivan's  elbow,  and  was  split  open;  this  was  the  result 
of  a  rush  and  a  clinch.  This  encouraged  Siilliv;in  lo  be  more 
desperate.  In  the  eighth  round  there  were  various  exchanges. 
Sullivan  tried  the  shoulder  business  aga'n  and  was  cautinn-d. 
After  getting  a  hot  right  haiider.  Sullivan  got  a  second  which 
floored  him,  but  it  wasn't  a  clean  knock  down.     Sullivan's  mouth 
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bled  at  the  end  of  the  rouud.  Gardner's  body  blows  were  prov- 
ing effective.  Gardner  had  the  best  of  the  next  round,  although 
he  was  once  fought  to  his  knees.  In  the  ninth,  Gardner  stag- 
gered his  man  with  rights  and  lefts,  and  generally-  showed  better 
tactics;  although  he  looked  more  awkward  he  landed  more  blows. 
A  tremendous  right  on  Sullivan's  left  ear  caused  a  rain  of  blows. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  rounds  Gardner's  left  reached  the 
other  man's  nose  repeatedly  and  it  bled.  Gardner  wasn't  throw- 
ing away  any  chances,  strong  as  he  was.  In  the  clinches  of  the 
sixteenth  S-^ullivan  got  the  worst  of  it.  His  blows  lacked  steam, 
but  he  was  full  of  fight  and  there  were  cheers  for  Dave.  Both 
fell  in  the  seventeenth  round  after  a  fierce  lot  of  infighting. 
Right  and  left  they  went  at  it,  Gardner  landing  repeatedly. 
Twice  in  succession  Sullivan  was  floored  with  a  left  hander;  the 
second  time  he  got  a  tremendous  one  on  the  point  of  the  jaw  and 
he  laid  on  his  back  unconscious  for  two  or  three  seconds.  He  was 
counted  out."  Now  what  would  you  say  to  that  descri])tion. 
Would  that  indicate  a  fight  that  you  should  inquire  into?  A. 
Those  may  have  all  come  out  of  straight  strikes,  straight  blows. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  it  entirely  possible,  upon  that  description, 
that  there  was  nothing  for  you  to  interfere  with?  A.  Yes;  that 
law  was  certainly  never  passed  to  have  these  people  tickle  each 
other  with  feathers. 

Q.  The  law  was  not  passed  to  enable  these  people  to  tickle 
each  other  with  feathers;  it  was  passed  to  allow  them  to  strike 
each  other  real  hard;  is  that  it?  A.  For  the  promotion  of  the 
manly  art  of  self-defense,  to  young  men,  in  a  scientific  way,  with 
the  gloves,  not  less  than  five  ounces,  in  certain  stipulated  build- 
ings.    This  law  I  have  not  seen  violated  in  any  way. 

Q.  Then  you  differ  with  the  supreme  court,  do  you,  on  the  judg- 
ment that  I  have  read?  A.  Xo;  I  do  not  wish  to  differ  with  the 
supremo  court. 

Q.  Now,  men  can  box  spar  for  points?     A.  And  strike  heavy. 

Q.  Without  doing  these  things  that  I  have  read  in  this  descrip- 
tion, can't  they?  A.  At  times  they  can,  and  at  times  they  can't. 
A  glove  will  cut  you  oftener  than  a  bare  knuckle  will. 

Q.  And  when  they  use  the  elbows  they  will  cut  too?  A.  That 
is  an  accident. 

Q.  When  men  get  so  excited  that  they  indulge  in  these  acci- 
dents, you  consider  it  simply  an  incident  to  the  development  of 
the  manly  art.  and  think  it  is  none  of  your  business  to  interfere? 
A.  Under  certain  circumstances. 
123 
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Q.  Under  these  circumstances?  A.  And  dodging  or  getting 
away,  a  man  maj  make  a  wrong  pass 

Q.  Here  is  another  one  on  the  fourth  of  February,  quoted  from 
the  Press:  "Young  Pluto  a  Punching  Bag.  Australian  Pugilist 
badly  mauled  by  Joe  Bernstein.  A  twenty-round  contest  in  the 
Greenwood  Athletic  Club/'  A.  I  was  not  present  at  that  fight. 
The  captain  of  that  precinct  had  charge  of  that  on  the  police 
side.  He  may  have  reported  to  me.  I  read  the  reports  of  that 
tight  if  they  are  on  file  in  my  office.  I  read  a  little  of  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  it.  I  certainly  read  the  sporting  news.  I 
don't  remember  of  any  arrests  I  ordered  in  that  case.  I  mean  to 
eay  that  when  two  men  are  matched  of  very  different  weights, 
that  that  is  an  indication  of  an  intentional  hard  fighting  contest, 
which  the  police  should  take  into  consideration.  It  is  not  always 
so. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  should  it  not  be  considered?  A. 
Perhaps  not  under  any,  except  30U  see  fit  to  put  that  construc- 
tion on  it. 

g.  You  saw  fit  to  put  that  construction  upon  the  recent  fight, 
didn't  you?     A.  I  certainly  did,  and  you  didn't  assist  me,  either. 

Q.  What  assistance  were  you  looking  for  from  me?  A.  I 
wanted  to  stop  it  if  I  could. 

Q.  How  could  I  stop  it;  how  could  I  help  you  to  stop  it?  A. 
The  people  could  have  stopped  it. 

Q.  Are  you  calling  on  me  as  the  people,  or  an  individual,  or  in 
what  capacity?  A.  Heretofore  the  people  seemed  to  not  want 
matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Y"ou  say  I  did  not  help  you;  what  help  did  you  expect?  A. 
You  fail  to  understand  that  this  is  the  first  championship  contest 
that  has  ever  took  place  in  this  city  or  in  this  vicinity.  1  thought 
it  should  have  been  prevented.  1  don't  think  so  now  because  it 
was  a  square  up  and  up  contest.  They  worked  under  the  law  and 
did  not  violate  it  in  any  way.  When  it  was  talked  about  I 
thought  it  might  have  been  turned  into  a  prize  fight.  They  may 
have  fought  for  a  prize,  but  it  did  not  turn  in  to  what  yon  would 
call  a  prize  fight.  When  people  fight  for  a  prize  and  strike  each 
other,  that  isn't  a  prize  fight.  A  fight  is  a  prize  fight  when  they 
fight  under  the  London  rules;  bare  knuckles;  trip  and  clinch  each 
other;  strike  and  break  away;  strike  anywhere.  It  isn't  the  prize 
that  makes  it  a  prize  fight,  no;  not  necessarily  so.  I  wanted  your 
help  to  stop  that  fight  because  it  was  the  first  contest  of  that  kind 
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that  ever  took  place  in  the  city.  I  didn't  think  then  it  should 
take  place.    It  is  different  now. 

Q.  Now,  it  has  taken  place,  of  course  you  have  got  to  stand  for 
it,  haven't  you?  A.  Stand  for  anything  like  that,  that  is  within 
the  law.  I  went  to  see  that  they  did  not  violate  the  law,  and  they 
did  not. 

Q.  What  kind  of  help  w^ere  you  looking  for  from  me?  A.  I 
thought  the  people  wouldn't  want  anything  of  the  kind,  whether 
it  was  members,  or  otherwise,  belonging  to  the  club.  Personally, 
I  am  opposed  to  it.  Officially,  I  went  there  to  see  that  the  law 
was  complied  with  and  it  was.  Nobody,  whatsoever,  spoke  to  me 
to  get  me  to  change  my  views,  and  not  to  take  any  action  against 

it,  except The  press  and  the  public  seemed  to  want  it,  and  I 

wasn't  going  to  interfere  except  they  had  violated  the  law. 

Q.  In  speaking  about  this  fight,  when  Mr.  IMuto,  as  we  call 
him,  presented  a  pitiable  sight  at  the  finish.  In  his  right  eye  and 
in  his  left  there  were  bruises  as  large  as  base  balls,  and  these  twin 
base  balls  were  black  as  night.  His  nose  was  skinned,  his  lips 
swollen  to  twice  their  natural  size,  and  his  body  badly  bruised. 
Bernstein  came  out  of  the  contest  without  a  mark  or  a  scratch, 
barring  a  slight  redness  in  the  body  where  Pluto's  love  taps  had 
landed.  A.  I  saw  nothing  in  that  to  arrest  anybody  for  having 
had  a  fight  contrary  to  the  law.  There  certainly  was  not,  or  they 
would  have  been  placed  under  arrest. 

Q.  There  was  one  case  where  the  police  did  interfere  and  pre- 
vent a  knockout;  that  was  where  Jack  Downey  and  Patrick 
Sweeney  met;  according  to  the  P.rook]yn  Eagle,  Jack  Downey  met 
his  match  and  was  saved  from  a  kno(^knnt  by  the  interference  of 
the  police.     A.  That  was  not  done  under  my  direction. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  under  the  law,  and  your  duty  under  the  law, 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  you  to  interfere  and  prevent  a  knock- 
out? A.  You  don't  know  when  a  knockout  is  coming.  You  can't 
prevent  it. 

Q.  You  can  tell  when  a  man  has  reached  the  limit  of  endurance, 
can't  you?  Can't  you  tell  that?  A.  Sometimes  you  can  and  some- 
times you  can't. 

Q.  Now,  as  samples  of  the  newspapers  statements,  which  you 
must  have  seen  and  shonld  have  investigated,  here  in  the  Evening 
Sun  of  June  7,  1890:  "  The  purse  between  Fitzsimmons  and  Jef- 
fries will  be  divided."  A  statement  by  Mr.  Corbett.  That  is  com- 
ing from  high  authority,  isn't  it?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 
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Q.  You  did  Dot  follow  that,  did  jou?    A.  'So,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see.  Did  you  say  this  about  that  tight  before  it 
occurred:  "From  certain  public  statenieuts  of  experts  on  i)rize 
rings  and  boxing  nuitters,  and  from  various  sources,  it  would 
appear  that  the  two  would-be  pugilistic  champions  who  are  down 
for  a  sparring  contest  at  the  Coney  Island  Athletic  Club  on  Friday 
night  next,  or  their  backers  or  managers,  intend  to  have,  under 
the  guise  of  a  Horton  law  sparring  contest,  a  genuine  old-time 
slugging  match  or  prize  fight.  If  no  such  slugging  match  is  in- 
tended, then  the  inference  is  that  these  statements  and  iuipres- 
eions  are  spread  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gulling  and  imposing  upon 
the  public."  How  gulling  and  imposing  upon  the  public?  A.  I 
made  that  statement — are  you  done  reading  it? 

Q.  That  part  of  it;  yes.  How  could  they  gull  and  impose  upon 
the  public?    A.  Through  their  members,  perhaps. 

Q.  In  what  way?    A.  You  will  have  to  inquire  of  the  members. 

Q.  You  said  that  if  no  such  slugging  match  was  intended  then 
these  statements  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gulliug  and  impos- 
ing upon  the  public,  how  so?  A.  AYell,  I  can't  exactly  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  By  inducing  the  public  to  bet,  number  one.  Isn't  that  so? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Isn't  that  what  you  thought  of?    A.  No. 

Q.  Inducing  the  public  to  spend  their  money  to  come  there  and 
see  a  fight.  Isn't  that  what  you  thought  of?  A.  Through  their 
members;  yes,  perhaps. 

Q.  Yes,  perhaps,  through  their  members.  Why  do  you  say 
''  through  their  members?  "  A.  I  don't  know  of  any  way  to  dis- 
pose of  tickets  except  through  their  members. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  public — gulling  and  imposing  on  the  pub- 
lic? A.  I  told  you  I  was  opposed  to  that,  and  I  tried  to  throw  as 
much  discredit  on  it  as  I  could.    The  public  seemed  to  want  it. 

Q.  You  said  that  before.  "  Consid(n'ing  the  parties  to  the  con- 
test, their  respective  weights,  210  and  15S  pounds,  and  other  at- 
tending circumstances  and  conditions,  it  is  almost  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  the  two  individuals  referred  to  to  carry  on  a  lawful 
contest  for  points  on  the  coming  occasion.  The  very  nature  of 
things  tend  to  an  out  and  out  prize  fight."  Do  you  mean  to  say 
if  was  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  man  of  a  hundred  and 
■fifty-eight  pounds  and  one  of  two  hundi-ed  and  ten  to  spar  for 
points?    A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  "  The  very  nature  of  tliinjis  tends  to  an  out  and  out  prize 
fi*;lit."  You  still  think  so,  don't  you?  A.  The  weight  made  me 
think  so. 

Q.  "  I  shall  be  present- at  the  contest,  and,  as  chief  of  police,  I 
shall  personally  see  to  it  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law 
relative  to  such  contests  are  obeyed,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
sjnjzginjj:  or  heavy  hitting;  nothing  but  a  clean  cut  sparring  ex- 
hibition for  points.  Any  person  who  permits  himself  to  be  gulled 
or  imposed  upon  by  thinking  otherwise  will  find  himsi^f  very 
much  mistaken."  Have  you  heard  any  considerable  nuuiber  of 
the  general  i)ublir'  comjdaining  that  they  were  gulled  or  imposed 
uj>on  by  that  fight?  A.  No.  I  licaid  the  general  public  complaint 
about  my  nuiking  any  such  statement  as  that;  that  I  had  not 
ought  to  make  it.  It  seemed  they  wanted  the  thing  to  take  place. 
That  is  why  I  withdrew  my  ojtposiiion  to  it.  The  public  seemed 
to  want  it,  as  long  as  they  kt-pt  within  the  law.  I  want  to  say 
tlifv  did  not  violate  the  law.  1  have  not  heard  of  any  serious  com- 
plaints from  the  public,  that  they  did  not  get  what  they  expected 
to  get  when  they  went  there:  on  the  contrary,  they  got  all  they 
expected,  a  good  boxing  contest. 

(J.  You  thought  they  expe<  led  more  than  that  when  you  wrote 
this  letter?  A.  No;  but  I  tlioiight  the  participants  might  intend 
to  go  further  than  the  [lublic  expected  they  would. 

(^  "  Jt  will  be  well  for  the  public  to  understand  that  the  first 
lieavy  blow  struck  will  mark  the  end  of  the  contest."  Now,  a 
lieavy  blow  may  be  struck  without  clinching?    A.  It  may  be. 

(2-  And  heavy  blows  were  struck  without  clinching,  were  they 
not?  A.  You  will  have  to  conic  in  contact  with  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Moss;  I  couldn't  tell  wlu-llier  they  were  heavy  or  not;  they 
were  straight  blows. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  You  were 
standing  there  and  saw  that;  didn't  you  see  heavy  blows  struck? 
A.   I  saw  a  good  scientific  contest. 

Q.  Did  you  see  heavy  blows  struck?  A.  I  don't  think  I  did.  I 
think  some  of  them  had  a  little  force,  but  I  couldn't  tell  whether 
they  were  heavy  or  not. 

(i.  These  blows  staggered  the  men  that  received  them,  didn't 
they?    A.  Occasionally  jarred  them  a  little  bit. 

Q.  Isn't  that  a  heavy  blow?  A.  I  told  you  they  didn't  come 
there  to  tickle  each  others  with  feathers. 

Q.  Of  course  they  didn't  come  there  to  tickle  each  other  with 
feathers,  but  when  a  man  of  158  pounds  strikes  a  blow  that 
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fitaggers  a  man  of  210,  do  you  call  that  a  heavy  blow  or  uot?  A. 
Well,  that  depends  on  how  they  feel  it  themselves.  I  cau't  tell 
you.  I  know  there  was  no  blows  and  climhes  and  no  blows  and 
break-aways,  and  it  was  a  trained  scientific  bout  and  was  within 
the  law. 

Q.  You  said  ''If  there  are  any  heavy  blows  struck  I  will  stop  it." 
What  do  you  call  a  heavy  blow,  Chief?  (The  chief  brushed  back 
the  sleeve  from  a  muscular  arm  and  smiled.)  A\'ould  you  know 
one  if  one  came  your  way?  Yes;  but  dropped  his  bantering  ab- 
ruptly     A.  None  of  the  contestants  complained  about  being 

struck  heavy. 

Q.  "  I  have  warned  that  I  won't  have  it.  So  if  a  knockout  blow 
is  struck — "  the  chief  answered,  "To  the  lock-up  they  go."  Did 
anybody  go  to  the  lock-up?  A.  No  one  complained  they  were 
struck  heavy. 

Q.  You  were  there  and  saw?    A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  You  didn't  expect  two  prize  fighters  to  complain  about  the 
blows  they  got  from  each  other,  did  you?    A.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Q.  It  was  for  you  to  find  out  whether  they  struck  those  blow* 
and  whether  they  violated  the  law  of  the  State?    A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  a  knockout  blow?  A.  That  I  can't  say.  There 
was  a  man  went  down  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  And  he  lay  on  his  back  unconscious,  didn't  he?  A.  That  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  Why  can't  you  say?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was^ 
knocked  out  or  not. 

Q.  You  saw  him  struck,  and  you  saw  him  go  down,  and  you 
saw  him  lie  on  his  back,  and  you  saw  him  dragged  out  and  carried 
off  by  his  attendants?  A.  I  did  not.  lie  was  placed  on  a  seat 
and  caiHc  to  right  away,  and  shook  hands  with  his  antngosist, 
and  Avent  out  of  the  ring  himself,  without  any  assistance  what- 
fioever. 

Q.  Then  did  you  consider  your  duty  to  be  that  of  a  sort  of 
referee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  whether  there  was  fair  fighting  or  not,  and  interfere 
if  the  fighting  was  foul?  A.  I  can  thoroughly  understand.  If  any- 
thing was  out  of  the  way  I  would  interfere. 

Q.  Practically,  a  sort  of  a  referee?    A.  No. 

Q.  The  State,  in  the  person  of  the  chief  of  i)olice,  standing  as 
referee  over  a  prize  fight.     Wasn't  that  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  look  like  it?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  didn't  enjoy  your  position  there,  did  you?  A.  No,  I 
did  not. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  stop  it.  Your  heart  told  you  to  stop  it?  A. 
If  they  violated  the  law. 

Q.  Your  heart  told  you  to  prevent  it?  A.  If  they  had  punched 
and  clinched,  and  roughed  it,  and  did  not  comply  with  the 
referee's  decision  I  would  have  broke  it  up. 

Q.  Your  heart  told  you  to  interfere?  A.  If  they  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  law. 

Q.  Before  that  your  disposition  was  to  prevent  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  yielded  to  what  you  understood  was  popular  clamor 
in  favor  of  the  fight?  A.  I  certainly  did.  I  went  there  to  see 
that  the  law  was  complied  with,  nevertheless. 

Q.  Now,  here,  from  the  Mail  and  Express  of  June  7, 1899:  "  The 
police  commissioners  have  each  received  a  bunch  of  tickets  for 
the  bout,  and  have  distributed  them  to  their  friends."  Didn't  you 
receive  some  tickets?  A.  I  think  I  did.  I  did  not  distribute 
them  to  my  friends,  I  sent  them  back.  I  don't  know  who  gave 
them  to  me;  some  gentleman.  I  did  not  give  a  ticket  away,  not 
one  not  that  I  know  of.  I  did  not  have  any  tickets.  I  received 
some  and  I  sent  them  back.  I  didn't  distribute  some  of  the 
tickets  I  received;  I  sent  them  back.  I  did  not  give  a  ticket 
av.'fiv;  I  sent  them  all  back. 

Q.  "  The  sale  of  tickets  and  of  boxes  was  not  hurt  to-day  by  the 
announcement  of  police  interference.  Manager  Brady  said  that 
the  receipts  so  far  foot  up  -flO.OOn,  and  that  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a  seventy  thousand  dollar  house."  How  does 
that  agree  with  your  information.  A.  You  will  have  to  have  those 
gentlemen  say  whether  that  is  the  case.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  then  understand  that  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  a  championship  fight  can  take  place  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  State  of  New  York,  and  the  police  have  no  right  to 
interfere?  A.  Well,  it  was  so  advertised  that  it  was  to  be  a 
championship  fight  and  I  went  there  to  see  whether  it  was  going 
to  be  such  or  not. 

Q.  Does  not  Jeffries  now  claim  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
world?    A.  I  believe  he  does. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  that  fight?    A.  That  glove  contest. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that  glove  contest.  I  will  let  you  have  your 
own  expression,  of  course?     A.  There  was  no  fight. 
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Q.  Then  what  is  the  champion  for — a  feather  contest?  A. 
Under  the  law. 

Q.  Then,  when  he  goes  to  Enghmd  he  will  be  the  champion  of 
the  world  under  the  law?  A.  With  the  gloves  there,  the  same 
as  here. 

Q.  He  will  be  the  Horton  champion,  isn't  that  it?  A.  What- 
ever they  call  it. 

Q.  Jellries  will  go  triumphant  before  the  world  as  the  Horton 
champion?  A.  He  is  the  Horton  champion  here;  he  is  a  champion 
of  that  club,  I  presume. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?     A.  I  ])resume  he  is. 

Q.  Then  he  is  simply  champion  of  that  club;  is  that  your  under- 
standing?    A.  Now  he  is. 

Q.  Is  tha.t  all  he  is?     A.  Well.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  Jeffries  joined  the  Lenox  Club  before  he  went  to  the 
Coney  Island  Club?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  one  of  the  members;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  AVasn't  it  because  he  had  not  joined  the  Lenox  Club  that 
you  wanted  to  interfere  with  his  fighting  at  the  Coney  Island 
Club?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sure  of  that?     A.  Positively. 

(i.  Let  us  read  from  the  Journal:  "Journal  reporters  saw 
Devery  at  the  Sharkey-McCoy  bout,  when  ^NlcCoy  was  knocked 
out.  He  made  no  arrest  then.  Journal  reporters  also  saw  Devery 
at  the  Corbett-Sharkey  contests,  when  Sharkey  was  knocked 
down  twice.  Deverj'  made  no  arrests.  Both  bouts  occurred  at 
the  Lenox  Club,  controlled  by  Senator  Timothy  D.  Sullivan. 
When  Devery  was  asked  why  he  made  an  exception  in  the  present 
case,  he  replied:  '  Because  of  the  dis])arity  in  the  weights.  Fitz- 
simmons  weighs  158  pounds  and  Jeffries  over  200.'"  And 
further,  "  We  notice  that  ]\Ir.  Devery,  chief  of  police,  is  suddenly 
excited  about  the  fight  between  Fitzsimmons  and  Jeffries.  ^Ir. 
Devery,  in  a  more  or  less  excited  statement,  says  he  hears  that 
heavy  blows  may  be  struck.  But  Chief  Devery  knows  perfectly 
well  that  prize  fights  have  gone  on  in  New  York  almost  every 
week  for  months  ]»ast.  He  has  seen  some  of  the  fights  himself, 
and  his  men  have  seen  more  of  them.  He  is  also  aware  that  a 
certain  Democratic  politician  has  a  monopoly  on  the  prize  fight- 
ing business  in  this  city.  The  said  j)olitician  failed  to  get  hold  of 
this  particular  big  fight  and  Ihe  jtrofits  in  it.  If  Devery  stopped 
this  fight  after  letting  the  others  go  on,  it  will  be  to  oblige  his 
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friend,  the  politician.  It  will  not  look  very  well  for  Devery,  and 
incidentally  it  will  be  necessary  for  him,  as  he  will  find  out,  to 
stop  subsequent  fij^hts  in  which  his  friend,  the  politician  may 
have  arranged  to  secure  the  profits."  Now  isn't  that  a  statement 
of  the  reason  why  you  did  not  interfere  with  the  Jetfries  fight? 
A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  interfere  with  others  in  New  York,  therefore 
you  could  not  interfere  with  that,  and  if  you  interfered  with 
that  you  would  have  to  interfere  with  others  in  New  York.  Isn't 
that  so?  A.  No,  sir.  As  I  understand  it,  the  field  is  wide  open 
for  similar  contests  to  the  Jertries-Fitzsimmons  fight  to  occur  in 
New  York  at  any  time  in  any  athletic  club  building  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  to  the  way  that  fight  was  carried  on.  Cham- 
pions can  fight  it  out  just  as  they  did  in  the  Jeffries-Fitzsimmons 
fight,  as  long  as  they  comply  with  the  law.  In  any  athletic  club 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  any  borough  as  long  as  they  com- 
ply with  the  law.  As  long  as  they  do  as  Fitzsimmons  and  Jef- 
fries did  in  that  fight,  that  is,  fully  comply  with  the  law.  If  they 
do  what  Jeffries  and  Fitzsimmons  did  in  that  fight,  they  may  do 
the  same  anywhere  in  this  city,  as  far  as  I  am  concerued. 

Q.  And  iglO.OOO  can  be  taken  in  for  admission  fees,  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  so  far  as  you  care?  A.  The  members  can 
regulate  matters  of  that  kind  to  suit  themselves.  I  do  not  care 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  And  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  make  any 
difference  about  that  to  you,  does  it?  A.  It  might,  if  I  found 
out  the  law  was  being  violated  in  any  way. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  quote  further  from  the  Journal:  "  Chief  Devery 
said:  '  I  want  j'ou  to  understand  that  there  are  no  Tim  Sullivan's, 
no  O'Rourke's,  no  Martin  Julian's  and  no  politicians  connected 
with  my  action  in  regard  to  the  facts.  I  made  that  statement  last 
night  on  my  own  responsibility.  I  made  it  because  it  looked  as 
if  the  tight  was  not  to  be  anything  of  a  boxing  exhibition,  but  an 
out  and  out  slugging  match.  When  a  man  weighing  a  hundred 
and  fifty-five  pounds  goes  up  against  another  man  over  the  two 
hundred  pound  limit,  it  looks  as  if  some  one  was  going  to  get 
hurt.  I  wish  there  were  no  prize  ring  contests  at  all;  but  there 
are,  and  I  am  going  to  enforce  the  law,  which  is  specific.  I'll  be 
at  the  ringside  myself,  and  I'll  judge  whether  the  blows  are  too 
hard.  If  Fitzsimmons  knocks  down  Jeffries,  or  Jeffries  knocks 
down  Fitzsimmons,  to  the  lock-up  they'll  go.'  "  Did  Jeffries  knock 
down  Fitzsimmons?     A.  Well,  that  depends  whether 
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Q.  Did  ho?  No  "depends''  on  it.  You  were  there  and  saw. 
Did  Jt'lliic's  knock  down  Fitzsimmons?  A.  Fitzsimmons  cer- 
tainly went  down  a  couple  of  times. 

Q.  He  went  down  after  he  was  struck  by  Jeffries?  A.  No,  he 
went  down  without  beiuj^  struck. 

Q.  Fitzsimmons  fell  down  without  being  struck?  Is  that  it? 
A.  A  couple  of  times,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  couple  of  times,  when  Fitzsimmons  was 

so  weak  and  so  pliant  that  he  fell  down  without  being  struck 

A.  (interrupting.)  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  him  hit  you  after  he 
was  struck  down. 

Q.  He  was  vigorous  enough  to  make  a  pretty  hard  impression 
with  his  fist  after  he  fell  down?  A.  Well,  on  a  straight  blow^ 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  this  couple  of  time  when  Fitzsimmons  fell 
down,  was  he  not  knocked  down  by  Jeffries?  A.  Well,  in  side- 
stepping, in  jumping  back,  a  blow  might  tap  him  and  he  might 
go  down  unexpectedly. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  he  might  do.  I  ask  you  what  he  did 
do.  What  do  you  say?  A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  the  blow 
knocked  him  down  or  not. 

Q.  Did  it  look  as  though  it  might  have  knocked  him  down?  A. 
It  looked  as  though  it  might  have  knocked  him  down. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  call  a  prima  facie  case  in  law,  is  it  not?  A. 
You  are  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  the  enforcer  of  the  law,  as  the  man  who  has  to 
see  the  commission  of  crime  and  arrest  people  when  he  thinks 
they  have  committed  crime;  when  a  thing  looks  as  though  it 
might  have  caused  an  act — that  is  a  prima  facie  case,  is  it  not? 
A.  He  didn't  go  down  on  any  slugging,  and  he  didn't  go  down 
on  any  break-away,  or  anything  else.  He  might  have  went  down 
on  a<  straight  blow. 

Q.  It  looked  as  though  he  might  have  gone  down  as  the  result 
of  a  blow?     A.  Oh,  not  from  any  slugging  or  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vindicate  your  previous  expressions,  and 
your  authority  and  duty  as  chief  of  police,  by  promptly  arresting 
Mr.  Jeffries,  and  putting  your  proofs  before  the  court,  and  letting 
the  court  decide  upon  the  proof  whether  he  knocked  him  down  or 
not?  A.  That  was  my  personal  opinion;  but  officially  I  know 
that  the  law  was  not  violated. 

Q.  It  was  your  personal  opinion  that  he  knocked  him  down, 
but  officially  you  knew  that  the  law  was  not  violated?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  If  it  was  your  personal  opinion  that  he  knocked  him  down, 
why  did  you  not  then  take  him  before  the  judge  who  had  a  right 
to  use  his  personal  opinion?  A.  Because  they  were  working 
under  the  law. 

Q.  Was  it  your  personal  opinion  or  your  official  opinion,  when 
you  said  you  would  take  him  to  the  lock-up?  A.  It  was  my  per- 
sonal opinion  then. 

Q.  It  was  your  personal  opinion  then?  You  did  not  mean  an 
official  opinion,  then,  did  you?  A.  Officially — I  am  always  an 
official;  but  I  wanted  to  throw  a  damper  on  the  contest  alto- 
gether, and  not  have  it  take  place,  if  I  could  possibly  do  it;  but 
when  I  saw  that  it  was  to  take  place,  I  went  there  to  see  that 
the  law  was  not  violated,  which  it  was  not.  I  have  got  a  right  to 
my  opinion  the  same  as  you  or  anybody  else,  whether  official  or 
otherwise.  Now,  I  told  you  personally  that  that  was  my  opinion, 
and  that  I  wanted  to  throw  a  damper  on  that  fight,  and  I  wanted 
the  public  to  come  with  me  and  stop  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  throw  a  damper?  A.  You  have  got 
this  legislative  committee  here,  and  they  have  a  remedy  to  stop  it. 

Q.  The  Supreme  Court — A.  By  passing  the  law  over  again.  It 
was  their  duty.     It  was  a  Republican  legislature  that  passed  that. 

Mr.  Moss — Stop  the  witness. 

The  Witness — And  a  Republican  Governor  signed  it. 

Mr.  Moss — Stop. 

The  Chairman — Let  us  get  aloug  with  this. 

The  Witness — He  wants  to  stop  me  half  way  in  my  answers. 
I  want  to  answer  the  questions,  and  he  doesn't  permit  me  to  do  it. 
He  is  going  ahead  with  his  questions.  I  want  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions fully,  and  he  seems  not  to  want  me  to. 

Q.  You  have  heard  me  read  an  interpretation  of  that  Horton 
law  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  if  you  follow  the  law,  required 
you  to  stop  every  one  of  these  contests.  You  are  talking  about 
the  legislature.  I  refer  you  to  the  law  itself,  and  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  community  will  hold  you  respon- 
sible from  this  point  on.  You  have  been  notified.  Now,  if  yon 
wanted  to  put  a  damper  on  that  fight,  why  did  you  not  want  to 
put  dampers  on  the  other  fights?    A.  One  moment 

Mr.  Moss — Stop  interrupting  my  questions. 

The  Witness — Excuse  me.     You  say  I  have  been  notified.     I 
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want  to  answer  tliat  oilier  (iiiL'siion.  You  say  1  Iiii\e  been  noti- 
fied  

The  Chairman — Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness — He  says  I  will  have  to  stop  all  the  fights;  that  I 
have  been  now  notified.     I  want  to  know  what  he  means  by  that. 

Ml'.  Moss — I  ask  you  this  question 

The  Witness — It  is  a  coinbiiialion  of  questions. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  I  asked  you  a  sinii)le  question.  If  you  will  just 
listen  to  these  questions  you  will  make  a  better  witness  for  your- 
self, and  all  concerned. 

The  Witness — All  right. 

Mr.  !Moss — I  say  to  you  now,  if  you  wanted  to  throw  a  damper 
ui)on  this  Jeffries-Fitzsimmoiis  tight,  Avhich  was  to  take  place 
down  at  Coney  Island,  why  did  you  not  want  to  throw  a  damper 
on  the  other  tights  before  that  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  at 
the  Lenox  Club  fights? 

The  Witness — Because  it  was  heralded  in  that  way,  as  the 
championship  fight,  and  that  they  were  going  to  annihilate  each 
other,  and  so  on. 

Q.  It  was  so  heralded?  A.  The  press  said  so;  yes,  sir;  and  I 
went  there  to  see  that  the  law  was  not  violated. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  you  expressed  your  opinion  as  an  individual A. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (continuing.)  That  if  a  hard  blow  was  struck  you  would 
arrest  the  man  that  struck  the  blow?  Y'ou  could  not  arrest  him 
as  a  private  individual,  could  you?  A.  I  told  j'ou  that  was  my 
personal  opinion.  I  went  there  ofiicially  to  see  that  the  law  was 
not  violated,  and  it  was  not. 

Q.  Y'ou  told  me  that  as  "a  private  citizen,"  you  said?  A.  Pri- 
vately, that  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  If  one  knocked  the  other  down  you  would  send  him  to  the 
lock-up;  you  could  not  take  him  to  the  lock-up  as  a  private  citizen, 
could  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  So,  when  you  said  that,  you  meant  that  you  would  act  as 

an  official.     Now,  you  have  told  us A.  (intorru])ting.)  That 

was  my  j)ersonal  opinion  prior  to  the  contest. 

Q.  Y^ou  told  us  that  at  the  fight  your  private  opinion  was  that 
Jeffries  knocked  Fitzsimmons  down.  If  that  was  your  private 
opinion A.  (interrupting.)  That  was  my  oflScial  opinion. 

Q.  It  was  your  official  opinion  that  he  knocked  him  down,  was 
it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  if  it  was  your  ofiBcial  opinion  that  Jeffries  knocked 
Fitzeimmons  down,  why  did  you  not  carry  out  the  private  opinion 
that  you  had  expressed,  and  take  him  to  the  lock-up?  A.  Because 
I  learned  then  that  they  were  within  the  law;  complied  with  the 
law. 

Q.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  talked  at  random,  and  in 
the  air,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  in  all  these  prior  state- 
ments that  you  made  about  that  fight,  to  discourage  it?  A.  I  cer- 
tainly did. 

Q.  You  talked  without  knowing  the  law?  A.  Not  without 
knowing  the  law.     My  personal  opinion. 

Q.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  law?  A.  Or  not  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  law.     I  thorough  understood  the  law. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean,  then?  A.  It  is  a  private  opinion  of 
mine. 

Q.  As  a  private  oi)inion  of  yours,  the  chief  of  police  would  lock 
up  the  man  who  knocked  the  other  man  down?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  vou  officiallv  saw  a  man  knock  the  other  man 
down,  as  a  private  citizen  you  thought  you  would  not  interfere? 
A.  My  private  opinion  is  that  many  of  those  contests  go.  Offi- 
cially, I  have  got  to  go  and  see  that  the  law  is  fully  complied 
with. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  personally  do  not  approve  of  these 
contests?    A.  I  do  not.    Amateurs;  yes,  I  do. 

Q.  But  not  those  where  they  spar  for  money?  A.  If  they  are 
sparring  for  money,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  That  is 
within  the  membership  of  the  club.  How  that  comes  about  I 
don't  know.  For  the  advancement  of  scientific  matters,  and  for 
young  men,  and  the  manly  art  of  self-defense;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  For  the  advancement  of  what  scientific  matters?  A.  With 
amateurs.  I  am  talking  to  Mr.  Mazet.  I  am  answering  a  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  scientific  matters?  A.  With  ama- 
teurs. 

Q.  What  kind  of  scientific  matters?     A.  Science. 

Q.  What  science?  A.  Of  self-defense  and  manly  art.  If  any- 
body comes  along  and  assaults  them  in  any  way,  that  they  can 
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handle  them  themselves  in  case  they  shouldn't  meet  an  officer  to 
protect  them  in  any  way. 

Q.  Then  you  think  New  York  has  got  in  such  a  condition  since 
you  have  been  chief  of  police  that  it  is  neces!>ary  for  young  men 
to  learn  how  to  box,  so  as  to  protect  themselves  in  the  streets? 
A.  New  York  is  in  better  condition  to-day  than  it  was  when  you 
were  a  commissioner  of  police. 

Q.  Let  us  see  about  that.  You  have  a  robbery  book  here?  A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  by  adding  up  the  robberies  reported  on  your  robbery 
books  that  the  robberies  for  1897  shown  in  your  book  amounted 
to  $172,537. 

The  Witness— What  is  that? 

Q.  (continuing.)  The  robberies  for  1898,  summarized  from  your 
books,  amounted  to  |203,139.  The  robberies  for  five  months  of 
1899  amount  to  -^127,954.  So  that  in  the  first  five  months  of  1899 
we  have  3127,000  of  robberies  against  |203,000  for  the  whole  of 
1898.    A.  That  is  your  footing  up  of  totals  as  to  values? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — There  were  less  robberies  under  my  administra- 
tion than  yours,  and  more  results  in  the  return  of  property. 

Q.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-four  robberies  aggregated  $172,000, 
reported  in  the  year  1897.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  rob- 
beries aggregated  $203,000  in  the  year  1898. 

The  Witness — Are  those  larcenies  or  robberies? 

Q.  (continuing.)  Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  robberies 
from  January  to  June,  1899,  aggregated  $127,000.  We  happen  to 
have  a  few  figures  added  to  my  statement. 

The  Witness — Y'"ou  have  footed  it  up,  and  there  are  less  rob- 
beries under  my  administration  than  under  your's. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  not  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  am  telling  you  so.    The  records  will  show  it. 

Mr.  IVIoss — We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Jeffries. 

The  Witness — The  records  will  show  less  robberies  now  than 
when  under  your  administration. 

] 
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Q.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  this:  You  say  that  these 
athletic  clubs  are  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  young  men  so 
that  they  can  use  their  fists  and  defend  themselves  when  they  are 
attacked  on  the  street  and  there  do  not  happen  to  be  policemen 
around.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  dog  watch?  A.  Oh,  there  is 
many  instances  where  a  man  is  out  of  town  walking  in  a  watering 
place  or  some  place  else,  with  his  wife,  or  with  his  girl. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that?  A.  I  am  answering  your  question. 
Please  let  me  do  it.  With  his  sweartheart,  and  even  with  his 
wife,  and  she  might  be  insulted,  and  there  wouldn't  be  a  police- 
man there,  and  if  he  could  just  handle  the  gentleman  there,  they 
would  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  gentlemen  with  ladies  in  the  streets  at  3  or  4 
or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  are  in  danger  of  being  assaulted? 
A.  You  will  meet  loafers  at  any  time,  as  a  rule;  among  a  multi- 
tude of  four  millions  of  people  they  ain't  all  angels. 

Q.  It  has  got  to  be  an  important  thing  for  young  men  to  join 
athletic  clubs  in  order  to  learn  how  to  defend  themselves  from 
robbers  and  thuge  on  the  street;  is  that  so?  A.  I  haven't  said 
that.    Self-defense  and  manly  art. 

Q.  Self-defense  of  what?  A.  In  what  their  pastime  might  be. 
It  would  be  very  handy  in  the  case  of  the  robbery  you  mentioned 
to  hand  him  over  to  a  police  officer. 

Q.  You  are  changing  your  ground.  That  is  all  right.  (Reading 
from  the  New  York  World  of  June  8,  1899.)  "  The  reporter  asked 
him  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  McCoy-Sharkey  fight, 
when  McCoy  was  knocked  out;  the  Kuhlin-Maher  bout,  when  the 
men  slugged  themselves  to  a  standstill.  The  Sharkey-Corbett 
fight,  when  each  man  was  knocked  down,  and  the  announced 
Fitzsinimons-Jeffrios  contest.  Chief  Devery  was  at  all  the  bout* 
that  have  taken  place,  and  did  not  see  fit  to  interfere.  *  Oh,  I 
know  the  difference  all  right,'  said  Devery.  '  These  parties  adver- 
tise that  they  will  kill  each  other  in  five  rounds.  The  others 
didn't.  The  other  contests  were  for  points;  this  one  isn't.  Those 
other  fights  were  demonstrations  of  the  manly  art;  this  one  is 
for  money  and  blood.' "  Then  you  knew  it  was  for  money  and 
blood,  did  you?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  made  you  say  that?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  stated  it. 
I  don't  know  what  you  are  reading  from. 

Q.  (continuing  reading.)  "  Fitz  is  the  champion  of  the  world 
and  Jeffries  says  he  is  champion.  The  fight  will  be  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world — you  can't  tell  me  anything  else.    These 
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fellows  have  axes  for  each  other.  When  a  fighter  weighing  150 
pounds  goes  up  against  one  weighing  210  he  is  going  to  try  to 
knock  him  out.  Thoy  are  not  figliting  for  jioiiite."  But  the  re- 
porter intimated  that  in  the  other  fight  there  had  been  knockouts, 
too.  "  Oh,  Avell,"  retorted  Devery,  ''  those  were  accidents."  That 
is  still  your  opinion,  is  it? 

The  Witness— What  is  that? 
Mr.  Moss — They  were  accidents? 

A.  They  were  within  the  law. 

Q.  They  were  accidents,  were  they?    A.  Within  the  law. 

Q,  What  is  a  knockout,  within  the  law?  A.  Anything  that 
might  occur  in  clinches  or  breakaways,  or  while  they  are  on  the 
ground. 

Q.  What  law  are  you  talking  about?  The  prize  ring  law  or 
the  law  of  the  State?  A.  I  told  you  they  complied  with  the  law 
on  that.  You  asked  me  something  about  a  knockout,  how  it 
might  have  occurred. 

Q.  What  law  are  you  talking  about?    A.  The  law  of  the  State. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  State  say  anything  about  hitting  in 
clinches  and  breakaways?  A.  No;  but  that  is  where  it  becomes 
brutal  or  where  it  becomes  what  you  might  call  a  fight.  Other- 
wise, where  it  is  a  scientific  contest,  they  stand  off  from  each 
other,  on  taps  and  on  points. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  a  few  items  from  the  Herald  about  the 
fight  itself. 

The  Witness — Flow  do  you  construe  that,  Mr.  Clarke — what  a 
fight  is? 

^Ir.  Clarke — Do  you  want  my  opinion? 

The  Chairman — I  think  you  had  better  defer  it  until  Mr.  Devery 
gets  off  the  stand,  and  you  can  talk  it  over. 

Q.  (Reading  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  June  10,  1899)  "  Fitz- 
simmons  went  to  the  floor  four  times  in  all,  and  his  face  was 
bathed  in  his  own  blood,  but  the  Chief  of  Police  sat  through  it^ 
as  it  was  predicted  that  he  would,  until  the  heart  broken  seconds 
carried  Fitzsimmons  from  the  ring  and  brought  him  back  to  sensi- 
bility." 
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Q.  He  was  insensible  when  lie  was  carried  off?  A.  No,  lie  was 
not. 

Q.  How  do  Tou  know  that?  Did  you  bend  over  him?  A,  No, 
I  sat  near  the  ring  and  saw  him  in  his  corner,  tallving  to  his 
seconds, 

Q.  (continuing  reading.)  "  No  police  interference.  Jeffries 
closed  with  him  and  after  a  blow  or  two  in  the  second  round,  and 
with  a  half  blow  and  half  shove  hurled  Fitzsimmons  to  the  floor. 
INlaiij  prophesied  then  that  Fitzsininions'  star  had  set.  In  the 
third  Fitzsimmons  was  bleeding  from  the  nose.  The  police  had 
not  stopped  the  fight  at  the  first  knock  down,  nor  had  they  at  the 
sight  of  blood,  and  from  that  it  was  clear  that  the  crowd,  hungry 
for  hard  fighting,  was  to  have  its  fill.  Fitzsimmons  hit  his  man 
hard  and  often  in  this  round,  but  seldom  without  return     *     •  •  " 

S^peaking  of  near  the  finish,  ''  This  was  the  fiercest  round  in 
many  ways,  and  Jeffries  had  something  the  better  of  it,  but  no 
one  suspected  how  much  this  terrific  power  had  damaged  the 
champion.  The  crowd  was  wild.  It  was  a  battle  of  giants.  Only 
Fitzsimmons  and  his  seconds  knew  how  desperate  was  his  plight. 
Then  came  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Jeffries  got  first  shot  to 
Fitzsimmons'  neck  and  jaw  soon  after  the  tenth  opened  and  Fitz- 
simmons went  down.'' 

Q.  Did  you  see  that?     A,  He  slipped  down,  I  believe,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  slipped  down  after  he  was  stuck  on  the  jaw  and  the  neck 
by  a  sledge  hammer  blow  from  the  champion?  A.  I  didn't  see 
those  two  blows, 

Q.  You  read  about  them  afterwards,  did  you  not?  A.  That 
was  in  the  papers, 

Q.  You  read  about  them  in  all  the  papers?  A.  I  did  not,  I 
was  looking  at  him  but  it  was  within  the  law.    , 

Q.  Did  you  not  read  about  those  two  blows  that  you  did  not 
see,  in  the  papers?  A.  I  didn't  look  at  the  papers.  I  had  seen  all 
1  wanted  to  see  when  I  was  looking  at  the  contest. 

Q,  Did  you  see  the  two  blows  on  the  jaw  and  the  neck  by  a 
pledge  hammer  blow  from  the  new  champion?  A,  Every  blow 
that  was  made  pretty  much  I  saw, 

Q,  Did  you  see  those  two  blows?    A.  I  may  have  seen  them. 

Mr,  Mobs — You  said  you  did  not  see  them. 

The  Witness — I  saw  most  everv  blow  that  was  struck. 
124 
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Q.  Did  you  shut  yours  eyes  sometimes?    A.  No,  1  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  sig-ht  of  the  blood  make  you  feel  bad?  A.  Oh,  there 
was  hardly  no  blood.  A  slight  tap  on  the  nose  and  the  nose  bled, 
maybe. 

Q.  \Miat  was  it  that  closed  your  eyes  at  these  critical  place*?? 
A.  I  didn't  close  my  eyes.     I  was  looking  at  them. 

Q.  Why  was  it  you  did  not  see  those  two  important  blows?  A. 
There  was  no  important  blows:  no  cr'itical  blows.  They  were 
scientific  blows. 

Q.  Then  all  theee  accounts  that  were  written  by  Mr.  Corbett 
and  Mr.  McCoy  and  the  expert  reporters  of  these  various  papers 
are  fairy  stories,  in  your  judgment?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  fairy  stories.     I  saw  the  blows  that  were  struck. 

Q.  These  statments  are  not  true?  A.  They  have  got  a  way  of 
putting  it  in  the  press.  The  blows  as  they  would  appear  to  the 
naked  eye — there  was  nothing  brutal  about  them,  and  they  were 
scientific  blows. 

Q.  Here  is  one  article  entitled  "A  clean  knockout.  But  the 
hero  of  one  hundred  battles  was  gone.  Jeffries,  wonderfully 
strong  now  and  full  of  confidence,  with  a  new  career  before  him, 
met  the  Australian's  rush  with  a  swinging  left  full  on  the  jaw. 
A  wild  cry  rang  through  the  great  building,  and  in  an  insitant 
Fitzsimmons'  hands  fell  from  their  right  position,  his  head  went 
back  a  trifle  and  his  limbs  tottered.  In  that  instant  Jeffries 
swung  his  awful  right  and  Fitzsimmons  fell  like  an  ox  which  had 
been  hit  with  an  axe."  Did  you  see  that  blow?  A.  I  told  you 
they  put  it  that  way  in  the  press. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  blow?  A.  I  saw  almost  every  blow  that 
was  struck. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  one?  A.  I  will  say  that  there  was  no  such 
one  as  appears  in  the  papers,  now.    That  is  out  of  the  question. 

il.  (coMiinuini.'-  icaili-  lm  "  TIh-  ii-iiv/d  t'os*^  again  with  one  '  long. 
fierce  shout.'  "     Did  you  see  that? 

The  Witness— What  is  that? 

Q.  ''The  crowd  rose  again  with  one  long,  fierce  shout."  Did 
you  see  that?     A.  That  was  the  end  of  the  contest. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it?     A.  That  was  the  end  of  the  contest. 
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Q.  That  was  the  knockout  at  the  end?  A.  No,  they  were  done. 
That  was  virtually  "  it." 

Q.  What  made  them  "  done?"  A.  Fitzsimmons  didn't  come  to 
time, 

Q.  One  man  could  not  stand  up  any  longer?  A.  An  accident. 
He  went  down. 

Mr.  Moss — You  had  better  tell  Fitzsimmons  that  and  arrange 
for  another  exhibition  in  the  Lenox  Club. 
The  Witness — I  ain't  making  matches. 

Q.  No.  (continuing  reading.)  "  Fitzsimmons  rolled  over  on  his 
back  and  his  arms  shot  out  and  lay  with  hand  with  palms  upward. 
He  was  senseless.  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  his  seconds 
lifted  him  as  one  dead  and  bore  him  apparently  lifeless  to  his 
corner.  The  king  was  dead.  The  pitcher  had  gone  once  too 
often  to  the  fountain."  Did  you  see  that?  A.  I  think  he  wanted 
to  stay  'those  ten  seconds  so  that  ho  would  not  get  hit  with  that  axe 
again. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that? 

The  Witness — As  you  put  it  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Moss — No,  not  as  I  put  it  in  the  paper;  as  you  put  it? 

A.  You  read  it  in  the  paper. 

Q.  What  axe  do  you  refer  to?  A.  You  are  talking  the  papers 
for  this.  I  suppose  I  have  got  to  coincide  with  you  in  what  you 
say. 

Mr.  Moss — Exactly. 

The  Witness — But  he  was  able  to  sit  up  in  his  comer  and  talk 
as  hard  as  he  was  hit  with  the  axe. 

Q.  You  think  that  man  lay  there  on  the  floor  and  allowed  himr 
self  to  be  deliberately  counted  out,  rather  than  stand  up  again 
and  encounter  that  fist  of  Jeffries,  do  you  not?  A.  I  think  he 
didn't  wish  to  go  any  further. 

Q.  You  think  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  the  champion  of 
the  world,  laid  down  there  and  allowed  himself  to  be  counted 
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out  because  he  did  not  waut  to  get  struck  again  by  Jeffrie*  fist, 
do  Tou  not?    A.  He  was  'tired. 

Q.  Then  he  had  been  struck  by  the  tist  ?  A.  He  might  have 
been.     I  don't  think  he  was.     I  iliink  lie  slipped  down. 

Q.  Then  you  think  he  laid  down  there  and  allowed  that  cham- 
pionship to  be  counted  away  from  him  because  he  slipped  down? 
A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  he  did  noil  want  to  slip  down  again?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  tliink  so?  A.  Because  he  was  able  to  go  in  his  corner 
and  talk, 

Q.  And  you  did  not  make  any  arrests,  did  you?  A.  I  didn't 
think  there  was  any  occasion  to.     The  law  was  not  violated. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  any  arrest?     A.  The  law  was  not  violated. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  answer  the  question?  You  did  not  make 
any  arrests?    A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  mean  to,  do  you?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  fight  was  a  fake?  A.  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  sparring  contest — within  the  law. 

Q.  Jusft  two  or  three  words  more  about  this.  Here  is  what 
John  Kelly  says.     Do  you  know  John  Kelly? 

The  Witness— Who  is  he? 

Q.  You  do  not  know  John  Kelly?  A.  There  is  several  John 
Kellys. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  mean  the  expert  on  sporting  matters. 
The  Witness — I  think  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Oh  yes,  you  have  seen  him,  of  course,  John  Kelly,  over  his 
own  signature,  said  in  the  Herald  of  June  10,  1899:  "A  faster  or 
a  more  scientific  big  man  I  have  never  seen.  He  hit  like  a  batter- 
ing ram  and  took  hard  blows  in  return  without  flinching." 

The  Witness — I  told  you  they  put  all  those  kind  of  phrases  and 
those  things  in  those  papers. 

Mr.  Mciss— It,  is  Mr.  John  Kelly. 

The  Witness — You  will  have  to  talk  to  him  about  that.  Yon 
wilt  have  to  talk  to  those  reporters  about  those  axes  and  every- 
thing else. 
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Q,  This  is  John  Kelly,  whom  you  know  and  whom  you  have 
seen.  Did  you  fspo  any  of  those  battering  ram  blows?  A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  I  will  read  from  the  Sun  article,  which  ie  always  worth  read- 
ing on  any  event,  to  anybody  who  is  interested  in  such  things: 
"  Fitzsimnions  game  until  the  last.  From  this  time  out  Jeffries 
had  the  fight  well  in  hand,  administered  terrific  punishment,  and 
tossed  Fitzsimmons  from  him  like  an  infant  in  the  clinches;  but 
the  champion  fought  a  loosing  fight  with  a  gameness  that  made 
Bftrong  men  pity  him  when  he  succumbed  to  blows  that  seemed 
heavy  enough  to  flatten  metal."  Did  you  see  the  blows  that 
seemed  heavy  enough  to  flatten  metal?  A.  Xo,  I  seen  scientific 
blows. 

Mr.  Moss — <^f  course  they  are  scientific  if  they  are  heavy  enough 
te  flatten  metal.     It  is  not  ordinary  men  who  can  do  it. 
The  Witjiese — I  didn't  see  any  such  blow. 

Q.  (continuing  reading.)  "  The  tenth  had  not  gone  far  before 
Fitzsimnions,  making  a  des])erate  attempt  to  save  the  day,  ran  into 
a  cruel  left  which  literally  lifted  him  into  the  air  and  hurled  him 
on  his  back,  his  head  hitting  the  floor  with  a  thud."  Did  you  see 
that?     A.  Xo. 

Q.  Did  you?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that?     A.  Xo.  sir. 

Q.  (continuing  reading.)  "  lie  liiy  there  like  one  dead  for  ])er- 
haps  sjx  seconds  and  then,  with  his  breast  heaving,  he  made  a 
great  effort  and  struggled  to  his  feet  just  wirliin  *the  time  limit.'  "' 
Did  you  not  think  you  do  an  injustice  to  a  brave  man  when  you 
say  that  he  lay  there  for  ten  seconds  deliberately  to  be  counted 
out? 

The  Witness — Don't  you  see  that  he  was  able  to  get  up  within 
the  ten  seconds  and  go  back  again? 

Mr.  Moss — This  was  prior  to  the  last  one.  "  Hie  face  was  like 
that  of  a  hunted  animal." 

The  Witness — lit  could  just  as  well  have  occurred  in  the  last 
one,  too. 
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Mr.  Mose  (continuing  reading.) — "  But  he  faced  the  giant  with 
some  of  his  old  fire.  The  next  moment  he  was  down  again  from 
a  blow  which  swung  him  around  like  a  teetotum.  He  got  up 
with  legs  trembling  and  the  bell  saved  him.  But  Fitzsimmons 
was  dying  game.  He  wouldn't  sit  down  in  his  corner,  vet  came 
to  time  remarkably  fresh  for  a  man  who  wae  all  but  out  a  minute 
before.  Jeffries  now  had  victory  in  his  grasp,  but  the  old 
champion  was  pitifully  aggressive.  He  wouldn't  give  up;  he 
might  do  the  business  yet;  and  though  the  arena  swam  around 
him,  he  led  as  fiercely  as  ever,  missed,  got  a  left  on  the  face  and 
fearful  drive  in  the  ribs.  He  was  visibly  weakening,  but  rushed 
aud  missed  again;  and  that  was  the  last  of  him.  Jeffries  put  a 
right  on  the  nose,  and  following  the  champion  up  caught  him  on 
the  jaw  with  the  left  and  brought  him  round  the  right  with  the 
force  of  a  mule  kick  on  the  ribs.  Every  Jeffries  man  in  the 
house  was  standing  up  and  yelling  and  hailing  him  as  the  winner. 
The  end  came  quickly.  Jeffries  threw  the  weight  of  his  great 
body  into  two  lefts  on  the  face."  You  did  not  see  those  two  lefts 
on  the  face? 

The  Witness — All  scientific  blows. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  blows?  A.  I  may  have  seen  those  taps; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  the  taps  that  mean  "  lights  out?  " 

The  Witness — What  is  that— lights  out? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  No,  scientific  taps;  for  points. 

Q.  After  those  two  taps  that  you  say  you  saw — "  The  cham- 
pion's arms  dropped,  his  knees  bent,  he  reeled,  and  the  boiler 
maker  finished  him  with  a  merciful  right  on  the  jaw.  Fitzsim- 
mons tumbled  over  on  his  side,  turned  on  his  back  like  a  man 
in  convulsions,  and  then  he  was  as  one  dead.  Martin  Julian, 
broken  hearted,  helped  to  drag  the  limp  body  into  the  corner; 
Chief  Devery  and  Deputy  Chief  McLoughlin  climbed  on  the  plat- 
form, some  of  their  men  following  them  to  clear  the  ring;  and 
the  great  fight  had  passed  into  history."  Do  you  still  say  that 
that  man  lay  there  and  deliberately  allowed  himself  to  be  counted 
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out.  A.  I  know  that  he  was  able  to  talk  in  his  corner  right 
away. 

Q.  Do  rou  think  you  are  making  a  fair  and  honorable  state- 
ment? A.  And  that  he  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  out  of  that 
ring  himself,  without  any  assistance  whatsoever  by  anybody;  as 
strong  as  he  was  when  he  entered  it — almost. 

Q.  ITow  is  it  that  you  did  not  see  the  terrific  drive  as  so  many 
other  men  did?     A.  You  are  taking  that  from  the  papers  now. 

Mr.  ;Moss — I  have  been  giving  you  my  authority. 
The  Witness — I  didn't  see  any  such  blows  struck. 

Q.  After  the  fight,  so  staid  and  exemplary  a  journal  as  the 
Tribune  had  to  give  its  account  of  the  fight  in  order  to  state  the 
news  about  an  occurrence  that  had  taken  place  in  view  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people.  You  will  not  accuse  it  of  being 
sensational,  will  you?  A.  Oh,  you  can  keep  on  reading  all  you 
like.     I  can't  stop  you  from  reading. 

Q.  (Reading  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  June  10,  1899), 
"  About  nine  thonf;and  persons  saw  it,  paying  from  f 5  to  $25  each 
for  seats.     The  receipts  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  flOO.OOO. 

The  Witness — The  people  is  paving  for  the  stenographic  notes 
here. 

Q.  (continuing  reading.)  '*  Of  this  the  purse  was  :?2.5,000." 
You  know  nothing  about  that?  A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about 
any  purse. 

Q.  Or  the  number  of  people  that  were  there?  A.  No,  I  don't 
know  the  number  of  people  that  were  there. 

Q.  And  this  account  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  source  repeats 
the  statement  about  the  way  the  blows  were  delivered  and  the 
way  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  went  down.    I  suppose,  Mr,  Devery 

The  Witness — I  thought  you  were  going  to  keep  on  reading. 

Q.  Don't  get  those  little  remarks  in.  They  do  not  help  you  a 
bit,  you  know.  Now,  I  ask  you  again,  with  all  of  your  previous 
announcements  made,  as  you  said,  to  discQurage  this  fight,  yon 
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did  not  do  a  single  thing  to  interff^re  with  it,  did  you?  A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  You  did  nothing  but  talk  beforehand,  and  that  talk,  in  your 
own  language  was  designed  to  prevent  the  public  from  patroniz- 
ing the  fight,  was  it  not?     A.  To  stop  it  altogether  if  I  could. 

ii.  To  prevent  the  public  from  being  "  gulled,"  was  your  lan- 
guage?    A.  To  stop  it  altogether  if  I  could. 

Q.  I  understand.      You   designed    to   prevent   the  public 

A.  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Your  design  was  to  prevent  the  public  from  going  there 
and  paying  in  their  money,  was  it  not?  A.  To  prevent  members 
from  going  there  or  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  if  I  could. 

Q.  And  that  would  have  prevented  the  club  from  getting  a 
large  sum  of  money?     A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  that?  A.  Ko,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  You  had  no  thought  of  that  when  you  made  your  prelim- 
inary objections?     A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  We  have  it  from  your  own  lips,  that  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, your  views  of  the  law^  and  your  instructions  from  your 
superior  are  such  that  such  fights  as  this  Jeffries-Fitzsimmons 
fight  maj'  occur  right  along  in  the  future?  A.  As  long  as  they 
keep  as  strictly  within  the  law  as  they  did  in  that  fight. 

Q.  Just  what  they  did  in  that  fight  may  be  repeated  right 
along?     A.  They  can,  if  they  come  under  the  law. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  conference  between  you  and  the  com- 
missioners in  regard  to  this  fight?  Any  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners? A.  I  don't  think  there  has.  I  may  have  spoke  to  the 
president  about  it.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did.  I  have  a 
recollection  that  I  did  speak  to  him  about  it;  what  it  was  I  can't 
say — about  that  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  from  the  president  of  the 
board  in  regard  to  the  fight?  A.  No;  they  licensed  the  club;  that 
was  all.     They  were  working  under  a  license. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  received  any  instructions  from  the 
president?     A.  I  did  not. 
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Q,  What  was  the  purport  of  your  conference  with  him?  A.  I 
think  I  said  sometliing  touching  on  that  statement.  I  am  not 
certain  just  what  the  conference  was.     That  was  all. 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  you  that  the  fijxht  must  not  go  on?  A.  I  don't 
think  ho  touched  on  that  part  of  it  at  all,  as  to  whether  it  should 
or  should  not  go  on. 

By  Mr.  Mose: 

Q.  Just  a  word  or  two  further.  You  had  some  conversation 
with  Mr.  Yorke?  A.  I  think  I  had.  touching  on  that  statement. 
Just  what  it  was  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Toiiching  upon  your  statement.  T  want  you  to  remember 
that  conversation.  Mr.  Yorke  comes  from  Brooklyn,  doe^  he 
not?     A.  Yes.  sir,  he  does. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Yorke  has  been  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
McLoughlin.  the  Democratic  lead<T  in  Brooklyn?  You  know 
that?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that?     A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  Mr.  Yorke's  conversation  with  you? 
A.  As  to  whether  it  was  right  to  issue  that  statement,  or  some- 
thing like  that;  and  he  justified  me  in  doing  it. 

Q.  He  justified  you  in  doing  it,  did  he?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  eay?  A.  I  couldn't  exactly  remember  what 
he  said. 

Q.  Row  did  he  come  to  talk  to  you  about  it?  A.  That  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  or  did  he  speak  to  you?  A.  That  I 
ain't  positive  about.  Only  just  had  a  few  words  about  it.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  He  justified  you  in  making  the  statement,  perhaps;  but  did 
he  not  tell  you  that  you  should  not  interfere  with  the  fight? 
A.  He  certainly  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Yorke  regarding 
your  attitude  at  the  fight?     A.  I  did  not,  nor  with  anybody  else. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  give  us  that  conversation  any  more  dis- 
tinctly than  you  have  done?  A.  No,  I  cannot.  He  may  remem- 
ber it,  if  you  ask  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Chief,  what  have  you  done  since  we  last  met  with  refer- 
ence to  gambling  in  the  city?     A.  Given  it  attention;  wherever 
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any  of  it  existed.  Cautioned  the  various  inspectors  and  the  com- 
nuiiiding  officers,  the  same  as  hertofore.  By  talkinj,'  to  them 
about  it,  wherever  I  might  have  any  complaints.  I  don't  remem- 
ber I  found  any  poolrooms  since  we  last  talked.  I  did  not  find 
any.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  to  close.  Alleged  places  of 
that  kind.  I  did  not  discover  that  they  had  been  running,  prior 
to  my  conversation  on  the  stand.  1  have  made  no  discovery  on 
the  subject,  other  than  the  reports  touching  on  matters  that  you 
referred  to  here,  and  of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  record  and  you 
have  got  them  here. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  enlightened,  then,  on  any  of  the  gamb- 
ling houses,  by  any  of  the  testimony  that  was  given,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  testimony?  A.  They  made  an  investigation  of 
all  matters  which  came  to  our  attention  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any?     A.  The  records  will  show  that. 

Q.  Did  you?  That  is  a  matter  that  was  called  specially  to 
jour  attention?     A.  You  have  all  the  records.     I  think  so. 

Q.  I  jask  you  to  answer  that.     Did  you  find  any? 

The  Chairman — Answer  that  question. 
The  Witness — Did  I  find  anything? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  did  not.  I  did  not  convict  anybody.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
I  did  not  arrest  anybody.  Not  that  I  know  of  at  present.  I 
forget  the  man's  name  who  owns  the  house  310  West  Twenty- 
eighth  street.  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  not  there  now.  It  is 
vacant  now.  I  couldn't  tell  you  who  bought  it  from  him — or,  at 
least,  it  isn't  bought  as  yet.  I  believe  the  place  is  intended  to  be 
bought  by  somebody.  I  believe  ]Mr.  Farrell  made  negotiations 
to  buy  that  place.  Frank  Farrell.  That  is  the  man  that  was  the 
w'itness  in  my  case  at  General  Sessions.  I  know  he  was  negotiat- 
ing to  buy  it.  Because  he  wanted  to  come  down  in  that  vicinity; 
to  live  there,  and  I  think  he  made  arrangements  to  get  it.  I 
know  that  he  wanted  to  come  down  in  that  vicinity  and  live, 
because  he  told  me  so.  I  came  to  be  talking  with  him  about 
that.  The  same  as  I  am  talking  to  you  now,  in  a  general  way. 
In  a  general  and  friendly  way.  That  was  prior  to  the  time  I  was 
on  the  stand  last  time. 
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Q.  And  in  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Farrell,  through  which 
you  have  learned  his  intention  to  come  down  and  be  your  neigh- 
bor— in  this  conversation  you  have  not  asked  him  anything  about 
that  poolroom  in  Twenty-fourth  street,  have  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  he  is  interested  in  any  poolroom. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that?     You  know  that  he  is  interested  in 

a  house A.  I  know  that  Mr.  Farrell  was  born  in  that  street 

and  he  has  got  a  right  to  live  there  and  buy  property,  if  he 
chooses,  and  a  right  to  talk  to  me  about  buying  the  property. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  But  if  he  has  the  right  to  talk  to  you  about  buying  property 
in  that  street,  and  coming  into  that  neighborhood,  how  is  it  that 
you  haA-e  not  talked  to  him  about  the  poolroom  concerning  which 
testimony  has  been  given  here?  A.  I  don't  think  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  any  j)oolroom.  I  think  lie  would  mention  it  to  me  if  he 
was,  and  he  never  has. 

Q.  You  think  a  gentleman  would  mention  to  you  the  fact  that 
he  was  engaged  in  a  law-breaking  enterprise,  do  you  not?  A, 
Ko,  I  don't.     I  talk  to  everybody  in  every  way. 

Q.  He  would  have  nothing  to  fear?  A.  He  certainly  would, 
if  he  violated  the  law  in  any  way. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  he  would  mention  it  to  you?  A.  I  don't 
know.  He  might  in  a  casual  way,  or  I  might  hear  it  in  some 
way,  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  unfair  in  you,  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Farrell,  to  take  advantage  of  little  confidential  communica- 
tion to  you,  made  in  private?  Do  you  think  that  would  be  right? 
A.  I  don't  receive  any  communications  in  private. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  as  you  have  suggested  that  he  might  in  a  casual 
way  drop  the  remark  that  he  was  interested  in  such  a  poolroom, 
would  you  think  that  you  had  any  right  to  use  that  casual  infor- 
mation against  him?  A.  I  will  use  that  kind  of  information 
against  anybody  where  I  find  they  are  violating  the  law. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  use  it  as  a  confession,  would  you? 

The  Witness — How  do  you  mean,  as  a  confession? 
Mr.  Moss — As  a  confession  that  he  was  violating  the  law.     You. 
would  not  use  it  against  him.  would  you? 
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A.  I  would  use  anythinju'  against  anybody  where  they  are  vio- 
lating the  law,  or  anybody  that  j)rotects  people  iu  violating  the 
law,  the  same  as  you  do. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Devery,  that  is  a  very  offensive  and  im- 
pertinent remark. 

The  ^Vitness — I  will  stand  on  what  I  say. 

Q.  You  have  learned  a  great  lesson  since  you  have  been  here 
before?  A.  I  knew  the  lesson  before,  when  I  was  here,  but  you 
«c^em  to  pry  into  these  things. 

Mr.  Moss — You  will  have  to  be  polite,  whatever  else  you  are, 
on  the  stand. 

The  Witness — I  am  trying  to  be  as  polite  as  I  can  be, 

Mr.  Moss — Answer  the  question  fairly. 

The  Witness — Please  stand  over  there.  You  needn't  stand  on 
top  of  me. 

]\Ir.  Moss — Ko,  I  wuU  stand  where  I  wish. 

The  Witness — I  want  to  be  treated  fairly. 

The  Chairman — Strike  it  from  the  record. 

The  Witness — It  hadn't  ought  to  be.     I  mean  what  I  say. 

The  Chairman — Y'ou  are  on  this  witness  stand  as  an  official. 

The  Witness— That  is  right. 

The  Chairman — And  presumed  to  observe  the  law  and  set  an 
example  to  others;  and  we  shall  expect  you  to  live  up  to  your 
office  here  and  now. 

The  Witness — I  am  trying  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  Chairman — Act  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman,  and  try  not 
to  be  ofifensive. 

The  Witness— That  is  right. 

The  Chairman — Now  go  on. 

Mr.  Moss — I  decline  to  examine  this  witness  any  farther  at 
this  time,  with  a  statement  of  this  kind  made  from  the  stand. 
Tlu-  witness  is  contumacious  towards  the  committee  in  using 
sucii  exj)ressions,  not  called  for  by  anything  that  was  said. 

The  "Witness — I  am  not  contumacious  for  anvthing  that  was 
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said. 

Mr.  Moss — I  ajsk  the  witness  to  be  removed  from  the  chair. 
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The  Witness — You  don't  wish  me  to  go  any  farther.  You 
know  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  the  sergeant  at-arms  to  escort  him  out. 

The  Chairman — You  will  leave  the  stand;  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  Witness — I  will  leave  the  stand,  but  you  will  call  on  no 
sergeant-at-arms  to  escort  me  out.  I  don't  permit  anybody  to  put 
their  hands  on  me.  Are  you  through  examining  me  now.  in  case 
you  want  anything  further? 

The  Chairman — You  arc  through.  You  are  off  the  stand  and 
we  do  not  want  any  colhxjuy  from  you. 

The  Witness — All  right,  good  day. 

Mr.  Moss — I  offer  in  evidence  an  indictment  against  Francis  E. 
Eggleston,  tiled  December  l.j,  1898,  entitled  "  Clambling  house, 
bucket  shops."  That  was  December  15,  1898.  Indictment  still 
pending  and  unacted  on.  The  crime  as  charged,  is  "  keeping  and 
occupying  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  recording  and  registering 
bets  wagered  upon  the  results  of  lot,  chance,  and  casual  and  un- 
known an  contingent  events." 

Another  indictment  of  the  same  date  for  the  same  offense 
against  Frank  Mills,  still  pending. 

Another  indictment,  the  .same  date,  against  Patrick  F.  O'Con- 
nor, Edgar  S.  Bootay  and  .lohn  Harris,  the  same  offense,  and  the 
indictment  still  pending. 


JOHN  J.  TURLEY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  precinct  detective  attached  to  the  first  precinct,  and 
as  such  I  am  out  in  plain  clothes.  Going  through  the  precinct. 
Attending  to  all  kinds,  of  work.  Enforcing  all  laws  and  ordi- 
nances and  protecting  life  and  property, 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  special  work?  Are  you  under  any  special 
orders?     A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  the  question?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  it  again.  Are  you  under  any  special  orders?  A. 
I  am  a  detective. 
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Q.  I  uuderstuud  that,  llave  you  auy  special  orders?  Have 
you  any  special  work?     A.  I  don't  understand  what  you  meau. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  "special"  means,  do  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  All  right,  if  you  do  not  understand  it.  Let  it  go  at  that. 
Are  you  supposed  to  look  after  drunken  men?  A.  I  am  supposed. 
to  enforce  all  laws  and  ordinances. 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  you  a  single  (luestion,  which  you  can  answer 
yes  or  no. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir,  and  men  who  commit  assaults  and  rob- 
beries, and  to  investigate  robberies,  and  to  investigate  poolrooms, 
and  to  investigate  policy  shops,  gambling  houses,  and  all  such 
thiugs  as  that.  I  make  special  reports  as  to  policy  shops  and 
poolrooms  and  gambling  houses;  when  there  is  any  I  do.  There 
are  places  that  I  am  visiting — suspected  places.  I  don't  know, 
now,  where  they  are.  I  know  them.  They  are  on  record,  where 
they  are.     I  have  no  record  here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  report  regularly  to  your  captain  or  to  the  ser- 
geant at  the  desk  the  suspected  policj'  shops,  poolrooms  and 
gambling  houses  you  visited;  you  report  them  regularly,  do  you 
not?  A.  Well,  there  is  no  poolrooms  or  gambling  houses  that 
I  can  report. 

Q.  I  said  "  suspected  "  or  "  alleged."  You  report  the  places- 
that  you  visit,  do  you  not?  A.  I  visit  places;  yes,  sir.  I  report 
them.  All  the  places  I  visit  I  report.  I  visit  and  report  places 
that  are  suspected  to  be  policy  shops,  poolrooms  or  gambling 
houses.  I  don't  remember  what  places  of  that  character  I  did 
visit  this  week.  They  are  on  record.  I  do  not  remember  any  this 
week.  I  don't  remember  what  I  visited  yesterday.  I  did  not 
visit  any  to-day.  I  said  no,  sir.  There  is  no  need  of  being  sure. 
I  answered  the  question. 

Q.  Keep  quiet  and  answer  properly.  These  are  very  simple 
and  plain  questions. 

The  Witness — And  easy  simple  answers. 

Q.  You  said  you  could  not  rcinember  a  single  jdace  you  visited 
yesterday.  Tell  me  a  single  place  you  visited  the  day  before? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  Tell  me  a  single  place  you  visited  the  day  before  that?  A. 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Tell  me  a  single  place  you  visited  the  week  before  that? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  any  places  within  a  week  prior  to  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  character  were  they?     A.  Suspected  policy  shops. 

Q.  Suspected  anything  else? 

The  Witness — How  do  you  mean,  anything  else? 

Mr.  Moss — Besides  policy  shops?     A.  Suspected  poolrooms. 

Q.  Where  are  these  suspected  poolrooms  that  you  visit?  A. 
I  told  you  that  I  don't  remember.  They  are  on  record.  I  can't 
remember  everything  that  occurs.  I  don't  remember  how  many 
suspected  poolrooms  there  are  in  the  precinct.  I  don't  remember 
how  many  suspected  poolrooms  I  have  visited  within  a  week.  I 
have  answered  that  question  before. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  as  two  suspected  poolrooms?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  as  two  suspected  policy  shops  in  the 
precinct?     A.  The  same  answer  goes.     I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  during  the  week  past  for  the  salary 
that  you  receive  as  police  ofiBcer?  A,  Made  considerable  arrest8. 
I  don't  remember  what  arrests  I  have  made  during  the  week 
past.  They  are  on  record.  I  have  made  arrests.  For  all  kinds 
of  crime.     That  I  don't  remember,  how  many. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mention  one?  A.  I  don't  remember  one.  They  are  on 
record. 

Q.  You  don't?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  except  what  is  on  record?  A.  I 
know  that  I  am  a  detective. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  except  what  is  on  record?  A. 
I  know  I  am  alive. 

Q.  TJjose  are  two  very  important  things.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing else? 
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Tlie  ^Vitness — In  what  way? 
Mr.  Moss — Connected  with  yoni-  jKdiee  duties? 
The  NN'itnrss — in  what  way? 

^Ir.  Moss — f.'oncei'iiin*;  the  work  that  vou  liave  done  for  vour 
•alary  dnrinj;  ihe  last  week? 

A.  Yep,,  sir. 

Q.  "NA'hat  d(i  you  know?  A.  I  know  that  I  have  been  in  the 
precinrt. 

Q  Yon  have  been  in  rbo  precinct?  A.  Investigating  things, 
and  arrests  where  there  was  anything  to  arrest.  I  have  not  been 
to  any  race  tracks  during  the  past  week.  I  never  was  in  a  race 
track  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  remember  that,  do  yon?  You  are  sure  about  ihat? 
A.  I  answered  the  question. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that?  Sometimes  people's  memories 
get  better  when  they  think.     Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Hoffman — The  witness  has  answered  very  plainly  that  he 
has  never  been  to  a  race  track. 

Mr.  Moss — I  asked  if  he  is  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman— He  has  answered  you.     I  think  you  are  wasting 


time. 


Mr.  Moss— Oh,  Mr.  Hoffman,  if  you  thinK  I  am  wasting  the 
time  of  the  committee,  you  know  what  to  do. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  salary  do  you  get?     A.  |1,400  a  year. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  After  having  tried  to  refresh  your  recollection,  I  ask  you  if 
you  can  remember  a  single  specific  thing  that  you  have  done  in 
the  week  past  to  earn  that  salary?  A.  I  have  answered  that 
question. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  remember?     I  understand  that.     Is  that 

right?     A.  That  is  the  answer. 

Q.  You  have  to  api)ear  in  court  against  your  prisoners,  do  you 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ilave  you  appeared  in  court  during  the  past  week?  A.  That 
I  don't  remember, 

Q.  Supposing  you  are  testifying  against  a  prisoner  in  court,  do 
you  testify  from  your  memory  or  do  you  testify  from  the  records? 
A.  I  don't  suppose  at  all.     I  do  think. 

Q.  When  you  testified  the  last  time  against  a  prisoner  did  you 
testify  from  your  memory  or  did  you  testify  from  the  records?  A. 
I  testified  from  the  facts. 

Q.  As  you  remembered  them  or  as  they  were  written  down? 
A.  As  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  testify  to  the  facts  from  your  recollection?  You 
don't  remember,  do  you?    A.  No,  I  will  say  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Are  you  troubled  with  the  disease  known  as  ammesia? 

The  Witness— Do  I  look  it? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  Well,  then,  I  must  be  troubled  with  it. 

Q.  Then  your  answer  is  you  must  be  troubled  with  the  disease? 
A.  That  is,  provided  I  look  it. 

Q.  Have  you  applied  to  the  police  surgeon  to  have  your  mental 
capacity-  and  powers  investigated?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  What  precinct  do  you  cover?     A.  The  first  precinct. 

Q.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  that  precinct?  A.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Fulton  street;  on  the  west  by  Broadway;  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  river — Whitehall  street;  State  street. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Uave  you  not  visited  any  bucket  shops  or  suspected  bucket 
shops  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  have  or 
not. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  suspected  bucket 
shops?  A.  I  know  there  has  been  a  couple  of  arrests  made  down 
there,  in  bucket  shops. 

Q.  Let  me  understand  this  perfectly  plainly,  I  understand 
that  you  are  perfectly  honest  in  your  statement  that  you  do  not 
remember  these  things?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  uot  testifying  that  way  to  be  contumacious,  are 
you?  Do  you  mean  to  testify  to  the  best  of  your  ability?  A. 
That  is  what  I  came  here  for. 

Q.  You  are  really  trying  to  do  so,  are  you?  Y''o"i  are  not  trying 
to  be  impertinent  or  contumacious?  A.  No,  sir.  Do  I  look  like 
it? 

Mr.  Moss — No,  you  look  all  right. 
The  AVitness— Didn't  I  before? 

Q.  AN'hen  you  say  you  do  not  remember  these  things,  you  mean 
that  we  should  take  that  in  perfect  good  faith,  do  you?  That  is 
the  best  answer  you  can  give?  A.  I  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion about  three  times. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  give? 

The  Chairman — You  have  not  answered  this  particular  ques- 
tion. 

The  Witness — I  have  answered  the  questions,  Mr.  Mazet. 

Q.  Is  it  the  best  answer  you  can  give?  A.  The  answer  is  down 
there  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Is  it  the  best  answer  you  can  give?  A.  I  have  answered  it 
before. 

Mr.  Moss — Answer  it  again. 

The  Witness — I  have  answered  it  three  times. 

Mr.  Moss — Answer  it  again. 

The  Witness — What  is  the  question? 

Q.  Is  it  the  best  answer  you  can  give?    A.  What? 

Mr.  Moss — That  you  do  not  remember? 
The  witness — That  I  don't  remember  what? 

Q.  You  have  testified  to  a  number  of  questions  that  you  do  not 
remember.  I  asked  you  if  those  were  the  best  answers  you  could 
give?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  assist  in  making  the  arrests  in  these  bucket  shops? 
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The  Witness — What  bucket  shops? 

Mr.  Moss — That  you  have  spoken  about.  You  have  said  there 
were  several  arrests  made  in  bucket  shops.  Did  you  assist?  A. 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  you  did  or  not? 

The  Witness — How  long  ago  is  it? 

Mr.  Moss — I  don't  know.  I  am  asking  you.  Possibly  last  De- 
cember. A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  date,  but  I  think  there  was  a 
couple  of  arrests  made  in  bucket  shops. 

Q.  Did  you  assist?     A.  Well,  if  I  go  down  and  look  at  the  rec- 
ords I  can  give  you  a  better  answer. 
Q.  But  without  the  record  you  do  not  know?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  game  of  policy  is  played? 

The  Witness— Will  I  tell  you? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  pool  selling  is  done.  Do  you  know? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  go  out  to  hunt  for  policy  shops  and  poolrooms, 
do  you  not?    A.  I  go  out  to  enforce  all  laws  and  ordinances. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  went  out  to  visit  suspected  policy  shops 
and  poolrooms  and  you  do  not  know  how  that  work  is  done,  do 
you?  A.  No,  sir.  I  never  saw  it  done,  so  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  business  of  a  bucket  shop  is  trans- 
acted?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  particular  thing  is  there  or  what  particular  line  of 
detective  work  are  you  expert  in?    A.  I  am  an  expert  in  nothing. 

Q.  In  nothing?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  precinct  detective  in  your  precinct?  A. 
There  is  another  precinct  detective  in  the  first  precinct. 

Q.  Who  is  he?     A.  John  F.  Mitchell. 

Q.  Do  you  go  about  with  him  or  do  you  gentlemen  separate? 
A.  Sometimes  with  him  and  sometimes  without  him. 
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AFTEKNOON  SESSION. 

June  15,  1899,  2  P.  M. 

Present  of  the  committee:  The  Chairman,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hoff- 
man, Bohind  and  Costello. 


JAMES  A.  HAMILTON,  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  connected  with  the  tax  ofticc.  I  was  a  clerk  for  Mr.  Birm- 
ingham. Mr.  Birmingham  was  the  deputy  who  assessed  all  the 
first  district  prior  to  his  death;  he  died  after  the  books  were  open 
in  January.  Mr.  Birmingham  did  not  die  until  eome  time  in  Feb- 
ruary.    The  books  were  opened  the  second  Monday  in  January. 

Q.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Bell  with  your  assistance  completed 
Mr.  Birmingham's  assessments;  I  understand  him  to  say  so  upon 
the  stand  the  other  day?  A.  I  don't  know  anj-thing  about  that. 
The  assessment  is  supposed  to  be  finished  after  the  second  Mon- 
day  in  January.  Those  assessments  were  written  up  in  the  tax 
office  as  far  as  the  record  books.  Some  of  the  figures  have  been 
made  in  the  office.  There  were  some  cases  where  wo  wore  able  to 
sit  down,-  Mr.  Birmingham,  myself  and  Mr.  Bell  and  make  the 
figures  in  the  office,  that  is  regular.  A  man  goes  out  in  the  field 
assessing;  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  are  getting  at. 

Q.  Were  not  some  of  the  assessments  made  in  the  office — not 
in  the  field — but  in  the  office?  A.  Carried  out  in  the  office,  yes, 
but  assessments  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  the  field  and  carried 
in  the  mind  and  then  written  in  the  office.  In  other  words  the 
assessment  was  not  always  made  in  the  street  in  front  of  the 
house.  Not  made  in  pencil  in  the  book;  in  the  mind,  of  course. 
Mr.  Birmingham  did  carry  his  book  through  the  district. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  assessment  on  the  book  in  front  of  each 
house  he  as.sessed?  A.  Not  of  each  piece  of  property;  carried  it 
in  his  mind,  and  then  went  back  in  the  office  and  put  them  in  the 
book,  except  in  the  matter  of  new  properties;  of  course  he  would 
make  a  memorandum  there. 

Q.  I  understood  the  fact  to  be,  and  I  will  ask  you  the  question 
directly,  Hint  Mr.  Bell  finished  out  Mr.  Birmingham'.s  work — that 
it  was  not  complete?  A.  Why,  no,  I  can't  say  that.  He  finished 
it  himself. 
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Q.  You  think  everything  in  the  first  district  was  done  by  Mr. 
Birmingham?  A.  1  cannot  answer  for  Mr.  Birmingham;  I  say  he 
swore  to  those  books  in  January,  the  official  records.  I  was  his 
clerk,  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  make  all  the  assessments  in  that  district?  A.  I 
cannot  answer  for  Mr.  Birmingham,  I  was  merely  there  as  his 
clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  record  of  all  the  assessments  of  that  district, 
the  first  district?    A.  Any  other  than  in  the  record  book? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Mr.  Birmingham  and  myself  were  working  to- 
gether; sometimes  one  would  take  one  book  and  sometimes  the 
other. 

Q.  Were  all  the  figures  written  by  either  you  or  Mr.  Birming- 
ham? A.  I  think  so.  None  by  Mr.  Bell;  no,  as  far  as  I  know, 
except  by  matter  of  correction  on  application,  probably  by  au- 
thority of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  assessments  made  up  in  the  office?  A.  I 
cannot  answer  for  Mr.  Birmingham,  he  is  the  deputy. 

Q.  \\'ere  any  assessments  made  up  in  the  office  by  Mr.  Birming- 
ham while  you  were  participating?  A.  As  I  say,  the  assessments 
were  made  in  the  field  and  carried  in  his  mind  and  tht*n  made  out 
in  the  office, 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  he  made  the  assessments  in  the 
field  and  carried  them  in  his  mind?  A.  That  is  merely  a  matter 
of  conjecture  on  my  part. 

Q.  That  was  your  conjecture,  that  he  had  made  the  assessments 
in  the  field,  but  you  saw  him  put  the  figures  in  the  book  in  his 
office?    A.  That  is  the  general  run. 

Q.  You  saw  him  put  the  figures  in  the  books  in  the  office?  A. 
I  saw  him  put  a  great  many  of  them;  I  don't  know  now  how 
many. 

Q.  You  conjecture  that  he  made  those  assessments  in  the  field 
and  carried  the  figures  in  his  mind  and  then  put  them  in  the 
book;  that  was  your  conjecture?  A.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, ves. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Birmingham  sick  for  a  good  while  before  he 
died?  A.  He  was  sick  but  the  books  were  made  up  prior  to  his 
sickness.  He  was  sick  after  the  books  were  open.  He  was  sick 
probably  a  week  or  so  prior  to  his  death,  but  the  books  had  been 
sworn  to  prior. 

The  tax  return  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  marked  for  iden- 
tification previously  was  here  offered  in  evidence,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Capital  and  stock §15,071,249 

Ten  per  cent,  capital §700,000 

Real  estate  13,479,047 

Stocks,  etc 2,610,550 

$16,789.59T 

Last  assessed  values  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  accompany 
tax  report  for  the  year  1898: 


New  York  City. 

Ward 

Block 
No. 

Lot 
Nos. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

1 

22 

13 

P,400,000 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

1 

24 

13 

70,000 

Borough  of  Manhattan. 

12 

1816 

27 

42,000 

Borough  of  Manhattan, 

Pipe  Line. 

25,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. ,  , 

10 

247 

5- 

-26 

40,000' 

Borough  of  Brooklyn , .  , 

14 

14 

10 

282,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn, .  . 

14 

16 

2 

350,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn ,  .  . 

14 

40 

1- 

-13 

41,500 

Borough  of  Brooklyn, .  . 

17 

1 

2 

150.000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn ,  .  . 

17 

87 

2 

140.000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. .  , 

17 

87 

20 

100,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn, .  . 

17 

112 

1 

5,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn . .  . 

17 

125 

13- 

-28 

1,525 

Borough  of  Brooklyn,  ,  , 

17 

126 

1-32 

60,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn . .  . 

17 

127 

1- 

-33 

40,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn , ,  . 

17 

128 

1-8, 11- 

-14 

6,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn,  .  . 

17 

129 

34 

-40 

660 

Borough  of  Brooklyn, .  , 

17 

130 

1-4,  31- 

-44 

2,550 

Borough  of  Brooklyn . . 

17 

131 

1-7, 10,  30 

-44 

28,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn , ,  , 

17 

132 

1 

l.OOO 

Borough  of  Brooklyn . .  . 

17 

133 

34- 

-35 

46,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn . .  . 

17 

134 

38 

50,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn, . . 

17 

135 

43 

35,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn ,  . 

17 

130 

1 

23,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn , . 

17 

137 

1 

10,000 

Borough  of  Brooklyn , , 

17 

138 

1 

17,000 
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New  York  City.  Ward 

Borough  of  Brooklyn...  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn ...  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn ...  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. .  .  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. .  .  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. .  .  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. .  .  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn ...  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. .  .  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn ...  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. .  .  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. .  .  17 

Borough  of  Brooklyn ...  17 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  (Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 1 

Borough  of  Queens 3 

Borough  of  Queens 3 

Borough  of  Queens 3 


Block 
No. 

Lot 

Nos. 

Assessed 
valuation. 

i.:;9 

1 

$300 

142 

1 

45,000 

143 

1 

50,000 

144 

2 

3,000 

178         1-4, 

.49- 

-50 

. 74-75 

12,000 

179       1-10, 

,49- 

-52 

,88-89 

32.500 

179 

53- 

-55, 

, 84-87 

1,800 

180       1-10, 

49- 

-52, 

,96-97 

26,650 

180  53-68," 

r4-i 

)5,l 

98-102 

11.900 

180 

56-81 

10,300 

185 

82-86 

1,550 

187 

7 

100 

Pipe  Line. 

28,000 

Pipe  Line. 

40,000 

21 

All. 

285,000 

22 

All. 

870,000 

23 

2,3 

225,000 

25 

24-31 

70.000 

26 

21-32 

110,000 

27 

33-35 

6,700 

38 

10,11 

12,000 

269 

1-20 

12,000 

270 

All. 

30,000 

279 

1 

110,000 

280 

1-12 

75,000 

280 

39-44 

18,000 

284 

1-34 

45,000 

285 

All. 

65,000 

286 

All. 

50,000 

287 

1-33 

75,000 

290 

1-27 

30,500 

291 

All. 

35,000 

292 

1 

35,000 

293 

1-23 

10,000 

141 

1-8 

5,300 

142 

1-9 

3,675 

172 

1-20 

8,000 
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Assessed 
valuation. 

Buffalo |40T,!)<J5 

Olean  442,500 

Oswego 62,000 

At  various  minor  points  in  New  York 287,625 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  State 

of  New  York 17,615,600 

[Seal.]  JB 

CITY  OF  NEW  Y'ORK. 

Department  of  Taxes  axd  Assessments,  Main  Office. 

280  Broadway-,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Please  state  the  full  name  of  the  corporation. 

Statement  made  and  delivered  to  the  commissioners  of  taxes 
and  assessments  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  New  Y^ork 

showing  its  condition  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  January,  1899. 

Organized  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Total  gross  assets,  including  real  estate |24,285,056  83 

Of  above— real  estate |10,216,270  64 

Of  above— personal  property 17,068,780  19 

Capital  stock  actually  paid  in.  or  secured  to  be 

paid  in 7,000,000  00 

Amount  of  surplus  earnings 8,071,248  99 

Rate  of  dividends  for  la^t  year,  or  last  annual 

dividend 

Amount  ac<n;ill\-  paid  for  rr-al  estate  owned  bv 

you Unknown. 

Actual  value  at  wliich  such  real  estate  is  carried 

on  your  books  as  an  asset 10,210,270  64 

Indebtedness   in    detail    as    follows:    Loans    and 

amounts  payable  12,213,807  84 
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Has  any  portion  of  above  indebtedness  been  contracted  or  in- 
curred in  the  purchase  of  non-taxable  property  or  securities,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  taxation?     No. 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate  (describing  particularly  by  ward 
and  ward  map  numbers). 

In  State  of  New  York  as  per  schedule  attached. .     $7,G15,G00  00 
Keal  estate  in  other  States  and  foreign  countries.       l,557,G9i  14 
Merchandise  and  chattels  in  other  States  and  for- 
eign countries 4,305,483  11 


Amounts  invested  in  the  stocks  of  other  corpora- 
tions which  are  taxed  upon  their  capital None. 

Amount  invested  in  United  States  securities....  f 714,000  00 

Amount  invested  in  New  York  State  canal  bonds.  1,890,550  26 


(If  the  stock  of  the  company  is  worth  less  than  par,  state  the 
actual  value,  and  give  the  facts  under  oath  which  will  justify 
such  estimate  of  its  value)  

The  principal  oftice.  or  the  place  of  transacting  the  financial 

business  of  the  said  corporation,  is  situated  in  the ward 

of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  No.  26 
liroadway 

Street. 

Citv  of  New  York,  ss. : 

I,  Louis  D.  Clarke,  the  secretary  of  the  said  corporation,  being 
duly  sworn,  do  hereby  certify  and  declare  that  the  foregoing 
statement  is  in  all  respects  just  and  true. 

L.  D.  CLARKE, 

Secretary. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  21st  day 

of  April,  1899. 
[seal.]  John  Bensixger, 

Notary  Public  for  Kings  county. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  county,  1899. 

$7,000,000  00 
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The  commissioners  are  empowered  to  examine,  under  oath,  the 
persons  representing  the  corporation,  if  they  deem  it  necessary, 
to  obtain  any  fuller  or  further  particulars  as  to  its  property  or 
condition. 

(Endorsed.) 

Line  No 

Statement  of  the 


For  1899. 


Assessment  fixed  at 


Commissioners  of  taxes  and  assessments. 


ISAAC  PEARLSTEIN,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  the  president  of  a  congregation  on  Allen  street,  and  for 
some  time  past  there  have  been  disorderly  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  congregation,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  a 
serious  trouble  to  my  congregation.  I  made  a  couple  of  com- 
plaints to  the  police,  and  I  signed  an  affidavit  which  was  pub- 
lished at  one  time. 

Q.  And  from  your  affidavit  I  understood  that  the  troubles  from 
those  houses  were  so  great  that  they  were  a  serious  menace  to 
the  morals  of  the  young  people  of  your  congregation?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  at  one  time,  a  few  months  ago,  you  were  considering 
the  closing  of  religious  services  so  as  to  prevent  your  young  people 
from  having  to  pass  those  disorderly  houses;  was  that  so?  A.  I 
did  not  mean  to  close;  we  were  trying  to  do  the  best  we  could. 
We  were  not  thinking  about  closing  the  services.  The  women  of 
those  houses  stood  on  the  street  and  annoyed  the  congregation. 
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They  still  do  so,  all  the  time.  The  women  in  the  houses  call  to  the 
people  that  are  passing  by.  There  are  very  many  children  in  that 
neighborhood,  plenty.  And  those  children  are  playing  on  the 
stoops  and  around  the  houses  where  this  is  happening.  And 
thoee  children  see  all  the  bad  business  that  happens.  I  have  not 
noticed  that  boys  give  out  cards  for  these  bad  women;  I  didn't 
see  that.  I  couldn't  say  that  there  are  men — young  men — asking 
other  men  to  go  into  the  houses  and  see  women.  There  was  an 
improvement  during  the  time  that  Captain  Chapman  was  there. 
r>ut  since  then  it  has  got  back  again;  it  is  a  little  improved  now. 
A  little  improved  within  the  month  past.  The  disorderly  houses 
are  still  there.  The  women  are  constantly  soliciting  from  the 
windows  and  stoops.  Captain  Hogan  is  there  now.  I  say,  as 
president  of  a  congregation,  that  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the 
men  and  the  children  going  to  the  church  to  have  to  pass  through 
the  things  in  all  the  houses,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  all 
through  that  neighborhood.  Through  various  streets  east  of  the 
IJowerv,  between  Delancev  and  Kivington  streets  and  on  Allen 
iind  other  East  ^^ide  streets — quite  a  number  of  streets  there — 119 
Allen,  125  and  129.  Those  are  just  acr(j«js  the  street  from  my 
synagogue,  and  those  are  especially  annoying  to  my  people. 
Those  are  the  houses  that  I  have  made  particular  complaint 
about,  and  nothing  has  been  done  with  them  so  far,  and  this 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  last  fall;  it  was  quiet  a  little  before 
and  the  same  thing  now.  I  was  with  the  captain  last  week.  lie 
savs  he  is  trving  to  do  the  best  he  can;  of  course  he  could  not 
help  it.  Policemen  are  standing  there  watching,  but  as  soon  as 
the  policeman  goes  away  they  come  out.  I  have  here  two  other 
gentlemen  representing  my  congregation.  Rev.  Silberman  and  the 
sexton.  I  have  talked  over  these  matters  with  those  gentlemen, 
and  I  am  speaking  as  the  representative  of  my  congregation; 
they  will  tell  the  same  thing  I  do. 

Mr,  Moss — Inasmuch  as  they  need  an  interpreter 

The  Chairman — We  will  dispense  with  them. 
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EMMA  ITARTIG,  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  not  yet  sixti^cii  years  old.  and  witliin  tlio  last  four  months 
I  vvae  in  four  or  live  different  bouses.  1  will  tell  you  bow  I  came 
to  go  to  tbe  lirst  place:  In  tbe  lirst  place — when  1  wanted  to  go 
and  take  a  position  somewhere  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  do  any 
work,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  go  as  a  waitress, 
and  I  took  the  Herold,  German  Herold,  and  Journal,  and  I  looked 
in  it,  and  there  came  to  me  a  place  in  First  place,  32  East.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  work  and  earn  some  money,  and  I  bad  no  trade, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  be  a  waitress;  and  I  took  a  new.s- 
paper  called  the  German  Herold  and  in  that  I  saw  advertisements 
for  waitresses.  And  one  such  advertisement  I  found  at  Ko.  32 
First  street  and  I  went  there  to  be  a  waitress.  I  meant  to  go 
there  and  do  a  respectable  business  as  a  waitress,  but  when  I  got 
there  I  found  myself  in  an  improper  place.  I  stayed  there.  They 
kept  me  quite  nice  there.  I  stayed  because  I  would  not  return 
home.  I  did  not  like  the  place  where  I  was,  but  I  would  not 
return  home  because  the  lady  said  to  me  if  I  stayed  there  and 
earned  my  living  it  would  be  quite  right;  I  did  not  care  what  tlie 
people  say;  she  takes  the  place  of  a  mother  to  me. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  afraid  or  ashamed  to  go 
home,  or  was  afraid  to  go, home?  A.  I  was  not  ashamed  or  was 
not  afraid  either;  I  did  not  like  to  go  back  to  my  father.  I  didn't 
like  to  go  back  home  because  my  father  never  treated  \ne  right. 
I  had  trouble  at  home.  So  this  woman  who  kept  32  First 
street  said  she  would  be  a  mother  to  me,  and  I  thought  I 
would  stay.  I  didn't  know  she  wanted  me  to  do  anything 
wrong  until  I  was  there  for  about  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  place.  This  was  last — the  1st  of  September,  I  went  in 
the  place.  From  that  i)lace,  32  First  street,  I  went  to  212 
Forsyth  street.  That  was  a  bad  house,  too;  32  First  street 
was  a  bad  place.  From  Forsyth  street  I  went  uptown  in  Fourth 
avenue,  No.  89. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  one  of  the  places  as  to  which  testimony  was 
given  the  other  day,  89'  Fourth  avenue. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me,  Emma,  were  there  any  more  very  young  girls 
at  89  Fourth  avenue?  A.  There  is  a  girl  there  named  Lillie; 
she  is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  vears  old. 
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Mr.  Mosfi — This  letter,  just  banded  to  me,  accords  with  the 
information  that  has  been  brought  with  our  agents,  and  I  will 
read  it.  '*  ;Mr.  F,  Moss,  Dear  Sir:  Since  the  testimony  of  reliable 
witnesses,  as  to  the  character  of  the  two  houses  of  ill-fame  Nos. 
87  and  89  Fourth  avenue,  permit  me  to  say:  They  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  be  run  in  full  blast  almost  any  night  after  10  or  11 
o'clock.  The  inmates  even  solicit  from  the  doorways.  The 
saloon  on  the  corner  and  the  two  adjoining  houses  on  Eleventh 
street  are  of  equally  as  bad  character  and  the  same  beastly  ex- 
hibition can  be  seen  from  the  neighboring  dwellings.  There  is 
a  little  child  living  there  about  8  or  9  years  of  age,  which  is  cer- 
tainly (Surrounded  by  vice  of  the  lowest  order.  If  the  police  can 
close  the  place  the  Gerry  Society's  attention  should  be  called  to 
that  fact.  I  would  give  my  full  name,  but  wish  to  avoid  notor- 
iety." 

The  Witness — Tlieie  were  young  girls  in  these  other  places, 
too,  about  fifteen  to  sixteen.  From  Fourth  avenue  I  went  to 
Ella  May,  right  next  door.  That  is  87  Fourth  avenue.  From 
there — I  was  only  there  about  a  week,  and  then  I  went — one  day 
I  met  a  girl  and  she  took  me  down  in  Cherry  street,  8G.  And 
from  llii're — I  was  only  two  days  there  and  went  again  back  to 
Miss  Ella  May,  and  from  Ella  May,  I  went  uptown  with  a  girl, 
her  name  is  Viola  Hastings,  to  Tliirt3-seventh  street,  157  East. 
That  place  is  in  Forty-second  now.  It  has  moved  to  Forty-sec- 
ond. ^Vhen  I  was  there  it  was  in  Thirty-seventh.  I  found  out 
these  different  places  through  the  girls  in  the  places  I  was  in. 
There  were  a  good  maiiy  girls  in  those  places,  and  a  great  many 
young  girls  circulating  through  all  those  places  on  the  East  side. 
A  few  as  young  as  I  am.  But  a  great  many  16  and  17  years  of 
age.  There  are  a  great  many  of  those  places  where  the  young 
girls  of  the  east  side  are  taken  in.  I  could  noi  count  them  there 
is  so  many.  I  found  out  where  McGurk's  was.  And  I  got  going 
to  McGurk's.  Yes.  three  times.  There  are  very  rough  people 
that  go  to  McGurk's.  Very  rough  men  indeed — sailors,  soldiers 
— longshoremen.  And  there  are  a  good  many  young  girls  there. 
Most  that  go  there  have  somebody  to  watch  over  them — a  man. 
McGurk's  dancing  hall.  You  walk  right  in  off  the  street.  Any- 
body ran  go  in.  Police  can  go  in — anybody.  And  there  these 
girls,  like  myself,  sit  around  at  the  tables  and  drink.    I  do  mean 
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to  say  that  giil«  likt-  nw,  lo,  W,  IT  veai-s  of  age  are  sitting  around 
-the  tables  drinking.       I  found  it  so.     I  found  there  are  many 
younger  than  I  am,  and  some  are  a  little  older.     I  never  a^^soci- 
ated  with  them  much,  but  some  of  them    looked    verv    you n jr. 
Some  of  the  girls  live  over  McGurk's.     They  stay  there  alto- 
gether sometimes;  they  don't  pay  any;  some  nights  they  go  some 
place  else,  and  sometimes  they  stay  right  there.     Stay  right  there 
and  sleep  in  McGurk's  in  rooms  upstairs.     The  girls  invite  the 
men  to  drink,  and  they  drink  liquor  and  beer.     I  found  that  a 
great  many  of  the  young  girls  on  the  east  side  were  got  into 
those  fast  houses.     Some  girls  they  go  there;  I  know  a  girl — I 
don't  know  where  she  is  now,  but  she  was  in  a  house  down  town; 
she  came  there    right  from  her    mother's  house,  a  gentleman 
brought  her  there;  and  she  went  away  because  she  wouldn't  stay 
home.     There  are  a  great  many  men  living  in  that  district  who 
take  money  away  from  the  girls  when  they  earn  it.     Those  men, 
first  they  commence  to  make  out  that  they  like  the  girls,  and 
then  after  they  say:  "  Well,  now,  if  you  don't  stick  to  me  I'll  tell 
the  police,"  and  all  that  kind  of  stories,  and  they  get  kind  of 
frightened,  and  then  they  commence  to  give  their  money  to  him, 
and  sometimes  if  they  don't  give  the  money  to  him  they  get 
licked.     I  know  such  a  man  as  that.     He  throwed  a  chair  at  me 
to  make  me  give  up  my  money.     He  hurted  me.     There  are  a 
great  many  cases  of  that  kind.     There  were  quite  a  number  of 
such  men  hanging  around  McGurk's  saloon  and  watching  the 
girls  and  making  them  work  for  them.     I  don't  exactly  know  one 
man  who  had  more  than  one  girl  working  for  him,  but  I  know 
a  girl,  she  goes  with  the  man,  and  she  says  he  has  three  or  four 
girls  working  for  him.     These  men  do  nothing  to  support  them- 
selves, they  just  live  idle  lives  and  go  around  and  don't  do  any 
work — just  take  the  money  of  the  girls.       Some  of  those  men 
stand  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  and 
invite  other  men  to  go  in.     But  mostly  they  get  paid  fi'om  the 
mistress  of  the  house^niostly  they  get  paid  from  the  mistress 
of  the  house — five  dollars  a  week  or  ten  dollars  with  board.     I 
say    the    mistresses    of    the    house    employ    men    at    five    or 
ten    dollars    a    week    to     stand    out    on    the    sidewalk    and 
get    other    men    to    come    in.       I    went    into    other    saloons 
besides    McGurk's.    The    Black    Rabbit    in     Bleecker     street. 
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I  went  there  with  a  girl.  It  is  different  from  McGurk's,  it  is  a 
hotel.  But  it  is  a  place  where  people  that  are  d«ing  wrong  things 
go.  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  in  there.  I  could  go  into  all 
those  places,  and  nobody  ever  prevented  me.  The  police  never 
arrested  me  before  1  took  the  poison.  I  was  one  of  the  girls  that 
got  tired  and  took  poison,  at  Mr.  McGurk's  and  then  of  course  I 
was  arrested,  and  that  resulted  in  my  chauging  my  life.  It  was 
a  very  good  thing  for  me.  I  am  living  now  outside  of  the  city 
with  decent  people,  and  enjoying  a  comfortable,  good  life,  and 
my  friends  are  with  me  to-day.  They  knew  I  was  coming  and 
they  came  down  with  me.  I  don't  think  the  police  were  much 
good.  Sometimes  the  police  go  in  these  houses  and  get  treated 
to  drinks  and  whiskey  and  they  don't  care  much  about  it  if  a 
girl  goes  on  the  street.  They  do  not.  Sometimes  they  urge  them 
to  go  with  them  themselves.  They  go  into  the  housi'S  and  urge 
the  girls.  I  have  known  that  to  happen  myself.  They  would 
go  into  the  houses  and  get  treated.  They  went  in  and  stayed  in 
the  houses — I  have  known  that  to  occur  myself.  Of  course,  the 
l>olice  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  arrest  girls  that  are  good  to 
them.  A  policeman  once  asked  me  for  money.  It  was  when  I 
was  in  89  Fourth  avenue,  and  the  lady  sent  me  once  out  to  go 
iiround  the  corner;  it  was  night  about  ten  o'clock;  and  I  went 
around  and  there  was  a  policemau,  and  I  came  there  throe  or  four 
nights  after  to  go  around  the  corner,  and  he  was  there,  and  I  com- 
menced to  talk  with  him  and  invited  him  up,  and  he  said  to  me: 
''  Do  you  know  I  can  bring  you  up  to  jail,  if  you  talk  like  that  with 
me;''  and  then  he  commenced  to  ask  me  if  I  take  some  men  in 
Ihere  I  should  give  him  every  time  a  quarter.  I  said  to  him,  in- 
deed I  won't  do  it;  that  men  that  take  money  from  girls  are 
I»imps  That  is  what  I  call  a  policeman  who  takes  money  from 
girls.  I  do  know  whether  the  persons  keeping  those  houses  were 
jtaying  any  money  to  the  police.  I  knew  that  was  so.  That  was 
the  general  talk  throughout  with  women  of  that  kind,  that  they 
had  to  pay.  That  is  well  understood.  Twenty-nine  Eldridge 
street,  Mrs.  Fisher,  she  was  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  she  sent 
one  day — the  mistress  sent  one  day  with  some  man  the  money  to 
the  stationhouse,  and  it  was  sent  back  with  a  policemnn — with 
somebody — I  don't  know  exactly  it  was  a  policeman — and  it  was 
said  if  we  could  not  par  the  fine,  what  they  asked  us  to  pay  for 
a  month,  we  could  not  have  our  place  open — we  had  to  shut  our 
place.  That  is  the  amount  of  money  that  was  sent  was  not 
enough,  and  it  came  back  from  the  stationhouse  with  the  word 
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that  if  we  could  not  pay  the  tin<.'  for  the  moutli  we  would  have 
to  shut  up  the  plaee,  and  we  did  shut  it  up. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  sent  to  the  police  station?  A. 
It  was  some  amount  about  five,  the  last  number. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  think  about  fifteen  dollars  or  thirty-five  dollars  I  heard.  A 
police  officer  in  uniform  came  into  that  house  regularly,  one.  He 
stayed  there  sometimes.  He  never  paid.  The  proprietor  of  the 
house  was  glad  to  have  policemen  come,  because  if  they  come  in 
it  is  easier  for  them  to  treat  the  policemen  so  they  keep  their 
mouth  shut.  I  remember  when  I  was  at  IS'o.  32  First  street  a 
police  officer  coming  in  at  First  street,  not  in  32,  but  by  Mr. 
Jumbo  on  the  corner.  We  used  to  call  him  Charlie;  he  used  to 
come  there  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  and  the 
madam  would  call  me  because  I  was  the  youngest  girl  in  the 
house.  I  did  not  see  that  officer  take  any  money  from  anybody — 
from  any  women.  I  did  not  see  any  other  officer  take  any  money 
from  any  other  women.  I  remember  an  officer  named  Charlie,  he 
used  to  come  in  the  house,  but  he  didn't  take  any  money. 

Q.  Do  not  remember  an  officer  taking  money  from  one  of  the 
women  who  was  a  married  women?  A.  That  was  not  an  officer; 
that  was  a  detective. 

Q.  He  was  not  an  officer  you  say;  well,  what  did  he  do?  A.  He 
used  to  come  in  First  street,  No.  32 — he  used  to  come  there,  and 
there  was  a  married  women,  she  was  there  to  wait  on  the  table, 
and  he  used  to  come  there,  and  he  took  her  back  once,  and  she 
gave  him  some  money,  and  then  she  said  she  would  leave  the 
children  for  him.  She  would  leave  the  children  to  go  with  the 
officer.  All  of  this  I  experienced  in  five  months.  Pretty  rapid 
life  for  a  little  girl.     I  am  glad  I  am  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Moss — And  I  wish  to  God  we  could  got  hundreds  of  them 
out  of  it  that  are  down  there  now. 
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FREDERICK  J.  SHACKLETON,  sworn. 
By  Ml'.  Moss: 

I  am  cuunected  with  the  Forsyth  Street  Church.  I  know  the 
general  conditions  of  the  east  side,  the  prevalence  of  disorderly 
houses,  and  the  effect  of  them  upon  the  young  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  effect  of  that  great  colony  of  vice  there  upon  the 
young  people  must  be  very  demoralizing.  I  say  that  as  a  pastor. 
There  are  solicitations  going  on  from  the  windows  and  stoops  of 
those  houses  very  openly,  and  it  is  a  very  crowded  neighbor- 
hood. Thousands  and  thousands  of  children  plaving  in  the  street. 
There  is  not  very  much  park  area  there,  and  children  have  no- 
where to  play  except  on  the  street,  and  they  must  see  those 
solicitations  and  they  must  hear  the  language  and  see  the  sights. 
I  think  that  during  the  past  five  or  six  months  there  has  been  a 
great  change.  I  see  very  little  of  it  now,  that  is  they  are  not  as 
prominent  as  they  were.  I  am  up  on  Forsyth  street.  My  resi- 
dence is  on  Grand  street.  1  have  never  seen  the  boys  and  men 
giving  out  cards  on  the  street,  and  stopping  other  men.  I  have 
only  heard  of  that.  My  church  is  at  the  lower  end  of  Forsyth 
street,  but  I  live  on  Grand  street  near  Norfolk;  pass  through  all 
those  streets  frequently.  I  am  in  the  lower  end  of  the  district, 
and  these  things  are  mostlv  above  Grand  street.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  general  complaint  and  general  knowledge  there  for  a 
good  long  time  that  these  conditions  have  existed,  and  if  anybody 
should  deny  they  existed,  except  as  they  have  been  improved  for 
the  last  few  months,  would  be  to  deny  a  patent  fact  to  the  people 
who  live  there.  I  remember  the  time  denials  were  made  publicly 
that  there  was  any  vice  on  the  east  side.  It  is  not  true.  I  have 
only  noticed  there  were  some  quite  young  girls  who  did  the  solicit- 
ing, but  I  have  not  noticed  the  young  boys. 

Q.  Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Shackelton,  that  the  publication  in  the 
newspapers  under  the  guise  of  massage  and  situations  for 
females, — is  it  not  so  that  those  advertisements  tend  very  largely 
to  lead  young  girls  into  places  the  character  of  which  they  may 
not  be  familiar  with  when  they  go?  A.  You  are  asking  my  opin- 
ion, though  I  have  not  traced  it  out.  I  have  noticed  a  great  deal 
of  that  kind  of  advertising. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  have  been  connected  with  this  church  on  Forsyth  street  fif- 
teen months. 
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Q.  You  sa^'  the  conditions  in  regard  to  this  particular  kind  of 
vice  is  better  for  the  last  four  or  five  months  than  any  time  pre- 
vious?    A.  I  think  so.     I  notice  very  little  of  it  just  at  present. 


EDGAR  A.  WHITNEY,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

On  three  evenings  lately,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  received 
from  you^  I  visited  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  just  east  of  the 
Bowery.  One  of  those  evenings  was  June  Tth.  1  noticed  many 
houses  out  of  which  women  were  calling  to  men,  or  in  front  of 
which  women  were  soliciting.  I  noticed  men  soliciting.  I  was 
solicited  by  men.  Asked  me  to  go  in  the  house  and  see  the  girls. 
These  men  would  take  hold  of  you  like  the  pullers-in  on  Baxter 
street,  same  thing.  Just  meet  you  on  the  sidewalk  and  take  hold 
of  you  and  urge  you  to  go  in.  Those  men  were,  I  should  think, 
from  19,  20,  21  years  of  age.  I  have  observed  that  on  other  occa- 
sions besides  those  three  nights,  when  I  went  out  particularly,  I 
have  observed  the  peddling  of  cards  for  disorderly  houses  by  boys 
on  the  street.  That  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  on 
the  East  Side  for  some  months.  I  was  invited  to  go  into  No.  14 
Delancey  street  on  the  Tth  of  June.  I  found  seven  girls.  Found 
a  disorderly  house,  seven  girls,  and  the  ordinary  accompaniments 
and  invitations  of  such  a  place. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Is  this  your  memorandum?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  purchased  beer  there.  There  was  no  license;  not  that  I  could 
see.  I  also  entered  No.  G  Delancey  street.  I  found  there  a  dis- 
orderly house — five  girls — and  the  ordinary  solicitations.  I  en- 
tered No.  173  Allen  street.  I  found  the  same  thing — five  girls — 
and  the  same  kind  of  a  house.  I  purchased  beer  there.  There  was 
no  license;  none  that  I  could  see.  It  was  a  private  house.  I  en- 
tered No.  205  Allen  street.  I  found  there  the  same  thing — six 
girls.  I  purchased  beer.  No.  7  Stanton  street,  I  found  there  seven 
girls,  same  condition,  and  a  dollar  for  drinks;  that  was  a  round  of 
beer.  When  I  say  beer  I  mean  lager  beer.  149  Allen  street,  eight 
girls;  same  conditions.     50  East  Fourth  street,  same  condition, 
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eight  girls.  7G  East  Fourth  street,  that  was  a  cafe.  We  found 
girl  waitresses  that  came  over  and  asked  us  to  buy  drinks,  but 
didn't  make  any  further  solicitations.  They  ordered  beer  and 
said  we  could  have  it  the  next  time  we  came.  No.  12  Stuyvesant 
street — that  is  a  house  of  prostitution,  with  a  caf^  in  front.  I 
found  girls  there  and  the  same  invitations.  No.  32  St.  Mark's 
place,  that  is  a  cafe.  Found  girls,  asked  us  to  buy  drinks  and  go 
in  the  rear  rooms  with  them.  An  immoral  place  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  others.  I  also  visited  Volk's  Garden,  on  the  Bowery. 
Sat  down  at  tables,  and  there  is  a  row  of  boxes  on  one  side  of  the 
hall,  and  the  actresses  that  take  turns  on  the  stage  lean  out  ex- 
posing their  breasts,  and  we  were  asked  to  go  in  the  boxes  with 
the  girls.  And  men  and  women  together  al  the  tables;  girls  sit- 
ting about  the  place.  Those  I  entered  all  in  one  evening.  Then  it 
was  too  late  to  go  on  any  furtlier.  There  were  other  places.  On 
the  next  evening,  June  8th,  1  found  a  similar  disorderly  place  at 
56  Stanton  street;  same  conditions  of  solicitation  for  immoral 
purposes,  nine  girls.  On  the  same  evening  No.  13  Second  avenue, 
seven  girls.  Same  evening  24  First  street,  same  conditions.  On 
the  same  evening  No.  4  East  Second  street,  same  conditions.  On 
tlie  same  evening  No.  25  East  Second  street.  On  the  same  even- 
ing No.  30  Stanton  street,  same  conditions.  On  the  same  evening 
No.  32  Stanton  street,  same  conditions.  On  the  same  evening  No. 
31  Eiviugton  street,  same  conditions,  six  girls.  On  the  same  even- 
ing No.  27  Rivington  street,  same  conditions,  six  girls.  On  the 
same  evening  No.  113  Forsyth  street,  four  girls,  same  conditions. 
On  the  same  evening,  southeast  corner  of  First  street  and  Second 
avenue,  back  of  a  cigar  store,  same  conditions,  seven  girls.  On 
the  same  evening  212  Chrystie  street,  we  were  solicited  by  girls 
standing  in  the  doorway,  but  did  not  go  in.  I  did  not  enter  all  of 
these  places  on  account  of  solicitation;  not  all  of  them.  I  saw 
the  signs  on  the  outside,  the  appearances.  2G  East  Ninth  street, 
same  conditions,  and  the  same  evening,  five  girls  there.  51  El- 
dridge  street;  that  is  quite  near  the  stationhouse,  same  conditions. 
No.  39  Third  avenue,  that  is  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  Charles 
\Yendling  Hotel,  called  a  summer  garden.  There  were  women 
there  sit^ting  at  the  tables,  soliciting  men.  It  was  the  same  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Stuyvesant  square  and  Third  avenue,  same 
conditions.  Again,  on  the  13th  of  June,  I  found  a  disorderly  house 
at  230  East  Ninth  street,  same  conditions.  208  Fifth  street,  that 
is  in  back  of  the  cigar  store.  72  East  Fourth  street,  that  is  a  caf^, 
same  conditions.    80  East  Fourth  street,  same  conditions.    9  First 
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street,  the  Cafe  Maine.  Tlieu  1  was  solicited  iroiii  ^■u.  3  ►Second 
street,  but  did  not  go  in.  ^'u.  17  First  street,  same  conditions. 
No.  1.J  First  street,  same  conditions.  No.  147  CLrystie  street  and 
Xo.  178^,  solicited  by  women  standing  in  tbe  doorway,  but  did  not 
go  in.  No.  [)  Delancey  street,  that  is  a  room  in  the  rear  of  u 
saloon,  where  women  and  min  hang  out^degcneratcs.  The 
women  were  conducting  thcm.selves  improperly,  soliciting.  No. 
78  Delancey,  that  is  the  same  conditions.  No.  32  Bayard,  that  is 
a  cafe;  we  found  women  sitting  in  theie  with  men,  and  two  of 
them  came  over  and  asked  u.s  to  buy  a  drinlv.  but  did  not  solicit 
us.  We  observed  solicitation  of  other  men.  238  East  Ninth 
street  same  conditions,  disorderly  house.  232  East  Ninth  street, 
that  is  a  room  in  back  of  the  saloon,  and  they  have  rooms  upstairs 
over  the  saloon.  There  were  solicitations  there;  we  didn't  go  up. 
No.  17  Second  street,  same  conditions.  No.  27  Secoud  street,  the 
same  conditions,  in  the  rear  of  a  cigar  store.  I  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  into  those  places.  They  were  perfectly  open,  and  the 
solicitations  where  they  were  made  were  made  openly  and  pub- 
licly. And  if  I  had  had  the  time  I  think  I  could  have  taken  in  a 
great  many  more  each  evening.  So  I  rei)orted.  I  can't  say  that 
I  saw  any  girls  that  I  could  say  were  under  age.  I  saw  a  great 
many  girls  I  should  imagine  as  young  as  18,  but  none  I  could  say 
were  younger,  although  they  might  have  been.  I  have  visited 
the  Haymarket  dance  hall  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct.  I  have 
been  there  twice,  I  believe.  One  of  those  visits  was  on  the  6th  of 
June.  Sat  down  at  a  table  and  there  was  a  waltz  going  on.  I  en- 
tered; I  paid  25  cents  going  in.  After  the  waltz  was  over  there 
were  two  girls  came  to  my  table  and  asked  me  to  buy  a  drink,  and 
each  ordered  a  claret  lemonade,  and  the  waiter  charued  me  25 
cents  each  for  the  lemonade.  Eacli  asked  me  to  go  out,  tried  to 
get  me  to  go  out  and  hire  a  room  at  the  hotel  across  the  way  with 
them.  I  refused  them.  There  were  sixty -two  women  in  the  ])lace 
and  twenty-four  men.  The  women  walked  about  the  place  solicit- 
ing the  different  men,  not  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  anybody 
in  charge  of  the  place.  That  was  perfecfly  ])lain.  open  solicita- 
tion, right  on  the  floor  of  the  dance  hall.  These  women  traveling 
around  to  the  men  at  the  different  tables,  soliciting  them.  There 
was  a  special  police  officer  on  duty  there,  outside  of  the  door. 

Q.  One  of  the  special  licensed  officers  Ihat  are  a])]iointed  by 
the  police  board?  A.  That  I  don't  know:  he  was  an  officer  in 
gray  uniform.  And  these  women  going  in  and  out  with  perfect 
freedom  past  the  special  police  officer.     There  was  one  police 
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officer  on  the  opposite  corntr  wlicn  I  entered.  I  did  not  see  any 
one  Avhcn  I  fame  out.  No  police  interference,  that  I  saw.  Tlie 
other  visit  I  made  to  the  Ilarmarket  was  about  three  weelcs  pre- 
vious to  that.-  The  conditions  were  very  similar;  the  only  ditTer- 
ence  was  there  were  about  the  same  number  of  men  that  there 
were  women  on  that  night  they  were  about  evenly  divided.  I  was 
in  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  place  at  the  next  corner.  Silver  Dollar 
Smith's,  I  was  there  I  think  that  same  evening  or  about  that  time. 
The  men  and  women  sitting  around  tables  drinking,  and  women 
soliciting  men.  These  women  were  such  as  showed  their  vocation 
plainly  by  their  actions  or  their  conversation.  I  could  tell  what 
they  were.  The  solicitation  was  perfectly  ojien.  That  was  on 
the  same  evening,  June  Otli.  I  l)elieve  it  was  about  that  time. 
There  are  other  places  of  that  character  in  the  Xineteentli 
precinct  I  have  been  in.  The  Tivoli,  I  have  been  in  the  Tivoli,  and 
I  saw  the  same  sort  of  thing,  women  soliciting  men  at  the  tables. 
By  thai,  I  mean  go  out,  come  over  and  asked  to  buy  a  drink,  iuid 
try  to  get  me  to  go  out  and  take  a  room.  Those  things  that  are 
well  known  all  over  this  city.  The  conduct  of  the  women  in  those 
places  and  of  the  men.  There  are  other  places  in  the  Nineteenth 
precinct  I  have  visited.  There  is  one  on  Sixth  avenue,  I  think  it 
is  511,  between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  street,  middle  of  the 
block  on  the  west  side  of  the  avenue  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon. 
Same  thing. 


HENRY  C.  WADE,  sworn: 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  it  in  December  of  last  year  that  you  we^  indicted  in 
connection  with  a  bucket  shop?  A.  I  was  arrested  September 
7th. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
Avere  arrested?  A.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1898.  I  was  engaged  in 
a  clerical  position  with  the  Colonial  Stock  and  Gfrain  Company, 
50  New  street,  in  the  position  of  cashier.  The  place  existed  11 
days.  The  man  that  run  the  place  and  owned  it  he  failed  in 
the  Leiter  wheat  deal,  so  he  closed  it  down.  That  was  my  only 
connection  with  what  they  termed  a  bucket  shop.  Just  eleven 
days.     Clerical  position.     On  the  7th  of  September  I  was  arrested 
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in   the  corridor  of  the  criminal   court  building  for  running  a 
gambling  place.      I   was  taken   before  Magistrate  Simms,  and 
held  under  bail  for  an  examination,  and  Assistant  District  At- 
torney Gray  asked  the  magistrate  to  give  a  very  long  adjourn- 
ment in  my  case,  for  what  reason  I  don't  know.     So  he  adjourned 
my  case  for  a  month,  to  the  7th  of  October.     I  appeared  and  there 
was  no  one  to  appear  against  me.     So  about  after  half  a  hour 
Magistrate  Cornell  said  I  should  be  discharged  if  some  one  didn't 
appear,  and  they  brought  an  assistant  district  attorney  in,  and 
Le  said  I  agreed  to  waive  examination.     I  told  him  that  was  not 
so,  I  wanted  an  immediate  hearing.      Rather  than  to  put  my 
bondsman  to  any  more  trouble  or  difficulty,  the  magistrate  said 
lie   would   accept   the    same   bonds — I    waived    examination;    I 
thought  that  would  be  the  last  of  it  in  my  case;  but  they  took  me 
out  of  all  the  rest  of  them  and  forced  me  to  the  front  and  placed 
Tiie  on  trial  and  convicted  me  and  gave  me  the  largest  fine  in  the 
power  of  the  court.      I  don't  exactly  know  how  many  persons 
were   indicted    at    about   the   same   time;   a   great   many   were 
arrested;  some  of  them  got  out  without  being  indicted;  all  in 
the  same  business.      A  great  many  of  them  were  principals  in 
the  business.     Francis  E.  Eccleston,  Patrick  F.  O'Connor,  Frank 
ISIullen,  Edward  S.  Bodav  and  John  Harris  were  some  of  the 
persons  indicted.     They  were  all  principals. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Were  they  indicted   with   you?    A.   A   month   before   me. 
Their  trial  was  a  month  ahead  of  mine. 

By  Mr.  Moss : 

I  was  not  before  the  grand  jury     They  got  theirs  transferred 
to  general  sessions  and  indicted  by  the  grand  jury. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

'  Q.  Were  you  tried  individually  and  convicted?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
:at  special  sessions.  I  tried  to  transfer  to  general  session  with 
the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Who  were  the  judges  before  whom  the  case  was  tried? 
A.  Holbrook  was  the  presiding  justice. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

In  the  case  tried  before  special  sessions,  I,  a  mere  clerk  for 
eleven  days,  was  convicted.  I  got  the  highest  fine  they 
could  give  me.     But  in  the  cases  of  the  principals — nothing  done. 

Q.  Where  they  were  actually  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  noth- 
ing has  been  done  at  all,  and  I  have  read  this  morning  from  their 
indictments,  and  the  indictments  show  the  fact  that  the  cases 
stand  untried  to  this  day?  A.  It  has  been  the  same  thing  for 
fifteen  years  to  my  knowledge.  Those  bucket  shops,  so-called, 
whose  proprietors  were  indicted  did  not  stop  business.  They 
were  raided  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  closing  hour 
and  opened  the  next  morning.  I  never  knew  them  to  be  closed 
since  that  time.  I  know  a  good  deal  about  that.  Those  bucket 
shops  are  in  the  first  precinct,  I  think. 

Q.  The  precinct  in  which  Mr.  Turley,  who  was  here  this  morn- 
ing, is  the  detective,  who  admits  he  is  not  an  expert.  Have  you 
recently  purchased  in  several  of  these  so-called  bucket  shops 
selling  privileges  of  the  same  character  as  those  upon  which  they 
were  indicted?  A.  Up  as  late  as  this  morning.  These  are  some 
(»f  the  documents — many  more  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Here  is  one  dated  May  2G,  1899:  "  Selling  privilege  number 
I.jO.  For  value  received  at  any  time  before  selling  at  the  price 
named  below,  Mr.  Wade  may  put  to  us  two  shares  of  R.  I.  stock 
at  110^  per  share."  Signed  ''  The  Public  Stock  and  Grain  Ex- 
change." Where  is  that  located?  A.  Forty-nine  New  street — I 
believe  it  is.  A  man  named  Fisher  is  the  proprietor  of  that 
l>lace. 

Q.  The  second  one  is  "  No.  8G1.  Office  of  Edward  S.  Tercival 
and  Comi)any,  46  and  48  New  street,  New  York,  May  31,  1899, 

For  and  in  consideration  of  § paid  to  us  by 

we  will  deliver  to  him  two  shares  of  S.  R.  at  50^  per  share  at 
three  days  notice,  on  full  payment  for  same  being  made;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  said  payment  be  made  before  the  market 
price  of  said  stock  declines  to  or  below  f per  share.  Ed- 
ward S.  Percival  &  Co."     Is  that  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ''No.  10.  Purchase  privilege  5—31,  1899.  For  value  re- 
ceived at  any  time  before  selling  at  the  price  named  below.  Mr. 
O.  may  call  upon  us  for  5  shares  of  sugar  stock  at  142|  per  share. 
Mutual  Stock  Ck)."     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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il  Tlie  next  one,  the  fourth  uiic:  ''New  York,  May  31,  1899. 
otlict'  of  Edward  Percival  &  Co.,  40  and  48  New  street,  number 
siHi  —     A.  That  is  a  duplicate,  I  believe. 

(2-  "  Selling  privilege  number  313,  June  1,  1899.  For  value 
received,  at  any  time  before  selling  at  the  place  named  below, 
Mr.  C  may  deliver  to  us  20  shares  of  B,  P.  T.  stock  at  107f  per 
.'^liarc.  The  undersigned  is  entitled  to  all  dividends  or  extra 
dividends  declared  during  the  time.  Peiser  &  Co."  No.  84G7, 
selling  privilege  5 — 2G,  1899.  For  value  received  at  any  time 
before  selling  at  or  above  the  price  named  below%  Mr.  Frank  may 
deliver  to  us  five  shares  of  gas  stock  at  lOG^  per  share.  No.  53 
New  street,  New^  York.  The  Standard  Co."  A.  That  is  Mr. 
Eccleston;  whose  name  you  read  on  one  of  those  indictments, 
jind  the  indictment  is  based  upon  a  similar  paper  to  this,  same 
sort  of  transaction.  That  is  the  transaction  which  the  district 
attorney's  oflSce  claims  to  be  illegal  and  for  which  it  found  in- 
dictments. Those  other  certificates  I  have  are  duplicates  of  what 
vou  have  got  there.  I  don't  think  I  have  got  the  one  I  have 
bought  this  morning  w'ith  me.  I  left  that  to  be  closed  in  case 
I  made  a  profit. 

Q.  Here  is  one  June  12,  1899,  selling  privilege  by  the  Mutual 
Stock  Company.  Here  is  another  one  dated  June  12^  1899,  by 
the  same  company.  Wihat  company  did  you  buy  of  this  morn- 
ing? A.  Mutual,  the  same  one.  I  have  three  or  four  more  I 
did  not  bring  them  with  me.  The  Mutual  company  is  running 
now.  Despite  the  fact  that  untried  indictments  are  against  them 
and  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  at  least  one  precedent  upon 
this  class  of  casefi  made  at  my  expense.  Not  on  that  particular 
style  of  contract.  They  thought  it  was  legal.  This  particular 
style  of  contract  is  the  kind  of  contract  I  was  convicted  upon, 
and  the  kind  of  contract  that  stands  behind  these  indictments 
here.  I  have  bad  no  positiA'e  information  about  the  reason  of 
ni}'  prosecution  or  the  method  or  manner  of  it.  I  was  informed 
by  some  of  my  associates  that  had  I  secured  a  different  attorney 
I  should  never  have  been  tried;  but  I  didn't  know  it  until  it  was 
too  laic.  I  secured  my  own  jirivate  counsel,  Mr.  Bell.  We 
fought  our  case  the  beet  we  could,  and  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my 
motion  to  get  tlie  case  transferred  with  the  rest  of  them.  The 
rest  were  all  transferred  to  General  Sessions. 
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By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Who  was  it  suggested  by  your  friends  to  employ  as  a  lawyer? 
A.  Two  of  those  people  who  wore  under  indictment — O'Connor 
was  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  lawyer  that  was  suggested  you 
should  employ?     A.  Vei-non  M.  Davis. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Davis  appears  by  general  retainer  for  all  of  these  peo- 
ple?    A.  He  has  all  these  cases. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  that,  so  far  as  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Davis  is  concerned,  for  defendants. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Only  as  the  witness  states  it. 

Mr.  Moss — You  can  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth,  namelv  that 
presumably  because  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Davis,  he  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  his  indictments  from  trial;  and  these  gentlemen,  while 
they  are  under  indictment,  are  running  their  bucket  shop,  and 
the  i)olice  detective  on  the  stand  to-day  could  not  tell  where  the 
bucket  shops  were  in  his  jjrecinct,  and  didn't  know  the  signs  of 
a  bucket  shop. 

The  Witness — They  are  wide  open.  These  bucket  shojts  are  not 
conducted  in  secret.  The  doors  are  wide  open;  you  can  walk 
right  in.  And  when  I  went  in  and  got  these  privileges  there 
were  large  numbers  of  people  buying  similar  privileges;  dozens 
of  them.  And  have  been  all  the  time.  And  if  the  police  want 
to  know  where  bucket  shops  are  they  can  find  them  easily;  wide 
open,  no  secrecy  about  them.  There  were  some  cases  out  of  that 
number  you  have  mentioned  that  were  arrested — I  believe  there 
were  some  thirty-five  or  forty  arrested;  how  many  were  indicted 
1  don't  know  exactly.  The  Mc^Iillan  people  were  not  indicted 
in  that  particular  raid;  they  were  raided  in  the  September  pre- 
vious to  that.  I  believe  they  Mere  indicted.  The  Dean  people 
were  indicted.  Out  of  all  the  procedure  against  bucket  slioj)s, 
the  sole  result,  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  State  are  concerned^ 
was  "the  conviction  of  one  poor  man,  who  was  a  clerk  for  eleven 
days  in  one  shop,  and  arrested  four  months  afterwards.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  show.  I  have  heard  about  a  fund  being  collected 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  to  assist  in  the  getting  of  evidence  against 
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bucket  shops.  That  has  been  brought  to  me  in  a  straightfoiward 
and  direct  way.  I  understood  that  fund  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  police  to  help  them  in  getting  evidence  in  closing 
bucket  shoixs.  I  was  committed  to  the  city  prison.  Female 
prisoners  were  all  kept  together  in  one  particular  place,  clean 
and  dirty,  and  good  and  bad,  from  eight  a.  m,  to  four  p.  m.  I 
observed  the  conduct  of  some  of  those  prisoners  of  a  vicious, 
character.  They  acted  boisterous  and  rough.  Their  language 
would  be  unprintable,  I  think.  So  it  is  a  fact  that  any  decent 
women  that  were  in  confinement  there  were  compelled  to  submit, 
at  least,  to  the  hearings  of  such  language  and  the  association 
with  such  people.  They  could  not  do  otherwise;  all  together.  I 
read  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Howard.  I  think  her  testimony  as 
to  the  enforced  association  with  bad  characters  and  the  quality 
of  the  food  supplied  was  practically  correct. 

Bv  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  was  in  the  female  prison  several  times  during  that  time.  I 
-was  appointed  as  assistant  to  the  plumber  in  the  Tombs. 

Q.  And  you  had  liberty  to  roam  around  wherever  you  wanted 
to?  A.  It  depends  upon  the  work  you  are  put  to;  my  particular 
work  called  me  all  over  the  prison.  I  was  there  serving  time  at 
that  time.     Three  months. 

Q.  In  that  capacity,  serving  time,  you  got  around  in  the  wo- 
man's prison,  doing  work?  A.  All  over  the  prison,  doing  work 
wherever  there  was  any  plumbing. 


JOHN  R.  WOOD  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

The  poolrooms  are  opening  up  pretty  wide  now.  They  closed 
up  temporarily;  for  a  little  while  they  were  quite  hard  to  get 
into.  Some  of  them  in  Harlem  were  closed.  There  was  one  day 
I  went  around  to  twenty-five  places  and  couldn't  get  into  one  of 
them.  They  closed  up  because  the  captain  and  the  people  got 
very  scarey.  Some  of  them  talked  to  me;  said  they  got  orders 
to  close.     One  bartender  said  they  got  orders  from  the  captain 
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to  close.  That  was  One  Hundred  and  Twentv-fifth  street  and 
Seventh  avenue,  caUed  "  The  Driveway."  Other  persons  told  me 
the  reason  for  closing,  they  said  things  got  too  hot.  That  waa 
•the  general  statement,  things  were  too  hot.  They  said  they 
would  be  open  in  a  short  time.  The  ''  Trolley  Club,"  I  don't  know 
about  that.     That  is  a  saloon,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hoffman— It  is  a  regularly  licensed  place. 

A.  It  is  a  very  tough  place,  though.  That  is  one  right  opposite 
the  chief's  corner.  They  never  showed  their  license  to  anybody. 
I  asked  them  for  it  and  they  would  not  show  it  to  me.  I  know 
the  character  of  the  "  Trolley  Club  "  as  it  has  been  run.  Charac- 
ter of  the  people  going  there;  low,  disorderly  people.  Disorderly 
conduct  there;  women  soliciting  and  dancing.  It  is  a  dance  hall 
in  the  back.  The  Brighton  Concert  Hall  on  the  next  block.  That 
is  open  until  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  dancing 
and  singing  upstairs  and  down  stairs.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
complaint  among  the  neighbors.  The  neighbors  have  been  talk- 
ing pretty  loud  about  it.  Those  are  two  of  the  places  we  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  to,  right  here  in  this  commit- 
tee room.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1899,  I  found  a  poolroom  at  605 
Fifth  avenue,  Brooklyn.  I  bet  on  a  horse  there  and  lost.  I  just 
walked  in  off  the  street  into  the  barroom  and  laid  a  bet  on  the 
bar.  They  received  it  over  the  bar.  There  were  other  people 
doing  the  same  thing.  On  the  11th  of  May,  166  Fifth  avenue,. 
Brooklyn.  That  is  a  hall — some  kind  of  a  concert  hall  upstairs, 
I  found  a  poolroom  two  flights  up  through  a  long  hall  into  a 
small  poolroom  crowded  with  men;  placed  a  bet  on  Kingdom  to 
run  third,  and  lost  one  dollar.  Then,  on  the  13th  of  Mav,  225 
Third  avenue,  Brooklyn;  passed  through  a  door  in  the  back 
into  a  large  poolroom,  placed  a  bet  on  Exit  to  run  third,  at 
four  to  one,  and  lost;  first  Morris  park  race.  Thirteenth  of 
May,  121  Franklin  avenue,  Brooklyn,  I  passed  through  a  barroom 
through  a  door  that  locks  with  an  electric  lock,  through  into  a 
kind  of  society  hall — it  has  been  a  hall  for  some  kind  of  a  lodge; 
the  place  w'as  quite  large,  crowded  w'ith  men — always  is  crowded 
with  men — did  business  right  along  without  shutting  up.  They 
have  not  shut  up  at  all. 
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The  Cliairmau — Tliat  is,  it  is  in  (.ireenpoint,  1  believe. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

I  did  not  inquire  of  Ibcm  how  they  could  keep  open  while  others 
closed  up,  that  would  not  do  to  inquire.  On  the  l.jth  of  May,  No. 
3G0  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn.  Passed  through  a  door  to  the  back, 
up  one  flight  of  stairs,  passed  a  lookout,  through  another  door 
into  a  large  poolroom  where  there  were  about  fifteen  men  playing 
the  races.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Jessie  Jarbeau  to  run  third  in  the 
first  Louisville  race  and  lost.  Mav  loth,  132  Flatbush  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  Passed  through  two  doors,  up  one  flight  of  stairs 
through  another  door  into  a  large  poolroom,  placed  a  bet  on  Fair- 
test,  one  to  one  to  run  third  in  second  Louisville  race  and  lost. 
On  the  IGth  of  May,  13  Hamilton  avenue,  Brooklyn.  That  is  a 
saloon;  it  is  right  on  the  corner,  two  streets  come  to  a  point  there 
—  a  very  tough  place.  Go  up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  a  large  room 
triangular  shape,  crowded  wuth  men;  placed  a  bet  on  Continental 
to  run  first,  two  to  two  and  lost  one  dollar.  Sixteenth  of  >May,  18 
Hamilton  avenue,  Brooklyn.  Passed  through  a  side  door,  passed 
a  lookout,  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  through  another  door.  I  placed 
a  bet  on  Morello  to  run  first,  two  to  one,  second  Morris  Park  race 
and  lost.  Received  a  membership  ticket — Bedford  Athletic  Club, 
No.  198.     That  was  my  identification  for  the  money. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  visits  to  poolrooms  since  the  last 
time  you  testified.  May  19th,  1151  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  large  wooden  frame  hotel.  Passed  through  the 
cafd,  down  a  few  steps  in  the  back  and  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  top  floor.  This  place  was  raided  not  long  ago  and'  they  only 
got  |0.  The  proprietor  notified  the  men  to  be  quiet  and  it  would 
all  be  over  in  a  moment.  They  came  in  and  took  the  |G  and 
walked  out  again.  Twentieth  of  May,  No.  14  Hamilton  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  It  is  called  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  I  believe.  I  placed 
a  bet  on  Trumpet  to  run  third  in  the  second  Newport  race,  one  to 
one  and  won  |L  Twentieth  of  ^[ay.  No.  7  Willoughbj^  street, 
Brooklyn.  Placed  a  bet  on  Rosalie  to  run  second  in  the  fourth 
Newport  race,  one  and  one-half  to  one  and  lost.  Twentieth  of  May, 
214  Fifth  avenue,  Brooklyn.  Placed  a  bet  on  Tufla  Tunso  to  run 
second  in  the  fourth  St.  Louis  race  at  two  to  one  and  lost.  On  the 
21st  of  Ma}^,  Sunday,  gambling  house,  No.  418  Eighth  avenue, New 
York,  Manhattan;  that  is  the  corner  of  Thirty-first  street.  Played 
red  and  black  and  lost  |2.  That  has  been  a  jxiolroom.  That  was 
a  regular  gambling  house;  that  was  a  poolroom  before  things  got 
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so  tight.     The  22d  of  May,  red  aud  bUick,  584  Seventh  avenue, 
Manhattan;  pass  up  one  flight  of  stairs  into  a  room,  with  roulette 
and  red  and  black.     I  lost  'Jl  at  red  and  black.     On  the  next  tloor 
there  were  roulette  tables  and  I  lost  $2.     lioacli  is  supposed  to 
keep  that  place.     May  22d,  poolroom  on  ^>urf  avenue,  Coney  Is- 
land, Urooklyn.     Placed  a  bet  on  Freeland  to  run  second  in  the 
first  race  at  Newport,  one  to  one,  and  won  |i.    Received  a  ticket 
called  the  Vienna  club,  Xo.  443.    Twenty-third  of  May,  poolroom 
3  to  5  Battery  place,  Manhattan.     You  go  through  the  caf6  and  up 
one  flight  of  stairs  and  turn  to  the  left  and  go  into  quite  a  large 
hall.     That  has  been  used  as  a  concert  hall.     Always  crowded 
with  men.    I  placed  a  bet  on  Swamp  Angel,  one  to  one,  running 
third  at  the  Morris  Park  races  and  lost.     Twenty-third  of  May, 
poolroom,  4G  to  48  Broad  street,  Manhattan.    I  placed  a  bet  of  |2, 
two  to  two,  on  Trust  ile,  for  third,  at  Morris  Park,  aud  won  '^2. 
Q.  It  is  very  evident  from  your  testimony  that  while  they  were 
not  running  so  openly  they  were  still  running?     A.  Yes,  sir.     It 
was  possible,  with  ordinary  detective  ability,  to  get  evidence;  any- 
body using  good  common  sense  could  get  in  there.     Good  com- 
mon sense.     That  is  what  is  needed.     That  is  all.     !May  23d,  pool- 
room, 58  Xew  street.     Placed  a  bet  of  one  dollar  on  Effect,  Mor- 
ris park,  to  run  second;  even  money;  and  won  one  dollar.     F.  H. 
I'aul,  the  card  was  given  to  me  so  that  I  could  come  back  again. 
I  am  able  to  reiiuMiber  these  occurrences  pretty  clearly.     I  think 
I  can  call  oft"  quite  a  number  of  them.     At  a  i)inch  I  think  I  could 
give  the  numbers  of  the  pla'^es  I  have  visited  during  the  last 
week,  and  I  could  tell  whether  they  were  suspected  poolrooms 
or  whether  they  were  suspected  gambling  houses.     I  could  bring 
jou  to  every  one  of  them.     If  I  couldn't  remember  the  numbers 
I  could  bring  you  to  every  one  of  them.     I  could  tell  now  the 
places  I  visited  yesterday.     They  were  156  Green  street.  Twenty- 
fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue.     The  day  before  I  visited  G99 
Sixth  avenue,  Considine's.     I  got  two  places  the  day  before  that 
opposite  another  one  in  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  who  has  got  his  senses  about  him 
and   who  is  doing  detective  work,  to   have  some   recollection. 
That  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  doing  detective  work,  that  has 
TO  go  into  colirt.     To  be  able  to  remember.     Not  only  to  remem- 
ber places  but  to  remember  faces.     Little  things  that  happen — 
JOU  would  not  dare  to  put  them  down  in  your  notes,  because  it 
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would  excite  suspicion.  You  would  have  to  carry  it  in  your  head 
until  you  got  out.  And  if  the  detective  should  forget,  these  cir- 
cumstances should  pass  out  of  his  memory,  and  he  had  to  swear 
entirely  upon  his  notes,  and  had  no  recollection  outside  of  them, 
he  might  lose  his  case.  And  when  he  was  confronted  with  a  man 
as  a  defendant,  if  he  had  no  memory  he  could  not  tell  his  face. 
He  would  not  know  whether  he  was  the  same  man.  The  detec- 
tive should  never  forget  a  face.  They  make  a  study  of  that. 
That  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  detective  work, — memory. 
Hold  your  tongue  and  see  everything  about  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut.  May  24th,  gambling  house,  No.  113  Third  avenue.  I  found 
a  crap  game  going  on  there.  That  is  up  over  a  barber  shop.  You. 
go  through  the  barber  shop  and  up  one  flight  of  stairs.  I  played 
two  dollars  there  shooting  craps  and  lost.  It  is  moved  to  169,  I 
think.  On  the  24th  of  May  a  gambling  house  154  and  156  Fourth 
avenue.  That  is  also  a  crap  game.  It  is  over  a  saloon  that  was 
formerly  a  billiard  parlor.  I  lost  two  dollars  shooting  craps 
there.  I  never  saw  anybody  win  shooting  craps.  May  24th,  pool- 
room at  6  Front  street,  riaced  a  bet  of  one  dollar  on  Fluke  to- 
run  second  at  the  second  Morris  park  race,  and  was  told  to  call 
in  about  half  an  hour  and  if  I  won  I  would  get  my  money  back. 
In  the  meantime  I  learned  that  Fluke  had  been  scratched,  so- 
when  I  returned  at  4  p.  m.  I  was  told  they  would  return  my 
money  to-morrow,  but  I  never  got  my  money.  The  24th  of  May^ 
the  poolroom  Ko.  20  Dey  street.  Fass  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  by 
another  lookout,  a  sort  of  hall  landing,  through  another  door  into 
a  poolroom.  There  was  a  crowd  of  men  betting.  I  placed  two 
dollars  on  Ament,  two  to  two,  1o  run  third  in  the  fifth  Morris 
park  race,  and  lost.  I  was  given  a  key  to  come  in  any  time  that 
I  wanted  to.  I  was  not  known  there.  Members  have  keys. 
That  is  the  way  they  can  tell  strangers.  I  had  no  ditficulty  in 
getting  this  key,  simply  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Moss  (to  the  Sergeant-at-arms) — Just  mail  that  up  to  the 
chief  and  tell  him  it  is  the  key  to  the  poolroom  at  20  Dey  street. 

The  Witness — May  25th,  gambling  house.  Ko.  82  Second 
avenue,  that  is  a  private  house;  brown  stone  front  house.  Play- 
ing faro. 

Mr.  Moss — Is  Mr.  English  present? 
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The  Witness — No,  lie  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Moss — Is  there  any  Central  Office  detective  here?  It  is  a 
remarkable  tliiug  that  there  is  not,  for  we  have  had  Central  Of- 
fice detectives  here  daily  for  a  long  time. 

The  Witness — I  lost  money  playing  faro. 

Mr.  Moss — Is  there  not  one  here?     I  understand  there  is. 

The  Chairman — Is  there  a  Central  Office  detective  present? 

Mr.  Moss — Is  Mr.  Nihils  present? 

Mr.  Nihils— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Just  step  forward  here,  will  you?  You  are  one  of 
the  inspectors  in  the  building  department,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir;  I  am  an  examiner. 

Mr.  Moss — One  of  the  examiners  in  the  building  department? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — This  was  the  man  who  was  sworn  before? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  sir;  he  was  sworn.  What  have  you  examined 
to-day? 

Mr.  Nihils — I  was  down  to  the  city  hall  and  came  over  here. 

Mr.  Moss — You  came  over  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Who  told  you  to? 

Mr.  Nihils — I  onme  in.     Nobody  told  me  to. 

Mr.  Moss — How  do  you  account  for  your  time  up  at  the  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Nihils — When  they  ask  me  I  will  tell  them. 

Mr.  Moss — Have  they  asked  you? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — You  are  simply  taking  leave  to-day? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Where  were  you  yesterday? 

Mr.  Nihils — I  was  here  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Moss — How  long  were  you  here  yesterday? 

Mr.  Nihils — About  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Moss — Were  you  not  here  right  through  the  day? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Where  were  you  the  day  before  that? 

Mr.  Nihils — Here  in  the  afternoon  for  about  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Moss — Was  it  not  much  longer  than  that? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir;  it  was  not. 
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Mr.  Moss — Yon  have  been  at  this  hearing  pretty  nearly  every 
day  since  it  has  been  running? 

Mr.  Nihils — No.  not  everv  dav. 

Mr.  Moss — Mostlv  everv  dav? 

Mr.  Nihils — Well,  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Moss — Who  told  you  to  come? 

Mr.  Nihils — Nobodv. 

Mr.  Moss — How  do  you  account  for  your  time  as  examiner  up 
there  at  the  building  department? 

Mr.  Nihils — Being  out  Avith  special  letters  of  different  depart- 
ments, and  when  I  get  a  chance  I  run  in. 

Mr.  Moss — You  do  not  report  to  anybody  what  you  see  here 
or  hear  here,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir;  never  been  asked. 

Mr.  Moss — Y^ou  have  never  been  asked  to  account  for  the  time 
you  have  spent  here? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — But  you  have  spoken  to  witnesses  that  went  off  the 
stand? 

Mr,  Nihils — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Y^ou  have  spoken  to  persons  that  you  thought  would 
be  witnesses  here? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir. 

Mr,  Moss — You  spoke  to  a  Mr.  Heberman? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Moss — We  will  show  that  when  the  time  comes.  Y^ou  gave 
Mr.  Heberman  to  understand  that  it  would  not  be  healthy  for 
him  to  be  a  witness,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Nihils — I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Well,  I  am  glad  to  liave  you  say  that  it  is  not  so; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  have  a  misunderstanding  of  your  intentions 
here.  As  I  understand  you  then,  you  have  been  here  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  simply  as  a  spectator? 

Mr.  Nihils — That  is  all. 

Mr.  Moss — And  just  taking  the  time  and  running  your  chances 
on  it? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — And  you  have  never  been  called  to  account  for  it? 
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Mr.  Nihils — Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Was  that  because  you  bad  so  much  to  do  up  at  the 
department?  . 

Mr.  Xibils — No;  they  give  me  considerable  letters  going  out 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Moss — Are  you  examining  those  letters? 

Mr.  Xihils — No,  sir;  I  am  delivering  them.  Special  and  con- 
fidential examiner.     Delivering  to  city  departments. 

Mr.  Moss — How  do  you  examine  them? 

Mr.  Xihils — I  don't  examine  the  letters. 

Mr.  Moss — What  do  vou  examine? 

Mr.  Xihils — I  don't  examine  any  of  them.  I  am  confidential 
examiner;  come  from  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Moss — You  do  not  exaniino  nnvthing,  but  vou  are  a  con- 
fidential  examiner? 

Mr.  Xihils — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — One  moment.  When  you  were  on  the  stand 
before,  you  were  asked  the  question  whether  you  were  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  State  convention,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — You  said  you  were,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Nihils — I  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — You  are  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Hall  or- 
ganization, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Nihils — No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman — A  member  of  your  Assembly  district  so  in- 
formed me.     Is  that  information  not  correct? 

Mr.  Nihils — It  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Hoffman— What  Republican  State  convention  did  you  last 
go  to  as  a  delegate? 

Mr.  Nihils — The  nomination  of  Governor  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Were  you  an  officer  of  any  Republican  club  in 
your  district? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman— What  officer? 

Mr.  Nihils — I  was  sergeant-at-arms. 

Mr.  Hoffman — What  was  the  name  of  the  club? 

Mr.  Nihils— U.  S.  Grant  club. 
127 
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.Mr.  llull'inan— Wliu  was  the  Republican  leader  in  that'  dis- 
trict? 

Ml*.  Nihils — Now,  Mr.  James  E.  Marsh,  the  port  warden. 

^Ir.  Hoffman — Who  was  at  the  time  you  were  an  officer  in  that 
club? 

Mr.  Nihils — George  W.  Wagner. 

The  Chairman — You  say  you  were  a  delegate? 

Mr.  Kihils — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — A  duly  elected  delegate? 

Mr.  Kihils — Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — Were  you  not  a  substitute? 

Mr.  ]Slhils — 2so,  sir. 

Mr.  Boland — You  voted  as  a  delegate  in  that  convention? 

Mr.  ;Xihils — I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boland — For  w'hom  did  you  vote? 

Mr.  Xihils — Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Moss — We  have  simply  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  dele- 
gate who  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  extraordinary  consideration 
shown  to  him  by  the  building  department  here.  That  is  a  very 
comfortable  thing,  and  the  information  should  be  sent  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  But  farther  than  that,  what  club  are  you 
a  member  of  now? 

Mr.  Kihils — I  am  no  member  of  any  club  now. 

Mr.  Moss — What  club  do  you  go  to? 

Mr.  Niliils — The  Loyal  Republican  club. 

Mr.  Moss — When  were  you  there  last? 

Mr.  Nihils — About  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  care  anything  about  these  club  member- 
ships, but  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  Mr.  March  has  sent  me 
word — I  do  not  think  it  important  enough  to  pujt  him  on  the 
stand — in  which  he  disclaims  any  relations  or  connections  with 
Mr.  Nihils. 

The  Chairman — He  wrote  me  a  letter  of  the  same  Import. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  if  it  is  important  enough  to  put  down,  this 
means  aifiliations  that  it  ought  to  be  important  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  March,  the  leader  of  the  district,  absolutely  disclaims 
the  man, 

Mr.  Hoffman — When  w^ere  you  appointed? 

Mr.  Xihils — Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six. 
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Mr.  Hoffman — On  whose  recommendation? 

Mr.  Nihils — Mr.  March. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Was  be  the  Republican  leader  of  the  district? 

Mr.  >»'ihils — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Who  was  the  Republican  leader? 

Mr.  Nihils — George  W.  Wagner. 

Mr.  Hoffman — He  became  leader  afterwards? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hotl'man — But  at  that  time  you  were  a  member  of  the  Re- 
jiublican  club? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman — And  an  official? 

Mr.  Nihils — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman — You  did  not  pass  the  civil  service  examination 
when  you  were  appointed? 

ilr.  Nihils — No,  sir. 

]Mr.  Hotl'man — Yon  rniumt ']»«'  rlischarged  now  unless  charges 
are  preferred? 

^Ir.  Nihils — So  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hottuuin — And  after  a  trial  and  hearing? 

Mr.  Nihils— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mo«« — While  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Nihils,  I  was  going  ta 
call  another  gentleman  up  here  and  ask  him  if  he  was  connected 
with  the  Central  office,  and  I  turned  around  and  found  he  was 
gone.     I  am  told  he  ran  down  stairs  three  or  four  steps  at  a  time. 

(The  examination  of  the  witness  ^^'()()d  was  then  continued.) 

CJ.  Did  you  answer  about  this  one?  A.  Yes,  sir.  1  found  at 
No.  2  New  Chambers  street  a  poolroom.  Pass  up  one  flight  of 
stairs  into  a  big  corner  room;  always-  crowded  when  it  is  open. 
I  phiced  a  bet  on  Asylum  to  run  in  the  fifth  Morris  Park  racee, 
one  to  one,  and  lost.  The  2.jth  of  May,  faro  bank,  211  Bowery. 
Played  stuss  faro,  and  lost  |2.  These  places  I  got  into  all  right, 
and  easy.  I  found  other  people  doing  the  same  thing.  It  was  a 
little  hai  der  to  get  into  thctse  gambling  houses  and  poolrooms  than 
in  those  that  I  testified  about  before.  But  after  I  got  in  it  was 
all  right.  And  about  the  same  thing  as  to  the  number  of  people, 
and  the  methoids  of  doing  business.    The  25th  of  May,  poolroom, 
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Ko.  80  Park  Row,  I  found  there  a  poolroom  well  filled  with  men.  I 
placed  a  bet  on  Uigh  Jinks,  to  win,  and  lost  $1,  and  received  a 
membership  card  in  the  Franklin  Benevolent  Association.  No. 
181.  Fifty-four  West  Thirty-first  street,  on  the  26th  of  May,  gam- 
bling house,  gambled  on  red  and  black.  The  place  was  well  filled 
and  lost  $3.  The  27th  of  May,  gambling  house,  No.  165  East  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street,  also  bet  on  red  and  black  and 
lost  ^5.  You  can't  buy  less  than  five  dollars  worth  of  chips,  I 
believe,  in  this  place.  Called  the  Stalwart  club.  Received  a 
ticket.  This  is  one  of  the  tickets.  The  27th  of  May,  iK)olroom, 
418  Eighth  avenue.  That  was  formerly  a  poolroom.  Placed  a 
bet  on  Alix  in  the  fifth  Gravesend  race  and  lost.  Twenty-seventh 
of  May,  No.  278  Eighth  avenue.  Poolroom.  Placed,  a  bet  on 
Jefferson,  fifteen  to  one,  in  the  fourth  Gravesend  race,  and  lost. 
The  place  was  well  filled.  The  29th  of  May,  gambling  house,  143 
to  145  West  Forty-fourth  street.  That  was  supposed  to  be  Emory 
and  Johnson's  place.  That  is  the  place  where  Senator  Wolcott 
is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  money.  A  very  swell  place.  You  go 
in  143 — no,  145  rather — and  there  is  a  colored  man  lets  you  in, 
and  you  pass  through  a  double  parlor.  Very  swell  lunches  are 
spread  there.  You  go  out  into  a  veranda  covered,  with  glass  into 
the  next  house,  and  leave  your  hat  and  coat  down  stairs,  and 
go  upstairs  into  the  gambling  part.  There  they  have  all  kinds 
of  colored  servants  to  wait  on  you,  and  you  can't  bu}^  less  than 
ten  dollars  worth  of  chips.  I  lost  $10.  I  have  covered  in  this  city 
in  these  last  few  weeks  gambling  houses  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions. From  the  cheapest  and  lowest  and  toughest  to  the  highest 
and  the  best. 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  any  more  difficult  to  get  into  the  better 
ones?  A.  They  are  a  little  more  careful.  The}'  have  a  select 
class  of  people  that  go  into  business.  That  requires  better  dress 
and  a  little  more  money.  Detective  ability  that  is  what  it  is  for. 
It  is  for  just  such  things  as  that,  to  play  any  kind  of  a  part.  If 
I  was  in  the  regular  service  of  the  city,  receiving  proper  expense 
money  and  adequate  compensation,  if  I  was  unable  to  get  the 
evidence  against  a  gambling  house,  I  would  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self.   And  if  I  should  go  before  a  legislative  committee  and  testify 
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I  could  not  get  it,  I  would  not  expect  tO'  be  believed.  As  a  man 
who  has  got  such  evidence  in  all  kinds  of  places  throughout  the 
city  during  these  weeks,,  I  mean  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  evidence.  The  29th  of 
Mav,  faro  bank,  117  West  Thirtv-fourth  street.  That  is  a  verv 
swell  place  also.  You  go  through  the  basement  of  the  cafe*  but 
you  can  go  in  without  going  through  the  basement.  You  go  up 
a  flight  of  stairs  intO'  a  brown  stone  front  buikling.  You  pass 
two  lookout?^,  colored  men;  go  into  a  back  large  room.  Koulette 
and  faro.  I  lost  ^o  there.  The  29th  of  May,  132  Fiatbush  avenue, 
Brooklyn.  I  placed  a  bet  on  Meadow  Thorpe  to  run  second  in 
the  fifth  Louisville,  and  won  .'^l.  The  29th  of  May.  poolroom,  G13 
Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.  Placed,  a  bet  on  Bondman  to  win  in 
the  fourth  Louisville  race,  two  to  one,  and  lost.  Ht'  came  in 
second. 

Q.  Twenty-ninth  of  ilay.  Here  is  a  bunch  of  gambling  machine 
cases.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Broadway,  Brooklyn? 
A.  Brooklyn  is  alive  with  them, 

Q.  Ninety-two  Harrison  avenue  and  other  places  in  Brooklyn. 
You  say  Brooklyn  is  alive  ^^  itli  gambling  machines?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

]Mr.  Moss — Mr.  AMlson  will  take  note. 

Mr.  ^Vilson — I  am  not  a  policeman. 

Mr.  IToffman — Under  an  amendment  which  was  passed  at  the 
Legislature  this  year,  if  they  have  these  machines  there  is  no 
penalty  inflicted  except  to  take  the  machine  away. 

Mr.  Moss — Is  it  not  a  criminal  offense  to  have  a  gambling 
machine?  I  would  like  to  see  that  amendment.  I  doubt  that 
very  ninr-li. 

The  Witness — There  has  been  people  convicted,  for  having 
gambling  machines,  and  fined,  yes,  sir.  It  is  a  fact  that  they 
keep  theee  gambling  machines  out  of  sight.  Until  late  at  night. 
About  S  or  9  o'clock  at  night  they  put  them  up.  But  late  at 
night,  after  S  or  9  o'clock,  and  on  Saturdays  you  find  plenty  of 
them  in  Brooklyn,  without  any  trouble.  And  I  have  played  on 
them  again  and  again,  and  won  and  lost  money.  One  hundred 
and  five  Second  avenue,  the  30th  of  May,  gambling.  Played  stuss 
faro  there,  lost  |2.    It  is  a  coffee  caf^.    You  pass  through  away 
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in  tlio  rear  into  a  small  riHUii  tlirrc.  Well  tilh  d  with  itcoplc.  Tlu" 
30tli  of  .May.  the  same  kind  of  gamhliiiji.  105  Second  avenue.  That 
is  the  second  place.  Thirtieth  of  May,  82  Second  avenue.  <iam- 
blinji'.  Btnss  faro.  I  lost  |2.  Thcisc  pcoph'  were  formerly  at 
72.  and  they  moved.  It  is  a  general  fact  that  people  running 
poolrooms  moved  after  my  last  testimony,  as  a  rule,  people  move 
very  often.  They  move  from  one  place  to  the  other.  A  man  that 
will  be  here  one  wcdc  will  be  some  other  place  the  next  wiHik. 
Take  the  place  at  12  Fulton  street.  I  have  heard  that  that  ]dace 
moved  from  112  Fulton  street  into  the  Downing  building,  and 
then  back  again.  I  have  noticed' that  with  other  places.  So  that 
if  I  give  tlic  number  of  the  stand  of  a  particular  place,  perhaps 
to-morrow  they  will  have  their  wires  in  the  other  place.  There 
is  wires  in  all  places.  They  don't  have  to  move  them.  They 
simply  use  the  wires  of  the  people  before,  I  suppose.  They  don't 
have  to  move  them.  Then  it  is  possible  for  the  police  detectives 
to  know  where  these  places  are  and  to  find  out  where  the  busi- 
ness is  being  done,  there  would  be  no  trouble  to  find  it.  Take 
for  instance  that  poolroom.  No.  1»  St.  Mark's  plac(\  They  niov<Ml 
to  156  Green  street.  I  found  it,  and  1  knew  when  I  got  t<>  15G 
Green  street  that  that  was  the  same  place.  The  same  people  that 
were  at  Xo.  9  St.  Mark's  place.  That  is  not  a  hard  job.  May  :'>1, 
gambling,  118  West  Thirty-first  street — Nineteenth  precinct.  You 
go  uj)  a  stoop  and  go  through  an  iron  grated,  door  and  pass  a 
lookout,  up  another  tlight  of  stairs.  I  lost  |2  shooting  ciaps 
there.  They  also  have  a  game  of  poker.  In  the  same  preiinct. 
the  Nineteenth.  May  31st,  poolroom.  100  West  Twenty-fmn  ili 
street.  I  ])laced  a  bet  on  Admiration  to  win  in  third  Gravesend 
race,  at  three  to  two,  and  won  |3.  I  don't  know  whose  poolroom 
that  was.  May  31,  poolroom,  150  (Jireen  street.  That  is  my  old 
friend  of  St.  ^Mark's  place.  Up  two  llights  of  stairs,  pass  three 
lookouts,  into  a  very  large  room,  and  it  is  always  filled  with  meii. 
You  can  liard'y  breathe,  there  are  so  many  people  in  it.  I'iaied 
a  bet  on  Irwin  in  ihe  fifth  Giavesend  lace  to  run  third,  and  lost. 
Thirty-first  of  May,  pooliooni,  ;!15  ("anal  street.  V\)  one  fiight 
of  stalls  into  a  laige  jtooli-ooni.  well  filled  with  men.  IMaci'd  a 
bet  on  Miss  Patton  to  run  third  in  the  sixth  Gravesend  race,  at 
one  to  two-fifty,  and  lost.       Here  is  another  in  the  Nineteenth 
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precinct,  54  West  Thirty-first  street.  That  is  that  same  gambling 
house  that  Bob  Nelson  tried  to  do  us  up,  when  we  came.  This 
was  a  visit  the  night  of  the  aejsault.  I  believe.  I  have  not  been 
there  since  the  assault.  I  may  go.  I  found  there  red  and  black; 
all  kinds  of  gambling;  roulette.  I  lost  -?o,  I  think,  at  red  and 
black.  That  is  a  fair,  good  sized  game.  They  wont  sell  less  than 
five  dollars  worth  there.  Here  is  another  one,  June  2d,  418  Eighth 
avenue,  that  is  a  gambling  place.  I  lost  money  at  red  and  black 
Uu'vo.     Twn  dnllarc^,  1  believe. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

(l  How  do  you  play  red  ami  bhuk?  A.  In  playing  red  and 
black  you  can  j.lay  on  any  card  you  want  to.     Any  card  or  color. 

(^  Wliat  do  you  bet  on — the  card  or  the  color?  A.  I  don't 
bet  on  anything  in  iiarticular. 

(i  When  you  go  and  bet?  A.  You  might  as  well  throw  vour 
money  away  as  to  put  it  on  the  table,  anyhow. 

<J.   'S'ou  never  bet  on  red  ;m<I  biark?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

(I  How  did  you  bet?     On  tlie  card  or  color?     A.  lioth. 

lU-  Mr.  Moss: 

•lune  2,  584  Seventh  avenue.  It  is  a  gambling  house.  It  oc- 
cupies two  floors.  I  played  roulette  and  red  and  black  and  lost 
15.  l)n  the  2d  of  June  I  found  these  i)laces  closed.  Two  New 
Ciiaiubers  street,  80  I'ark  How,  10:'.  Park  Row,  100  Park  Kow, 
corner  of  Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  and  Park  avenue,  1523 
Third  avenue,  1188  Third  avenue,  111  West  Twentv-third  street, 
2;i8!»  Third  avenue,  147  East  Forty-second  street,  145  East  Forty- 
second  street,  508  Sixth  avenue,  352  Third  avenue,  116  Third 
avenue,  54  East  Thirty-fourth  street,  110  Third  avenue,  basement 
of  Third  avenue  and  Forty-second  street.  The  man  only  ran  a 
sliort  time  there  and  he  was  arrested.  The  book  was  taken  out 
of  his  hands,  he  said.  Nine  St.  Mark's  place  and  several  other 
places.  The  5th  of  June,  poolroom,  at  Surf  avenue  near  Hender- 
son's Walk,  Coney  Island.  They  have  a  hand  book.  Played  on 
James  Todd  to  run  third  in  the  third  race  at  Gravesend,  and  lost. 
June  6th,  poolroom,  7  Willoughby  street,  Brooklyn.  That  is  a 
cafe.     Simply  go  in  off  the  street  and  sit  down  at  the  table  and 
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lav  your  bet.  Lost  $2  on  the  Latoiiia  race.  I  bet  on  Timon. 
Seventh  of  June,  13  Hamilton  avenue,  Brooklyn.  That  is  the 
Golden  Horse  Shoe.  I  lost  J?2  on  Koisterer  to  run  third  in  the 
second  Gravesend  race,  and  lost.  June  7,  poolroom,  G05  Fifth 
avenue,  Brooklyn.  Walked  in  and  placed  the  bet  on  the  bar. 
Placed  |2  on  Big  Gun  in  the  fourth  Gravesend  race,  and  lost. 
There  were  many  there  present.  The  bar  was  lined  with  them. 
All  doing  the  same  thing.  June  8,  103  West  Twenty-fourth 
street.  That  is  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct.  I  placed  a  bet  on 
Ed.  Lipton.  It  is  back  of  the  cafe.  It  is  connected  with  101. 
It  was  formerly  a  poolroom  and  it  was  closed  up.  They  get  their 
information  from  101.  Placed  a  bet  on  Ed.  Lipton  in  the  sixth 
Gravesend  race  to  run  third,  and  lost  |2.  Eighth  of  June,  pool- 
room, corner  of  Kent  avenue  and  Broadway,  Brooklyn.  That  is 
the  Minden  House,  formerly  89  and  91  Grand  street.  They  have 
moved  back  to  Grand  street  now.  Placed  a  bet  on  Happy 
Medium  to  run  third  at  two  to  two,  in  the  first  St.  Louis  race, 
and  lost. 


JOEL  S.  HARRIS,  being  recalled  and  further  examined,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  with  Mr.  Wood  in  most  of  these  expeditions,  and  have 
made  duplicate  reports  covering  nearly  all  these  places. 


JOHN  R.  WOOD,  being  recalled  and  further  examined,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

June  12th,  poolroom  at  130  Flatbush  avenue,  Brooklyn.  Placed 
a  bet  on  Roisterer,  two  to  two,  to  win  in  the  third  race  at  Graves- 
end, and  lost.  June  12th,  Brooklyn,  89  to  91  Grand  street.  That 
is  the  place  that  was  over  Mindon's.  It  was  moved  just  a  few 
days  ago.  I  ]>layed  Richard  R.  to  win,  two  to  two,  in  the  fourth 
St.  Louis,  and  lost.  On  the  13th  of  June  I  visited  a  place  at  oi  East 
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Forty-first  street  and  there  bad  a  conversation  with  the  bartender. 
He  said  "  As  Captain  Price  was  let  dow  n  easy  by  the  committee, 
they  expected  to  open  soon.''  The  13th  of  June,  103  West 
Twenty-fourth  street.  That  is  a  cafe  that  has  a  room  in  the 
back.  I  bet  on  Kitchener,  to  win  in  the  third  Gravesend  race, 
two  to  two,  and  lost.  That  is  in  the  same  precinct.  June  13th, 
poolroom,  889'  Sixth  avenue.  That  is  the  same  precinct.  I 
placed  a  bet  on  Lady  Madge,  to  run  second  in  the  fourth  Graves- 
end  race,  two  to  two,  and  lost.  June  13,  Considine's,  699  Sixth 
avenue,  same  precinct.  Placed  a  bet  on  Miss  Dede,  to  run  third 
in  the  first  Gravesend  race,  two  to  two,  and  lost.  June  14th, 
poolroom,  15G  Green  street,  Manhattan.  Placed  a  bet  on  Car- 
mine to  win,  at  two  to  two,  and  lost — in  the  third  Gravesend  race. 
June  14th,  that  was  j-esterday.  Poolroom,  444  Broome  street. 
Placed  a  bet  on  Dr.  Graves,  to  run  third  in  the  third  St.  Louis 
race,  at  four  to  two,  and  lost.  During  my  operations  I  have 
visited  the  Cairo,  so-called,  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct.  Three  or 
four  times.  Always  found  women  and  men  sitting  and  drinking. 
Women  soliciting  personally.  They  take  the  men  to  dilTerent 
outside  places.  The  Cairo  is  a  public  place.  Largely  patronized. 
Large  numbers  of  persons  there  all  the  time.  Very  nearly  al- 
ways filled.  And  the  women  openly  solicit  the  men.  They  don't 
have  tables.  They  have  benches.  Padded  benches,  fixed  up  in 
Turkish  style.  They  solicit  the  men  to  go  with  them  in  outside 
rooms.  That  has  been  so  every  time  I  have  gone  there.  It  is  a 
well  known  place.  Very  well  known.  Everybody  knows  it. 
And  a  very  public  and  well  known  resort  for  prostitutes.  And 
practically  an  exchange  for  prostitutes.  Mr.  Harris  can  tell  you 
some  interesting  things  about  it,  of  a  conversation  he  had  with 
the  manager  there.  There  are  no  other  of  the  places  in  that 
precinct  I  have  visited  of  that  style.  I  was  in  the  White  Ele- 
phant once.  That  w^as  I  first  went  to  work  on  the  work.  I 
don't  know  who  had  it  then.  It  was  just  before  it  was  closed. 
There  was  women  going  in  and  out,  and  music.  They  didn't 
seem  to  have  the  same  number  of  people.  The  women  were  of 
the  same  class  as  those  I  found  in  the  Cairo.  And  conducting 
themselves  in  about  the  same  way.  About  the  same  character  of 
place.  The  Cairo  is  not  any  better;  about  the  same  thing.  Only 
that  the  White  Elephant  has  been  closed  and  the  Cairo  remains 
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open.  I  beliLVf  it  is  oi>tu  to-day.  J  liaveu't  been  there  lately. 
I  haven't  noticed  it  for  a  week.  I  haven't  had  any  occasion.  A 
week  ago  yon  saw  it  in  full  blast.  I  saw  the  lights  lit  and  the 
people  inside. 


JOEL  S.  HAKRIS,  being  recalled,  and  further  examined,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  can  tell  you  a  conversation  with  the  manager  of  the  Cairo. 
We  were  outside  there  and  the  oflicer  came  in  and  said,  "  You 
have  got  to  close  up.  It  is  after  1  o'clock."  He  patted  him  on  the- 
back  and  said,  "  All  right,  my  man,  all  right.''  So  I  went  in  and 
sat  down  and  asked  him  to  have  a  drink,  and  said,  ''  What  is 
that?''  ''Oh,''  lie  said,  "That  is  just  a  little  jolly;  they  don't 
mean  it."  I  said.  "  I  guess  it  will  cost  you  something."  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  If  you  had  what  it  cost,  you  could  live  easy."  He  said, 
*'  They  always  do  that,  but  it  don't  amount  to  anything."  I 
have  been  in  the  Cairo  a  number  of  times.  I  heard  what  Mr. 
Wood  said  about  it.  I  certainly  agree  with  him.  I  was  with  him 
at  these  visits,  or  some  visits  that  he  made.  Its  reputation  as  an 
imijf)itMnt  jilace  as  an  exchange  for  prostitutes  is  well  (t^tab- 
lished.  ^Mention  the  Cairo  to  any  one  and  they  know  what  is 
there.  They  know  what  a  man  goes  there  for — to  sit  down  and 
drink  with  a  woman,  and  if  he  wants  to  take  her  out  she  will  give 
him  all  the  chance  he  wants.  I  have  been  in  Silver  Dollar  Smith's 
place,  too,  corner  of  Thirty-first  street  and  Sixth  avenue.  They 
serve  drinks  at  all  hours — to  (Prostitutes.  Never  saw  any  sand- 
wich or  anything.  An  open  violation  of  the  Excise  law.  You  go 
right  upstairs.  That  is  all.  The  prostitutes  solicit  on  the  floor  of 
the  place.  They  take  their  men  out  to  ditforont  hotels  and  places 
where  they  go  and  pay  |2  and  get  a  dollar  back.  Large  numbers 
of  women  were  patronizing  both  those  places.  I  have  visited  an- 
other place  in  that  precinct,  called  the  Star.  The  Chinese  restau- 
rant. That  is  of  the  same  character.  The  same  conduct.  Exactly 
the  same.  They  are  all  run  on  the  same  principle.  I  have  visited 
the  Broadway  Garden.  I  observed  the  same  conduct  there.  It 
was  not  any  worse  than  in  the  Cairo,  the  Star  and  the  other 
places  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  all  on  the  same  principle.  When 
I  was  there  a  woman  solicited  you  at  the  table.  There  was  a  place 
upstairs,  a  smoking  parlor.    They  just  opened  up. 
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By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Wlu'u  did  yon  visit  the  Broadway  Garden  last?  A.  I  was 
out  witli  some  people  showiuji:  them  around.  I  guess  it  is  nine 
mouths  ago;  possibly  longer.  Maybe  not  as  long.  I  can't  remem- 
ber exactly  the  time.    It  was  (juite  some  time. 

Q.  You  were  out  with  a  party  of  persons  that  yim  knew?  A. 
Just  showing  them  around. 

Q.  Friends  of  yours?  A.  They  weren't  exactly  friends.  Some- 
times as  a  detective  I  get  cases  to  show  people  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  get  this  as  a  detective,  to  show  them  around?  A. 
As  a  detective,  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

That  is,  in  the  employ  of  a  certain  agency,  of  course.  It  is  a 
fact  that  for  many  months  New  York  has  been  wide  open,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  accejitation  of  that  term.  It  certainly 
has.  And' the  Tenderloin  has  been  up  to  the  same  reputation.  It 
could  not  be  an,y  worse.  I  have  visited  gambling  houses;  all 
through  it;  and  poolrooms;  disorderly  resorts,  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  fact  that  that  precinct,  as  well  as  some  others, 
has  bt^en  just  swarming  with  those  who  violate  the  law.  Beople 
have  been  gathered  there  for  those  purposes.  I  have  heard  that 
women  have  been  brought  to  New  York  from  all  over  the  country, 
at  this  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  woniea 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  New  York.  I  have 
heard  that  some  of  these  so-called  madams  import  young  girls, 
and  all  this,  and  bring  them  over  and  put  them  in  houses.  It 
being  the  reputation  of  New  York  that  it  is  wide  open,  the 
women  and  the  men  that  are  interested  in  such  things  have 
flocked  here;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Tenderloin.  I  guess  they  have.  It  looks  that  way,  any- 
way. I  am  almost  ashamed  to  be  asked  questions  in  this  way 
about  what  everybody  knows.  Well,  everybody  knows,  or  from 
hearsav.     Thev  talk  about  it. 

(2.  Everybody  knows  it,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  get  these  things 
that  everybody  knows  upon  the  record,  in  some  shape.  On  May 
22d  did  you  visit  the  gambling  house  No.  54  West  Thirty-first 
street,  and  did  you  play  there  and  win  money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  won 
fo.  That  is  the  money.  I  won  it  at  roulette.  May  2:*>d,  54  West 
Thirty-first  street — the  same  place,  but  on  the  next  day.  I  played 
the  second  day.     I  lost  that  day;  lost  |2.    On  the  24th  of  May  I 
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played  in  the  poolroom  No.  US  Wall  street.    I  was  in  there  and 
made  a  bet  of  |1  on  Rushfield  to  run  Ihird,  and  lost.  On  May  2oth, 
poolroom  Xo.  2  Chambers  street.  I  played  there;  made  a  bet  on 
tSorrell  of  |1  to  $1  to  win,  and  lost — in  the  third  St.  Lou's  race. 
May  25th,  poolroom  118  Nassau  street,  passed  up  two  flights  of 
stairs  and  by  two  lookouts  in  front,  and  a  large  room,  and  I  won. 
Placed  a  bet  of  |1  on  Red  Tarrot,  two  to  one,  to  run  third,  and 
won.     May  2Gth,  11:5  East  Thirteenth  street,  passed  through  the 
saloon  down  into  what  has  been  a  bowling  alley.    I  made  a  bet  of 
§1  on  True  Light  at  two  to  two  and  a  half  and  won.    May  26th, 
IIG  University  place,  poolroom,  I  placed  a  bet  of  ^1  to  $1  to 
win  on  Jolly  Rogers,  on  the  Latonia  track,  and  won  same.    I  also 
found  a  number  of  gambling  machines  and  played  on  them;  and 
saw  them  played  on.    May  29th,  gambling  at  117  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street.    You  can  enter  both  ways — up  a  i)rivate  stoop  or 
in  the  cafe,  underneath.    Went  up  and  played  at  faro.    I  lost  |5. 
I  was  with  Mr.  Wood  at  the  visit  on  the  29th  of  May,  at  143  and 
145  West  Forty-fourth  street.     I  also  played.      I    went    in    145, 
through — Aery  elaborate  settings  and  elegantly  draped — through 
the  veranda  on  the  outside,  covered  with  glass,  into  another  room, 
where  we  were  followed  by    colored   attendants,  who  all    wore 
Tuxedo  coats,  who  relieved  us  of  our  hats,  and  coats,  and  passed 
upstairs  into  the  room,  where  I  lost  |5  or  .f  10.    I  paid  that  for  the 
care  of  mv  hat,  and  a  lunch.    The  lunch  we  could  have  had,  and 
all  that  I  wished  to  drink.     In  the  visit  to  Considine's  in  Sixth 
avenue,  on  June  1.3,  1899.  Avent    through    a    saloon,  up  a  small 
flight  of  stairs,  through  a  narrow  door,  and  two  sumll  flights,  and 
placed  a  bet  on  Gold  Mine,  and  lost.     That  was  at  Gravesend.  On 
the  14th  of  June  I  visited  the  poolroom  44  Broome  street.   Placed 
a  bet  of  .12  on  Chancery,  to  run  third  at  St.  Louis.    On  the  14th 
of  June  I  bet  in  the  poolroom  No.  156  Green  street,  on  a  horse 
called  Cormorant,  12  to  $2,  and  lost. 


EDWARD  J.  RIORDAX,  being  duly  SAvorn,  testified  as  fol- 
loAVs: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  liave  been  out  niidcr  direction  of  the  counsel  to  the  com- 
mittee on  various  occasions,  looking  at  gambling  houses  and 
policy  shops.  I  am  going  on  twenty-one  years.  In  going  through 
the  streets  of  the  East  Side,  east  of  the   Bowery,  I    have   been 
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stopped  by  men  and  solicited  to  go  into  houses  to  meet  girls.  That 
has  occurred  very  often,  the  hitest  last  night. 

By  Mr.  UotTrnan: 

Q.  Wliat  lart  of  the  East  Hide?  A.  Allen  street,  Chrystie 
street,  Uivington  street,  Station  street,  Delancey  street. 

Q.  How  far  down  Stanton  street?  A.  Stanton  street  as  far 
down  as  Chrystie  street. 

Q.  Two  blocks  east  of  the  Bowery?  A.  It  is  one  block  east 
of  the  Bowery.  ^Vell,  between — from  the  Bowery  to  Forsyth 
street.    And  Houston  street  also. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

1  have  noticed  solicitation  in  that  district,  from  I)  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  all  hours  in  the  night,  all  hours  of  the 
day.  Going  on  day  and  night,  with  the  children  playing 
around  and  seeing  it.  I  have  observed  that  thing  recently. 
Well,  this  last  week  or  so  I  have  not.  Not  to  the  same 
extent.  1  have  observed  boys  and  young  men  peddling  out  cards 
for  disorderly  houses  aud  girls  on  Allen  street.  H  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  a  great  many  youug  men  aud  boys  who  stand  out  and 
scout  for  those  houses;  regularly  in  the  employ  of  the  house. 
Getting  customers  for  them  and  warning  them  of  the  approach 
of  enemies,  and  looking  after  the  girls.  There  is  two  sets  of  men 
on  the  outside.  There  is  one  man  that  solicits  a  nu\n  as  he  comes 
along,  the  same  as  they  do  taking  them  in  along  Baxter  street, 
and  there  is  another  man  who  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  he  generally  knows  every  '*  citizens  clothes  "  man  of 
the  precinct,  or  the  officer  detailed  for  the  night,  and  he  gives  the 
word  to  the  man  right  outside  the  house.  Of  course  he  gives  his 
whistle  and  in  that  way  warns  him.  So  that  there  is  an  organiza- 
tion there  embracing  not  only  girls  and  women,  but  men  and 
boys.  I  have  seen  boys  giving  out  cards.  I  should  judge  from 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  about  twenty-three.  It  is  a  fact  that  / 
young  people  on  the  east  side  are  brought  in  daily  and  nightly 
contact  with  vice,  and  are  obliged  to  live  with  it  and  see  it,  and 
are  made  familiar  with  it  in  every  way.  I  have  seen  women 
soliciting  from  houses  on  Allen  street,  tenement  houses,  where 
there  would  be  probably  ton  to  twelve  children;  women  with 
children  in  their  arms,  sitting  on  the  stoops.  I  have  seen  solicit- 
ing from  those  stoops.    I  went  through  that  district  during  the 
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time  when  Captain  Chapman  was  making  raids.  There  was  an 
imi)rovement  at  tliat  time.  Tlie  house.s  were  closed  up.  In  fact 
all  hours  of  {Iw  night,  and  there  was  little  or  no  soliciting  from 
the  houses  on  Allen  street  at  the  time  Captain  Chapman  was 
there.  But  «ince  that  time,  right  after  Captain  Chapman  liad 
left  the  jirecimt  the  soliciting  began  again.  The  houses  opened 
right  u](  w  ide  again. 

Bv  :\rr.  Hoffman: 
Captain  Hogan  is  in  the  precinct  now. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

From  mj  observation  of  matters  under  Captain  Chapman,  I 
should  judge  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  nuisance  so  that  it 
does  not  annoy  people  on  the  street.  Captain  Chapman  left 
there,  I  should  judge,  before  this  committee  came  down  here.  1 
have  been  connected  with  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  in  my  worR 
for  the  Legal  xVid  ^society  I  have  had  to  go  through  that  district 
a  great  deal.  ]Most  of  the  people  who  are  relieved  by  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  reside  in  that  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fact  that 
gambling  in  that  section  has  been  almost  as  open  as  prostitution. 
I  have  been  able  to  see  gambling  going  on,  from  the  sidewalk.  I 
could  look  into  the  places  from  the  sidewalk  and  see  gambling 
going  on;  money  on  the  tables,  and  peoi)le  playing.  Without  any 
concealment,  and  under  instructions  of  counsel  I  have  gone  into 
a  good  many  places  in  that  district  to  investigate  letters  of  com- 
plaints that  have  come  in.  And  I  have  played  in  many  of  those 
places — No.  213  Broome  street,  199  Hester  street,  289  Bowery. 
289  Bowery  is  a  cigar  store  in  the  front.  It  is  kept  by  Stein  & 
Com])any;  I  believe  that  is  the  name  on  the  cards.  You  go 
through  a  small  door,  and  into  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  .^tore. 
There  is  an  envelope  game.  That  is  a  policy  game — a  night  ])olicy 
game.  Drawings  about  every  five  or  six  minutes;  and  in  that 
""  room  there  is  a  sweat  game,  which  I  have  played.  Down  stairs, 
in  a  loom  down  stairs,  down  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  there  is  a  red 
and  black  game.  There  are  several  tables;  but  the  night  I  went 
theie  there  was  only  one  game  going  on.  I  believe  it  was  on  a 
Friday  night,  and  I  itlaynl  on  this  red  and  black.  T  believe  you 
have  got  some  chips  and  slips  there  of  the  place.  That  place  I 
undcM'staiid  has  since  moved.  INIoved  down  to  27  Bridge  street, 
from  the  best  information.     If  I  had  been  sent  for  it    I  believe 
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I  would  have  found  it.  I  would  not  have  been  afraid  to  try. 
Without  going  over  all  my  reports,  I  have  found  where  I  have 
been  sent  to  specific  places  that  they  actually  existed  and  that 
gambling  was  going  on;  and  by  general  reputation  aud  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  district  I  say  that  gambling  has  been  very 
prevalent.  Policy  is  open,  but  policy,  of  course — it  is  harder  to 
get  into  policy  shops  than  it  iti  into  any  other  sort  of  gambling, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  policy  men  know  every — well,  they 
know  mostly  every  person  that  comes  into  their  shops.  The 
people  who  visit  the  policy  shops  play  there  most  every  day.  The 
policy  shop  is  usually  found  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  a 
great  many  poor  people,  and  perhaps,  it  may  be  located  in  a  cigar 
store  or  in  a  candy  store,  or  a  barber  shop.  And  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  peoi)le  living  right  around  that  section  that  go  in  to  buy 
the  slips  and  jtlay  in  the  policy  shops.  I  have  seen  cases  of  chil- 
dren playing.  The  women  play,  and  the  men  play.  It  is  the  poor 
man's  gambling  and  in  that  way  the  ]>olicy  shop  keeper  gets 
acquainted  with  the  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  his 
place.  And  there  are  a  great  many  of  those  places  all  over  the 
city — hundreds  of  them — so  that  the  business  is  distributed  anu)ng 
them,  and  each  policy  shop  has  its  own  i)atronage.  If  I  were 
going  to  work  at  the  head  of  the  detective  bureau  to  close  ui»  the 
policy  shop,  I  would  make  a  case  mostly  against  the  backers.  Of 
course  it  is  easier  to  get  the  writer  than  to  get  the  backer.  It 
would  be  a  nice  piece  of  detective  work  to  get  the  backer.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  various  backers  in  the  city  each  have  a  large 
number  of  policy  shops.  Those  policy  shops  are  run  by  drawings. 
Supposed  to  be  drawings.  And  thot^e  drawings  have  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  runners,  and  if  you  get  hold  of  the  runners,  you  get 
their  slips;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  runner.  If  you  follow 
the  runner  you  lind  the  place  he  comes  from.  And  if  you  find 
where  they  come  from,  you  find  the  headquarters  of  the  backer, 
and  in  that  way,  step  by  step,  you  go  backward  and  backward 
until  yon  strike  the  source  of  the  crime.  The  backers'  names  are 
well  known.  1  have  been  in  over  100  policy  shops;  between  100, 
I  should  judge,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  policy  shops.  I 
haven't  worked  steady.  Of  course,  you  call  me  off  at  different 
times  to  do  other  work;  but  I  should  judge  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  steady  weeks.  In  three  or  four  weeks  I  have  entered  and 
made  ])lays  in  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  iwenty-five 
])olicy  shops,  mostly  in  the  morning,  because  we  didn't  work  in  the 
afternoon,  because  we  had  to  do  other  work.     I  did  not  go  in 
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as  a  mau  living  in  the  immediate  neigbboi'bood  of  tlie  shop.  I 
managed  to  get  in.  That  is  Avliat  a  detective  is  for.  To  get  over 
obstacles  and  find  a  way  tbrougb  impediments  and  over  them. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  propose  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee 
to  put  in  125  reports.  I  guess  it  is  nearer  200  reports.  But  I 
think  the  testimony,  such  as  the  witness  has  given,  is  sulTicient. 
I  will  support  it  by  Mr.  Kefelberger's  testimony. 


SIGMUXD  NEFELBERGEE,  being  dulv  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  been  going  around  with  Mr.  Riordan,  and  sometimes  by 
myself,  locating  policy  shops,  and  seeing  whether  they  are  operat- 
ing.   I  have  found  them  operating. 

Q.  And  this  large  bundle  of  papers  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
contains  the  report  which  you  and  Mr.  Riordan  jointly  have  made 
of  your  jjlays  in  policy  shops,  over  a  period  of  several  weeks?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  doing  other  work  also.  This  is  the  work  I 
have  done  at  odd  times.  There  are  a  large  number  of  policy  shops 
running  in  the  city.  The  backers  of  policy  shops  are  well  known 
by  reputation.  Some  of  them  are  Al  Adams,  Billy  Meyer,  Kraft, 
Murray,  Shipsy,  Kemp,  DeWitt,  Tom  McCabe — a  whole  lot 
that  I  don't  know  their  names;  about  fifteen  or  twenty  that  I 
know  of.  And  the  hundreds  of  policy  shops  in  the  city  are  divided 
up  among  those  men.  Each  man  does  not  have  a  district;  they 
are  all  around  the  city.  I  know  how  the  drawings  are  distributed 
through  the  different  shops;  they  are  distributed  twice  a  day. 
Drawings  are  made  twice  a  day.  They  are  supposed  to  come  from 
Jersey.  I  don't  know,  but  I  guess  they  are  made  up  in  the  city. 
Probably  made  up  in  the  city.  They  get  to  the  shops;  there  is 
runners  brings  them  around  twice  a  day.  Those  runners  come 
from  headquarters — policy  headquarters.  I  can  tell  where  some 
of  those  policy  headquarters  are.  Shipsey's  headquarters  is  at 
52^  Bowery.  I  guess  a  hundred  and  fifty  policy  shops  are  served 
from  Shipsey's  at  52*  Bowery.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  shops 
backed  by  Shipsey.  There  is  another  policy  headquarters  at  17 
Bond.  That  is  Kraft's.  I  don't  know  how  many  shops  Kraft  has 
got,  about  twenty-five  or  thirty,  I  guess,  Kraft  has  got.  There  wafi 
another  headquarters  at  300    Bowery,  but    he   has  just   moved 
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lately.  That  was  Murray's  lieadquarters.  I  don't  knov  where 
he  moved.  I  know  of  other  headquarters.  One  corner  of  Allen 
and  Stanton  streets;  Billy  Meyer's.  One  in  Grand  street,  216 
Grand  street;  money  brokers.  They  are  all  money  brokers.  They 
call  themselves  money  brokers.  Another  one,  Stanton  street. 
That  is  all  I  recollect  at  present. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  that  is  sufficient.  You  will  remember  the  in- 
dictments dismissed  on  the  district  attorney's  motion,  and  among 
them  were  a  number  for  book-making  and  pool-selling.  I  call  your 
attention  to  that  fact  at  this  time.  I  have  one  here  in  point 
brough  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Burr,  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime,  a  case  where  the  society  prosecuted  No.  115 
Nassau  street,  where  there  were  a  number  of  persons  arrested, 
had  various  hearings,  and  in  the  court  of  general  sessions,  part  I, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  sentence  was  suspended  on  the  defendants,  on 
their  promise  to  keep  out  of  business.  I  submit  that  as  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Mr.  Hoffman — What  is  the  date  of  the  suspension  of  sentence 
in  that  case? 

Mr.  Moss — May  9,  of  this  year. 


Dr.  MORRIS  BEHRMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as   fol- 
lows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  58  Rivington  street.  That  is  on  this  East  Side  you  have 
been  talking  about.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  old  residents  in 
that  neighborhood.  People  who  own  their  own  houses  and  have 
lived  there  for  a  long  time,  a  good  many  years;  and  a  number  of 
physicians  and  professional  men.  The  people  of  that  class  with 
whom  I  have  lived  for  some  time  have  been  very  much  annoyed 
and  interfered  with  by  the  evil  conditions  that  have  sprung  up 
within  the  past  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Those  conditions 
have  been  marked,  especially  during  the  last  two  or  three  months. 
In  my  part  of  the  district,  in  general  there  is  soliciting  going  on 
in  the  day  time,  in  broad  daylight,  all  day  long;  in  the  morning, 
about  11  o'clock.  This  soliciting  is  done  openly,  through  the  open 
windows  and  on  the  stoops  of  tenement  houses;  in  the  presence  of 
128 
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cbildreii.  There  are  large  uumbi-rs  of  cliildreu  there.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  practice  b}"  which  men  are  uow  soliciting  for  these 
disorderly  houses;  and  bo^s  giving  out  cards  for  them,  on  Alien 
street.  I  have  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  tender  ages  of  girls 
that  fall  into  these  traps.  That  has  come  to  me.  I  have  learned 
of  those  things  as  a  physician  partly,  and  jiartly  as  a  resident  of 
that  section  of  the  city.  But,  as  a  i»hysiciiin,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  know. 

Q.  I  think  I  remember  your  saying  that  you  talked  with  a  girl 
who  was  a  patient  of  yours,  and  whom  you  desired  to  have  to  go 
to  an  institution,  and  she  had  not  money  enough  to  go  to  the  in- 
stitution.   Do  you  recall  that  case?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  asked  her  how  it  was  that  she  had  not  money  enough  to 
go  to  a  hospital  when  you  had  seen  her  plying  her  vocation.  AVhat 
was  her  answer?  A.  Well,  that  the  men  took  the  money,  their 
lovers  or  what  thev 

Q.  Give  the  right  names?    A.  \Yell,  the  pimps. 

Q.  The  pimps  take  the  money?  A.  The  pimps  take  the  money, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  this  girl  how  it  was  that  the  men  would  take  her 
money?  Why  she  would  give  it  up?  A.  I  understand  that  they 
are  organized,  and  that  women  are  compelled  to,  and  in  case  of  a 
refu.sal  they  are  persecuted — arre.sted  and  beaten,  and  there  is  no 
redress.  The  men,  a  certain  number  of  men  back  of  these  women 
— what  they  call  ordinary  pimps.  They  are  organized,  and  these 
women  have  to  give  up  or  otherwise  they  are 

Q.  Here  in  America,  down  on  the  east  side  of  this  city,  we  have 
women  in  slavery,  according  to  that?  A.  Well,  according  to  that, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Slavery?    A.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  conii»ulsory  to  a  beating  certain 

extent. 

Q.     You  say  these  men  are  organized,  and  by  accusing  the~ 
women  in  court A.  Of  fictitious  charges. 

Q.  Of  fictitious  charges,  they  compel  them  to  give  up  the 
money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  or  known  of  cases  where  the  women  were 
beaten  to  compel  them  to  give  up  the  money?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  the  cause  of  the  compulsion — or  the  cause  of  the  beating; 
but  that  I  see  every  day  almost,  and  every  night.  A  few  months 
ago,  sonietimee  now.  You  know,  there  is  a  drug  store  on  the 
corner  of  Rivington  and  Allen  streets  and  the  ])hysicians  go  to 
the  store.    Across  the  street  there  are  several  of  these  houses,  and 
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es]»eeially  in  the  s-nuimer  time  when  the  windows  are  open  late 
at  night,  they  are  leaning  against  the  railing,  and  a  girl  will  come 
out  and  the  man  will  accueie  her  and  ask  her  for  money.  1  heard 
them  ask  her  for  the  money  right  on  the  street,  and  she  will  give 
up  a  half  a  dollar  and  he  will  say,  "  There  was  more."  He  will 
say,  "  I  saw  two  men  go  into  the  place — two  or  three  men;'  and 
.she  was  trying  to  steal  from  him,  or  for  herself  a  certain  amount, 
and  the  first  thing  there  would  be  a  tight,  and  the  poor  women 
gets  the  worst  of  it  naturally;  that  is  understood.  That  is,  the«e 
preying  ui)on  the  shame  of  these  women,  are  organized,  holding 
lliem  in  bondage,  and  actually  watching  them  wliile  ihey  are 
operating,  and  insist  upon  getting  the  full  amount,  and  if  they 
do  not  get  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  full  amount,  they  beat 
them  on  the  streets.  I  say  that  as  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood. 
As  a  man  to  whom  these  matters  have  cume,  sometimes  profes- 
siimally  and  sometimes  by  personal  observation.  These  men  who 
ire  so  organized  are  annoying  to  the  neighborhood.  They  don't 
ii(»uble  men  exactly,  as  long  as  no  one  int(  rferes  with  them, 
otherwise  they  simply  seem  to  run  the  neighborhood.  If  we  don't 
interfere  with  them  we  have  no  trouble.  If  we  do  interfere  with 
them  then,  there  will  be  a  whole  gang.  One  by  himself  is  not  to 
l»e  dreaded,  one  is  not.  But  a  whole  lot  of  them  together  are.  it 
is  jiretty  hard  for  us  respectable  people  to  sustain  ourselves  there, 
it  certainly  is.  In  all  my  professional  friends — they  have  com- 
jihiined.  It  seems  complaints  have  no  effect,  or  lately  they  have 
not  had  any.  Some  have  been  down  to  the  slationhou«e.  The 
only  improvement  was  w4ien  Captain  Chapman  was  there,  then 
we  could  see  the  difference.  We  had  some  improvement  when 
Captain  Chapman  was  there,  a  marked  improvement.  \\'hen  he 
went  away  it  fell  back.  There  used  to  be  these  coffee  saloons, 
lie  closed  them  all  up.  Now,  they  are  regular  parlor  houses.  It 
IS  a  parlor  house  instead  of  a  coffee  hout>('.  ^^■here  the  coffee 
house  used  to  be  of  course  they  have  a  pool  table  in  the  fronr 
room,  and  in  the  rear  there  is  gandjling.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  gambling  going  on  down  there  so  I  understand,  from  general 
report.  I  have  never  gone  to  those  places.  We  don't  think  it  is 
of  any  use  to  complain  to  any  officer  because  we  are  sent  to  the 
stationhouee.  I  have  never  made  personally  any  complaint,  but  I 
know  some  of  my  neighbors  have  and  it  had  no  effect  at  all.  I 
presume  it  is  because  the  district  is  managed  from  a  j)()litical 
standjioint  rather  than  from  a  civic  standpoint.  There  is  a  boss 
in  the  district.     That  boss  is  recognized  as  potential    in    police 
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matters.  That  is  the  Avay  I  imd.isiand  it.  That  is  the  general 
feeliDg  of  the  people  in  my  district.  Martin  Engel  ie  the  boss  of 
the  east  side.  Our  experience  under  Captain  Cliapnian  has  satis- 
tied  me  tliat  it  i^  a  possible  thing  for  a  police  captam  who  goes 
at  the  matter  in  dead  earnest  to  give  some  relief  to  the  neighbor- 
hood Well,  he  used  to  break  up  those  places  every  two  or  three 
davs  sometimes.  Kot  only  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
window  frames,  but  smashed  everything  on  the  inside.  It  was 
bad  under  Captain  O'Keefe.  I  don't  care  to  say  whether  they 
were  any  worse  than  at  other  times. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q  When  vou  sav  Martin  Engel  is  the  boss  of  the  east  side, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I  simply  mean  he  is  the  Demo- 
cratic leader.  -r^.  .  •  4.    • 

Q.  Where  you  live?    A.  In  the  Eighth  Assembly  District,  yt.s, 

Q  You  do  not  mean  any  further  than  in  that  district?  You 
do  not  mean  to  be  understood  to  have  reference  to  the  whole  of 
the  east  side?  A.  No,  sir.  I  have  lived  on  the  east  «ide  ^^  ^JJ 
York  about  eight  years.  I  first  moved  to  the  east  side  in  ISJl 
I  was  a  doctor  in  1892.  I  lived  first  at  Eldridge  street,  right 
across  from  the  stationhouse.  I  don't  think  I  am  able  to  say  what 
was  the  condition  in  1891,  when  I  first  moved  there,  because  at 
that  time  I  hadn't  been  long  in  the  district.  I  didn't  pay  so  much 
attention  to  it.  I  remember  the  conditions  in  1893  and  1894.  ihe 
conditions  in  1894  were  not  good.  In  189^well,  I  think  there 
was  some  improvement  in  1S9G  and  1897,  considerable. 

Q  Is  it  not  true  that  that  neighborhood  has  generally  been 
about  the  same  for  the  last  four  or  five  or  six  years?  A.  Yes 
sir;    that    is    a   fact,   but   there    was    a   marked    improvement 

occasionally.  . 

Q.  Politics  has  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  men  soliciting  on  thi 
street  has  it?    A.  Not  to  ray  knowledge,  no,  sir. 

Q    You  never  heard  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  politics  or 
^^•ith  politicians,  did  you?    A.  Simply  the  general  rumor  is  that 

thev 

Q.  But  so  far  as  you  know  yourself?    A.  So  far  as  I  know  my- 

self,  no.  .     ,         ,x       , 

Q.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics?    A.  No,  sir.  I  can  t  sa> 

it  has.    I  am  not  a  politician.    I  do  not  belong  to  any  political 
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club.  Never  did.  I  did  not  make  any  complaint  to  Captain  Ho- 
gan  about  these  things  I  have  stated  here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  it  to  be  your  duty  as  a  good  citizen  to 
make  a  complaint  to  Captain  llogan?  A.  I  understand  that 
some 

<2.  Never  mind  what  you  understood.  I  want  you  to  answer 
the  question  whether  you  made  any  complaint  to  Captain  Hogan? 
A.  We  have  talked  the  matter  over  together.  I  can  give  the 
name. 

Q.  Who  is  ''we?"'  A.  Ur.  Uaseley,  Dr.  Houghton  and  so  on. 
We  have  talked  the  matter  over  together,  and  I  think  it  was 
Uoughton  went  to  see  one  of  the  captains,  I  don't  know  which,  at 
the  stationhouse. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  to  see  Captain  Ilogan?  A. 
I  don't  know  who  did. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  see  Captain  Hogan?    A.  No,  sir. 

(2.  You  did  not  make  any  complaint  about  these  matters  you 
have  tostitied  about  here  before  the  committee?  A.  I  say  we 
have  talked  the  matter  over,  and  we  all  came  to  Ihe  conclusion  it 
was  of  no  use  to  make  any  complaint;  that  it  had  no  effect.  There 
has  complaints  been  made  before, 

Q.  Have  you  made  complaints  about  any  of  these  things  which 
you  complain  of?    A.  No,  sir, 

i}.  So  that,  so  far  as  you  know,  it  might  have  had  some  effect 
if  a  complaint  had  been  made?  A.  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary 
to  complain.  We  are  used  to  those  things.  I  haven't  complained 
at  that  time. 

By  !Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  not  complaining  now?  A.  No,  I  am  not  complain- 
ing now. 

Q.  Y'ou  are  here  under  subpoena?  A,  I  was  simply  sub- 
poenaed as  a  citizen  in  the  district,  and  I  am  placed  under  oath 
and  have  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Hntfinan — I  am  glad  you  came  here  to  make  your  statement, 
because  the  police  would  have  to  enforce  the  law,  and  if  the  citi- 
zens would  make  complaint  they  probably  would  enforce  the  law, 

Mr.  Moss — Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  when  the  city  pays  a 
million  dollars  for  a  police  force,  and  it  has  an  intelligent  chief 
like  'Slv.  Devery,  and  a  full  detective  bureau,  with  intelligent  pre- 
cinct detectives,  with  all  the  machinery  and  all  the  money,  that 
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that  ouyht  to  relieve  the  citizens  of  the  uuitleasant  duty  of  hav- 
ing to  prosecute  disorderly  house  keepers? 

The  AVilness — Certainly. 

The  Chairman — The  witness  has  already  testified  that  he  knows 
of  a  number  of  complaints  that  were  made  but  it  had  no  effect. 

By  Mr.  UofTman: 

<^  Do  you  know  how  many  arrests  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
cinct for  soliciting?  A.  No.  sir,  I  do  not.  But  a  good  many  ar- 
rests are  made. 

Bv  Mr.  Moss: 

A I  all  times.  I  do  not  know  how  much  those  women  pay  to  get 
bailed  out.  I  know  that  they  do  pay,  in  general.  It  is  all  the 
same. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  1S03  and  1894  the 
conditions  were  not  good?  A.  Not  good.  I  do  not  remember 
who  the  captains  were  at  that  time.    ^ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Captain  McLaughlin  and  Captain  Devery? 
A.  No;  I  think  Cortright  was  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  not  things  improve  when  Cortright  took  charge?  A. 
At  that  time,  yes,  it  did. 

Q.  There  was  Cassidy — I  am  not  sure  about  Cassidy;  but  there 
was  McLaughlin  and  Devery?  You  remember  them?  A.  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.  And  Cross.  Were  the  conditions  bad  under  McLaughlin? 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Were  they  bad  under  Devery?    A.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Were  they  bad  under  Cross?    A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Did  they  improve  under  Cortright?  A.  There  was  a  slight 
imjtrovement,  yes,  sir. 

(2.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  during  1895,  or  during  1896 
and  1897  there  was  a  marked  improvement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  to  a  great  extent?  A.  To  Captain 
Cortright  I  did  once  make  a  personal  comidaint.  I  was  treated 
very  civilly  and  politely,  at  his  station  house. 

Q.  And  since  1897  the  neighborhood  has  retrograded?  A.  Yes, 
except  during  the  short  or  brief  period  that  Captain  Chapman 
was  there. 
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The  Chaiimau — I  will  say  that,  as  already  previously  indicated, 
owing  to  the  personal  demands  of  the  different  members  of  the 
committee,  the  personal  business  affairs,  the  committee  has 
deemed  it  wise  to  take  an  adjournment  of  several  weeks,  in  order 
to  enable  the  members  to  look  after  their  personal  matters.  I 
will  state  that  we  have  agreed  upon  the  first  of  August  as  the 
date  upon  which  to  have  public  hearings — with  this  proviso,  that 
we  may  call  the  meeting  together  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  that,  if  the  committee  decide  in  the  meantime  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Moss — It  will  then  be  to  the  first  August,  subject  to  an 
earlier  call  by  the  chair. 

The  Chairman — Subject  to  an  earlier  call  after  a  couferenoe  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Moss — If  any  matter  arises  that  seems  to  make  an  earlier 
session  necessary,  counsel  may  communicate  with  the  chairman, 
I  suppose. 

The  Chairman — Yes.  The  disposition  of  the  committee  is  to  go 
on  as  early  as  possible  and  get  through  with  this  inquiry  at  as 
early  a  date  as  is  consistent  with  the  denuinds  made  upon  them 
individualh'.  As  no  doubt  you  will  appreciate,  our  time  has  been 
very  largely  taken  up,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
their  own  matters  to  look  after,  and  they  have  decided  at  this 
time  to  take  a  few  weeks  adjournment. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  desire  to  state  that  the  minority  have  not  been 
consulted  about  any  adjournment.  I  understood  that  after  this 
session  this  afternoon  there  was  to  be  an  executive  session  for 
the  ])urpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  adjournment.  The 
minority  on  the  question  of  adjournment  desire  and  have  a  right, 
and  they  insist  that  they  be  heard  on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  adjournment  should  be  taken  until  there  is  such 
an  executive  session,  and  until  that  discussion  can  be  had.  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  or  unadvi>-able  to  adjourn  this  in- 
vestigation at  this  particular  time.  The  minority  ask  at  this 
time  that  there  be  an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing between  the  members  of  this  committee  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  an  adjournment  until  the  1st  of  August.  The 
minority  have  some  rights  which  the  majority  should  and  must 
respect. 

The  Chairman — I  fail  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  minority.  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  this  morning,  and  he  statedi  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
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justilied  iu  rnakiug  that  statement,  iu  view  of  the  statement  he 
has  just  made,  that  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  him  what 
time  we  adjourned,  except  he  wanted  to  take  the  ground  that  we 
should  go  on  and  have  this  investigation  closed  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. And  I  agreed  with  him  on  that.  So  that,  Mr.  Hoffman  is 
hardly  fair  and  correct  in  stating  that  the  minority  has  not  been 
consulted  as  to  the  adjournment.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  take 
that  ground.  Having  made  that  statement  I  think  that  is  suffi- 
cient. If  he  wants  an  executive  session  we  will  have  it  now,  but 
he  need  not  make  any  public  statement  of  it  because  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  it  with  him. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  made  no  such  statement.  I  said  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  minority  would  be,  as  I  have  always  stated,  one  of 
continuous  sessions  of  this  committee  until  this  investigation  was 
concluded  and  finished;  and  not  to  adjourn  from  now  until  Au- 
gust or  any  other  later  date.  That  has  always  been  the  position 
of  the  minority,  and  when  we  are  in  executive  session  I  will  give 
the  majority  sufficient  reason,  in  the  eyes  of  the  minority,  why 
this  adjournment  should  not  be  taken  until  August. 

The  Chairman — The  committee  is  now  adjourned  until  the  1st 
of  August,  subject  to  an  earlier  call  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  desire  to  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  in  relation  to  this  adjournment. 

The  Chairman — We  will  now  go  into  executive  session. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  August  1,  1899. 
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New  York,  August  1, 1899. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  in  part  9,  Supreme 
Court,  Court  House. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Fallows,  Wilson, 
Costello,  Hoffman  and  Boland,  of  the  committee. 

HENRY  r.  MULVANEY,  called  as  a  witness,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

[  am  the  under  sheriff.  The  sheriff  is  out  of  town.  I  am  here 
as  the  principal  man  in  the  sheriff's  ofiice. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  Mr.  Mulvaney,  whether  the  sheriff  has 
taken  any  eogizance  of  the  evil  of  gambling  on  horse  races  as 
practised  in  the  poolrooms  of.  this  city,  and  as  revealed  by  the 
testimony  that  has  been  produced  here  from  time  to  time?  A. 
I  don't  think  he  has,  the  power  to  act  in  that  matter,  it  being 
in  the  police  department. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  that  the  sheriff'  of  the  county  has  a 
duty  to  enforce  the  laws  against  gambling,  and  especially  so  when 
the  police  department  does  not  do  it.  A.  As  I  understand  there 
is  a  special  law  creating  the  police  department  which  made  all 
that  to  be  done  by  them. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  that  the  sheriff  of  Queens  county  undertook 
to  stop  the  gambling  at  Rockaway  Beach,  and  as  soon  as  he 
moved  them  the  chief  of  police  said  he  would  attend  to  it  him- 
self, did  you  notice  that?  That  is,  the  chief  of  police  recognized 
that  another  officer  was  moving,  and  was  prompted  at  once  to 
take  active  measures  to  stop  gambling.  Did  you  notice  that?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  it  has  not  occurred  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Dunn 
that  the  sheriff  has  any  duty  with  reference  to  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  the  Gambling  Law?  A,  As  I  understand,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  police  department,  under  the  law  creating  the  police  de- 
partment, to  act  in  those  measures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  section  of  the  Code — a  provision  of  law, 
which  imposes  a  penalty  upon  the  sheriff  for  not  prosecuting  vio- 
lations of  chapter  9  of  the  Penal  Code?    A.  As  I  understand,  Mr. 
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Moss,  that  refers  to  sheriffs  of  couuties  where  he  is  both  the 
criiiiiual  aud  civil  ottieer;  there  is  a  special  law  creating'  the  police 
deparinient  which  makes  it  their  duly  to  act  in  that  matter. 

Q.  ^A'here  is  there  any  law  which  deprives  the  sheriff  of  thy 
county  of  oS'ew  York  of  the  criminal  authority  aud  power  that 
lias  always  belonged  to  sheriff's?  A.  The  creation  of  the  police 
board,  or  police  department  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature;  the 
sheriff"  of  New  York  county  ha^s  nothing  to  do  with  criminals  until 
they  are  sentenced,  or  just  prior  to  their  sentence. 

Q.  Mr.  Mulvaney,  does  Mr.  Dunn  himself  take  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  sheriff's  otiice,  or  do  you?  A.  He  allows  me  to  do 
the  ]tractical  part  of  it. 

(J.  You  attend  to  the  practical  part  of  it,  how  much  does  he 
attend  at  the  office  himself?    A.  Everv  dav,  when  he  is  in  town. 

Q.  How  long  on  each  day  does  he  attend?  A.  He  arives  at 
different  times,  sometimes  U  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  long  does  he  stay?    A.  Until  four  or  five. 

ii.  All  day?  He  is  engaged  in  contracting  isn't  he?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  has  a  business  of  his  own,  a  private  business.  A.  I  be- 
lieve he  disposed  of  that  Mr.  Moss.  This  I  am  not  positive,  it  is 
only  hearsay,  I  never  asked  him.  but  I  understand  he  disposed 
of  that. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  tell  you  why  we  called  you  here.  H  is  our 
purpose  to  bring  this  matter  of  gambling  on  the  horse  races, 
which'  is  being  practiced  to  such  an  extraordinary  extent,  at  this 
time,  going  on  at  this  very  moment,  or  this  very  day  at  any  rate; 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  the  public  authorities  within 
the  jiervue  of  these  resolutions,  anJi  we  refer  you  to  the  testimony 
that  has  been  taken  on  this  subject,  and  we  will  see  if  there  are 
any  (d  the  public  authorities,  which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee,  which  can  be  spurred  to  action. 

The  Witness — As  I  understand  the  law 

-Mr.  Moss — Never  mind  that,  I  am  telling  what  our  purpose  is. 
'W  i-  liave  called  you  at  this  time  to  put  it  before  you  in  the  most 
practical  way  we  can.  We  are  going  to  find  somebody  if  w^e  can 
that  will  undertake  to  perform  the  duty  that  is  incumbent  ui)on 
somebody,  to  suppress  these  violations. 
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MICHAEL  C.  MURPHY,  called  as  a  witness,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  have  produced,  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  some  documents. 
I  have  produced  all  the  documents,  which  are  the  n  cords  of  the 
department,  except  the  two  or  three  early  months  of  189:<.  and 
they  were  inadvertently  forwarded  to  the  new  building  before 
your  notice  came  to  me  last  Friday  or  t>aturday;  1  ha\e  given 
directions  to  have  them  copied.  This  take«s  from  the  first  con- 
tract made  by  Horgan  &  Slattery,  and  all  records  prior  to  that 
time,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  up  to  this  time  that  you  liave^ 
are  now  being  searched  for.  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  lom- 
mittee  when  found.  We  are  now  engaged  in  moving  our  dcjiart- 
ment  to  the  building  at  Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-fill h  street.  I 
don't  know  whether  that  is  a  fire-proof  building.  We  have  a 
good  many  records  to  store  there.  We  will  take  care  of  them, 
Mr.  Moss.  And  some  very  important  records,  the  records  of  vital 
statistics  are  in  our  department.  I  have  made  an  investigation 
of  the  building,  and  I  propose,  before  I  get  through,  to  have  fire- 
proof vaults  made  of  steel  that  will  jjermit  no  danger  to  come 
to  any  of  the  records.  I  did  not  ask  (o  have  my  department 
moved  to  that  building. 

Q.  It  was  ordered  by  the  superior  authoriii<>,  uid  you  obeyt-d? 
A.  I  always  obey  orders. 

;Mr.  ^loss — That  is  right:  that  is  what  a  soldier  should  do.  Now 
I  will  read  from  this  document  produced  by  Colonel  Mur])hy: 
**  Extract  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  Jiealth 
of  the  department  of  health,  held  June  2,  1898:  On  motion,  it  was 
Kesolved,  That  Horgan  cV:  !r>latterly,  architects,  be  and  are  hereby 
authoiizi  d  and  directed  to  prepare  a  contract  and  specifications  for 
repairing  a  defective  wall  of  the  Disinfecting  Station  at  the  foot 
of  East  Sixteenth  street.  Extract  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting 
held  December  21,  1898:  On  motion,  it  was  Resolved.  That 
Horgan  &  Slattery  be.  and  are  hereby  directed  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  a  morgue  at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital, 
an  addition  to  the  disinfecting  depot,  and  for  electrical  lighting 
at  the  Kingston  Avenue  Hospital.  Extract  from  the  minutes  of 
a  meeting  held  January  4,  1899:  On  motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That 
Horgan  &  Slatterly,  architects,  be  and  are  hereby  directed  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing (brick)  for  contagious  diseases  on  the  grounds  of  the  Kingston 
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Avenue  Hospital  of  this  department,  borough  of  Brooklyn,  and 
submit  the  same  to  this  board  for  approval.  Extract  from  the 
iiiinutes  of  a  meeting  held  June  -1,  1800:  On  motion,  it  was  Re- 
solved, That  Architects  Horgan  «fc  Slatterly  be  and  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  jjlaus  and  specifications  for 
approval  by  the  board,  for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  to  be  used  as  a  kitchen, 
storeroom  and  dormitory  for  the  male  heli)  of  said  hospital.  Ex- 
tract from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  held  June  28,  1809:  On 
motion,  it  was  Resolved,  That  Architects  Horgan  &  Slatterly  be 
and  are  hereby'  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  approval  by  the  board,  for  the  building  of  a 
pavilion  at  North  Brother  Island.  On  January  12,  ISO!),  an  order 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Horgan  &  Slattery  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  plumbing  and  ventilation  of  the  new  morgue 
at  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital,  Avhich  plans  and  specifications 
are  not  yet  completed.  An  order  for  plane  and  specifications  for 
alterations  to  stalls,  etc.,  in  stable  at  East  Sixteenth  street  was 
given  to  Messrs.  Horgan  &  Slatterly  in  June  27,  1800,  and  said 
plans,  etc.,  are  not  yet  completed." 

Q.  According  to  your  statement.  Colonel  Murphy,  there  may  be 
matters  prior  to  June  2,  1808?  A.  Possibly.  I  have  given  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  architectural  work  in  my  department  to  the 
firm  of  Horgan  &  Slattery,  except  that  portion  that  applies  to  the 
Kingston  Avenue  Hospital.  When  examination  was  made  by  the 
architect,  I  found  the  building  of  the  hospital  would  cost  over 
^100.000,  and  I  recommended  that  it  be  not  built,  but  that  a 
smaller  sum  be  appropriated  to  rebuild  and  put  in  order  the  hos- 
pital already  there;  that  was  done.  I  don't  think  that  work  has 
commenced  yet.  No  plans  have  been  drawn ;  nothing  done  yet,  fur- 
ther than  stopping  the  expenditure  in  the  larger  construction  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  the  smaller  expenditure. 

Q.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  plans  made,  and,  of  course, 
you  will  have  those  })lans  made  as  you  did  the  others.  A.  I  don't 
know^' about  that.  It  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  board. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  change,  none  whatever.  I  do 
not  know  Messrs.  Horgan  &  Slattery.  I  never  met  Horgan  & 
Slattery  until  I  went  on  the  board.  I  don't  know  how  our  board 
came  to  select  them  for  all  this  work.  They  were  selected  before 
I  went  on  the  board;  I  did  not  go  on  the  board  until  Mr.  Strauss 
retired.    The  selection  was  made  while  Mr.  Strauss  was  president 
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of  the  board.    I  am  given  so  to  understand,  and  that  is  my  object 
in  getting  the  records  I  referred  to  prior  to  the  June  records. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Murphy,  have  you  not  in  the  department  of  public 
health,  who  are  able  to  draw  plans  for  alteration  to  stalls  iu  a 
stable?  A.  I  have  never  inquired — I  cannot  answer  you — pos- 
sibly, yes,  possibly,  no;  it  is  a  new  subject  to  me;  a  new  thought, 
and  mavbe  a  feasible  one,  and  one  that  I  will  act  on. 

Q.  Of  course  you  recognize  the  fact  if  you  have  oflicials  in  your 
department  who  are  drawing  pay  from  the  city,  who  in  their  posi- 
tion and  by  their  capacity  are  able  to  do  such  work  as  that,  it  is 
more  economical  and  better  on  all  contracts  to  employ  you.r  own 
men  than  outsiders?  A.  I  would  do  so  without  hesitation,  and 
after  doing  so  1  would  theu  have  a  memorauda  put  on  the  pay- 
roll, iu  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  civil  service  department 
that  every  man  must  be  employed  in  the  service  for  which  he  is 
ai)pointed,  explaining  that. 

(2.  Haven't  you  somewhere  an  appointee  who  is  competent  to 
do  this  work?  You  have  many  buildings,  and  plants  of  different 
kinds,  electrical  plants,  and  power  i)lants  of  all  sorts — you  have 
engineers  in  the  employ  of  your  department,  and  would  not  such 
work  as  specifications  for  electric  lighting,  and  certainly  for  al- 
terations to  stalls  come  within  the  work  for  which  some  of  your 
employees  are  employed?  A.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  men 
capable  of  altering  the  plans  of  stalls,  as  I  said,  but  it  is  a  new 
matter  to  me,  and  I  will  inquire  into  the  matter  and  if  I  find  there 
are  I  would  certainly  advise  that  that  be  done.  I  did  not  know 
that  it  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  in  the  cit.v,  when  architect- 
ural work  was  to  be  done,  to  open  the  matter  to  competition 
among  the  architects.  I  did  not  know  that  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  city  had — that  several  departments  of  the  city  have 
had  several  architects  doing  several  pieces  of  work  for  them  at 
the  same  time.  Recollect,  I  say  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  be- 
cause. I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  matter,  that 
is  why  I  do  not  know.  In  awarding  these  works  to  Messrs.  Hor- 
gan  &  Slattery  in  the  cases  referred  to  there  was  no  compe- 
tition. I  don't  know  why  not.  I  am  president  of  the  board.  I 
should  know.  If  there  were  they  should  be  acted  on,  and  if  they 
were  a  less  figure  they  would  receive  it.  There  are  men  in  the 
department  that  know  more  about  its  internal  workings  than  I 
do.  There  are  men  there  that  ought  to  know  more  than  I  do,  men 
that  have  been  there  thirty  and  thirty-five  years;  for  instance, 
the  secretary  of  the  board  has  been  there  thirty-five  years.  He  is 
absent  on  sick  leave.    Mr.  Clark  is  secretary;  he  has  been  absent 
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for  two  }\'-Ai>i  on  sick  luave,  drawiug  bis  \K\y.  Mr.  Golden  mij;Iit 
know,  and  Mr.  Craig  is  here.  There  is  no  man  that  ought  to  know- 
more  about  the  reason  for  sending  this  work  to  ilorgan  &  flat- 
tery than  J.  I  only  know  it  was  brought  up  at  the  nueling  and 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  luotiou  would  be  there.  I 
can't  tell  who  ottered  the  resolution.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
extract.  A\here  requisitions  are  required,  or  where  work  is  re- 
quired to  be  done,  the  lu-ad  of  the  bureau,  or  division,  or  one  of 
the  hosjiital  heads  makes  a  requisition  on  ihe  department  fur  a 
certain  improvement,  that  is  sent  to  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Craig  is  the 
supply  clerk,  he  prepares  the  resolution  and  the  resolution  goes 
through  the  regular  order  of  business,  through  Mr.  Alverton,  the 
chief  clerk. 

Q.  That  does  not  bring  us  any  nearer  to  the  person  in  the  de- 
l)artnient  that  makes  the  resolntion.  or  in  some  way  brings  f»u- 
ward  the  name  of  Morgan  &  Slattery  when  work  of  this  kind  i» 
to  be  done?  A.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  it  was  done  prior  to  my 
going  on  the  board,  and  that  noAv  1  am  searcliiug  1o  find,  and 
when  found  I  will  forward  it. 

Q.  If  that  was  done  prior  to  your  going  on  the  board  and  you 
merely  found  a  custom  existing  of  employing  these  particular 
men  when  there  are  so  many  architects  in  the  city,  w'hy  did  you 
follow  that  custom?  A.  Because  there  were  no  others;  no  other 
bids. 

Q.  I  asked  if  you  had  competition  on  these  matters  and  you 
said,  "  Xo,''  and,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  oth'  r  bid?  A.  There 
were  no  other  bids. 

Q.  Of  course,  and  no  opportunity  for  other  bids?  A.  Yes,  there 
was  oi)})ortunity.  The  opportunity  that  every  architect  and 
contractor  has  to  present  a  bid.  That  would  be  received  as  iire- 
sented. 

Q.  A\'hen  did  you  publish  any  notifieation  to  bidders  for  the  re-^ 
pairing  of  the  defective  wall  of  the  disinfecting  station  at  Sixth- 
eenth  street?  A.  That  would  be  owing  to  the  amount  of  money 
it  would  cost,  if  it  w'as  over  |>1,()0().  it  would  be  advertised. 

Q.  Was  that  advertised — this  particuhii-  matter,  the  wall  in 
Sixteenth  street?  A.  I  think  not.  sir;  I  think  it  only  cost  |0()M  or 
1700. 

Q.  AN'ere  not  Horgan  «&  Slattery  always  invited  to  submit  plans 
on  these  matters?  A.  ]\Ir.  Afoss,  on  my  honor,  I  don't  know.  If 
the  board  took  action,  designating  Ilorgan  iS:  Shittery  as  the 
l)roi»er  architects,  of  course  the  records  of  the  dei)artnu'nt  show  it. 

Q.  Has  the  board  ever  adopted  a  resolution,  as  far  as  you  know^ 
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designating  Horgan  &  Slatteiy  as  tlie  architects  of  the  depart- 
ment? A.  I  only  know  this  nnicli,  that  I  have  been  informed  by 
my  private  secretary,  wliu  was  in  the  board  before  I  went  there, 
that  there  is  some  record  previous  to  my  going  there,  and  prob- 
ably in  those  records  will  be  what  you  want  to  find  out. 

(2-  A  designation  of  these  gentlemen  as  the  architects  of  the 
department?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  von  are  so  informed  bv  vour  private  secretarv,  and 
you  are  searching  the  records?  A.  He  did  nut  inform  me  they 
were  so  designated,  but  there  was  something  called  his  attention 
to  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  understood  matter  in  the  department  that 
things  point  in  the  direction  that  Horgan  &  Slattery  are  the 
architects  of  the  department?     A.  It  does. 

(I.  And  you  have  followed  along  in  that  course?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

ii.  You  lia\e  thought  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  the  de- 
partment was  launched  on  that  line,  and  you  have  not  seen  tit  to 
change  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it?  A.  That  is  all  there 
is. 

Q.  i>o  you  know  whether  there  was  any  publication  for  com- 
petition for  the  specitications  for  the  work  to  be  done  at  the 
Willard  Parker  hospital,  or  Kingston  Aveime  hospital,  was  that 
published?  A.  No,  it  was  not  carried  out,  if  it  h:id  been  it  would 
have  been  advertised  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  but  it  was  not. 

(2-  They  were  directed  to  prepare  plans  and  si)eciticali(ins?  A. 
I  know,  but  I  stopped  further  proceedings;  the  builders  would 
have  to  go  by  these  plans,  but  it  went  no  furthei-.  I  stopi>ed  the 
proceedings  because  of  the  expense. 

Q.  Didn't  they  do  any  work,  Horgan  &  Slattery,  on  that  mat- 
ter?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  been  paid  for  it?    A.  That  I  don't  kno-w. 

Q  Was  the  matter  of  the  brick  building  for  contagious  dis- 
eases published?  A.  I  think  not.  that  was  a  small  matter,  that 
was  a  ven'  small  improvement.  It  was  to  make  a  ])lace  to  Iny 
bodies  in  the  morgue  and  water  to  be  brought  in  the  building  so 
as  to  drip  on  the  bodies  while  they  remained  there. 

Q.  "NV'illard  Parker  hospital — these  gentlemen  had  already  re- 
ceived an  order  to  prepare  plans  when  you  stopped  it?  A.  No, 
sir;  you  are  speaking  of  Kingston  avenue. 

Q.  They  had  already  received  orders  to  prej)are  the  p'ans  when 
you  stopped  it,  therefore,  they  had  the  contract  in  thr*  beginning? 
A.  No,  I  did  not  stop  the  completion  of  the  plans,  but  I  recom- 
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mended  that  the  further  building — that  the  building  on  the  plans, 
that  the}-  outlined,  should  be  stopped  because  it  cost  too  much. 

Q.  A\'hat  I  ask  you  is,  whether  there  was  competition  open  for 
architects  in  the  preparing  of  the  plans  for  that  hospital?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  publication  of  notice?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
there  was  any. 

Q.  There  was  none?    A.  Ko, 

Q.  Was  there  publication  of  notice  for  other  architects  to  com- 
pete as  to  any  of  these  works?    A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  for  the  minutes  here  and  we  will  send 
a  copy  to  Mr.  Mulvaney,  section  439  of  the  Penal  Code:  "  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  sheriffs,  constables,  police  oflicere,  and  prosecut- 
ing or  district  attorneys  to  inform  against  and  prosecute  all  per- 
sons whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  are  offenders  against  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  any  omission  so  to  do  is  punish- 
able by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fSOO."  This  chapter  contains  sec- 
tion 351,  which  is  the  section  which  applies  to  pool  selling,  pool- 
rooms and  gambling  generally.  That  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Mul- 
vaney. 


CHARLES  F.  MURPHY,  called  as  a  Mitness,  being  first  duly 
eworn,  examined  hy  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  dock  board,  treasurer.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  ready  for  this  morning  the  matters  called  for  in  the 
subpoena.  Did  not  see  the  subpoena  until  about  half  past  eleven 
yesterday. 

Q.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  you.  Where  have  you  been,  out 
of  town?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  town  all  the  week.  I  have  been 
at  home  all  the  time.  I  will  have  these  matters  this  afternoon 
or  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  subpoena  calls  for  all  resolu- 
tions and  agreements  for  the  doing  of  architectural  or  building 
work  for  our  department  by  Horgan  &  Slattery;  that  is  one  of  the 
requirements.  We  have  had  only  one  piece  of  work  done  by 
Horgan  &  Slattery,  a  pier  at  North  Second  street,  Brooklyn.  We 
have  had  no  other  architects  employed  since  I  have  been  on  the 
board.  ^Ve  have  not  built  any  other  piers  from  any  plans  other- 
wise than  drawn  by  the  engineers.  The  plans  for  the  other  piers 
have  been  drawn  by  your  own  engineer,  Mr.  Benson.    We  have 
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an  engineer  whose  duty  it  is  to  draw  plans.  He  receives  f  G,000  a 
jear.  He  has  drawn  the  phins  for  all  other  piers.  The  pier  I 
speak  of  is  a  recreation  pier.  That  was  under  construction  by 
the  last  board,  and  we  had  it  condemned  by  the  architect  that 
drew  the  jjlans.  That  pier  was  condemned  by  the  engineer.  The 
engineer  had  been  in  that  position  since  the  present  board.  I 
do  not  know  that  all  the  recreation  piers  in  existence  were  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  engineer  of  the  board.  That  was  before 
I  went  into  the  board. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  former  board  employing  an  archi- 
tect to  build  a  recreation  pier  when  it  had  an  eugineer  drawing 
16,000?  A.  They  had  an  engineer,  and  dismissed  him  because  the 
pier  at  North  Second  street  was  defective.  It  was  weak  in  its 
construction.  I  would  rather  the  engineer  would  explain  that. 
If  the  engineer,  drawing  |6,000  a  year,  was  able  to  determine  that 
the  pier  was  structurally  weak  I  can't  say  why  he  wasn't  able 
to  repair  it  and  rebuild  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  conclude  that  your  own  engineer,  who  had  dis- 
covered this  alleged  weakness,  was  not  able  to  do  what  wafl 
necessary,  how  did  you  discover  that?  A.  The  action  was  taken 
in  my  absence;  I  was  not  present.  The  board  discovered  it  from 
report  of  the  engineer.  I  can't  say  how  they  discovered  that  the 
engineer  was  not  able  to  do  the  work.  The  engineer's  duties  are 
general  construction  and  repairs  and  to  see  that  the  work  was 
done  in  the  department.  There  are  other  engineers  llian  he;  as- 
sistant engineers.  ^Ve  have  a  regular  engineering  force.  I  think 
we  are  equipped  for  the  construction  and  nuiintaining  of  the 
pier  and  dock  system  of  this  whole  city.  We  nuiintain  plants. 
We  have  a  great  establishment.  We  think  we  are  able  to  do  the 
work  that  devolves  upon  us.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  my 
associates  had  done  some  remarkable  thing  in  going  outside  of 
the  regular  architectural  force  and  getting  Horgan  ^:  Slattery  to 
do  thi.*?  work.  I  have  known  ^Ir.  Slattery  for  years.  I  meet  him 
occasionally  at  the  club  and  outside  the  club.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  club,  and  I  believe  he  is.  I  did  not  go  to 
school  with  him.  I  did  not  know  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  Hor- 
gan &  Slattery  were  paid  for  that  work  the  same  compensation 
that  the  architect  received  that  we  dismissed.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  amount  was,  but  I  think  the  same  amount.  That  waa 
the  man  that  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  North  Second 
street  pier.  He  was  engaged  by  the  department.  He  was  not 
129 
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in  the  department;  he  was  outside  the  department,  engaged  by 
the  last  board. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  find  out  who  he  was;  I  would  like  the  facts? 
A.  I  will  produce  the  facts  for  you,  but,  as  I  said,  I  didn't  have 
time. 

By  Mr,  Hofifman: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  board  employed  an 
aroliitect  outside  its  regular  employees  for  the  construction  of 
these  piers?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Moss: 

I  represent  my  district  in  the  executive  committee.  I  am  pretty 
well  posted  upon  the  affairs  of  my  district.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  any  poolroom  on  Twenty-third  street,  near  Third 
avenue.  I  do  not,  as  the  leader  of  my  district,  and  more  or  less 
in  touch  with  the  city  authorities,  keep  posted  on  places  of  such 
kind  in  my  district. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  that  goes  to  this  poolroom  near  Third 
avenue  on  Twenty-third  street?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
a  poolroom  there. 

Q,  What  is  your  business  outside  of  the  department  of  docks? 
A.  That  I  decline  to  answer,  that  is  my  business. 

Q.  Saloon  business,  isn't  it?    A.  That  is  my  business. 

Q.  It  is  the  saloon  business,  you  don't  deny  it?  A.  I  decline 
to  answer. 

Q.  You  are  not  ashamed  of  that  are  you?  A.  No,  sir.  If  I  was 
in  it  I  wouldn't  be  ashamed. 

Q.  You  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
cise law  in  your  district,  haven't  you?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Not  concerned  in  the  Excise  law?    A.  It  don^t  concern  me. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  am  a  salaried  officer  of  the  city. 

Q.  And  engaged  in  your  business  besides?  A.  That  I  decline 
to  answer. 

Q.  You  give  all  your  time  to  the  city?  A.  I  give  all  the  time 
the  city  requires. 

Q.  What  time  does  the  city  require?  A.  I  am  down  there  every 
dav. 
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Q.  It  rests  entirely  in  your  judgment  as  to  liow  mucli  time  is 
required?  A.  Sometimes  its  five,  six  or  seven  hours,  sometimes 
four  hours. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  You  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  you  in  connec- 
tion with  your  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  required  to  stay  there  unless  there  is  work  to 
perform?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  It  does  not  require  all  your  time?  A.  Xu;  I  don't  think  it 
doee. 


GEORGE  W.  BIRDSALL,  recalled. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  been  sworn  before.  My  subpoena  required  me  to  pro- 
duce some  documents.    I  have  not  produced  them. 

ii.  Your  subjioeiia  re(iniv('(l  yoii  to  jiroducc  a  (Statement  ol  I  he 
location  of  the  water  gates  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  You  say  you  have  not 
produced  them,  why  not?  A.  Simply  because  we  have  not  the 
appropriation  or  time  to  do  it  to  make  an  intelligent  statement. 
To  state  the  location  and  number  of  the  water  gates,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  plane  to  show  it  as  well  as  statements.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  there  would  have  to  be  a  survey  made;  copies 
of  our  maps,  etc. 

Q.  One  of  the  clerks  in  your  department  said  when  the  sub- 
poena was  served  that  it  would  take  two  years  to  prepare  that 
information,  because  there  would  have  to  be  surveys  made.  How 
is  that?  A.  That  is  not  so,  sir.  There  are  between  8,000  and 
9,000  of  these  water  gates.  It  would  probably  take  one  man  a 
year  to  prepare  a  list  of  them  and  their  location. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

My  salary  is  .fT.OOO  a  year.  I  have  been  employed  since  the  de- 
partment was  made,  since  January  1,  1872. 
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Exauiiiu'd  by  Mr,  Hoffman: 
The  bulk  of  tliose  gates  are  in  good  condition. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  know  lliat  from  our  records.  I  have  seen  them  bubbling  up 
in  the  street  occasionally. 

Q.  That  is  because  they  are  not  in  good  order?  A.  That  will 
happen  with  anything  that  is  not  infallible.  I  have  seen  the  nu- 
merous hydrants  bubbling  over,  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  You  can  see  one  at  the  corner  of  Ann  street  and  Nassau 
that  has  been  running  four  or  five  weeks?    A.  It  may  be,  sir. 


ARTHIli  J.  HORGAN,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  one  of  the  firm  of  Horgan  &  Slattery.  Yes,  my  name  is 
the  leading  name  of  the  concern.  We  have  been  engaged  in  archi- 
tectural work  for  some  time  in  the  city;  fifteen  years;  twelve 
years  together. 

Q.  What  large  buildings  did  you  and  he  design  during  that 
twelve  years,  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1898?  A.  We  have,  I 
suppose,  between  forty  and  fifty  buildings.  I  can  give  a  list,  if 
you  like. 

Q.  I  asked  for  any  conspicuous  buildings?  A.  Corner  Seven- 
tieth street  and  Madison  avenue  there  is  an  eleven-story  building 
there;  Nos.  5G,  58,  GO  and  02  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  seven 
stories;  No.  122  East  Fifty-fourth  street  is  a  seven-story  building, 
and  I  think  230  West  Fifty-seventh  street  is  a  seven-story  build- 
ing, and  we  have  quite  a  number  of  warehouses  down  town,  half 
a  dozen,  I  should  say,  good  size.  Those  are  dwelling  houses  I 
mentioned  first.  Our  firm  built  some  of  them;  built  most  of  them, 
so  that  practically  speaking,  we  built  those  houses  and  designed 
them.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  architecture  of  any  of 
those  buildings  that  I  know  of,  except  that  it  is  considered  first 
class,  and  a  credit  to  the  city.  Some  of  these  buildings  cover  four 
lots,  some  two  lots.  We  have,  since  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  done 
some  private  work  and  public  work  besides.  Last  year  the  big- 
gest part  of  our  business  was  private  work.  I  am  considerably 
over  twenty-one.  No,  not  twice  that.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
architect  societv.    I  have  never  tried  to  become  one.    I  never  had 
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any  inclination,  I  never  built  a  prison.  I  designed  one,  the  pres- 
ent city  prison,  the  interior  fittings.  I  never  designed  any  steel 
cells  before  I  worked  on  the  Tombs  matter.  I  designed  those 
steel  cells  in  the  Tombs  prison,  personally.  I  did  not  have  any 
consultation  with  Mr.  Cook  in  designing  them.  I  never  waa  in 
Mr.  Cook's  office  in  my  life.  I  believe  Mr.  Cook  did  the  original 
work  of  designing  those  cells.  He  resigned.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  why.  If  he  had  designed  the  cells  in  the  employ  that  he 
had  I  presume  he  would  have  received  a  compensation.  I  don't 
know  why  he  surrendered  his  riuht  to  design  those  cells  and  get 
his  compensation  so  I  could  do  it.  I  did  not  have  any  arrange- 
ment with  him.  The  cost  of  the  cells  as  I  designed  them  waa 
$310,000.  The  architect  would  receive  on  them  5  per  cent,  for 
plans,  specifications  and  supervision.  I  did  not  have  any  under- 
standing with  him  by  which  he  assigned  his  right  to  me.  I  never 
spoke  to  Mr.  Cook  in  regard  to  it.  I  did  not  speak  to  anyone 
about  dis[)0sing  of  his  interest.  Commissioner  Lantry  first  spoke 
to  me  about  going  into  this  Tombs  prison  matter.  I  was  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Lantry.  I  had  know  him  about  ten  years.  I  believe  Mr. 
T.antry  is  the  leader  of  his  district.  I  do  not  live  in  his  district. 
He  was  the  commissioner  of  correction,  and  this  building  was  in 
his  jurisdiction.  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  F.  Carroll.  I 
never  spoke  to  him  about  the  Tombs  building.  I  made  part  of 
the  detailed  drawings  of  that  work  myself,  personally,  and  our 
head  draughtsman,  Mr.  ^McDonald.  Some  of  those  detailed  draw- 
ings were  not  made  for  me  in  the  West;  not  one.  Every  detail  was 
made  in  our  office,  and  no  one  ever  saw  them  outside  of  our  office. 


VINCENT  J.  SLATTERY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jnhu  F.  Carroll.  I  did  not  have  any 
conversation  with  him  about  the  work  on  the  Tombs  building. 

Q.  Was  the  Tombs  building  mentioned  between  you  and  Mr. 
Carroll  in  any  conversation? 

The  Witness— Since  we  have  been  working  on  it? 
Mr.  Moss — Before  or  since. 
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A.  tSiiK-c,  yes,  .sir;  not  bufoix'.  1  see  -Mr.  Carrull  ea.sually.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  I  see  him  very  lrequentl\'.  I  see  him  down  towu> 
He  does  not  come  to  my  office.  1  go  to  his  office  once  in  a  while. 
I  have  never  had  any  business  dealings  with  Mr.  Carroll.  1  never 
paid  Mr.  Carroll  any  money;  never  in  my  life.  No  money  has  beea 
paid  to  Mr.  Carroll  from  my  lirm.  1  should  know  that;  I  would 
know  it  if  it  was  done.  I  have  been  an  architect  and  a  member 
of  the  tirm  of  llorgan  «&  Slattery  for  twelve  years.  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  drawing  of  the  plans  for  the  imjirovement  of 
the  Tombs  building  in  a  suggestive  way. 

Q.  You  determined  that  the  original  plans  drawn  by  Withers 
&  Dickson  were  faulty,  did  you  not?  A.  It  was  found  out  later 
on,  when  our  plans  were  completed.  The  building  departnumt 
found  it  out.  A\"e  knew  of  it.  We  found  it  out  tirst.  We  found 
it  out  before  the  building  department  did.  \\'e  did  not  report 
that  to  anybody.  We  didn't  see  tit  to  get  Withers  «lv:  Dickson  or 
any  other  architects  into  trouble.  We  were  working  on  the  ])lans 
for  the  interior;  that  is,  to  the  building  of  the  steel  cells.  Those 
steel  cells  are  heavy,  and  in  making  that  examination  we  dis- 
covered defects  in  Withers  &  Dickson's  plans  which  made  the 
building  unsafe,  in  our  judgment.  We  kept  that  to  ourselves 
temporarily.  I  don't  know  how  long  we  kept  that  to  ourselves. 
Mr.  Horgan  had  entire  control  of  the  w'ork.  I  talked  to  nobody 
about  it.  I  don't  know  to  whom  llorgan  talked  about  it.  That 
fact  was  not  communicated  to  anybody  by  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  by  my  concern.  They  figured  it  out.  I  sup[)0se 
the  building  department  figured  it  out.  I  did  not  see  any  inspec- 
tor making  figures  while  the  work  was  going  on. 

Q.  AVhat  Avas  the  matter  with  the  plan  of  Withers  &  Dickson? 
A.  I  don't  think  we  should  go  into  that.  J  told  you  orginally 
Mr.  llorgan  had  cntii'e  control  of  the  j)lans.  1  have  said  that  I 
had  knowledge  of  the  defectiveness  of  Withers  &  Dickson's  ])lans. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you,  a  man  with  a  large  amount  of  public  busi- 
ness in  the  city  of  New  York  here,  and  a  man  whose  statements 
are  entilled  to  great  weight  (and  we  are  giving  them  great 
weight),  what  was  the  matter  with  W  it  hers  X:  Dickson's  plans  ?" 
A.  ^'ou  had  better  call  Withers  iK;   Dickson. 

INIr.  -Moss^Xo;  they  will  not  ttll. 

The  AVitness — I  won't  tell  you.    Let  it  go  at  that. 

Q.  You.  as  a  member  of  llic  linn  of  ITorgan  &  Slattery,  con- 
demned the  plans  of  Withers  &  Dickson,  and  you  reiterate  your 
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condemnation  here  on  the  stand,  and  we  ask  vou  to  make  good, 
as  a  man  and  an  architect,  the  condemnation  public!}'  uttered. 
You  say  you  are  unable  to  make  it  good;  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Witness — I  told  you  originally  Mr.  Horgan  had  control  of 
the  entire  job.  If  you  are  honest  in  the  matter,  why  don't  you 
call  Mr.  Horgan?    He  is  right  here. 

il  He  had  control  of  it,  but  you  and  he  were  the  architects? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  and  he  had  been  architects  together  for  twelve  years? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Putting  up  buildings  and  doing  work,  and  it  has  appeared  by 
the  testimony  of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  dock  commissioner,  that 
you  have  been  called  in  to  make  good  the  defective  plans  of  other 
iirchitecte  in  regard  to  several  erections.  Now,  as  a  man,  as  well 
as  an  architect,  with  the  spirit  of  your  profession  in  mind,  and 
iiaving  made  these  statements  here  on  the  stand  about  ^Vithe^8 
&  Dickson's  plans,  make  them  good  if  you  can?  A.  Call  Mr. 
Horgan.  He  is  right  here.  If  Mr.  Moss  wants  to  get  it  in  detail, 
Mr.  Horgan  is  here.  This  Tombs  job  is  not  the  only  job  that  my 
firm  has  done  for  the  city  since  the  1st  of  January,  1S9S.  We 
overhauled  the  plans  of  J.  R.  Thomas  in  regard  to  the  Hall  of 
Kecoids.  I  mean  Horgan  &  Slattery.  I  take  my  share  of  the 
labors  of  the  concern,  certainly;  the  general  carrying  on  of  the 
business.  I  do  all  the  outside  work  and  Mr.  Horgan  do^s  the  in- 
side work.  I  am  an  architect,  and  an  architect  don't  have  to 
keep  up  with  the  inside  work;  but  he  endeavors  to  bring  all  the 
work  he  can  to  the  office.  The  outside  work  I  have  to  do  is  the 
general  affairs.  I  am  the  man  that  goes  to  see  the  people  who 
have  work  to  give  out  and  try  to  get  jobs. 

Q.  You  have  figured  on  them,  then? 


The  Witness — How  figured  on  them? 

^Ir.  Moss — Do  you  not  have  any  competition  in  your  work? 

The  Witness — Very  seldom.  I  don't  think  we  have  had  any 
comitetition  on  one  work  in  the  city  department.  We  might  have 
had.  I  do  not  know  of  any  competition  in  the  city  work.  It  has 
come  to  us,  and  it  has  come  to  us  through  our  acquaintance  with 
jieople,  no  doubt.  I  don't  think  Mr,  Strauss,  formerly  of  the 
health  board,  would  know  me,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Our  firm  was 
acquainted  with  Colonel  Murphy,  in  the  present  health  board. 
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Q.  I  understood  Colonel  Murphy  to  say  that  he  would  not  know 
you  if  he  saw  you?  A.  Mr.  Strauss  would  say  the  same  thin^^; 
but  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Murphy  frequently;  not  with  reference 
to  the  work,  but  socially.  I  met  him  uuce  or  twice  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Club.  I  know  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  dock  department,  the  gen- 
tleman that  just  passed  here.  In  the  depariment  of  conecliuns 
I  know  Mr.  Lantry.  In  the  department  of  charities  I  know  com- 
missioner Keller.  We  have  done  work  for  all  those  departments. 
What  were  the  last  three,  dock  department,  charities,  and  correc- 
tions? Yes,  we  have  done  work  for  them.  We  have  done  prac- 
ticallv  all  their  work  recentlv.  The  hall  of  records,  I  guess  that 
comes  under  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  I  know 
on  that  board — who  is  on  it?  Is  Feitner  on  it?  I  know  him.  I 
do  not  know  him  very  well.  I  know  the  mayor.  I  have  known 
him  for  twenty  years.  He  is  older  than  I  am.  I  was  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lived.  We  did  not  attend  the  same  school.  I 
have  known  John  F.  Carroll  about  the  same  time,  I  guess.  I  did 
not  attend  school  with  Mr.  Carroll.  We  were  all  together  in  the 
same  district  for  a  time.  We  were  very  friendly;  we  became  very 
friendly  and  our  friendship  has  ever  continued.  We  had  the  work 
for  the  interior  of  the  Democratic  Club;  for  the  remodelling  of 
the  Democratic  Club;  entirely.  It  was  through  that  friendship 
and  acquaintance  with  Carroll  and  Mr.  Van  Wyck — with  Carroll. 

Q.  Especially  with  Carroll?    A.  I  know;  but  you  fixed  that. 

Mr.  Moss — If  it  was  more  with  Carroll  than  with  Van  Wyck^ 
that  is  a  fair  thing  to  say. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  your  friendship  with  ^Mr.  Carroll  stood  you  in  good 
stead  in  these  matters  of  city  contracts?  It  has  been  worth  some- 
thing, has  it  not?  A.  No,  I  think  these  people  found  out  we  were 
capable,  and  I  think  for  that  reason  they  gave  us  the  work.  I 
don't  know  how  many  architects  there  are  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  don't  know  how  they  found  out  that  we  were  capable  of 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  plans  of  such  arcliit(^cts  as  AMthers 
&  Dickson.  I  don't  know  how  they  found  out  that  we  were  cap- 
able of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  plans  of  such  an  architect  as 
J.  R.  Thomas.  It  never  did  occur  to  me  that  it  was  a  singular 
thing  that  these  city  departments  should  all  be  coming  to  me 
with  their  work;  not  at  all.  I  looked  for  it,  and  we  got  it.  They 
recognized  our  value.     1  asked  some  of  tliejn  U)i  work. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  application  to  each  of  these  departments  that 
I  have  named?  A.  Any  department  from  which  we  got  work, 
"with  a  few  exceptions,  came  in  of  its  own  accord.  They  had  seen 
•work  that  we  were  doing,  and  were  told  by  other  commissioners. 

Q.  Just  as  Colonel  Murphy  found  out  that  it  was  the  under- 
stood thing  in  the  oftice  that  the  work  was  to  go  to  you?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  he  found  it  out.  I  didn't  hear  his  testimony.  I 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fa.ct,  that,  generally  speaking,  when  a  stranger 
-comes  for  business  to  a  professional  man.  he  is  rather  interested 
to  find  out  how  he  sought  his  office,  rather  than  that  of  somebody 
•else?  A.  We  were  no  doubt  at  the  time,  but  we  naturally  found 
it  out  as  time  passed. 

Q.  Lawyers  always  wonder  what  was  the  particular  reason  why 
the  new  clients  should  come.  *'  Who  sent  you?"  is  the  first  ques- 
tion.   Did  you  never  ask  those  questions?    A.  Possibly  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out?  A.  Some  other  commissioners,  I 
think,  in  one  or  two  instances,  said  work  was  well  done. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Carroll  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?    A.  It  might  have  had.    I  hope  it  had. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  did  not?  A.  I  don't  know, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  You  know  he  is  a  man  of  influence  among  the  gentlr-men 
composing  the  organization,  whether  they  hold  office  or  not?  A. 
I  know  he  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  think  he  would  stand  by  me  if  I 
were  to  ask  him,  and  he  does  what  he  can  for  me;  I  think  he  does. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  organization,  and  of  the  Democratic  Club. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  organization  all  my  life. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  principles,  that  the  members  of  the 
organization  stand  by  each  other  and  help  each  other  in  business, 
in  any  honorable  way  they  can?  A.  Not  always;  not  at  all.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  different.    So  have  others  that  are  in  it. 

Q.  When  you  know  it  is  different  it  is  a  remarkable  thing — 
such  a  matter  as  this  revolt  in  one  of  the  districts  is  a  remark- 
able thing?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know.    It  happens  frequently. 

Q.  Your  firm  carries  its  architectural  work  over  a  broad  range 
of  matters,  does  it  not?  A.  No,  not  so  broad  at  all,  at  present. 
I  have  made  myself  familiar  with  engineering.  I  am  a  marine 
architect,  and  undertake  all  sorts  of  things  that  can  be  drawn 
into  the  business  of  an  architect.  For  instance,  I  have  familiarized 
myself  with  the  way  to  build  a  scow.  We  get  up  plans  in  our 
office.    We  get  up  plans  for  scows,  and  we  have  got  up  plans  for 
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building  seows  for  the  departmeiits  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
think  we  got  up  a  set  of  plans  for  one  scow,  and  possibly  more, 
1  dou't  know.  I  think  it  was  for  the  corrections  deijarimeut. 
Then  we  have  gotten  up  plans  for  the  building  of  dump  cars;  one 
or  two.  Maybe  more.  I  think  those  dump  cars  were  to  be  used 
on  lilackwell's  Island;  one  of  the  islands  in  the  department  of 
corrections. 

Q.  Evidently  nobody  was  employed  by  that  department,  on  the 
salary  list,  that  was  capable  of  designing  a  dump  car — at  least 
as  well  as  they  supposed  you  could  do  it,  and  your  firm  was  em- 
ployed to  do  that  work?  A.  ISo  I  judge.  We  heard  from  the  de- 
partment that  they  wanted  an  architect  to  do  that  work.  We 
heard  from  the  department  that  it  wanted  us  to  get  up  plans  for 
dump  cars.    I  dou't  think  we  were  in  competition  with  anyone. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  a  little  peculiar  that  a  firm  of  archi- 
tects doing  such  work  as  remodeling  buildings  and  hospitals  and 
building  iron  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  new  prison,  and  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  plans  for  this  magnificent  new  Hall  of  Kecords 
— did  it  not  strike  you  as  a  little  peculiar  that  you  should  be 
asked  to  make  plans  for  dump  cars?  A.  I  never  gave  that  a 
thought.  I  took  that  in  with  the  rest.  I  considered  that  a  legiti- 
mate operation  for  an  architect.  We  would  not  have  taken  it  in 
the  office  if  we  did  not.  I  don't  know  whether  our  office  ever  de- 
signed steam  boilers  or  not.  I  think  we  have.  We  have  done 
work  for  the  fire  department.  We  are  doing  work  now  for  the 
fire  department;  putting  up  engine  houses.  In  the  fire  depart- 
ment I  know  Commissioner  Scannell.  We  are  putting  up  four 
engine  houses.  That  is.  we  are  putting  up  two,  and  we  are  getting 
out  plans  for  a  couple  more.  We  are  not  giving  out  contracts  for 
those  things.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  giving 
out  of  contracts.  They  have  to  be  made  with  our  a]ti)roval ;  only 
to  carry  out  the  plans  and  specifications.  We  have  done  work 
for  the  New  York  fire  board.  I  really  don't  know  what  kind  of 
work  it  was.  Mr.  Horgan  had  entire  control  of  that  job.  I  do 
the  outside  work,  and  come  in  contact  with  people  that  give  out 
the  business,  and  we  have  had  a  job  for  putting  in  new  boilers 
and  overhauling  machinery  in  the  New  York.  That  was  to  put 
in  a  new  boiler  and  new  tubes  and  overhaul  machinery.  We  pre- 
pared the  plan.  That  certainly  involved  some  knowledge  of 
marine  architecture.  Mr.  Horgan  was  the  one  that  did  the  work. 
I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  has  studied  marine 
architecture,  so  far  as  I  know.    We  could  not  have  got  up  the 
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plans  without.  This  is  an  all-around  office.  We  can  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  architecture,  that  comes  from  the  department;  from 
any  ])lace.  I  don't  think  we  have  had  an  order  to  make  plans  for 
building  boilers  and  steamboats  from  anywhere  outside  the  de- 
partments, or  for  putting  tubes  into  boilers  of  steamboats.  As 
to  the  fire  boat,  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  I  don't  think  we  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that,  nor  the  Zopher  Mills;  not  to  my  knowledge 
we  did  not.  In  fact,  I  am  pretty  positive  we  did  not.  I  guess 
we  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that.  There  are  other  boats 
that  we  have  done  any  work  on,  connected  with  city  departments; 
for  the  charities;  I  ihink  it  was  the  charities.  I  forget.  The  Wil- 
liam L.  Strong.  I  think  it  was.  We  are  taking  the  insides  out  of 
the  William  L.  Strong,  the  boat,  and  putting  in  new  insides.  That, 
of  course,  is  done  on  plans.  Incidentally,  we  are  jmtting  up  the 
largest  sanitarium  ever  built,  at  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  A  gentle- 
man said  it  was  the  finest  i)lan  lie  ever  saw.  That  is  outside  of  the 
•oity  departments.  The  trustees  for  the  Sailors'  Snug  ilarbor  are 
Alexander  Orr,  Dr.  Duttield,  Dr.  Dix,  Mr.  Stone — 1  don't  know 
the  others.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Kew  York  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  neglected  liis  duty  by 
those  old  sailors.  That  is  an  institution  for  taking  care  of  old 
sailors. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  mayor  of  New  York  would 
neglect  his  duty  in  looking  after  the  sailors  who  have  risked  their 
lives  on  the  seas?  A,  I  don't  think  he  neglects  anybody.  You 
know  that. 

ii.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  boiler  upon 
this  boat,  William  L.  Strong.  By  the  way,  do  you  yourself  ex- 
amine work  as  it  is  going  along  upon  this  boat?  A.  Either  Mr. 
Morgan  or  one  of  our  representatives,  always.  We  have  got  two 
or  three  inspectors.  We  have  a  gentleman  named  Ladden,  and 
Mr.  Simpson.  I  don't  know  the  other  gentleman's  name.  We 
have  quite  a  force  there.  There  is  not  so  much  work  about  it; 
very  little  work  we  are  doing.  All  we  had  in  the  departments  last 
years  was  |5,000 — for  the  work;  and  that  is  a  matter  of  record.  I 
mean  $5,000  worth  of  fees.  Fifty-three  hundred  and  some  odd 
dollars.  That  was  last  year — 1898.  But  that  does  not  count  what 
^ve  are  going  to  get  for  the  Tombs;  no.  I  didn't  give  ynu  tliis  year 
yet.  I  will  give  it  to  you,  though.  Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you  about 
the  Hall  of  Records.  You  say  we  are  going  to  get  a  f;  e  there.  We 
don't  get  a  cent  for  all  that.  We  did  it  because  the  mayor  asked 
us  to  do  it,  and  we  don't  get  a  cent  for  it.    We  snt  in  judgment 
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upon  tlie  plans  of  a  reputable  architect,  an  architect  of  first  clasa 
M-]iiit:iti()n.  We  sat  in  judgment  upon  his  plans  without  ex- 
jiecfinj^  to  receive  any  compensation.  "We  knew  it  rij^ht  from  the 
start. 

Q.  As  a  professional  man,  and  without  going  to  him  and  asking 
him  to  sit  down  with  you  and  go  over  those  matters?  A.  Yes^ 
sir;  and  we  are  upheld  by  the  biggest  architecture  gazette  to-day. 
You  can  read  their  article  eulogizing  us;  the  Architectural  Cri- 
terion of  the  United  States,  in  Boston.  They  are  for  us,  and  these 
partisan  papers — we  know-  what  to  expect.  As  a  professional 
man,  as  an  architect,  it  was  true  that,  without  expecting  to  re- 
ceive any  compensation,  and  without  previously  sitting  down  with 
the  architect  whose  work  we  were  to  inspect,  we  took  this  matter 
and  passed  our  condemnation  on  it.  That  was  professional.  Some 
one  should  do  it.  The  city  saved  a  million  dollars  by  it.  It  was 
proven  in  the  Post  case.    Mr.  Post  admitted  that. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  lawyer  conducting  a  case,  and  it  was  a  question 
whether  that  lawyer  was  properly  conducting  the  case  or  not, 
would  you  expect  to  be  able  to  go  to  another  reputable  lawyer 
and  get  him  privately  and  without  consultation  with  your  regular 
counsel,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  plans? 

The  Witness — I  don't  think  that  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  to  do  that?  A.  I  don't  think  that  is  per- 
tinent to  this  inquiry. 

Q.  You  cannot  answer  that,  can  you?  A.  That  is  sarcasm  on 
your  part. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  physician  attending  a  case  in  your  family,  and 
you  were  not  certain  that  that  physician  was  doing  the  best  that 
could  be  done,  do  you  believe  that  you  could  go  and  find  another 
reputable  physician  to  go  in  behind  the  physician  No.  I's  back, 
and  make  a  diagnosis  and  report  to  you  in  condemnation  of  the 
first  physician's  methods?  Do  you  think  you  could  do  that?  A. 
Ask  a  physician. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  among  architects,  in  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, where  an  architect,  a  professional  man  of  reputation  and 
standing,  has  been  engaged  to  do  an  important  work,  that  some 
other  architect  of  equal  character  and  reputation  can  be  got  to 
go  behind  his  back  and  tear  his  plans  to  pieces  without  notice  to 
him?     A.  I  guess  you  can  get  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — They  got  you? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 
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Q.  You  think  they  could  have  got  any  others?  A.  I  don't 
know.  I  think  they  could  get  all  they  wanted  of  them,  if  the 
mayor  asked  them. 

Q.  And  this  judgment  which  your  firm  registered  against  J.  R. 
Thomas's  plans,  and  upon  which  Mr.  Thomas's  plans  were  held  up 
to  condemnation,  was  made  on  an  ex  parte  investigation,  without 
any  representation  on  Mr.  Thomas's  part,  and  all  that  Mr.  Thomas 
knew,  or  all  the  opportunity  he  had  to  defend  his  plans,  was  when 
the  statement  was  made  to  him  by  the  mayor  at  the  meeting 
when  your  report  was  produced?    Is  not  that  so?    A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  as  a  professional  man,  does  it  strike  you 
that  that  is  the  way,  the  professional  way,  and  the  practical  way, 
to  go  about  a  matter  of  the  gravity  and  importance  such  as  the 
construcMon  of  a  building  intended  to  be  upon  the  finest  lines, 
and  which  was  intended  to  be  a  monument  of  architecture  in  this 
city,  and  which  is  so  deficient?  A.  Oh,  no,  it  was  nut  a  monu- 
ment at  all.  It  was  not  to  be  a  monument.  It  was  to  be  a  build- 
ing. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  have  gone  on?  A.  Not  at  all.  We 
operated  in  all  fairness.     We  made  a  report. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  marbles  you  condemned  in  that  re- 
port?    A.  Mr.  Horgan  dictated  the  report. 

Mr.  Moss — You  are  an  architect.  "" 

The  Witness— What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it? 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  marbles  were  objected  to  by  you  and  Mr. 
Horgan,  by  your  firm,  in  your  condemnation  of  these  plans  of  Mr. 
Thomas's?  A.  Mr.  Horgan  got  up  the  report  in  its  entirety.  I 
can't  tell.  The  marbles  were  supposed^should  not  have  been 
used  there.  I  can't  tell  the  kind  of  marble  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  used  there.  The  Connemara  marble.  I  don't  partic- 
ularly know  myself  what  kind  that  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  was  to  be  used  in  the  building?  A. 
Mr.  Horgan  went  over  the  plans,  as  I  have  just  told  you. 

Q.  You  have  specified  Connemara  marble.  You  say  you  do 
not  know,  and  I  do  not?     A.  Mr.  Horgan  will  tell  you. 

Q.  You  take  your  share  of  the  profits,  do  you  not?  A.  I  get 
a  salary. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as 
an  architect  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Horgan  &  Slattery. 
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Will  you  It'll  me  the  kiud  of  marbles  that  are  appropriate  for 
decoration?     A.  Mr.  ilorgau  will  tell  you. 

Q.  I  have  uot  liuished  my  question.  Tell  me  the  kind  of 
marbles  that  are  appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  the  inside  of  a 
splendid  public  building?  A.  Ask  Mr.  ilorgan.  If  it  happened 
to  come  to  our  ottice  Mr.  Ilorgan  would  be  the  gentleman  who 
would  design  the  whole  scheme,  and  he  would  state  what  marbles 
were  necessary. 

Q.  "When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  determiuiug  whether  a 
kind  of  marble  is  right  or  wrong,  I  ask  you  what  kind  of  marbles 
are  appropriate  for  interior  decoration?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  name  me  three  kinds  of  marbles  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  any  public  build- 
ing? A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  answer  a  ques- 
tion like  that. 

Q.  You  are  an  architect,  are  you,  and  a  municipal  architect? 
A.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  a  municipal  architect?  We  do  work 
for  the  city,  of  course. 

Q.  To  the  exclusion  of  other  architects?    A.  Yes. 

i}.  And  you  have  been  in  the  business  twelve  years?  A.  Twelve 
years. 

Q.  And  you  and  Mr.  Horgan  have  put  up  large  and  substantial 
buildings  here?    A.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  have?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  has  not  that  something  to  do  with  it?  A.  You  don't 
help  anything 

Q.  Never  mind  what  my  purpose  is.    It  is  an  indication A. 

Pardon  me.    I  have  got  no  ability — ^is  that  the  idea? 

Q.  Is  not  that  an  indication  of  your  ability  as  an  architect? 
A.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  Ask  me  about  what 
we  have  done,  and  that  is  another  thing. 

Q.  You  have  been  away  sometimes,  and  wo  were  trying  to  find 
you.     A.  Tardon  mo.  that  is  not  fair.     I  was  in  the  city  last  week. 

Mr.  Moss — We  could  not  find  you. 

The  Witness — Your  own  man  knew  I  was  in  the  city.  I  was 
here  every  day,  even  including  Sunday;  but  the  papers 

Mr.  Moss — You  are  entitled  to  that  statement. 

The  Witness — I  know.    I  can  make  it,  and  I  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  proved  it.  Is  not  your  testimony  suffi- 
cient? 

The  Wilnoss — I  will  go  further  and  corroborate  it. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  that.  Talking  about 
these  boats,  are  you  putting  in  round  boilers  or  square  boilers? 

The  Witness — I  don't  know  what  kind.  Mr.  Horgan  is  doing 
that. 

Mr.  Moss — You  ought  to  know. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moss — And  you  have  something  to  say  about  that. 

The  Witness — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  to  know  why  you  have  not  arranged  to  put 
in  elliptical  boilers  in  those  boats? 

The  Witness — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Would  you  have  done  that  if  you  had  had  charge  of  it?  A. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  didn't  enter  my  mind.  Mr.  Hor- 
gan has  charge  of  that. 

'Mr.  Moss — I  am  asking  you,  as  a  gentleman  having  charge  of 
important  matters  for  the  city  of  New  York,  in  connection  with 
your  oflQce — I  ask  you  the  simple  question,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  important  question  to  the  taxpayers:  Would  not  an  ellip- 
tical boiler  in  those  boats — I  mean  a  boiler  built  in  the  shape  of 
an  ellipse — be  better  than  a  cylindrical  boiler? 

The  Witness — I  reallv  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  you  should  take  the  circumference  of  a  circular  boiler, 
and  then  the  circumference  of  an  elliptical  boiler,  would  not  the 
elliptical  boiler  hold  more  water  than  the  round  boiler?  A.  It 
might. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  lopk  into  that?    A.  Never. 

Q.  How  does  it  occur  to  you  now,  as  a  scientific  man,  sitting 
here?  Would  not  the  elliptical  boiler,  built  on  that  plan,  hold 
more  water?    A.  I  never  gave  it  a  thought. 

Mr.  Moss — For  instance,  let  us  now  take  that  rubber  band  for 
illustration  (it  is  made  in  an  absolutely  circular  shape)  to  indicate 
the  appearance  of  a  circular  boiler.  W^e  will  suppose  that  that 
holds  a  certain  amount  of  water.  Now,  let  us  change  the  shape 
of  that. 

The  Witness — I  won't  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — I  suppose  you  will  not. 

The  Witness — Because  I  think  it  is  very  silly. 
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Mr.  Moss — You  have  said  you  do  not  know.  But  I  want  to  see 
if  you  do  not.  Suppose  we  change  the  shape  from  the  circular, 
and  draw  it  out  into  an  ellipse,  and  draw  it  until  finally  the  ends 
will  come  together,  and  there  will  be  no  place  for  any  water  at 
all.  You  observe  that?  That  is  the  peculiar  property  of  matter 
and  the  arrangement  of  matter.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  whether 
an  elliptical  boiler  would  hold  more  water  than  a  round  boiler. 
You  said  you  did  not  know.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  you 
are  not  putting  elliptical  boilers  in  those  boats,  because  the  more 
you  draw  your  circle  into  an  ellipse,  the  less  room  there  is  in  the 
interior  for  water.    It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  things. 

The  Witness — I  haven't  time  for  that.    If  that  is  not  silly! 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  not  silly,  in  your  own  view. 

The  Witness — You  are  taking  up  a  lot  of  time.    It  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Mo6S — Put  this  on  the  record.  When  the  city  of  New  York 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  employ  men  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
architects  to  dosiign  plans  for  boileis  for  their  boats,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  upon  what  lines  and  what  designs  these  plans  are 
being  made,  and  with  what  knowledge.  Now,  there  is  just  one 
reason  why  it  is  right  to  keep  you  on  the  stand  and  ask  questions 
of  this  character.  You  claim  to  be  a  member  of  this  concern,  and 
claim  to  be  an  architect,  and  claim  to  be  an  architect  of  twelve 
years'  standing.  It  must  be  presumed  that  in  your  active  con- 
nection with  this  work  your  power,  such  as  it  is,  is  counted  and 
being  felt  in  some  way.  We  have  a  right  to  find  out  in  what  way. 
If  you  will  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  architec- 
ture, that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  properties  of 
matter,  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all,  in  the  concern 
of  Horgan  &  Slattery,  we  will  stop.    That  is  fair. 

The  Witness— What  is  fair? 

Mr,  Moss — The  proposition  that  I  have  made  to  you. 

The  Witness — I  told  you  I  was  an  architect,  here,  an  hour  ago. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  you  said  you  were  an  architect. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — If  you  will  tell  me  that  yon  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  properties  of  matter,  the  arrangement  of  buildings 

The  Witness — Go  right  ahead  and  ask  me  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — And  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  details 
in  the  firm  of  Horgan  &  Slattery,  and  that  Mr.  Horgan  knows 
more  about  iliose  matters  than  yon  do,  and  you  pretend  to  hnve 
notliing  to  do  witli  anything  about  the  city  business 

The  Witness — I  beg  pardon;  I  do. 
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Mr.  Moss — Then  we  must  continue  the  examination.  Now,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  fault  that  you  had  to  find  with  the  plans  of 
Withers  &  Dickson  was  that  the  structural  work  under  the  floors 
was  not  strong  enough? 

The  Witness — 1  don't  know  anything  about  that.  Mr.  Ilorgan 
had  charge  of  that.  I  told  you  originally.  You  can  find  it  out.  if 
vou  want  it. 

Q.  Have  not  those  things  been  in  the  papers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  your  firm  has 
'Condemned  those  plans  for  certain  reasons.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you,  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  do  not  know  what  it  was  you 
condemned,  or  on  what  ground?  A.  Mr.  Horgan  can  explain 
more  fully.  If  you  want  it,  he  is  right  there.  Pick  him  out  and  he 
•will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  speaking  to  you. 

The  Witness — And  we  were  upheld  in  it  by  Mr.  Post.  Y'ou  can 
■call  Mr.  George  B.  Poet.  That  is  what  I  say.  In  a  superficial 
way  I  know  something  about  it,  but  to  be  technical  about  it,  call 
Mr.  Horgan.    If  you  want  to  get  it.  he  is  there. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  that  the  structural  work  underneath  the 
floors  was  not  heavy  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  cells? 
A.  That  is  what  I  heard  Mr.  Horgan  say  about  it;  yes,  sir;  but  he 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  want  to  do  it  right. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  this  concern?  A.  I  know  it  from  hearing  it  in  the  office, 
the  same  as  anybody  else,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  that  make  it  necessary  to  change  the  iron  beams?  A. 
Y'es,  sir;  that  brought  about  the  change. 

Q.  What  did  the  iron  beams  rest  upon?  A.  I  don't  really  know. 
I  didn't  go  over  the  plans  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  rest  on  columns?    A.  I  didn't  go  over  the  plans. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  really?  A.  No;  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  go 
over  the  plans. 

Q.  You  know  the  beams  had  to  be  changed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  columns  have  to  be  changed?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  the  piers  changed?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  If  the  original  iron  work  of  the  Tombs  was  constructed  to 
bear  a  certain  weight,  naturally  the  beams  and  columns  and  the 
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piers  were  all  proportioned  to  that  load,  were  they  not,  and  if 
you  found  ont  that  the  beams  were  insufficient,  naturally,  the 
columns  would  be  insufficient,  and  the  piers  would  be  in.suffieienty 
and  you  would  have  to  have  new  and  stronger  columns  and  new 
and  stronger  piers.     Is  not  that  so?     A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  were  new  and  stronger  columns  put  in?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  they  have  done. 

Q.  In  iron  construction,  such  as  that,    to  support    a   weight, 
which  do  30U  prefer  as  a  beam — an  iron  beam?     A.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  argument.     I  won't  argue  the  question. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer,  in  iron  construction  like  that,  an  iron  beam, 
a  rectangular  beam,  or  a  beam  with  flanges;  which  do  you  prefer? 

The  Witness — I  won't  answer  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  is  preferable?  A.  I  won't  answer  the 
question. 

Q.  Mr.  Slattery,  it  is  more  important  for  you  to  answer  the 
question  than  it  is  for  me  to  get  an  answer,  for  this  reason.  That 
you  and  your  firm,  having  put  yourselves  on  the  pinnacle  in  criti- 
cising the  work  of  men  who  have  a  high  reputation  as  architects 
— when  you  refuse  to  answer  a  simple  question  like  that,  and  a 
very  fair  inquiry  as  to  the  grounds  of  your  objection  to  their 
work,  it  goes  out  with  all  the  imputation  that  you  do  not  know? 
A.  How  would  it  go  out  when  you  can  call  Mr.  Horgan,  and  he 
can  tell  you  everything  about  the  plan? 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  call  him  or  not.  But 
you  were  on  the  stand  as  an  architect,  taking  your  share  in  the 
condemnation  of  these  plans,  and  refusing  to  get  off  the  stand 
upon  the  suggestion  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  mat- 
ters. You  insisted  you  had.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  yourself  to 
answer  that  very  simple  question. 

The  Witness — I  won't  answer  it. 

Q.  You  can't  answer  it,  can  you?  A.  Isn't  that  contemptuous? 
Isn't  that  mean?     Isn't  that  sarcastic? 

Mr.  Moss — No,  it  is  not.  If  you  can  answer  it,  it  is  a  fair  thing 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  do  so. 
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The  Witness — No,  because  I  have  got  to  create  a  precedent, 
and  I  won't  answer  anything  except  in  connection  with  the  city 
government. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  an  architect,  and  where  did 
you  receive  your  education?  A.  I  won't  answer  the  question. 
It  has  notliing  to  do  with  this  matter. 

The  Chairman — All  right. 


o' 


By  Mr.  Moss: 

(,J.  Those  answers  are  very  ekiquent.  It  has  been  charged 
against  you  in  the  public  press,  in  some  of  the  older  newspapers 
in  the  city,  notably  the  "  Times,"  the  "  Tribune,''  I  think,  "  The 
World,"  I  think  even  the  "  Herald,"  the  "  Sun  " — I  could  name 
them  all. 

The  Witness — What  does  the  "  Sun  "  say  about  me? 

Mr.  Moss — It  has  been  substantially  charged  that  you  are  not 
an  architect  at  all. 

The  Witness — You  didn't  see  that  in  the  '' Herald  "  or  the 
''  Sun,"  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  others?  A.  I  don't  know.  There  were  a  lot 
of  lies  published  by  that 

Q.  There  were  lies  published?     A.  Lots  of  lies. 

Q.  Is  it  a  lie  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  archi- 
tecture?   A.  Is  it  a  lie  for  you  to  eay  that?    It  is. 

Mr.  Moss — I  did  not  say  it.     You  are  too  quick. 

The  Witness — I  know;  but  you  are  putting  it  in  the  question 
all  right. 

Mr.  Moss — Please  be  as  quick  in  sustaining  your  own  reputa- 
tion.    If  it  is  a  lie 

The  Witness — I  am  not  bothering  about  my  reputation.  You 
are  sarcastic. 

Mr.  Moss — If  it  is  a  lie  to  say  that  you  know  nothing  about 
architecture,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  do  know  about  architec- 
ture? 

The  Witness — We  are  not  liere  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Moss — You  must  realize  that  when  you  are  doing  the 
amount  of  work  that  30U  are  doing  for  the  city,  and  that  while 
you  are  not  exactly  in  the  position  of  an  officer  receiving  a  salary, 
at  the  same  time  you  are  in  a  semi-official  position,  and  you  are 
receiving  money  from  the  taxpayers  for  work 

The  Witness — For  work. 

Mr.  Moss — They  have  the  right  to  ask  you  what  qualifications 
you  have,  and  again  to  ask  the  commissioners  why  they  employ 
men  with  your  qualifications.  That  is  where  it  is  pertinent. 
Now,  if  it  is  a  lie  to  say  that  you  know  nothing  about  architec- 
ture, tell  me  what  you  know.  What  experience  have  you  had,  iu 
other  words? 

The  Witness — I  won't  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  alleged  that  you  have  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence as  an  architect.     You  deny  that? 

The  Witness— I  can't  help  that.  There  are  lots  of  things 
alleged  in  the  newspapers  that  are  lies. 

Mr.  Moss — You  do  not  deny  it,  do  you? 

The  Witness — This  is  not  the  place  to  deny  it.  I  don't  come 
here  to  deny  it. 

Q.  You,  as  a  professional  man,  whose  very  livelihood  as  a  pro- 
fessional man  is  attacked  by  these  newspaper  accusations  of 
your  lack  of  capacity  in  your  profession — have  you  taken  any 
notice  of  those  accusations?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to?     A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  And  they  have  not  interfered  with  your  getting  work  from 
the  city  departments,  have  they?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  They  have  not  injured  you  a  bit?  A.  I  don't  think  so.  The 
way  in  which  it  is  done,  if  it  is  done  properly,  we  hope  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Moss — I  withdraw  you  for  a  few  minutes,  and  call  Mr. 
Horgan.     Do  not  go  out. 


ARTHUR  J.  HORGAN,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  find  in  the  ''City  Record  "  of  July  21,  1809,  notice  by  the 
department  of  public  charities  calling  for  sealed  bids  or  estimates 
for  proposals  for  the  materials  and  work  required  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  to  be  known  as   the   maternity   waiting   ward  on 
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BlackwelTs  Island,  signed  by  Commissioner  Brennan,  acting- 
commissioner,  with  this  statement  at  the  end:  ''  The  form  of  con- 
tract, including  specifications  and  showing  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment, can  be  obtained  and  plans  seen  at  the  office  of  Ilorgan  & 
Slattery,  architects,  No.  1  ^ladison  avenue.  New  York  city." 
Generally  in  these  notices,  as  I  have  observed  them,  bidders  are 
required  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  department.  Is  not  that  so? 
A.  I  don't  know  of  one  department  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  does  that  except  the  fire  department.  They  are  the  only 
ones.  It  has  been  their  custom.  In  all  their  contracts  thiy 
come  to  the  architect's  office.  It  is  so  with  all  the  departments. 
The  police  department  I  don't  know.  We  have  never  had  any 
work  there. 

Q.  Then  there  is  this  other  one.  Sealed  bids  or  estimates;  for 
proposals  for  materials  required  for  the  alterations  to  the  mi-n'a 
dormitories  on  Randall's  Island,  signed  by  the  same  commis- 
sioners. The  form  of  contract,  including  specifications  and  man- 
ner of  payment,  can  be  obtained  and  plans  seen  at  the  office  of 
Horgan  &  Slattery? 

The  Witness — I  think  you  will  find  it  in  all  of  them,  to  save 
time.     I  recognize  them. 

Q.  Sealed  bids  and  estimates  for  proposals  for  materials  and 
work  required  for  the  erection  of  a  building  known  as  Pavilion 
F,  Randall's  Island.  Sealed  bids  and  estimates  for  proposals  for 
work  and  materials  required  for  the  alteration  of  the  men's 
dormitory  on  Randall's  Island;  also  sealed  bids  and  proposals  for 
the  work  required  for  the  erection  of  a  building  known  as  the 
maternity  waiting  ward  on  Blackwell's  Island.  Then  in  the 
"  City  Record  "  of  ]May  4,  1899,  proposals  for  materials  and  work 
required  for  plumbing  and  drainage  of  the  new  city  prison,  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  New  York.  That  is  also  one  of  your  works? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  the  "  City  Record  "  of  December  21,  1898,  proposals  for  a 
two  hundred  ton  scow?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  form  of  the  contract,  including  the  specifications  and 
plan  showing  the  manner  of  payment,  will  be  furnished  at  the 
office  of  the  department,  148  East  Twentieth  street.  New  York 
city,  and  at  Horgan  &  Slattery's,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York 
city.  There  you  see  they  had  it  at  both  places?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  for  the  clerks  to  make  out 
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Q.  Did  3'ou  lay  out  that  two  hundred  ton  scow?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  hel])Pd  to  lay  it  out  personally. 

(}  Also  sealed  bids  for  proposals  for  mate  ials  and  work  re- 
quired for  new  driveways  and  roadways,  new  s  d-walks  and  eurb- 
in<r.  grading:,  excavating  and  hindscape  garden  ng  on  the  grounds 
of  Bellevue  Hospitals,  Twenty-sixth  to  Twenty-eighth  street, 
First  avenue  and  East  River,  New  York.  I  c  nstructing  drive- 
ways, roadways  sidewalks  and  curbing  and  g  ading  within  the 
lines  of  an  architect's  profession?  A.  Yes.  sir;  if  you  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  And  landscape  gardening?  A.  This  jO'tion  was  very  sim- 
ple. Not  strictly  in  an  architect's  knowledge.  It  was  very  sim- 
ple. It  was  some  sods  and  two  or  three  flnwe'-beds,  I  don't  know 
why  they  put  it  in  as  landscape  gardening.  We  had  to  lay  out 
thi-ee  or  four  flow^erbeds.  and  call  for  specifi'-at  ons  for  a  few  .s-ods 
covering  some  bare  spots.  TTiere  w^as  no  great  problem  in  land- 
scape gardening.  No.  The  problem  was  m  vtly  in  curbing  and 
grading,  and  so  on.  I  attended  to  that.  I  iii  iit  say  every  speci- 
fication that  goes  ont  of  the  oflice  I  attend  "  lersonally,  so  you 
can  ask  me  about  thocie. 

Q.  Here  are  projjosals  for  the  materiai!^  .<  la  work  required 
for  altering  the  present  stable  for  a  drug  department  and  clothing 
siorage,  and  the  plumbing  for  bathrooms  .n  the  main  hospital 
building,  Bellevue  Hospital  grounds.  A.  That  is  mine.  I  drew 
those  specifications. 

Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  easy  passage  from  the  building  of  a  scow, 
and  the  la^ang  out  of  flower  beds,  to  go  to  the  consideration  of 
mural  decorations  and  sculpture,  and  the  use  of  decorative  mar- 
bles, etc.,  in  the  Hall  of  Records?  The  trans  tion  was  not  a  very 
hard  one  to  make,  was  it?  A.  You  are  sarcastic  now.  I  under- 
stood what  I  was  doing  thoroughly.    I  am  wi  ling  to  stand  for  it. 

Q.  There  is  also  the  "City  Record  "  for  !)■  i-ember  29  last  pro- 
posals for  mati  rial  and  labor  recinired  in  'stalling  new  bath- 
rooms and  wori  room  and  washhouse  at  Rla  well's  Island,  and 
now  showers  and  jilumbing  and  partition  n  the  bathhouse. 
I'laiis  to  be  found  at  the  ollice  of  Horgan  iK:  aitery;  also  sealed 
bids  and  estimati^s  for  six  dunij)  cars  for  Rikci-'s  Island.  Form  of 
contract,  includ'ng  specifications  and  plans  'i  iwing  the  manner 
of  payment,  will  be  furnished  at  the  office  oi  '«  ■  department  and 
at  Horgan  &  flattery's. 

The  WitnesK     T  have  had  nothing  to  do  ^  the  Zopher  Mills 

or  the  Robert   '    Van  Wyck.    I  have  with  T       ^>w  Yorker.    The 
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other  boat  is  the  William  L.  Strong,  department  of  corrections. 
It  is  absolutely  true  that  we  had  no  plans  for  statiouhouses.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  more  there  are  of  those  plans  on  the  "  City 
Keeord."  I  can  give  you  a  list  and  make  it  very  simple  for  you 
any  time  you  want  it.  The  trouble  with  the  structural  work  at 
the  Tombs  was  that  the  girders  supporting  the  floor  beams  were 
too  weak  to  carry  the  load  that  was  proposed.  I  should  say  they 
would  only  carry  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  load  they  were  to  hold, 
safely,  according  to  the  ratio  determined.  The  girders  were  sup- 
ported on  the  walls,  one  side,  and  in  the  center  by  a  built-up 
column,  a  steel  column.  I  did  nothing  with  the  steel  column.  It 
was  not  necessary.  The  steel  column  had  ample  strength  to  carry 
the  additional  load.  I  have  never  seen  the  plans  for  the  steel  cells 
as  originally  designed  by  Withers  «&  Dickson.  I  did  not  condemn 
the  plans  of  the  cells  themselves;  no;  certainly  not;  only  the 
girders.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  plans.  It  is  an  entirely  separate 
matter.  I  did  condemn  the  strength  of  the  girders,  most  assur- 
edly. That  was  a  part  of  the  scheme  that  Withers  &  Dickson  had 
proposed  to  sustain  the  weight;  certainly.  We  condemned  the 
girders  because  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  load 
proposed.  I  did  know  what  Withers  &  Dickson  had  designed  to 
be  supported  by  those  girders.  I  knew  in  the  building  depart- 
ment the  plans  would  carry  a  load  of  seventy  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  Their  calculations  were  made  on  that  basis  for  the  cell 
floors,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  for  the  main  floors,  and  our  cells 
were  constructed  much  heavier  than  that.  In  fact,  they  could 
not  construct  cells  of  paper  to  carry  seventy  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  Of  course  you  have  to  figure  the  live  load.  We  usually  cal- 
culate for  the  live  load.  We  usually  calculate  seventy  pounds  of 
a  live  load  per  foot.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  whether  it  is  a 
fart  that  the  steel  work  as  designed  by  me  was  heavier  than  the 
steel  work  designed  by  Withers  &  Dickson.  I  didn't  know  what 
they  were  to  put  on. 

Q.  How  can  you  condemn  their  plans  if  you  do  not  know  what 
work  they  were  to  put  on?  A.  I  didn't  condemn  the  plans.  I 
condemned  the  girders  in  the  city  prison. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  the  same  thing. 

The  Witness — Hardly  the  same  thing.  No;  it  is  not.  I  say  I 
only  allowed  seventy  pounds  per  foot  for  the  weight  of  man. 
That  is  what  the  department  requires.     The  average  weight  of 
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man  is  about  a  bimdred  and  forty  or  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds.  The  size  of  a  cell  is  six  feet  six  by  eight  feet;  about  forty- 
^'ight  to  fifty;  one  man  to  a  cell. 

Q.  One  man  to  a  cell,  weighing  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
with  a  floor  space  of  about  fifty  feet.  How  do  you  make  that  out, 
the  weight  of  seventy  pounds  to  a  foot?  A.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  That  is  the  regulation  of  the  building  department. 
That  is  a  State  law.  You  want  to  have  me  follow  out  the  State 
law? 

Q.  You  have  fspoken  yourself,  and  brought  up  the  idea  of  the 
weight  of  the  live  load.  I  asked  you  what  that  would  be,  and  you 
said  seventy  pounds  to  the  square  foot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  taking  you  on  your  own  statement.  What  would  the 
steel  floor  weigh  per  foot?  A.  It  would  depend.  Do  you  mean 
the  material  itself? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  I  don't  know  without  looking  into  it.  I  should  think  it 
Tvould  weigh  somewhere  about  eighty  pounds.    I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
t?an  answer  it,  because  Mr.  Slattery  appealed  to  you  for  the  an- 
swer. In  such  considerations  as  this,  the  supporting  of  a  floor, 
which  is  preferable,  a  beam  shaped  in  a  parallelogram,  something 
like  a  plank,  or  a  beam  with  flanges?  A.  You  are  getting  absurd 
to  ask  such  foolish  questions  as  that. 

Mr.  Moss — No. 

The  Witness — The  question  is  whether  we  want  an  I-girder  or 
built-up  beam? 

Mr.  Moss — No;  I  ask  you  a  plain  question.  In  endeavoring  to 
support  a  weight  by  beams,  with  a  given  amount  of  metal,  which 
form  of  beam  would  be  preferable,  the  beam  shaped  like  a  paral- 
lelogram, absolutely  a  rectangle,  or  the  beam  with  a  flange  at  tlie 
top,  and  a  flange  at  the  bottom? 

The  Witness — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  way  the  beam 
was  constructed. 

Q.  In  such  a  place  as  that?  A.  I  would  not  like  to  say.  It 
would  depend  entirely  upon  how  you  want  to  construct  your 
girder,  and  what  it  has  got  to  carry. 
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Q.  Wc  will  take  the  situation  right  here.  The  support  of  the 
floors  at  the  Tombs,  on  iron  beams.  The  question  is,  being  given 
a  certain  amount  of  metal  to  put  into  a  beam,  so  many  pounds  of 
metal  to  go  into  each  beam,  which  kind  of  beam  would  you  con- 
sider most  serviceable  for  holding  up  the  floor,  the  beam  shaped 
like  a  parallelogram,  without  flanges,  or  the  beam  with  a  flange 
at  the  top  and  a  flange  at  the  bottom?  A.  I  never  heard  of  one 
without  flanges. 

Mr.  Moss — Supposing  a  beam  could  be  made ■ 

The  Witness — I  will  not  assume  anything  like  that.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  heaid  of  planks  ever  being  used  for  such  things? 
A.  Not  for  beams,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  planks  being  used  in  a  building,  as 
beams?    A.  Not  as  beams;  no. 

Q.  Sujtposing  we  do  not  call  them  planks,  because  they  are 
perhaps  a  little  thicker  than  what  you  understand  by  the  word 
planks.  Suppose  we  take  the  ordinary  floor  beams,  a  given 
amount  of  wood  forming  a  floor  beam.  Supposing  that  floor 
beam,  instead  of  being  wood,  after  the  general  shape  of  a  paral- 
lelogram, was  iron,  which  would  be  preferable,  and  which  would 
sustain  the  most  weight,  the  beam  solid  and  compact  like  the 
floor  beams  now  made  of  wood,  or  the  beam  which  is  pieced  out 
with  a  narrow  flange?  A.  With  the  flanges.  Because  it  is 
stronger.  You  can  get  a  greater  width  in  the  llange,  and  a  greater 
depth,  and  you  are  entitled  to  get  more  strength,  for  the  reason 
you  can  get  greater  depth  in  your  beam,  and  the  greater  depth 
you  can  get  the  greater  load  you  can  carry.  Besides,  with  the 
flanges,  you  can  carry  a  heavier  load. 

Q.  Upon  what  absolute  proposition  does  that  rest?  A.  I  am 
not  here  to  describe  the  theory  in  regard  to  iron  beams,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  do  it,  not  for  you.  I  will  do  it  for  the  city  of  New- 
York,  if  you  want  me  to  do  it.    I  can  do  it  every  day. 

Q.  You  can  do  it?    A.  I  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Moss — No;  vou  cannot. 

The  Witness — All  right.     You  can't  get  me  angry. 

Q.  You  are  the  man  to  whom  Slattery  has  pointed,  who  haa 
arraigned  some  of  the  most  competent  and  reputable  architects 
in  this  city,  and  you  have  stated  what  every  sensible  man  knows^ 
that  the  flange  beam  carries  more  weight,  if  it  has  the  same 
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amount  of  metal,  than  an  absolute  parallelo^a-ani.     Now,  I  ask 
the  rule? 

The  Witness — The  technical  rule? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

A.  Because  I  absolutely  refuse  to  give  it  to  you. 
Q.  Because  you  do  not  know  it?    A.  Indeed  I  do.     I  am  not 
here  to  undergo  an  examination  as  to  my  fitness. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  you  are  here  for. 

The  Witness — Most  assuredly.  In  the  first  place  you  are  not 
capable  of  making  the  examination. 

Mr.  Moss — Demonstrate  it. 

The  Witness — You  don't  know  anything  about  architecture. 

Mr.  Moss — How  do  you  know  that? 

The  Witness — I  absolutely  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Moss — Demonstrate  my  ignorance. 

The  Witness — I  believe  it.  You  have  absolutely  no  technical 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Moss — Prove  it. 

The  Witness — Because  I  believe  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Moss — You  do  not  know.    I  have  asked  you  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  absolutely  refuse  to  answer.  I  won't  give  you 
any  better  explanation  than  I  have.- 

Mr.  Moss — You  cannot  do  it. 

The  Witness — Very  well.    Let  it  go  at  that. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION— 2  P.  M. 

New  York,  August  1,  1890. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  Mr.  Hoffman, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  ^Vilson  and  Mr.  Costello. 


FKEDKICK  CLARK  WITHERS,  being  duly  sworn,  te^stitied 
as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  an  architect,  of  the  firm  of  Withers  &  Dickso!i.  I  have 
been  practicing  in  this  profession  in  New  York  since  lSli3.  I  am 
not  now  a  member  of  the  Archilects'  Association.  1  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  My  tirm, 
Withers  i^  Dickson,  were  engaged  by  former  (Commissioner 
Wright  to  prepare  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  prison. 
There  was  not  a  limit  of  expense  in  our  i>lans,  except  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation,  and  consccjucntly  there  had  to  be  a 
limit  as  to  the  scope  of  the  plans.  There  was  a  certain  appiopria- 
tion,  and  there  was  |4G;3.U0()  left  of  an  $SUO,OOU  appropiiaiion, 
some  of  it  having  been  used  for  the  penitentiary,  leaving  that 
1463,000  that  was  available.  In  consequence  of  the  limit  of 
available  money  we  did  not  let  out  all  of  the  contracts;  only  the 
masons  and  the  structural  iron  work — the  carcass  of  the  building. 
We  did  not  let  out  any  contracts  for  the  lighting  and  the  heating 
and  the  electrical  work  of  the  cell  work.  This  came  over  to  the 
new  administration.  There  was  to  be  an  appropriatiun  of  |500,- 
000  asked  for  from  the  legislature  out  of  which  it  was  expj'ctf  d  to 
pay  for  these  matters  that  have  been  mentioned.  That  appro- 
priation did  become  available  during  Commis>ioner  Wr;ghf& 
term,  but  the  contracts  were  not  let  out.  We  prepared  plans  for 
the  cell  work.  The  general  character  of  those  plans,  as  to  the 
cell  work,  were  to  be  built  of  steel,  as  we  were  ordered  to  build 
them;  they  were  designed  to  be  all  steel  tliroughout,  and  suitable 
for  a  prison  of  detention.  I  understood  that  this  was  not  a  state 
prison,  but  a  prison  for  the  detention  of  people  awaiting  trial. 
The  steel  cells  themselves  were  enclosed  within  walls  and  the 
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walls  of  the  building.  They  were  distant  from  the  walls  seven 
or  eight  feet,  with  guards  inside  of  the  building,  naturally.  Our 
beam  work  was  carefully  considered  and  made  out. 

Q.  And  made  out  sullieient  to  support  this  cell  structure  which 
you  had  designed?  A.  That  you  can  ask  our  engineer  or  my 
partner,  Mr.  Dickson,  who  had  charge  of  that.  I  hadn't  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  knew  the  fact  that  they  were  designed  in 
that  way.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  designed  the 
steel  cells  under  the  contract  with  the  city,  another  firm  was  en- 
gaged by  Commissioner  Lantry  to  design  steel  cells.  The  original 
plans  were  on  tile  with  the  department  of  correction,  t?o  tliat 
they  could  be  copied,  of  course.  We  were  notified  by  the  com- 
missioner of  correction  that  Horgan  &  Slattery  had  been  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  plans  for  those  cells.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  1898,  must  have  been  the  beginning  of  1898.  We  were  at  the 
same  time  notified  that  Horgan  &  Slattery  were  preparing  plans 
for  the  boilers  and  the  flues. 

Q.  And  the  chimney  and  the  cold  air  duct?  A.  Well,  they 
could  not  have  done  that,  because  they  were  in  our  plans;  simply 
the  cold  air  duct,  we  had  designed  that.  The  other  matters  I 
knew  thev  were  designed. 

ii.  Was  it  at  that  time  that  they  were  designing  the  electrical 
and  other  work?  A.  We  didn't  know  anything  about  it;  I  sup- 
pose they  were. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  state  all  the  conversation  that  occurred 
between  you  and  Commissioner  Lantry,  or  between  any  member 
of  your  firm  and  Commissioner  Lantry,  regarding  the  coming  in 
of  ITorgnn  &  Slattery,  and  the  going  out  of  Withers  &  Dickson? 
A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  that.  There  was  very  little  notice. 
We  protested  most  strongly  when  we  heard  of  this;  we  protested 
to  the  commissioner  and  we  also  sent  a  formal  protest  to  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  Two  protests  were  sent — - 
one  in  September  of 

Q.  I  have  a  protest  cut  out  of  the  "  City  Kecord  "  on  the  date  of 
Sojitember  27,  1898.  which  T  will  read:  ''The  comptroller  pre- 
sented the  following:  To  the  honorable  the  board  of  estimate  and 
flp]>oi'tionment  of  Jlie  city  of  New  York:  Gentlemen — ^lessrs. 
Williers  &  Dickson,  of  New  York  city,  appointed  by  Hon.  Robert 
O.  Wright,  commissioner  of  correction,  April  27,  1890,  '  architects 
to  prepare  plans  and  superintend  the  building  of  a  new  wing  and 
oilier  additions  to  the  city  prison,'  do  hereby  respectfully  protest 
iigainst  the  acceptance  of  any  new  plans  for  the  '  cell  work,'  steam 
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heating,  electric  lighting,  etc.,'  for  the  new  city  prison.  The 
undersigned,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  appoiutment, 
prepared  plans  for  the  entire  additions  contemplated  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  wing  and  other  additions  to  the  city  prison, 
as  specified  in  chapter  626,  Laws  of  1896,  including  the  cell  work, 
steam  heating,  electric  lighting,  etc.,  and  the  same  were  duly  ap- 
proved and  accepted  and  signed  on  February  4,  1897,  by  Commis- 
sioner Wright,  and  on  February  8,  1897,  by  George  B.  Post,  esq., 
architect  for  the  board  of  estimate  and  npportionmont,  which 
said  plans  have  been  duly  filed  in  the  oflice  of  the  commissioner  of 
correction  by  his  order."  Stopping  right  there,  then  all  of  this 
cell  work  had  been  approved  by  all  of  the  city  authorities,  also  by- 
Mr.  Post,  the  eminent  consulting  architect?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kesuming  the  protest:  "Mr.  Francis  J.  Lantry,  the  present 
commissioner  of  correction,  now  refuses  to  let  contracts  for  the 
-continuing  of  the  work  on  the  city  prison  at  the  request  of  said 
Withers  &  Dickson,  and  says  he  has  appointed  other  architects 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  'cell  work,  electric  lighting,  steam  heat- 
ing, etc.,'  which  he  intends  to  put  before  your  honorable  body  for 
your  approval.  Your  protestants  protest  against  the  employ- 
ment of  other  architects  upon  this  work,  and  i)rotest  against  any 
changes  in  the  accepted  plans,  for  the  reasons  above  stated  that 
they  have  been  and  are  legally  employed  to  do  the  work,  and, 
further,  that  it  is  nnjnst  to  the  already  heavily  burdened  tax- 
payers of  the  city  of  New  York  to  compel  them  to  pay  two  or 
more  architects  for  plans  and  commissions  for  th  ■  same  work. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  body. 
Y'ours  truly,  Withers  &  Dickson.  Potter  &  Johnson,  attorneys 
for  Withers  &  Dickson.  Dated  New  York  city,  September  27, 
1898." 

The  Witness — Horgan  &  Slattery,  at  that  time,  h;id  not  pro- 
duced their  new  plans  for  the  cells.  That  jtrotest  was  made  be- 
cause we  had  been  notified  by  the  commissioner  of  correction  that 
our  services  as  architects  would  be  no  longer  required  beyond 
takintr  charge  of  the  contracts  which  were  then  in  existence. 
That  is  the  notice  that  occurred  prior  to  September.  It  was  in- 
timated to  us  that  we  might  resign.  It  came  from  the  corpora- 
tion counsel,  ^Ir.  Whalen.  The  matter  was  referred — the  matter 
of  appointing  another  architect,  I  believe,  had  bren  referred  by 
Mr.  Lantry  to  Mr.  AA'halen,  and  we  went  to  see  him  about  it.  and 
our  lawyer  did,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  he  intimated  the  best 
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thing  would  be  fur  us  to  resign  the  -whole  thing.  I  dfjn't  know 
what  reason  was  given.  No  fault  at  that  time  was  found  with 
our  plans.  Nobody  had  found  fauli.  Hut  just  an  inlimatinn  and 
a  statement  that  our  services  ought  to  be  terminated,  and  linally 
a  request  for  our  resignation  and  a  dismi.^sal.  Of  course,  this  is 
hearsay.  It  comes  from  our  counsel.  AVe  received  the  notice  to 
stop  work;  I  know  that.  Commissioner  Lantry,  intimated  to  me- 
that  he  wanted  people  in  sympathy  with  his  admlnistiati;  n. 
There  was  something  said  about  our  resigning;  I  forgot  exactly 
what  the  conversation  was;  it  come  up  about  our  resigning;  and 
I  understood  him  to  say — I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  words, 
the  exact  conversation — that  he  wished  architects  in  sympathy 
with  the  administration.  That  is  what  I  understood.  That  was 
the  substance  of  it.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  words.  Of 
course  we  declined  to  resign.  When  we  received  our  formal  dis- 
missal,  we  protested  in  the  words  that  you  have  read.  That  pi'o- 
test  went  not  only  to  the  commissioner,  but  to  every  individual 
member  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  including 
the  mayor.  Every  member  of  the  board  had  a  copy  of  the  notice,, 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  We  had  no  answer  to  that  protest. 
We  were  not  consulted  by  Mr.  Horgan  or  by  Mr.  Slattery  while 
they  were  going  over  our  w^ork  and  preparing  new  plans.  That 
did  not  exactly  agree  with  the  custom  and  the  ethics  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession.  The  first  thing  we  learned  they  had  prepaied 
plans  for  the  cell  work.  I  can  hardly  say  whether  those  plans 
differed  seriously  from  our  plan.  I  have  not  seen  them.  I  can- 
not testify  to  that  exactly,  but  I  know,  in  a.  g?neral  way,  that  the 
cells  as  designed  b}"  Horgan  &  Slattery  were  much  heavii  r  ih  m 
the  cells  designed  by  us,  and  that  they  call;  d  for  more  materials; 
that  they  were  for  that  reason  more  costly.  According  to  our 
drawings  and  specifications,  we  had  a  bid  or  offer  fi'oin  a  paity, 
one  of  the  best  jail  builders  in  the  country,  of  |170,0II0  to  build 
the  cells  according  to  our  plans  and  specifieations.  I  know  what 
the  price  of  the  Horgan  &  Slattery  cells  was.  The  contract  was 
$310,000,  and  |ll,000  expended  in  strengthening  the  beams  for 
their  iron  work.  The  ditTereii.-e  Ix'tween  .1i;ilT0,0()0  and  iniO.OOO 
was  occasioned  mainly  by  the  excess  of  steel  in  their  structure 
and  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  oi-namontation.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  ornamentation  on  this  cell  work  as  designed  by 
Horgan  &  Slattery.  The  plans  were  examined  and  a  great  deal 
of  pilaster  and  caps  and  contour,  whicii,  of  course,  we  considered 
in  a  prison  highly  unnecessary  and  out  of   place.     We   did    not 
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think  a  prison  cell  was  a  proper  field  for  decorative  ait.  There 
are  reasons  why  ornaments  on  a  prison  cell  may  be  very  bad 
things  to  have  there.  They  collect  dnst  and  diri  and  vermin; 
thietly  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  that  a  prison  cell 
should  be  designed  according  to  its  purpose;  one  would  think 
so:  and  with  reference  to  cleanliness  and  the  conditions.  It  was 
this  excess  of  weight  in  the  cells  as  designed  by  the  new  architects 
being  superimposed  upon  the  beam  structure  that  we  had  planned 
tliat  caused  this  ajjparent  shortage  in  beam  strength.  It  cost 
111,000  to  strengthen  the  beams.  That  was  the  contract  as  let 
out.  I  do  not  mean  that  new  beams  were  put  in;  the  oM  girders 
were  strengthened,  reenforced.  They  put  plates  on  top  of  the 
girders,  bolted  to  the  girders.  There  was  no  intimation  that  the 
supports  of  the  girders  need  strengthening.  I  never  heard  any 
criticism  of  the  supports  of  those  girders,  nor  of  the  walls  and  the 
columns.    That  had  been  through  the  building  department. 

Q.  Are  llorgan  &  Slattery  recognized  ns  architects  in  the  pro- 
fession, that  you  know  of?  A.  Is  that  a  proper  question  to  ask 
me? 

i).  I  won't  ask  it  if  vou  don't  want  to  answer  it?  A.  I  never 
Iieard  of  them  at^  architects;  always  heard  of  them  as  builders. 
They  have  been  known  as  builders;  never  as  architects  until  they 
blossomed  out  under  the  Democratic  Club.  I  never  heard  of 
them  as  architects  until  they  did  this  work  in  the  Democratic 
Club. 

Q.  In  this  change  that  was  made  and  became  necofisary  through 
the  interference  of  Horgan  &  Slattery.  was  there  any  other  inter- 
ference with  the  interior  of  the  building?  A.  I  don't  see  what 
vou  mean  exactlv. 

Q.  Regarding  steam  pipes,  ventilating  pipes,  the  way  they  were 
made?  A,  A\'o  had  arranged  a  central  corridor  live  feet  wide  for 
all  the  steam  pipes,  heating  pipes,  ventilating  }>ipes  and  plumbing 
to  be  carried  uj),  where  they  might  be  got  at  very  easily;  and  now 
they  have  put  them  out  in  the  walls,  disfiguring  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  prison.  That  has  been  done  away  with.  The  pipes 
disfigure  the  interior  of  the  prison.  Of  course,  it  is  a  different 
system  to  wiiat  we  ])roposed;  they  may  consider  it  necessary; 
nevertheless,  it  disfigures  the  prison,  which  we  had  carefully 
uMiarded  against.  None  of  the  walls  were  interfered  with  as  we 
had  built  them,  in  putting  boilers  in.  They  have  not  yet;  but  I 
understand  they  are  going  to  take  out  the  rear  end  of  one  of  the 
•walls  to  i)ut  in  large  boilers;  that  is  what  I  understand — the  con- 
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tract  has  been  let;  I  have  been  told  so  by  paitie«  who  know,  that 
the  rear  wall  of  the  rear  buildluj;  is  to  be  taken  out  to  carry  ia 
the  boilers.  Mr.  Cook  was  a  person  brought  down  from  Hartford 
by  the  then  commissioner,  Mr.  Wright.  He  was  an  agent  for  the 
Vandoreu  Iron  Company,  and  I  believe  that  they  made  out  the 
plans  for  those  cells — the  plans,  at  least,  were  made  out  in  their 
interetst  and  under  the  guidance;  that  I  am  pretty  sure  of;  I  would 
not  swear  to  it,  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it;  and  that  Mr.  Cook 
was  brought  down  by  Mr.  \A'right;  he  wanted  to  force  him  in. 
Mr.  ^\'right  wanted  to  force  Mr.  Cook  in  our  place,  and  Mr.  Cook's 
plans  were  brought  before  Mr.  Post  and  he  approved  them,  al- 
though he  had  approved  ouis.  We  then  went  before  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  aud  protested  strongly  against  any 
appropriation  being  made  for  it,  and  they  said  they  would  not 
appropriate  any  money,  and  threw  it  out.  That  was  during  Mr. 
^^'right's  regime.  That  I  did  not  know  that  you  wanted.  Then 
those  plans  which  are  now  under  way  are  the  very  same  plans, 
I  understand,  as  those  that  were  made  by  this  company  which  I 
spoke  of  out  west. 

Q.  Mr.  Horgan  has  testified  this  morning  that  he  personally 
drew  those  plans,  that  they  were  not  drawn  by  the  Vandoreu 
people?    A.  He  may  have,  the  plans. 

Q.  He  distinctly  disclaimed  anything  of  that  kind?  A.  He  may 
have  drawn  the  very  plans;  that  I  don't  know;  I  only  heard  that 
statement;  I  have  not  seen  his  plans,  really,  so  that,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  have  said  so,  but  I  got  it  from  very  good  authority 
that  those  plans  were  the  same  as  those  that  had  been  submitted 
the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Cook. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  ^^'ithers,  as  I  nndorstand  it,  those  beams  would 
have  carried  even  those  sted  ctlls  that  had  been  provided?  A. 
Don't  ask  me  that  question;  I  don't  know  about  it.  Mr.  Dickson, 
my  partner,  will  tell  you  all  that.  I  only  tell  you  from  hearsay, 
because  I  did  not  go  into  it.    I  did  not  take  up  that  matter. 

Q.  Now.  as  I  have  taken  IIk^  figures,  the  estimates  on  your 
work.  IJK'  building  complete,  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of 
conccliou  ill  January,  ISOS,  are  as  follows:  Steel  cell  work, 
|;17(),()(I();  heating  and  ventilating,  |50,0()();  plumbing,  .f:}0,(lOO; 
electric  work,  elevators,  etc.,  |;;>>(),000;  making  a  total  of  |280.000. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  which  would  be  added  10  per  cent,  for  architects,  inspect- 
ors, etc.,  *2S,n00.  a  total  of  |.'U)8,000  for  those  four  particular 
things.    Now,  on  the  contracts  as  awarded  under  Horgan  &  Slat- 
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tery,  we  have  steel  cell  work  §310,000,  reinforcing  girders  $11,000, 
steam  plant  193,325,  plumbing  ^OG.oOO,  and  that  does  not  say 
anything  about  electric  work — oh,  that  is  included.  That  makes 
a  total  of  $480,825;  adding  10  per  cent,  for  architects,  inspectors, 
etc.,  $48,082.50,  and  we  have  a  total  of  $528,917.50,  as  against  your 
estimate  on  your  plans  of  $308,000,  making  the  additional  cost  on 
account  of  this  interference  of  $220,917.50.  Those  were  your  fig- 
ures, weren't  they?    A.  Something  like  that;  yes. 


WALTER  DICKSON,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  one  of  the  firm  of  Withers  &  Dickson.  It  is  my  partner 
that  has  just  testified.  I  know  about  the  designing  of  the  iron 
beams  for  the  new  Tombs  prison.  Those  beams  were  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  steel  cells,  that  were  also  designed  by 
our  firm.  They  were  strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight  for  which 
they  were  designed  and  to  meet  the  legal  requirements.  The  legal 
requirements  are  very  much  in  excess  of  the  real  necessity.  Those 
beams  were  sufficiently  strong,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  carry  the  steel 
cells  even  as  designed  by  Horgan  &  Slattery.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity, so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  and  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes, 
for  increasing  the  weight  of  the  cell  structure.  I  have  always 
felt  and  understood  that  the  change  in  that  cell  structure  was 
made  for  a  i)articular  purpose.  The  purpose  seemingly  to  me  was 
to  underrate  our  work,  so  that  they  could  force  theirs  in.  I  know 
that  a  request  had  been  made  for  our  reeignation  as  architects, 
and  I  knew  it  had  been  made  upon  the  ground  we  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  administration.  I  was  told  we  were  not 
w-anted.  I  think  Commissioner  Lantry  told  me  he  wanted  his 
own  men.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  of  getting  the  contracts  away 
from  us.  Our  original  figures  were  $170,000.  The  rise  and  change 
in  the  prices  of  iron  raised  them  to  $175,000.  while  the  others  of 
Horgan  &  Slattery  cost  $310,000  without  the  $11,000,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  cells  being  made  so  over  heavy.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Withers  as  to  what  he  said  about  ornamentation  on 
those  cells;  not  necessary;  the  plainer  the  better.  The  matters  of 
heating  and  ventilating  and  electric  work,  those  have  been  ex- 
ceeded— our  estimates  they  have  exceeded.  All  those  estimated 
131 
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on  that  building,  every  part  of  them,  were  considered  and  esti- 
mates given  in  on  that  basis.  What  they  are  worth  now,  or  how 
they  are  estimated  or  specified,  I  know  nothing  about. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  original  plans  were  confirmed  and  endorsed  by  the  depart- 
ment upon  the  original  plans  and  with  all  those  cells,  everything 
about  them,  so  that  these  very  cell  plans  were  on  file  in  the  build- 
ing deijartment,  and  passed  that  department,  and  had  its  ap- 
I)roval,  and  were  all  tested  with  our  engineer  beforehand.  All 
this  matter  of  attacking  the  reputation  of  Withers  &  Dickson 
comes  because  of  a  change  in  specifications  made  arbitrarily  and 
unnecessarily,  by  which  a  weight  never  intended  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  structures  is  to  be  put  on  it,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
iron  on  account  of  the  great  delay  in  settling  it,  which  was  about 
2.5  or  30  per  cent. 


JOHN  R.  THOMAS,  sworn.  '■ 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  an  architect  and  have  been  in  practice  for  about  thirty 
years.  I  designed  the  new  Hall  of  Records.  I  was  employed  for 
that  purpose  during  the  former  city  administration,  in  1897.  The 
intention  in  the  construction  of  the  building  was  to  produce  an 
ornamental  building;  I  thought  so;  a  building  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  city  in  point  of  construction  in  its  architectural  feat- 
ures and  in  its  decorations  and  all  through.  As  an  architect  I 
don't  think  that  New  York  has  as  many  public  buildings  that  are 
entirely  creditable  from  an  architectural  standpoint  as  it  ought 
to  have.  I  understood,  as  the  architect  for  this  building,  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  produce  something  that  would  last  and  that 
c-ould  always  be  pointed  to  as  a  satisfactory  architectural  work. 
The  intention  was  to  make  it  a  monumental  building  and  have  it 
up  to  date  as  far  as  it  could,  and  a  substantial  structure,  and  as 
nearly  fireproof  as  possible;  a  strong  building  designed  not  only 
for  utility,  but  for  beauty  as  well.  My  propositions  for  the  in- 
terior decorations  all  bore  some  relation  to  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  hanionious.  I  was  not  told  by  the  mayor  and  the  board 
of  eslinialo  and  apportionment,  or  by  Ikfrgan  &  Slattery,  that 
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they  had  been  brought  in  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  my  plans  for 
interior  decoration.  1  heard  nothing  about  it  until  1  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  board  where  it  was  made  public.  The  contracts 
for  the  structural  work  of  the  building  were  all  given  out  in  1897. 
The  only  contracts  remaining  to  be  given  out  are  for  the  decora- 
tions; for  the  equijiment  and  finishing  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. Those  are  the  particular  matters  that  have  been  somewhat 
])ublic  recently.  And  as  to  those,  new  contracts  must  be  given 
uut.  I  did  not  know  the  points  of  the  criticism  upon  my  plans 
lor  the  decoration  of  that  building  until  they  were  read  out  in 
the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Slattery,  given  to  the  board  of 
•estimate  and  apportionment  in  the  meeting  on  July  13th. 

Q.  It  was  then  stated,  and  has  been  reiterated  on  the  stand 
this  morning  by  either  Mr.  Slattery  or  Mr.  Morgan,  that  the  alter- 
ations or  the  amendments  proposed  by  them  would  have  the  re- 
j'ult  of  saving  to  the  city  a  round  million  dollars.  Now,  I  want  to 
<.sk  you  if  their  recommendations  were  adopted  it  would  result  in 
w  saving  of  that  amount  of  money?  A.  Xo,  sir;  if  they  carry  out 
their  recommendations  it  would  not  reduce  the  cost  anything  like 
i  million  dollars;  not  to  carry  out  their  own  recommendations. 
I  think  there  was  some  sort  of  an  estimate.  That  estimate  was 
not  given  in  detail — so  many  thousand  dollars  for  this  thing  and 
tio  many  thousand  for  that;  not  in  regard  to  the  reduction.  I  do 
not  think  their  reductions,  taking  the  matter  up  in  detail,  ii  you 
])lease.  changing  the  plans,  hanging  the  floors  to  some  flooring 
like  the  ordinary-  sidewalks,  leaving  out  the  mantels  in  the  build- 
ing, and  putting  in  the  panels  in  the  courtroom  of  composition 
(irnaments  instead  of  wood,  and  the  indefinite  idea  of  reducing 
the  marble  work  in  the  corridor  and  rotunda  as  claimed,  that 
going  into  all  these  matters,  and  leaving  out  the  twenty-four 
statuee,  I  don't  think  it  would  reduce  the  cost  more  than  ^400,000 
at  the  outside.  I  give  that  as  a  deliberate  opinion  after  having 
my  attention  called  very  sharply  to  the  matter  and  even  following 
their  own  lines  and  suggestions.  That  would  be  a  very  liberal 
estimate.  The  main  item  of  electrical  equipment — I  think  I  am 
gotting  it  right — the  plumbing  and  steam  heating,  and  ventilating 
and  the  elevators — they  should  not  be  changed.  Those  are  very 
important  item,  and,  of  course,  if  they  are  not  changed,  the  cost 
would  not  be. 

Q.  We  refer  to  two  or  three  of  these  suggested  changes:  There 
is  one  matter  upon  which  they  rather  take  issue  with  you  on  the 
esthetic  side  of  the  proposition;  that  is  upon  the  propriety  of 
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plating  twenty-four  statues  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  sug- 
gesting that  if  your  statues  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  above  peoples'  heads  the  details  would  be  lost  and  it 
would  be  unadvisable  to  put  statues  up  there;  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  plain  frieze  there — I  don't  know  what  exactly  the  front 
of  that  building  is,  whether  I  should  say  frieze  or  pediment?  A. 
The  top  of  the  main  cornice. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that,  about  the  proposition  to 
put  twenty-four  statues  upon  or  around  that  building'?  A.  I 
think  if  you  could  subpoena  I'hidias  and  Praxitiles  and  Michael 
Angelo,  and  experts  of  that  character,  I  think  they  would  die- 
agree  with  Horgan  &  Slattery. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  the  temerity  to  do  that?  A. 
Many  of  the  great  buildings  in  the  world  hare  hundreds  of  statue* 
and  the  majority  of  them  higher  above  the  ground,  one  over  300 
feet — -the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  considered  as  a  model. 
St.  Peters  in  Rome  has  statues  half  as  high  again  above  the 
ground  as  these  were  supposed  to  be  placed.  Most  all  of  the  great 
buildings  in  France;  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris,  has  statues 
much  higher  than  these — a  hundred  feet  above  the  pavement.  I 
don't  think  it  was  specifically  specified  in  the  original  contract  or 
plans,  the  original  accepted  plans,  that  a  certain  amount  of  money 
should  be  expended  in  statuary.  That  sum  of  .^S.j,000  appears 
in  these  later  specifications.  Those  groups  of  statuary  were 
shown  on  the  original  plans.  This  §85,000  is  an  item  in  a  specifi- 
cation for  this  finishing  of  the  building — tJiat  is  for  the  making 
of  the  models.    The  statues  were  in  the  plans  that  w^ere  approved. 

Q.  Now,  for  you  to  take  a  building  which  has  been  designed  on 
the  lines  of  this  building,  a  piece  of  pure  architecture  carefully 
considered,  colors  considered,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  lines,  isn't  it 
rather  a  parsimonious  plan  to  attempt  to  do  that  which  detracts 
from  the  whole  by  substituting  imitation  pavements  and  iron 
painted  to  imitate  marble,  and  such  things  as  have  been  proposed? 
A.  I  think  you  get  a  good  illustration  in  the  Criminal  Court  Build- 
ing where  thev  have  used  cast  iron.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
one  now  who  approves  of  that  method  of  construction. 

,Q.  Fine  building,  but  spoiled  by  the  use  of  cast  iron  and  marble 
together  in  the  staircase?  A.  Great  mistake.  My  intention  was  to 
tave  the  interior  in  keeping  with  the  exterior.  I  have  nocomidaint 
against  anybody;  not  at  all.     1  have  no  disagreement  with  the 
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city  goyernment  itself.  I  have  not  been  interfered  with  so  far  as 
the  drawing  of  my  compensation  for  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  me.  I  have  a  written  contract  for  my  w^ork  as  architect,  and  I 
expect  it  to  be  carried  out.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  mayor, 
on  this  report  of  Horgan  and  Slattery,  thought  there  was  a  chance 
to  save  a  million  dollars;  he  is  honest  in  his  intentions  to  do  it; 
but  I  think  he  has  been  deceived  by  Horgan  and  Slattery;  that  is 
my  deliberate  judgment,  that  he  has  been  deceived,  and  simply 
working  on  those  lines. 

Q.  And  the  fact  is  that  his  report,  which  amounts  to  a  con- 
demnation of  your  work  for  extravagance  was  made  ex  parte 
w^ithout  consultation  with  you.  and  against  the  ethics  of  tlie  pro- 
fession? A-  I  don't  laiow  as  it  is  for  me  to  pass  on  that.  It  is  a 
public  matter.     I  think  most  all  architects  can  judge  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Can  you  aj)proximate  about  how  much,  by  your  plans,  the 
cost  and  expense  of  the  architectural  decorations,  in  the  new  Hall 
of  Records  amounted  to?  A.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  the  architectural  decorations.  Outside  of  the  equipment  they 
are  all  decorations.  You  might  call  them  all  decorations.  You 
mean  the  statuary  and  mosaics? 

Q.  I  mean  everything  outside  of  the  walls,  within  tlie  building 
which  is  included  under  the  term  architectural  decorations  that 
you  had  charge  of?  A.  You  mean  what  is  now  proposed  in 
finishing  and  equipment? 

Q.  What  under  your  plans  and  specifications — approximate? 
A.  My  estimate  is  two  million  and  a  half  for  the  equipment  and 
complete  finish. 

Q.  Of  the  architectural  decorations,  or  the  building  complete? 
A.  That  is  completion  of  the  building,  including  equipment,  eleva- 
tor, heating,  ventilating.  It  includes  all  the  decorations,  unless 
they  conclude  liereafter  to  put  in  mural  decorations,  mosaics  in 
the  vestibules — every  thing  of  that  sort,  all  ornamental  work.  Of 
course  in  a  building  of  that  sort  they  could  keep  on  painting  walla 
for  an  indefinite  time  putting  in  mural  decorations.  I  don't  know 
what  the  cost  of  the  criminal  court  building  was.  I  haven't  heard 
it  was  less  than  one  million  dollars.  I  know  it  was  much  more 
than  that.    My  impression  is  it  was  about  a  million  and  three 
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qnartors;  it  is  a  m.itter  of  record.  I  am  quite  sure.  This  whole 
buihl-inn:.  including  the  contracts  let,  would  cost  about  four  and  a 
hiiU  n.illion.s.  The  criminal  court  building  was  erected  alone: 
about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  18D0,  1891  or  1892. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  bronze  figures  at  the  stairways  of  the 
criminal  court  building  are  made  of  plaster— not  bronze  at  all; 
do  you  know  that?  A.  I  don't  know  very  much  about  it.  I  have 
heard  of  Connemara  marble.  It  is  a  marble  that  comes  from 
Counemara,  in  Ireland— a  handsome  green  marble.  It  is  used 
for  interior  decorations  mostly. 

By  Mr.  Hoflfman: 

Q.  Can  you  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  why  there 
should  be  such  a  vast  increase  over  the  cost  of  the  erection  of 
the  criminal  court  building,  which  you  say,  taking  your  figures, 
was  about  a  million  and  three-quarters,  and  the  new  building  that 
was  planned  under  the  old  administration,  that  would  cost  Ibout 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars?     A.  I  could  by  going  into  it  care^ 
fully.     In  the  first  place,  the  criminal  court  is  a  comparatively 
low  building,  and  it  is  a  brick  building.     Those  are  two  thoughts 
that  occurred  to  me  about  it.     I  think  it  is  a  smaller  building  on 
the  ground— the  building  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  size 
of  the  Hall  of  Records  building,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  building  of 
an  entirely  different  character.     It  is  on  Centre  street,  built  of 
brick.     I  do  not  know  the  space  of  ground  devoted  to  the  criminal 
court  building.     I  know  how  large  a  space  of  ground  is  devoted 
10  the  new  Hall  of  Records  building,  151  by  190  feet  and  some 
niches.     I  think  it  is  larger  than  the  criminal  court  building.     I 
am  not  sure  about  it. 
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ARTHUR  G.  HORGAN,  recalled: 

The  Witness — Mr,  Withers  and  Mr.  Dickson  have  made  so 
many  misleading  statements,  I  want  to  read  an  affidavit  by  Con> 
missioner  Wright,  in  which  he  says  he  never  employed  them  to 
do  the  work,  and  swears  to  it.    I  want  to  have  it  read. 

Mr.  Moss — You  cannot  read  it.  You  can  hand  it  to  the  chair- 
man. 

The  Witness — I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomaa 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  enumerate  the  marbles  provided  i» 
Mr.  Thomas's  plan  that  you  objected  to?  A.  I  will  read  it  frora 
the  report,  if  you  like. 

Q.  No,  no.  A.  I  cannot  call  it  from  my  memory.  I  know  there 
was  some  Lake  Champlain  marble  and  Italian  marbles.  I  have 
the  report  in  my  pocket.  It  gave  different  varieties  of  Lake 
Champlain  marbles,  different  colors.  I  don't  recall  the  names 
without  looking  at  the  report.  The  name  of  the  dark  green  Lake 
Champlain  marble  was,  I  think,  the  verd  amticiue.  Some  of  the 
Italian  marbles  were,  I  think,  the  Sienna  marbles — sonie  of  the 
old  Monte  Serrento  marbles.  I  wrote  my  report,  that  is  I  dictated 
it.  I  took  those  names  of  the  marbles  out  of  the  plans,  from  Mr. 
Thomas's  specifications.  I  have  handled  those  marbles  in  my 
own  building.  We  have  had  lots  of  it  at  different  times,  not  the 
expensive  marbles.  We  handled  the  verd  antique  in  56  to  62 
West  Fifty-eighth  street.  Here  is  a  yellow  Numidian  marble. 
We  used  that  in  Fifty-seventh  street,  just  west  of  Broadway. 
There  is  a  dozen  different  varities  of  marble;  it  really  means  the 
colors  to  a  certain  extent.  I  did  not  criticise  Mr.  Thomas's  plans. 
1  did  not  undertake  to  criticise  the  architectural  construction; 
not  in  the  slightest;  it  was  a  very  artistic  design.  I  did  not  un- 
dertake to  criticise  the  methods,  but  all  of  this  work  was  in  at- 
tempting to  take  away  here  and  there  some  piece  of  ornamenta- 
tion, which  would  cost  money. 

Q.  And  to  substitute  here  and  there  in  the  unseen  or  less  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  building  a  counterfeit  material  for  a  real 
material?  A.  No;  did  not  put  any  counterfeit  material;  ma- 
terial that  was  cheaper,  in  certain  parts  of  the  building;  not  in 
the  main  parts  of  the  building.     For  instance,  in  certain  parts 
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of  the  building  I  would  have  an  iron  stairway,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  I  would  leave  the  marble  precisely  as  it 
was. 

Q.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  early  architects  of  the  city  hall 
loft  the  back  of  the  city  hall  of  sandstone?  A.  That  is  a  very  poor 
class. 

Q.  Red  sandstone?     A.  No;  it  was  a  question  of  utility. 

Q.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  we  ought  to  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  utility  of  the  building  as  to  the  Tombs.  Now, 
you  think  the  other  way.     A.  It  works  both  ways. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  Tombs?  A.  No.  It  worked 
the  other  way  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  point  of  the  thing  is  that  all  of  this  work  which  you 
undertook  to  do,  and  which  you  did  in  secret,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Thomas  was  concerned,  was  to  ^suggest  that  his  super-esthetic 
taste  should  be  toned  down  in  the  interest  of  economy?  A.  Not 
at  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  thing  was  not  done  secretly.  The 
intention  was — I  believed  the  mayor  was  going  to  send  for  Mr. 
Thomas;  I  understood  it  that  way.  I  did  not  know  he  was  going 
to  present  it  before  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  I 
naturally  supposed  Mr.  Van  Wyck  would  send  for  Mr.  Thomas. 

Q.  You  are  an  architect,  and  he  was  an  architect;  you  were 
both  in  the  same  profession — professional  brethren;  and  you 
were  the  men  that  were  doing  the  work;  why  weren't  you  care- 
ful to  see  him — why  did  you  leave  it  for  the  mayor?  A.  I  didn't 
think  it  was  necessary  or  I  would  have  done  it. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  consultations  with  Mr.  Thomas,  and  perhaps 
the  persons  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
artistic  details  of  the  building,  you  might  have  amended  some  of 
your  ideas?     A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  that. 

Q.  You  don't  consider  that  your  artistic  ideas  are  better  than 
Mr.  Thomas's?  A.  I  have  not  made  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
artistic  end  of  it;  please  bear  that  in  mind.  I  did  not  criticise 
Mr.  Thomas's  design  in  the  slightest  degree;  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
design.     I  claim  to  be  artistic,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  to  be  as  artistic  as  Mr.  Thomas?  A.  I  don't 
know.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Don't  it  occur  to  you  that  a  man  who  may  or  may  not  be  of 
the  same  artistic  calibre  as  one  who  has  produced  a  work  of  art, 
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who  undertakes  to  take  awa.y  from  that  work  of  art,  he  may  be 
doing  something  he  has  no  right  to  do?  A.  That  is  a  quesition 
there  is  no  reason  to  answer;  that  is  an  absurd  question.  Regard- 
ing the  matter  of  these  iron  beams  in  the  Tombs,  they  were  rolled 
steel,  I  believe.  They  were  flanged  beams — girders,  20-inch  gird- 
ers.    The  flanges  were  equal  in  size,  the  upper  and  lower  flanges. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  cast  iron  would  they  have  been  made  equal? 
A.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know;  cast-iron  is  never  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  Supposing  it  was  used?  A.  I  would  not  presume;  it  could 
not  be  used;  it  would  not  be  allowed  in  a  girder  of  that  size. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  cast-iron  girders  have  not  been 
used?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  been  used?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  a  cast-iron  girder  is  used,  is  the  upper  flange  the  same 
size  as  the  lower  flange?  A.  No.  They  are  not  made  in  the  shape  of 
an  I-beam;  they  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a  plate,  with  ribs  through 
the  centre,  on  an  entirely  different  principle.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  successful  girder — flang^l  girder — of  ca^^t-i^on; 
not  in  my  opinion;  because  it  is  not  usual  to  do  so.  The  web 
would  be  too  thin. 

Q.  Is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  cast  iron  beam 
because  the  lower  flange  would  have  to  be  so  much  larger  than 
the  upper  flange?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  why  would  the  lower  flange  of  a  cast  iron  beam  have  to 
be  much  larger  than  the  upper  flange,  six  times  as  large?  A.  The 
point  would  be  it  would  make  the  lower  flange  of  the  cast  iron 
beam  of  a  suflicient  width  with  the  web  up  through  the  centre, 
leaving  off  the  upper  members,  Ix'cause  they  would  get  the  wt'b 
through  the  center  and  they  could  make  it  a  sufficient  thickness 
to  carry  the  load  whatever  the  load  might  be.  The  strains  that  an 
iron  girder  has  to  stand  depends  upon  the  position  it  is  in. 

Q.  In  the  ordinary  position  as  you  found  them  in  the  Tombs, 
what  are  the  strains?  A.  Whatever  the  loads  would  be  on  top  of 
the  girders. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  what  is  the  strain  on  top  of  an  iron  gir- 
der, or  any  girder?     A.  It  is  distributed  through  the  beam  itself. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  strain  on  the  bottom?  A.  Distributed 
through  the  beam. 

Q.  Is  it?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  There  is  as  much  strain  on  the  top  as  there  is  on  the  bottom? 
A.  Precisely. 

Q.  And  as  much  on  the  bottom  as  there  is  on  the  top.  A.  Dis- 
tributed through  the  entire  beam,  the  load  is. 
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Q.  What  do  you  call  the  strain  that  is  on  top?  A.  I  may  as 
well  sa}'  I  am  not  going  into  a  technical  explanation  with  you, 
for  this  irasou:  I  dou't  think  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  gone  quite  a  long  way. 

The  Witness — Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  gone  as  far  as  you  can. 

The  Witness — That  is  exactly  what  I  expected  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Moss — I  was  waiting  to  see  where  you  would  stop  it. 

The  Witness — I  gave  you  a  correct  explanation  and  you  have 
absolutely  refused  to  accept  it. 

^Iv.  Moss — Stop.  You  have  made  your  answer.  You  can  listen 
and  when  you  cannot  answer  the  questions  you  can  say  no.  Just 
answer  the  questions  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  What  is  the  strain  on  the  upper  side  of  a  beam  called.  A. 
I  absolutelv  refuse  to  answer. 

ft/ 

Q.  What  is  the  strain  on  the  lower  side  of  the  beam  called? 
A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  When  a  beam  has  a  weight  on  it  and  that  weight  is  suf- 
ficient to  break  the  beam,  what  is  the  effect  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  beam  and  what  is  the  effect  on  the  lower  side  of  the  beam? 
A.  I  refuse  to  answer.  All  your  questions  are  simple  and  plain. 
A  child  can  answer  them. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  answer  them. 

The  Witness — I  won't  answer  them.     I  am  not  a  child. 

Q.  All  right.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  neutral  axis? 
A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in  tenacity  between  rolled 
steel  and  cast  iron  is?  A,  That  is  absurd.  I  will  answer  that, 
that  I  do  not. 

Q.  Y^'ou  do  not?     A.  No.     I  am  not  a  chemist. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  the  sole  business  of  the  chemist 
to  know  the  difference  in  tenacity  between  rolled  steel  and  cast 
iron?     A.  Ko;  an  engineer  in  a  rolling  mill  can  tell  that. 

Q.  What  about  a  man  whose  variety  of  attainments  permit  him 
to  design  a  system  of  boilers,  scows,  self-dumping  cars,  curbing, 
jrrading,  landscape  gardening  to  a  limited  extent 

The  Witness — Plumbing.  , 
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Q.  (continuing)  Plumbing 

The  Witness — Electricity. 

Q.  (continuing)  Morgues,  stables,  doctors'  oflSces,  pavilions, 
eanitariums — do  you  not  think  a  man  that  has  as  many  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  accomplishments  as  that,  and  a  few  others 
that  I  have  forgotten ?    A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  (continuing)  Ought  to  able  to  tell  the  difference  in  tenac- 
ity between  rolled  steel  and  cast  iron?     A.  I  refuse  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  no  use  in  refusing  because  you  said  you 
could  not. 

The  \Vitness — No. 

Mr.  Moss — That,  of  course,  '*  Could  not "  from  your  statement, 
is  synonymous. 

The  Witness —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  of  those  materials  are  used  in  building?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  of  the  difference  in  tenacity  betweeu  rolled 
steel  and  cast  iron  that  flange  beams  are  not  made  of  cast  iron? 
A.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Q.  If  a  Mange  beam  was  made  or  cast  iron  in  order  to  get  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  strain  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
make  the  lower  flange  six  times  as  large  as  the  upper  flange?  A. 
I  refuse  to  answer  it. 

(}.  Is  it  not  a.  fact  that  cast  iron  will  stand  compression  very 
well  but  does  not  stand  tension?     A.  I  refuse  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  recognized  by  archi- 
tects between  the  strain  on  the  upper  side  of  a  beam  and  the 
strain  on  the  lower  side  of  a  beam,  the  strain  on  the  upper  side 
being  called  compression  and  the  strain  on  the  lower  side  tension? 
Is  not  that  the  fact?     A,  I  refuse  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  beam  breaks  because  of  the 
weight  upon  it,  the  upper  part  being  subject  to  compression  where 
it  breaks,  it  buckles  up?  The  latter  part  being  subject  to  com- 
pression, it  tears  apart  and  the  fibers  point  downwards?  Is  not 
that  the  fact?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  center  of  the  beam  is  a  line 
which  is  called  by  architects  the  neutral  axis?  A,  I  refuse  to 
answer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that?     A.  I  refuse  to  .inswer  it. 
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Q.  You  refuse  to  auswer  that?  A.  I  refuse  to  answer  any 
technical  question  because  you  have  no  right  to  ask  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  varying  strength  of  a  beam  is  found 
between  the  center  of  the  upper  part  and  the  center  of  the  lower 
part,  the  center  of  compression  and  the  center  of  tension?  Is  not 
that  where  the  strength  of  a  beam  is?     A.  I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  when  a  given  amount  of  metal 
is  used,  the  architects  and  the  engineers  are  able  to  take  it  away 
from  the  middle  and  spread  it  on  the  side,  spread  it  on  the  flange? 
A.  I  refuse  to  answer  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know?    A.  You  are  a  great  engineer. 

Mr.  Moss — Not  at  all. 

The  Witness — Magnificent. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  a  small  piece  of  engineering,  and  it  is 
wonderful  that  I  can  talk  upon  this  line. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir,  I  don't  think  you  could  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  discouraged.  I  will  ask  a  few  more  ques- 
tions. 

The  Witness — I  will  answer  you  any  question  in  regard  to  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  I  refuse  to  auswer  any 
of  your  technical  questions  or  in  regard  to  an  examination  of  my 
ability. 

Q.  Suppose  a  beam  to  be  four  inches  wide,  and  we  increase  that 
beam  to  eight  inches  wide,  do  we  then  double  its  strength?  A.  I 
refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Supposing  you  have  a  beam  four  inches  deep  and  you  in- 
crease it  to  eight  inches,  do  you  double  its  strength?  A.  I  refuse 
to  answer  all  your  technical  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  when  you  increase  the  width  of  a 
beam  in  the  w^ay  that  I  have  mentioned,  you  double  it,  but  when 
you  increase  the  depth  you  have  to  square  it,  and  do  you  not 
know  that  that  principle  goes  into  the  making  of  girders  into  the 
solid  beams?     Do  you  know  that?     A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  perfectly  willing  that  a  municipal  architect 
should  make  his  record. 

The  Witness — And  I  can  do  it,  too;  but  not  under  a  technical 
examination  by  Mr.  Moss. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question.  What  would  be  the  difference 
to  your  comprehension  between  technical  questions  put  by  me, 
a  lawyer,  and  the  same  technical  questions  put  by  an  engineer? 
A.  Because  the  engineers  know  how  to  put  them,  and  they  would 
not  put  an  absurd  question. 

Q.  If  those  questions  were  put  to  you  by  an  engineer  would 
you  answer  them?  A.  I  think  I  would,  if  they  were  put  in  the 
right  wav. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  an  expert  engineer  should  put  to  you  these 
very  questions  would  they  appear  to  you  to  be  absurd  questions? 
A.  Some  of  them  would,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  them  were  not  absurd?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  were  all  of  them  absurd?  A.  No,  they  were  not  all 
absurd. 

Q.  Mostly?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  About  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  absurd?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  questions  absurd  that  asked  about  the  reason 
for  making  iron  beams  in  the  shape  of  a  flange  beam?  Were 
those  absurd?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  A  few  more  (luestions.  Beams  often  have  to  rest  on 
columns;  floors  often  have  to  rest  on  columns.  Do  you  know  how 
to  compute  the  strength  of  a  column?  A.  That  I  refuse  to 
answer. 

Q.  You  have  been  computing  strength  and  you  have  been  con- 
demning the  plans  of  Withers  &  Dickson?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  expect  the  people  to  pay  you  for  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  the  methods  of  computing  the 
strength  of  iron  columns?    A.  I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  methods  are  they?  A.  I  refuse  to  answer.  We  have 
all  the  data  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  not  the  question. 

The  Witness — I  am  willing  to  produce  them  to  you  at  any  time, 
to  prove  them. 

Q.  There  were  some  steel  built-up  columns?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course,  when  you  found  there  was  anything  the 
matter  you  looked  the  whole  thing  over.  Did  you  compute  the 
-strength  of  those  built-up  steel  columns?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  By  what  formula  did  you  do  it?  Do  you  refuse  to  answer? 
A.  I  refuse  to  answer  any  such  question  as  that.  The  reports 
show. 

Q.  Do  your  reports  show  what  methods  you  use?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Not  the  public  reports  but  the  reports  in  our  office.    All  our  data. 

Q.  Do  they  show  what  methods  you  use?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  methods  are  there?  A.  I  refuse  to  answer;  but 
you  can  send  anybody  up  to,  our  office  and  we  will  give  you  all  the 
information. 

Mr.  Mosfi — Give  it  right  here  now  to  me. 
The  Witness — No;  I  haven't  got  it  with  me. 

Q.  Will  that  show  the  name  of  the  method  you  use?  A.  I  re- 
fuse to  answer. 

Q.  Will  that  show  whether  or  not  you  use  Hodgkiusons' 
method?    Or  was  it  the  other  method?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Hodgkinsons'  method?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did?     A.  Never  did. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  Hodgkinsons'  method  of  testing  the 
strength  of  iron  columns?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  have  a  given  amount  of  metal  to  put  into  a 
column,  w  hich  column  will  be  the  strongest — a  solid  column  made 
of  that  metal  or  a  hollow  column  made  of  that  metal?  A.  That 
is  an  absurd  question. 

Q.  If  that  is  an  absurd  question,  why  is  it  absurd?  A.  I  re- 
fuse to  answer. 

Q.  If  it  is  an  absurd  question  you  have  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  absurdity  of  it.  Why  is  it  absurd?  A.  On  the  principle 
that  I  refuse  to  answer  all  of  your  technical  questions;  I  refuse 
to  answer  that  also. 

Q.  I  cannot  tempt  you  to  show  the  absurdity  of  it?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  with  a  given  amount  of  metal  the  hollow 
column  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  solid  column?  A.  The 
same  answer. 

Q.  Is  it  upon  the  same  principle  that  allows  the  architect  and  ' 
the  engineer  to  take  away  from  the  middle  of  the  beam  and  put 
it  on  tlie  flanges?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer.    The  same  answer. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  principle  of  increasing  the  diameter?  A.  The 
same  answer. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  is  that  it?  A.  The  same  answer.  I  refuse 
to  answer. 

Q.  Yon  said  you  did  not  know  about  the  Hodgkinsons  method? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I  wanted  to  see  if  this  continued  it.  Supposing  a  column  ia 
less  than  five  times  its  diameter,  in  heighth,  and  suppose  enough 
pressure  is  put  on  that  to  break  the  column;  how  does  that  break? 
A.  The  same  answer.    1  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Suppose  the  column  is  more  than  five  feet,  but  less  than 
twenty-five  feet,  and  it  breaks,  how  does  it  break?  A.  I  refuse  to 
answer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  thing?    A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Suppose  the  column  is  over  twenty-five  feet  in  length  and 
it  breaks  because  of  the  weight  upon  it,  how  does  it  break?  A.  I 
refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  column  is  five  or  less  tinjes  its  diam- 
eter that  it  crushes  like  a  stone  block  would?  A.  The  same 
answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  when  it  is  between  five  and  twenty-five 
feet  it  bends  and  breaks?    A.  The  same  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  when  it  is  twenty-five  times  or  more  it 
gives  like  the  beam  that  has  too  much  weight  upon  it  and  com- 
presses on  one  side  and  yields  to  tension  on  the  other,  and  acts 
precisely  like  a  beam?    Did  you  know  that?    A.  The  same  answer. 

Q.  That  was  a  practical  problem  you  had  to  deal  with  in  the 
Withers  &  Dickson  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  all  the  efforts  I  can  make  I  cannot  get  you  to  state 
the  basis  of  your  practical  operations?  A.  For  the  reason  you 
have  no  right  to  examine  me  upon  a  technical  matter. 

Mr.  Moss — Never  miud  that. 
The  Witness — I  do  mind  it. 

Q.  Let  us  turn  to  the  other  problem,  the  Hall  of  Records, 
which  was  altogether  a  question  of  beauty  and  not  of  strength — 
a  question  of  how  much  beauty  was  unnecessary  or  forced  or 
could  be  spared  in  the  interest  of  economy.  You  recognize  that 
for  you  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  painting,  a  work  of  art,  a  sculp- 
ture or  whatever  you  might  compare  it  with,  of  the  value  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  it  would  call  for  some  esthetic  feel- 
ing and  ability  on  your  own  part?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  beautiful  side  of  architecture? 
A.  I  hope  so.  I  think  I  know  the  different  styles  of  buildings; 
the  different  styles  of  architecture;  and  how  they  vary;  all  of 
them. 

Q.  What  is  the  earliest  style  of  architecture?  A.  I  refuse  to 
answer  any  of  your  technical  questions,  again.     I  was  dealing 
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with  the  Tombs,  not  with  clianges  of  the  Tombs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  change  the  style  of  architecture;  absolutely  no.  The  pres- 
ent style  of  building  makes  a  radical  change  in  the  style  of 
architecture  from  what  was  there  before.  That  style  there  be- 
fore was  supposed  to  be  the  Egyptian.  The  original  model  for 
that  building,  I  think,  was  the  Temple  of  Karnak. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  Egyptian  tomb?  A.  I  am  not  sure.  They  are 
all  of  the  same  style.  I  noticed  the  pillars  on  the  front  of  that 
building  many  times. 

Q.  Was  that  considered  pure  Egyptian  architecture?  A.  I 
don't  remember  it  enough  to  say  that. 

Q.  Why?     A.  I  don't  remember  the  details. 

Mr.  Moss — It  has  only  been  gone  a  little  while. 

The  Witness — I  don't  remember  the  details  of  the  columns. 
I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  finer  specimens  of  Egyptian 
architecture  in  this  country  than  that.  The  features  of  Egyptian 
architecture  are  the  large  column  with  the  lotus  leaf  cap  and  the 
large  overhanging  corners.  The  circle.  They  used  the  asp  and 
bull  as  a  symbol.  They  sometimes  used  obelisks  as  a  decoration 
of  the  front. 

Q.  What  does  the  obelisk  typify?  A.  I  really  thought  it  was 
simply  a  monument  itself  to  some  person,  as  a  tablet  or  mem- 
orandum. 

Q.  There  were  memoranda  carved  upon  them.  You  remem- 
ber these  characters  upon  the  obelisk  in  Central  Park  called 
hieroglyphics?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  obelisk  itself,  its  shape,  irrespective  of  what  is  upon 
it — what  does  it  typify?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  said  to  typify  a  ray  of  the  sun. 

The  Witness — That  I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  of  that  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Moss — And  if  the  account  of  a  great  man's  days  written 
upon  an  obelisk  typifies  the  ray  of  the  sun,  it  of  course  is  going 
to  last  for  all  time.     It  is  a  record  of  bright  deeds. 
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Q.  Then  do  you  know  a  kind  of  architecture  in  which  winged 
bulls  are  prominent  upon  it?  What  kind  of  architecture  is  that? 
A.  The  Assyrian. 

Q.  There  is  another  kind  of  architecture  where  there  is  a 
peculiar  capital,  and  this  capital  is  generally  composed  of  two 
bulls  with  their  backs  together.  What  is  that?  A.  A  type  of 
Indian  architecture. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  that  is  not  Indian. 

The  Witness — Well,  I  have  never  seen  the  two  bulls.  On  some 
of  the  old  Norman  buildings  they  had  animals  on  top. 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  Persian  architecture. 

The  Witness — I  never  knew  they  had  two  bulls  back  to  back, 
on  the  capital. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  on  top  of  the  pillars.  The  most  remarkable 
examples  of  Persian  architecture  show  those  two  bulls  with  their 
backs  together, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  type  of  architecture  in  which  the  capitals 
consisted  of  two  tigers  with  their  backs  together?  A.  No,  I 
nave  not.     It  must  be  a  detail  of  some  of  the  Indian  styles. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  a  detail  of  an  Indian  style  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  the  First. 

The  Witness — A  column  with  two  tigers? 

Mr.  INIoss — Yes. 

The  Witness — Then  it  is  an  abortion. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  not  an  abortion. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  earliest 
Greek  form  of  architecture? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that?     A.  The  Doric. 
Q.  And  after  that?     A.  After  that — I  have  it  in  my  eye. 
Q.  If  you  cannot  recall  the  name  of  it  perhaps  you  can  recall 
a  sample  of  it?     A.  It  is  a  double  volute.     That  is  the  Ionic. 
Q.  After  that?     A.  The  Corinthian. 
132 
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Q.  What  did  the  capital  of  the  Corinthian  typify?  A.  The 
flower — what  is  the  name  of  the  tlower?  I  have  that  ou  my 
tongue,  too.     The  acanthus. 

Q.  That  is  right;  a  species  of  thistle.  We  agree  very  well  on 
this  line.  What  did  the  Romans  do  with  this  Greek  style?  A. 
They  made  a  comjmsition  of  it. 

Q.  They  made  a  composite  architecture?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  that  composite 
architecture?     A.  The  blending  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic. 

Q.  The  Ionic  on  top  of  the  Corinthian,  with  an  utter  disregard 
to  the  original  ornamentation?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Which  arch — there  were  two  kinds  of  arches  used  in  great 
church  constructions.  There  Avas  the  round  arch  and  the  pointed 
arch?     A.  The  Arabian  arch. 

Q.  Not  necessarily  the  Arabian.  But  there  was  the  round 
and  the  pointed — the  Grothic  arch.  What  is  the  difference  la 
strength  between  a  round  arch  and  a  pointed  arch?  A.  It  is  ia 
favor  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Q.  Whv?     A.  On  account  of  the  wav  the  thrust  comes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that?  A.  I  refuse  to  explain  it.  I  refuse 
to  go  into  any  technical  questions. 

Q.  What  is  the  principle  of  that?  A.  I  refuse  to  explain  all 
the  technical  questions. 

Q.  You  have  been  willing  to  go  with  me  over  ancient  architec- 
ture, Persian,  Chaldean,  Arabian  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Why- 
do  you  refuse  to  tell  the  principle  which  accounts  for  the  pointed 
arch  being  stronger?  A.  Because  that  is  going  into  the  technical 
part  of  it.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  my  opinions  on  every  one  of 
them,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  go  into  the  technical  part. 

Mr.  Moss — When  you  are  posted  you  are  willing  to  answer  and 
when  you  are  not  you  will  not  answer? 
The  Witness— Kot  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  great  sculptors  whom  Mr. 
Thomas  named?     A.  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  greatest  sculptor  of  antiquity?  A.  Michaei 
Angelo.     lie  was  the  first — the  star. 
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Q.  Not  the  first.  Who  was  before  him?  A.  I  have  that  on 
my  tongue's  end.     I  can't  think  of  it. 

Q.  You  cannot  think  of  any  one  back  of  Michael  Angelo?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  do.     I  can  think  of  them  if  you  give  me  time. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  taught  Michael  Angelo?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  was  it  whose  work  inspired  Michael  Angelo? 

Mr.  Hoffman — That  is  not  pertinent  to  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  pertinent  in  showing  the  ability  of  the  munici- 
pal architect. 

The  Witness — Our  work  shows  for  itself.  There  is  no  better 
or  more  artistic  work  being  turned  out  than  ours  in  New  York, 
and  I  call  myself  as  good  as  the  best  architect  in  the  L'nited 
States.  I  consider  myself  the  peer  of  any  architect  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  As  good,  if  not  better?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  The  peer  of  George  B.  Post  and  these  gentlemen  whom  you 
have  overruled?  A.  Yes,  sir.  All  our  work  shows  for  itself.  I 
defy  you  to  find  a  fault  in  any  of  them,  or  to  find  anybody  that 
says  they  are  not  artistic  or  good. 

Q.  Your  partner,  Mr.  Slattery,  testified  this  morning  that  the 
greatest  part  of  his  work  was  what  he  called  outside  work,  and 
he  rather  illuminated  that  by  indicating  that  it  was  soliciting 
orders.  He  represented  the  interests  of  the  concern  on  the  out- 
side?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  was  industriously  and  earnestly  engaged  in 
that  work;  but  he  eaid  he  was  doing  it  for  a  salary.  Are  you 
in  the  same  position?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  paid  a  salary;  paid  by 
the  corporation;  |5,000  a  year.  It  has  increased  since  a  com- 
paratively recent  time;  inside  of  a  year  or  so.  I  have  hitherto 
testified  that  it  was  ^30  a  week;  I  believe  so.  I  hold  stock  in 
the  corporation;  one  share.  Mr.  Slattery  holds  stock;  I  believe 
the  same  thing.  There  are  one  thousand  shares,  I  believe. 
James  Slattery  holds  one  share,  and  Mrs.  Horgan  and  Mrs.  Slat- 
tery own  the  balance.  They  do  not  take  any  actual  part  in  the 
business,  they  are  only  stockholders.  They  attend  the  stockhold- 
ers' meetings  personally.     They  receive  the  reports  of  the  busi- 
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neiJ.s  that  is  doiio.     They  do  not  personally  collect  the  dividends; 
no  dividends  have  been  paid. 

Q.  The  income  is  expended  in  salaries  and  expenses,  is  it?  A. 
Well,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  question,  for  I  don't  think  it  is 
pertinent.  Xo  i)ortion,?  of  the  income  of  the  business  have  been 
Ttaid  to  creditors  of  mv  own  or  of  Mr.  Shitterv. 

Bv  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  lias  there  been  any  commendatiun  of  the  work  you  have 
done?  A.  An  editorial.  I  have  it.  The  name  of  the  paper  in 
which  it  was  published  is  the  "American  Architect."  It  is  the 
leading  paper  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  ask  you  to  read  the  editorial  that  was  pub- 
lished at  that  time  in  the  paper. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir  (reading) :  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
a  little  sympathy  with  the  firm  of  architects  upon  whom  the  re- 
porters and  sub-editors  of  certain  New  York  newspapers  are  now 
exercising  their  powers  of  vituperation.  While  we  strongly  dis- 
approve of  the  practice  of  employing  architects  to  examine  or 
criticise  the  work  of  other  architects,  who  are  carrying  out  their 
commissions  honestly  and  skillfully,  and  w^e  are  sure  that  Mayor 
Van  Wyck,  if  he  thought  that  the  new  Hall  of  Records  was  likely 
to  cost  too  much,  would  have  found  Mr.  Thomas  ready  to  listen  to 
his  suggestions,  and  entirely  competent  to  arrange  necessary 
economies  with  the  least  practicable  injury  to  the  artistic  effect  of 
the  building,  without  calling  upon  outside  architects  for  advice, 
the  part  that  Messrs.  Horgan  &  Slattery  took  in  the  affairs  is  very 
far  from  justifying  the  abuse  which  has  been  show^ered  upon  them. 
No  doubt,  it  would  have  been  creditable  to  them  if,  when  called 
in  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  they  had  declined  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  matters  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thomas,  but  the 
law^s  regulating  public  works  in  New  York  provide  for  a  good  deal 
of  supervision  of  one  professional  man  by  another,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Post  and  Messrs.  Withers  &  Dickson  in  the 
matter  of  the  Tombs  prison;  and  ^lessrs.  Hogan  &  Slattery  prob- 
ably considered  that  they  would  hardly  be  justified  in  disregarding 
a  mandate  which  derived  from  its  oflicial  character  a  certain  claim 
to  their  obedience  as  citizens.     Except  as  to  tihe  principle  of  in- 
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vasion  of  a  brother  architect's  province,  there  is  no  fault  to  be- 
found  with  the  report  of  Messrs.  Horgan  &  Slattery  on  the  finish- 
ing of  the  Hall  of  Records.  The  copy  of  the  report,  which  they 
have  been  kind  enough  to  send  us,  shows  a  straightforward,  intelli- 
gent and  sensible  examination  of  the  subject,  accompanied  by 
sincere  commendation  of  the  skill  and  care  shown  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
in  his  designs  and  specifications.  Professional  history  is  not  with- 
out examples  of  the  substitution,  with  their  own  consent,  of  con- 
sulting architects  in  the  place  of  those  of  their  brethem  whose 
work  they  have  been  called  upon  to  examine;  but  Messrs.  Horgan 
&  Slattery  are  careful  not  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  of  any 
kind  on  Mr.  Thomas,  and  so  far  as  the  report  suggests,  tlie  idea  of 
superseding  him  seems  never  to  have  entered  their  minds.  Sujv 
posing  them,  therefore,  to  have  fulfilled  the  mayor's  request 
frankly,  their  conclusions  can  hardly  be  criticised.  Mr.  Thomas's 
specifications  call  for  verd  antique  marble  throughout  the  base- 
ment of  the  building;  for  Monterrenti  Sienna  marble  as  the  ma- 
terial of  all  stairs  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  and 
for  the  finishing  of  all  halls  and  passages  from  the 
basement  to  the  fifth  story;  for  green  Connemara  mar- 
ble for  the  finish  of  all  rooms  in  the  first  story;  Puvo- 
nazzetto  marble  for  all  second-story'  rooms;  verd  antique  in 
third-story  rooms;  Lake  Charaplain  jasper  in  fourth-story  rooms; 
yellow  Numidian  marble  in  sixth-story  rooms, and  so  on;  while  one 
of  the  court-rooms  is  finished  with  *  Old  Convent  Monterrenti 
Sienna,'  and  the  other  with  Connemara  green  marble.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  extraordinary  richness  of  material,  much  of  the  figured 
marble  is  elaborately  carved.  As  the  building  is  not  destined  for 
public  festivals,  but  simply  to  hold  piles  of  dusty  books,  to  be 
consulted  by  a  few  lawyers'  clerks,  Messrs.  Horgan  &  Slattery 
may  well  be  excused  for  saying  that  the  intended  marble  decora- 
tion is  unnecessarily  elaborate,  and  the  fact  that  by  modifying^ 
it  in  the  manner  which  they  suggest,  and  leaving  out  certain 
groups  of  statuary  on  the  exterior,  which  are  hardly  necessary, 
however  desirable  they  may  be,  they  estimate  that  a  million  dol- 
lars can  be  saved  to  the  taxpayers,  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
their  opinion.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Thomas  that  his. 
natural  vexation,  at  having  his  work  interfered  with,  has  led  him 
to  expostulate  against  destroying  the  artistic  effect  of  the  building- 
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by  the  economies  proposed,  thus  putting  himself  into  the  category 
■of  those  architects  who  will  not  listen  to  any  suggestions  from 
their  clients,  and  so  far  justifying  the  appointment  of  other  archi- 
tects to  revise  his  work.  "What  he  should  have  done,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  and  what  other  architects  might  wisely  do  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
make  all  these  economies,  and  even  more,  if  he  had  kno\N'n  that 
the  mayor  desired  them.  As  he  was  obviously  the  proper  person 
to  revise  and  modify  his  own  designs,  an  assurance  of  this  kind 
of  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  employed 
him  would  have  made  tlie  action  of  the  mayor  in  bringing  outside 
architects  .into  the  matter  seem  treacherous  and  unjustifiable,  and 
would  have  won  for  him  the  popular  sympathy  and  support  which 
is  likely  to  be  driven  over  to  Messrs.  Horgan  &  Slattery  by  the 
scandalous  abuse  which  is  showered  upon  them  by  persons  profess- 
ing to  be  Mr.  Thomas's  defenders;  and  we  trust  that,  even  now, 
the  profession  in  New  York  may  do  something  to  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding,  for  the  benefit  of  all  tlie  architects  concerned." 

The  Witness — I  understand  this  which  I  have  read  endorses  in 
every  w'ay  the  part  which  I  did  in  the  work  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  don't  think  it 
saved  an  expenditure  of  as  much  as  a  million  dollars.  I  don't 
know  how  much.  I  believe  it  would  save  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  fair  to  say,  after  that  article  has  been  offered 
in  evidence,  that  it  is  in  evidence  that  it  was  written  without  all 
the  facts  before  the  writer. 

The  Witness — The  writer  had  a  copy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Moss — Not  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  produced  here; 
and  that  any  persons  reading  the  comments  of  this  paper,  made 
at  a  distance,  without  actual  knowledge  of  Mr.  Thomas's  position, 
must  see  the  unfairness  to  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  has  not 
been  here  as  refusing  to  obey  Mr.  Van  Wyck's  request,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  Mr.  Van  Wyck 
and  those  acting  with  him  did  not  call  upon  Mr.  Thomas  and 
say:  "  Mr.  Thomas,  we  think  you  might  omit  some  of  these  things 
anil  reduce  the  cost."  But  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  put  Mr. 
Thomas  in  a  most  embarr-asslng  position,  at  a  public  meeting, 
before  the  press,  to  intimate  the  excessiveness  of  his  estimates. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  let  that  statement  go  in  along  with  the  news- 
paper's statement.     That  will  do. 

The  Witness — I  request  permission  to  read  that  affidavit  of 
Commissioner  Wright.    It  is  a  true  copy. 

Mr.  Moss — Copy  this  in. 

The  Witness — Mr.  Wright  was  commissioner. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Is  that  in  accordance  with  the  statements  made? 

The  Witness — No;  on  the  contrary.  It  stated  that  they  had 
been  approved  by  Mr.  Post,  and  Mr.  Post  states  he  never  ap- 
proved it. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper  offered  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Moss: 

■•  (Lu})y.)  lion.  Francis  J.  L;intry,  CommissiuntT  of  Cori'L-ctiou, 
JN'ew  York  City.  Dear  Sir. — In  addition  to  what  1  have  already 
written  to  you  touching  upon  the  matter  of  cells,  etc.,  for  the  city 
prison,  I  wish  to  say:  When  I  approved  plans  for  the  city  prison 
buildings  in  February,  1S97,  I  did  so  with  the  distiuct  under- 
standing that  I  was  approving  only  that  jtortion  of  the  work 
which  was  covered  bj'  the  specifications  and  estimates  accom- 
panying said  plans.  To  guard  against  any  possible  misunder- 
>;tanding  relative  to  plans  of  cell  work,  heating,  lighting,  etc.,  I 
personally  visited  the  office  of  Messrs.  "Withers  &  Dickson  in  June, 
1897.  and  notified  them  that  they  were  under  no  circumstances 
to  prepare  plane  of  cells,  etc.,  for  the  city  prison.  In  November, 
1897,  I  approved  the  plans  of  cells,  lighting,  heating,  etc.,  of  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Cook,  regularly  appointed  by  me  to  furnish  plans  and 
specifications  and  to  superintend  that  part  of  the  work.  Mr. 
George  B.  Post,  architect  representing  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  also  api)roved  Mr.  Cooks  plans,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  same  by  his  expert  engineer  and  himself,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Messrs.  Withers  &  Dickson  appeared 
at  his  office  and  attempted  to  establish  their  right  to  furnish  plans 
for  this  part  of  the  work.  Mr.  Post  assured  me  at  this  time  that 
he  had  approved  no  plans  for  cell  work,  heating,  lighting,  etc., 
excepting  those  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Cook,  nor  could  he 
consistently  approve  any  such  plans  until  first  endorsed  by  my 
department.  Mr.  Post  afterwards  appeared  before  the  board  of 
estimate  and  refuted  the  statement  of  Withers  &  Dickson  that 
he  had  approved  their  plans  of  cell  work,  etc.    That  the  cell  plans 
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of  Withers  &  Dickson  were  never  aitpruved  by  any  of  the  depart- 
ments is  positively  established  by  the  fact  that  they  appeared  at 
the  dei»artment  of  correction  in  Jsovember,  1S97  (after  the  ap- 
poiutuieut  of  Mr.  Cook)  with  a  set  of  drawings  which  they  called 
cell  plans  and  asked  for  my  approval  of  same,  a  most  peculiar 
course  it  seems  to  me  five  months  after  I  had  notified  them  to 
make  no  cell  plans,  and  nine  months  after  the  date  which  they 
now  claim  I  had  approved  their  plans  of  cells.  Respectfully 
Yours,  Robert  J.  Wright,  Ex-Commissioner  Correction.  March 
12,  1898.  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.  On  this 
12th  day  of  March  in  the  year  1898,  before  mo  personally  came 
Robert  J.  Wright,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individual  whose  signa- 
ture is  attached  to  the  above  letter,  and  who  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  executed  and  signed  the  same.  George  Gastlin,  Notary 
Public  No.  12,  New  York  County,  New  York." 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  here  a  judgment  search  made  against  Messrs. 
Horgan  &  Slattery  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  IIolTman — For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Moss — For  the  purpose  of  the  information  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  absolutely 
immaterial  and  is  not  under  the  resolution  of  investigation.  I 
submit  that  men  who  are  unfortunate  in  business  are  not  to  be 
subjected  to  an  investigation  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  If  that  is  the  effort.  I  think  the  sooner  the  investi- 
gation is  closed  the  better  for  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  not  directed  against  Messrs.  Slattery  &  Horgan. 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  anything 
against  them;  but  it  bears  upon  the  action  of  city  officers  who 
have  taken  up  these  men  under  these  conditions,  and  have  made 
them,  not  oflficially  but  practically,  the  municipal  architects,  and 
have  used  them  to  do  damage  and  injury  to  the  reputation  of 
architects  whose  standing  is  known  the  country  over.  It  is  a 
circumstance  that  illuminates  the  purjjose  of  this  business  very 
much. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  do  not  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

The  Chairman — We  will  take  that  up  later. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  I  will  have  this  marked  for  identification. 
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The  paper  was  marked  "  For  identification,  Exhibit  A,  August 
1,  1899." 

Mr.  Moss — I  suppose  the  committee  will  make  the  same  ruling 
■with  reference  to  the  examination  upon  supplementary  proceed- 


ings. 


The  Chairman — That  will  take  the  same  course. 


EDWARD  R.  CARROLL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss< 

I  am  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions.  I  have  had 
that  position  since  October  10,  1898.  I  am  a  brother  of  John  F. 
Carroll,  who  was  the  officer  preceding  me.  At  the  time  of  my 
appointment  I  was  in  the  brick  and  cement  business;  masons; 
with  John  P.  Kane  &  Co.  I  was  a  salesman,  simply.  My  name 
was  on  the  door.  I  don't  know  whether  my  name  is  on  the  door 
yet  or  not. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  seen  it  within  a  few  days. 
The  "NMtness — Well,  I  don't  know.     I  had  no  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

Q.  A  commission  on  your  sales?    A.  I  decline  to  say. 

Mr.  Moss — That  cannot  hurt  you. 

The  Witness — No;  I  know  it  don't  hurt  me.  That  is  a  private 
matter.     Mr.  Kane  and  I  had  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  enough.  There  was  an  agreement  between 
Mr.  Kane  and  yourself? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir;  to  work  for  that  firm. 

Q.  At  a  compensation  provided  in  the  agreement?  A.  An  un- 
derstanding between  us;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  compensation  provided  in  the  agreement?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Well,  there  was  nothing  more  than  he  and  I  agreed  be- 
tween ourselves.  The  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  is  $7,500,  and  there  are  other  sources  of  income  there  for 
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the  clerk,  copyiDg  fees,  certifying  fees.  I  dou't  know  what  that 
amounts  to  in  a  ^ear.  I  do  not  know  what  it  amounted  to  under 
my  brother. 

Q.  About  ^5,000  a  year,  Mr.  Carroll  informed  us?  A.  I  don't 
know.  It  might  be  ^5,U00  a  year,  so  far  as  I  know.  That  would 
make  a  total  of  |:12,50U.  Those  copying  fees  are  for  certifying  to 
copies  of  indictments  for  the  district  attorney.  I  have  an  oflQce 
there.  I  am  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  under  the  law  the  indict- 
ments are  deposited  with  me  as  the  clerk  of  the  court.  They  are 
deposited  there  as  the  records  of  the  court.  The  district  attorney 
has  to  prosecute.  He  is  not  entitled  to  the  actual  custody  of  the 
indictment  itself.  I  keep  that.  But  for  the  purposes  of  his  prose- 
cuting I  furnish  him  with  copies  of  those  indictments.  His  clerks 
make  the  copies.  The  indictments  £fre  originally  drawn  by  the 
district  attorney  himself.  The  original  is  sent  to  our  office,  and 
copied  there.  A  clerk  comes  in  and  copies  it  while  it  is  in  my 
custody-.  There  are  sometimes  three  and  sometimes  four  clerks 
who  copy  the  indictments.  A  good  many  of  the  indictments  are 
typewritten;  but  in  the  majority  of  them  all  the  main  facts  are 
printed.  The  main  facts  are  on  printed  blanks,  and  the  writing 
is  simply  filling  in  the  facts  of  the  case.  Then,  when  they  have 
copied  the  indictments,  I  certify  to  them.  I  compare  them.  I  go 
over  them  as  well  as  I  can  myself,  personally;  all  I  can.  I  read 
all  I  can  every  day.  I  look  over  the  main  facts.  I  do  not  have 
any  one  to  help  me  do  that;  not  at  all.  That  is  my  private  matter. 
That  is  what  I  get  my  private  fee  for.  I  look  upon  that  certifying 
fee  of  about  §;o,000  as  a  perquisite,  and  being  a  perquisite  I  feel 
that  I  should  do  that  work  myself.  If  I  had  to  employ  anybody 
else  to  do  it,  I  think  he  would  have  to  be  my  private  employee. 
I  look  over  all  of  them ;  that  is,  as  I  say,  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  great  many  of  them,  if  it  takes  three  or 
four  clei-ks  to  be  copying  them?  A.  I  can  read  quicker  thau  they 
can  copy. 

Q.  To  be  sure;  but  you  have  not  only  got  to  read,  but  you  have 
got  to  compare;  and  there  must  be  a  great  many  of  them,  because 
a  large  portion  of  the  indictment  is  printed,  and  all  the  rest  is 
filling  up  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  takes  three  or  four  clerks  to  do  that,  there  must  be  a 
great  many  of  them.  If  you  yourself  personally  are  making  these 
comparisons  daily,  and  collecting  your  fees  for  them,  how  do  you 
find  lime  to  do  the  other  business  of  the  clerk's  office.  A.  I  have 
a  force  of  clerks  in  the  office. 
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Q.  And  they  attend  to  the  detail  business  of  the  office,  leavin;:: 
you  free  to  transact  this  business?  A.  Xo,  not  all.  I  do  all  I 
can  there  besides.  Some  days  we  don't  have  any  indictments  at 
all.  Those  days  when  I  do  not  have  any  indictments  to  copy — it 
is  none  of  my  business  what  these  three  or  four  clerks  in  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  are  doing.  I  think  those  three  or  four  men 
are  a  fair  number  to  be  employed  at  that  work.  The  number  of 
indictments  and  the  volume  of  work  is  enough  for  that.  You  see 
they  have  to  write  them,  and  we  have  to  go  over  them,  and  then 
I  send  them  up  stairs.  I  don't  have  to  look  over  the  printed  mat- 
ter. I  am  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  a  folio.  That  folio  in- 
cludes the  printed  matter,  so  that  I  get  my  eight  cents  a  folio  for 
the  printed  matter  which  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and.  as 
I  have  said,  I  do  Lot  have  to  look  at  the  printed  matter,  because 
that  is  always  the  same.  That  is  exactly  what  my  brother  was 
getting  while  he  was  there.  I  simply  continue  the  custom.  The 
city  furnishes  those  blanks;  the  city  prints  them  and  pays  for 
them;  so  that  originally  they  are  printed  and  paid  for  by  the  city. 
I  get  my  fee  for  looking  at  them  and  certifying  to  them. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

The  number  of  folios  vary  in  an  indictment.  It  is  jtist  the  facf  s 
in  the  case;  they  don't  average.  You  can't  tell  how  many  folios 
on  a  page.  You  see.  you  don't  know  how  much  is  tilled  in  in  an 
indictment.     Each  indictment  would  have  ten  folios. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

It  takes  some  time  to  count  these  words  as  well.  I  do  not  have 
to  count  the  words  in  an  indictment  to  know  how  many  hundred 
words  there  are.  The  bill  is  made  out  by  the  district  attorney.  I 
criticise  the  bill.  There  is  an  allowance  made  by  the  district  at- 
torney. He  pays  me  from  his  contingent  fund,  or  from  the 
amount  that  is  allowed  for  certifying  copies*.  I  take  his  figures, 
whatever  he  makes  them.  I  do  not  count  them.  I  do  not  have  to 
count  or  estimate  the  number  of  words.  I  have  that  for  him  to 
do. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  am  paid  by  the  district  attorney  for  certifying  them.  I  get 
eight  cents  a  folio  for  certifying. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Tliat  (lues  not  incliuk'  any  responsibility  for  copying,  or  any 
responsibility  for  providing  the  materials.  Tlie  last  time  I  had 
any  business  transaction  with  John  P.  Kane  &  Company  was  last 
October.  I  have  had  no  transactions  with  them  since,  uf  any 
kind.  I  have  been  in  the  office  since  then  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen 
times  finishing  up  old  matters;  that  is  all.  Prior  to  October  I 
sold  for  John  P.  Kane  cement  and  other  building  material  all  over 
the  city;  lime  and  cement.  I  sold  to  the  city  departments.  I 
went  there  to  see  them.  I  sold  to  the  dock  department.  As  to 
the  health  department,  I  don't  remember.  I  sold  to  the  water 
supply  department.  I  went  with  John  P.  Kane  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1898.  I  was  taken  sick  March  10  of  last  year,  and  was  in 
bed  about  ten  weeks  or  so,  and  got  back  about  the  15th  of  August, 
and  stayed  until  the  10th  of  October,  so  that  my  experience  with 
them  was  only  slight.  While  I  was  with  them  I  spent  some  time 
in  >^oIiciting  orders  of  the  city  departments,  quite  properly.  Be- 
dsides the  departments  named,  also  the  department  of  corrections 
and  of  charities.  I  don't  know  whether  we  sold  any  to  the  chari- 
ties or  not.  I  guess  that  is  all  the  departments  to  which  I  sold. 
I  was  not  with  them  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1898.  My  busi- 
ness then  was  a  clerk  in  the  surrogate's  office,  recording  clerk.  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  lime  and  cement  business  at  that 
time.  I  had  had  no  experience  in  it.  \\'heu  I  started  out  for 
John  P.  Kane  «fc  Company  I  had  had  no  particular  preparation 
for  that  work;  only  a  desire  to  go  into  business.  I  think  Mr.  Kane 
first  proposed  my  going  into  John  P.  Kane  &  Company.  I  did  not 
consult  with  members  of  my  family  about  it.  I  don't  think  I 
talked  with  my  brother  John  about  it.  There  is  no  relation  be- 
tween Mr.  Kane  and  mv  familv  bv  marriage  or  otherwise.  I  had 
an  uncle  married  a  ^liss  Kane.  He  has  been  dead  thirty  years,  I 
|?uess.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  Kane.  I  knew  Mr.  Kane 
when  he  proposed  this  thing  to  me;  knew  him  all  my  life.  I  knew 
liim  as  a  neighbor.  That  acquaintance  was  ecjually  strong  with 
iny  brother  as  with  myself;  neighbors  and  friends  for  years. 

Q.  So  when  the  new  government  went  into  operation  on  the 
Isi  of  January,  1898,  your  brother  became,  as  he  has  tefitified, 
~Mv.  r'rokei's  lieutenant  or  deputy,  and  this  offer  was  made  to  you, 
or  this  proposition  was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Kane,  that  you  should 
'enter  into  business  relations  with  him  as  a  salesman?  A.  Well, 
i  was  talking  about  going  into  business. 
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Q.  And  the  amount  of  compensation,  and  the  way  that  com- 
pensation was  paid,  you  think  you  would  like  to  be  excused  fioui 
answering?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  has  charged  for  the 
certification  of  all  documents,  I  don't  know  for  how  long.  It 
has  been  done  right  along,  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  Moss — One  moment.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  only  two  or  three  years  that  the  clerk  of  the  Couit  of 
General  Sessions  has  assumed  the  control  of  the  indictments?  A. 
Well,  he 

Mr.  Hoffman — That  is  by  special  act  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Moss — I  know  how  it  was  done.  There  may  have  been  an 
act  of  legislature  passed,  but  before  that  act  was  passed  the  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  discovered  his  right  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  indictments,  and  he  took  them.  I  remember  the  dis- 
cussion very  well. 

The  Witness — That  I  don't  know  anvthing  about. 


*e> 


At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  Part  IX^ 
Supreme  Court,  county  courthouse,  New  York.  August  2,  1890,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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New  York,  August  2,  1S99. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjourumeut,  in  Part  IX,  Supreme 
Court,  courthouse. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  and  Messrs,  Fallows,  Costello 
and  Holl'man,  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moss — In  connection  with  the  testimony  relating  to  Hor- 
gan  &  Slatterv  I  wish  to  read  these  entries  from  the  "  City 
Record,"  which  were  not  at  hand  yesterday: 

"  City  Record  ''  of  July  3,  1899,  minutes  of  the  fire  department, 
communication  received  from  Horgan  &  Slattery,  architects,  ac- 
cepting appointment  as  architects  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  proposed  new  apparatus  house  on  Thirty-third  street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  and  also  in  Seventy-seventh 
street,  between  Amsterdam  avenue  and  the  Boulevard,  and  at  the 
same  meeting,  the  meeting  of  June  oth,  communication  from  Hor- 
gan &  Slattery,  architects,  acknowledging  receipt  of  notification 
of  appointment  as  architects  for  erection  of  the  new  apparatus 
house  at  Nos.  10  and  12  Chambers  street,  borough  of  Manhattan, 
and  also  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Prospect  avenue  and  Kelly 
street,  borough  of  the  Bronx. 

From  the  '^  City  Record,"  January  31,  1899,  proposals  published 
by  the  department  of  public  charities,  for  the  material  and  work 
required  for  mason,  iron,  carpenter,  roofing,  painting  and  electric 
work,  hand  elevator,  plumbing,  water  supply,  gasfitting.  heating, 
steamfitting,  alterations  and  repairs  necessary  to  the  insane  pa- 
vilion at  Bellevue  Hospital,  Twenty-sixth  to  Twenty-eighth 
streets;  the  form  of  the  contract,  including  specifications  and 
showing  manner  of  payment,  can  be  obtained  and  plans  seen  at 
thf  office  of  Horgan  &  Slatterj^,  architects,  Xo.  1  Mndison  avenue; 
signed  by  the  commissioners.  Also  in  same  issue,  proposals  for 
work  required  for  new  plumbing  in  doctors'  bathroom,  Bellevue 
Hospital;  reference  to  same  architects, 

"  City  Record  "  of  May  6,  1899,  proposals  for  material  and  work 
required  for  plumbing  and  drainage  in  new  city  prison;  reference 
to  same  architects. 
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'•  City  Record  "  of  June  7,  1S99,  department  of  public  charities, 
proposals  for  materials  and  work  required  for  new  tile  sewers  to 
be  laid  in  the  grounds  of  Bellevue  Hospital;  reference  to  same 
architects  for  the  tile  sewers. 


WILLIAM  BEARD,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn  and 
-examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

1  am  a  member  or  connected  ^^ilh  iLc  William  II.  Lu-ard 
Dredging  Company.  That  company  is  engaged  in  dredging  work 
in  the  New  York  harbor  and  rivers  around.  I  have  done  dredging 
for  the  city  of  New  York.  I  am  not  doing  any  now.  I  am  dredg- 
ing for  private  persons.  I  am  doing  dredging  now  in  Erie  basin, 
Brooklyn;  nowhere  elefe.  I  am  getting  22  cents  a  yard  for  one 
contract;  I  am  getting  forty  tive  hundred  dollars,  lump  sum,  on 
another  contract,  and  the  other — there  are  three  contracts — the 
other  price  is  not  fixed  because-  I  am  working  for  myself;  that  is, 
for  the  estate  of  AVilliam  Beard,  of  which  I  am  the  trustee.  This 
<?ontract  at  22  cents  a  yard  is  the  usual  price  for  private  dredg- 
ing; it  is  for  the  class  of  work  I  am  doing.  That  kind  of  work  is 
preparing  fur  the  balance  of  the  secondary  dry  docks,  to  make 
thirty  feet  of  water.  That  is  deeper  than  usual.  That  does  not 
especially  increase  the  price.  The  ruling  price  for  dredging  in 
the  waters  of  the  river  around  docks,  there  are  so  many  condi- 
tions, it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  should  say  a  fair  price  for  dredg- 
ing mud  under  favorable  conditions  is  10  cents;  hard  material  is 
more  expensive.  I  have  been  doing  work  for  the  Brooklyn  Ware- 
house Company.  That  is  not  the  company  I  spoke  of  at  the  Erie 
basin.  The  prices  for  that  company  were  12  cents  for  mud  and 
21  cents  for  hard  material,  with  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.  I  have 
had  no  other  contracts  at  12  cents  or  less.  I  never  have  done  any 
work  for  less  than  12  cents,  and  never  have  done  any  work  at 
12  cents  except  that. 


WILLIAM  H.  SAY'RE,  JR..  called  as  a   witness,   being   duly 
sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  the  superintendent  of  the  International  Dredging  Com- 
pany, engaged  in  dredging  work  in  the  harbors  and  a^bout  the 
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rivers.  I  am  uuw  doiug  some  work  for  the  Bush  Company,  Forty- 
second  street,  South  Brooklyn.  1  am  receiving  15  cenls  per  cubic 
j-ard  for  that.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  done  some  work  up 
around  City  Island,  general  work;  we  have  a.  contract  on  the  East 
river  with  the  department  of  docks.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in 
January  that  work  was  let.  We  received  from  the  department  of 
docks  12:[  cents  per  yard.  That  work  was  done  on  the  East 
river;  continuous  contract,  done  wherever  they  order  it  done. 
We  did  considerable  work  under  that  contract,  about  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  dollars.  We  received  per  yard  at  City  Island 
40  cents  and  50  cents.  Work  when  put  ashore  we  got  50  cents 
a  yard  for;  when  we  dumped  at  sea  we  got  40  cents.  We  got  40 
cents  there  when  we  onl}-  got  12  or  15  cents  here  because  it  was 
hard  material,  and  a  hard  place  to  work;  difficult  conditions  to 
overcome. 


CHANLER  H.  LOOMIS,  sworn  as  a  witness,  examined  by  Mr. 
Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Dredging  Company  That 
company  has  been  doing  dredging  for  some  time  in  the  harbor  and 
river.  I  am  at  work  in  the  navy-yard  now'.  We  are  receiving 
16.7  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  last  work  I  done  previous  to  that 
I  worked  for  the  department  of  docks,  I  think.  We  got  from  the 
department  of  docks,  I  think,  seventeen  and  three-quarters.  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredging  Company. 
I  may  have  bid  with  them;  not  in  connection  with  them  at  all;  in 
competition  with  them.  I  have  never  had  any  understanding 
with  them;  not  as  regards  prices;  no  understanding  as  regards 
the  work.  We  help  each  other  out  sometimes  on  pieces  of  work 
vhen  we  get  behind,  but  no  understanding  as  regards  the  making 
of  prices.  About  the  harbor  in  the  past  year  I  have  done  some 
private  work  at  different  times.  I  can't  just  recall  them  now; 
small  jobs.  I  should  think  the  average  price  would  be  about  Id 
cents  per  yard. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hofifman: 

The  price  varies  according  to  the  conditions  and  material — the 
facilities  for  getting  in  and  doing  a  piece  of  work.  Oftentimes 
we  are  cramped  for  room.     We  take  a  contract  and  they  may 
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Bpecify  certain  piers  to  go  in  to  and  certain  slips,  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  it.  This  bidding  done  for  work  under  the 
dock  department,  is  done  by  public  bidding.  I  have  submitted 
my  bids  on  different  occasions;  twenty,  and  more,  too;  I  don't 
know  how  many — done  it  for  years.  I  haye  just  said  I  have 
worked  in  connection  with  the  Interstate  Company  at  a  less  price. 
I  think  it  was  twelve  and  a  quarter  or  twelve  something;  that  was 
on  the  East  River;  within,  probably,  four  or  five  months;  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  East  River,  small  jobs;  done  under  a  contract 
of  the  Interstate  Company  with  the  dejiartment  of  docks;  we  did 
the  work  at  12J  cents.  I  did  that  to  help  them  out,  th"y  having 
no  machinery  at  present  where  they  could  get  them.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  were  receiviug.  I  did  not  do  all  tin-  work;  just 
a  small  i)ortion,  until  they  could  get  their  machinery  ready.  I 
guesfs  nobody  else  did  the  work  for  them.  I  have  no  other  ar- 
rangement with  the  Interstate  Company  than  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned. 


RALPH  G.  PACKARD,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  bv  Mr.  !Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  the  president  of  the  R.  0.  Packard  Company,  and  also  en- 
gaged individually.  I  have  done  dredging  work  about  the  harbor 
lecently.  I  am  doing  some  now  at  the  navy-yard.  I  have  a  con- 
tract 6f  half  a  million  yards  and  upwards  at  1G.7  cents.  It  is 
!l?100,000.  I  have  a  contract  on  the  Shrew.sbury  river  at  27|  cents. 
There  are  peculiar  conditions  to  make  it  more  difficult  than  at  the 
navy-yard.  The  river  is  one  that  shoals  considerable,  and  you 
are  apt  to  run  aground.  I  am  doing  work  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass., 
at  ^'2.2Z.  I  also  had  one  contract  with  the  citv  this  year.  That 
was  in  front  of  Rutgers  street.  I  had  that  contract  with  the  city 
individually.  That  was  18  cents  for  mud  and  a  dollar  for  crib- 
bing. The  dredging  about  the  docks  of  the  city,  for  which  I  re- 
ceived 18  cents,  was  more  difficult  than  the  dredging  about  the 
docks  at  the  navy-yard.  The  quantity  I  could  get  at  Rutgers  street 
wouldn't  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  navy-yard.  It  was  a  small 
contract.  I  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  Morris  &  Cummings 
Company.  I  know  Mr.  James  G.  Leary,  the  parent  of  the  con- 
cern; not  as  long  as  I  have  Morris  &  Cummings,  though.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  firm  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  interests  are  cen- 
133 
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tcied  iu  the  Leary  family.  The  president  is  George  Leary,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  in  the  city. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  understanding  wiih  the  Morris  &  Cum- 
luiugs  Company  with  reference  to  business,  either  you  or  your 
firm?  A.  If  you  mean  city  work,  I  should  say  no.  Outside  of 
that  I  have.  I  joined  with  them  in  doing  large  works,  where 
there  are  many  machines  massed  together;  specifications  for  large 
.works  nowadays  are  such  that  no  one  company  can  handle  them. 
I  have  been  aware  of  an  understanding  existing  between  various 
dredging  companies  concerning  their  business.  There  have  been 
understandings  for  thirty-five  years,  either  temporary  or*  more  or 
less  permanent.  That  has  been  well  understood  for  some  time. 
It  is  well  understood  in  the  dredging  business  that  such  arrange- 
ments exist  now.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  effect  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  those  who  are  in  it  do  not  bid  against  each 
other  too  hard  on  certain  classes  of  work.  The  intention,  the 
theory  of  the  understanding  and  arrangements  are  to  get  good 
prices.  It  has  been  a  lamentable  failure,  as  I  will  illustrate:  The 
government  has  let  within  100  miles  say  from  New  York  a  series 
of  large  contracts — I  mean  the  United  States  government — and 
these  contracts,  if  carried  out  by  the  people  who  now  have  ob- 
tained them,  will  result  in  a  loss  of  about  five  million  of  dollars  to 
the  contractors;  in  other  words,  the  government  work  recently 
has  gone  at  about  50  per  cent  of  its  cost.  In  the  case  of  govern- 
ment contracts  it  has  not  been  a  success.  It  has  not  been  in  any 
part.  It  is  continued,  I  suppose  because  from  time  to  time  we 
will  hope  to  get  something  better.  I  have  myself  been  party  to 
such  an  arrangement  outside  of  the  city  contracts.  That  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  specifications.  I  have  accepted  city  contracts.  I 
don't  go  into  any  such  arrangement  on  the  city  work.  The  rea- 
son that  I  kept  out  of  it  on  city  contracts  is  that  the  specifications 
contain  a  provision  against  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  understood  in  the  dredging  trade  or  occupation,  or 
profession — I  think  it  might  almost  be  called  a  profession — isn't 
it  understood  that  there  are  such  arrangements  even  now  with 
reference  to  city  work?  Isn't  that  a  matter  of  general  rumor,  or 
^'eneral  understanding  in  the  trade?  A.  I  couldn't  say  it  was. 
We  hear  all  sorts  of  reports.  I  don't  know  but  there  are  reports 
to  that  effect.     I  give  very  little  attention  to  city  work. 

Q.  If  there  is  such  an  understanding,  the  result  of  tliat  would 
Ite,  or  the  effect  of  it  would  be,  that  some  persons  having  facilities 
for  doing  work  would  refrain  from  bidding  against  others,  so  that 
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-a  good  price  could  be  obtained  by  those  wbo  got  the  contract?    A. 
That  is  the  theory. 

(2.  And  then,  if  a  person  gets  a  contract  because  others  refrain 
from  bidding,  then^  of  course,  there  must  be  some  compensation, 
some  understanding,  some  trade  arrangement  or  something,  to 
help  out  those  who  do  not  bid;  that  is  the  theory  of  it,  isn't  it? 
A.  Not  necessarily,  at  all.  A  man  might  not  be  helped  out.  A 
man's  bid  might  not  be  profitable.  That  is  a  matter  of  common 
occurrence  now.  The  business  is  not  profitable.  I  am  f25,000 
behind  in  five  rears'  business  without  any  money  withdrawn  for 
my  personal  expenses. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  the  combination?  A.  I  have  been 
friendly.     I  have  not  been  in  the  combination  for  citv  contracts. 

Q.  Who  are  in  that  combination?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there 
is  any.  I  can't  give  you  positive  facts.  I  haven't  sutticient 
knowledge.  I  don't  hesitate  because  I  have  not  the  absolute  proof 
to  give  here  as  to  specific  cases.  I  don't  say  that  there  is  a  com- 
bination on  cltv  contracts.  I  don't  know  that  there  is.  They 
sometimes  combine  and  divide  up  the  work.  That  is  a  common 
thing  in  every  period,  of  the  business.  The  theory  of  that  and  the 
result  of  it,  if  it  is  successful,  is  to  make  the  price  obtained  larger 
than  it  otherwis^e  would  be. 

Q.  And  that  is  why  there  is  in  the  specifications  of  the  depart- 
ment this  clause  which  I  road  here:  "Bidders  are  required  to 
state  in  their  estimates  their  names  and  place  of  residence,  the 
names  of  all  persons  interc^sted  therein,  and  If  no  other  person  be 
so  interested  the  estimate  shall  distinctly  state  the  fact;  also  that 
the  estimate  is  made  without  any  consultation,  connected  or 
agreement  with,  and  the  amount  thereof  has  not  been  disclosed 
to  any  other  person  or  persons,  making  an  estimate  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  not  higher  than  the  lowest  regular  market  price 
for  the  same  kind  of  labor,  or  material,  and  is,  and  in  all  respects, 
fair  and  without  collusion  or  fraud.  That  no  combination  or  plot 
exists  of  which  the  bidder  is  a  member,  or  in  which  the  bidder  is 
directly  or  indirectly  interested,  or  of  which  the  bidder  has  knowl- 
edge either  personal  or  otherwise,  to  bid  a  certain  price,  or  not 
less  than  a  certain  price  for  said  labor  or  material,  or  to  keep 
others  from  bidding  thereon;  and  also  that  no  member  of  the 
municipal  assembly,  head  of  a  department,  chief  of  a  bureau,  dep- 
uty thereof,  clerk  therein^  or  any  other  officer  or  employee,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  any  of  its  departments,  is  directly  or  in- 
>directly  interested  in  this  estimate  or  in  its  supplies  or  work  to 
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which  it  rehites  or  any  portion  of  the  profits  thereof,  and  has  not 
been  given,  offered  or  promised,  either  directl}'  or  indirectly  any- 
pecuniary  or  other  consideration  bj'  the  bidder  or  any  one  in  his 
behalf  with  a  yiew  to  influencing  the  action  or  judgment  of  such 
ofiQcer  or  employee  in  this  or  any  other  transaction  heretofore  h:id 
with  this  department.  Which  estimate  must  be  verified  by  the 
oath,  in  writing,  of  the  party  making  the  estimate,  that  the  esii- 
mate,  that  the  several  matters  stated  therein  are  in  all  respects 
true;  when  more  than  one  person  is  interested  it  is  requisite  that 
the  verification  be  made  and  subscribed  to  by  all  the  parties  inter- 
ested." 

The  Witness — I  am  familiar  with  that  provision  of  the  New 
York  city  contract.  I  have  absolutely  no  understanding,  and  have 
had  none,  with  the  Morris  «&  Cummings  people,  or  any  other,  re- 
garding city  contracts. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  have  not  bid  on  city  work  except  for  this  one  little  contract; 
haven't  had  any  work  for  three  years,  or  about  that.  I  will  illus- 
trate  why  I  do  not  bid  on  city  work.  The  present  East  River 
contracts  are  over  a  large  and  more  or  less  indefinite  area.  There 
is  a  maximum  of  depth  of  thirty-five  feet  required.  Ko  one  knows 
where  the  quantity,  say  two  hundred  thousand  yards,  will  be 
taken  from.  No  one  knows  what  the  depth  required  will  be,  and 
there  are  differences  of  500  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  different 
materials  and  different  locations,  so  any  one  in  bidding  on  an 
uncertain  quantity  of  that  kind  is  practically  making  a  definite 
price  for  an  indefinite  thing. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
I  am  .speaking  of  dredging. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman : 

All  the  bidding  I  have  done  was  done  by  sending  in  a  sealed  bid 
under  the  rules  of  the  department.  I  think  there  is  an  occasional 
treasurer's  order,  but  usually  by  public  bid.  The  proposals  for 
bids  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

That  statement  docs  not  apply  to  the  North  River  also;  not 
to  the  same  extent.    The  North  River  is  better  usually,  because 
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of  being  larger  quantities  in  a  place,  and  the  material  is  some- 
what better,  and  the  tide  is  less  swift,  and  the  circumstances  more 
favorable.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  made  a  bid  for  East 
River  work. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  think  the  specifications  for  the  East  River  work  could  be 
made  more  definite.  I  don't  know  that  the  result  of  that  would 
be  better  for  the  city  and  better  for  the  contractor.  There  is 
work  in  the  East  River  worth  anywhere  from  one  to  two  dollars 
a  yard,  and  if  that  was  the  kind  of  work  the  department  wanted 
done,  they  would  have  to  pay  it  probably.  People  generally  are 
working  at  cost  or  below  at  the  present  time.  They  continue  to 
work  when  they  are  losing  money,  keeping  up  the  organization 
in  the  expectation  of  some  time  making  some  money.  ^Ye  ought 
to  get  into  an  organization  that  does.  For  the  last  five  years  my 
business  has  been  my  amu.sement  only.  I  have  paid  for  it  as  I 
would  pay  for  other  amusements;  I  paid  §25,000  for  the  last  five 
vears'  amusement  and  lived  off  mvself. 


CHARLES  DU  BOISE,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  engaged  in  the  dredging  business.  I  havt-  had  contracts 
in  the  waters  uf  the  New  York  harbors  and  rivers;  a  few  dock 
contracts.  I  am  n(»\v  working  in  Ilobokeu  for  a  railroad  com- 
pany. I  decline  to  say  how  much  a  yard  I  am  getting  for  that. 
I  decline  to  say  whether  I  am  getting  more  than  10  cents  a  yard 
for  it.  That  is  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 
I  decline  to  sav  whether  I  am  getting  S  cents  a  vard  for  that.  I 
think  it  is  private  business.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment; not  in  anyway  connected  with  it,  nor  engaged  in  any 
of  the  illegal  occupations  that  you  have  been  investigating. 
My  business  is  entirely  legal.  The  last  contract  with  the  city, 
a  small  one,  was  a  contract  on  the  Harlem  river.  I  got 
for  that  19.9  cents.  That  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  business,  according  to  your 
figures.  I  had  that  contract  myself.  I  have  done  work  in 
the  rivers,  either  North  or  East  River,  under  someone  else's  con- 
tract within  the  last  two  years.  I  did  some  work  for  Ross  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Eleventh  street.    Ross  was  the  city  contractor. 
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I  did  not  do  all  that  work  for  Ross;  a  little  of  it  only.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  did  anj'  of  it  himself.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  were  other  persons  working  at  it  for  him  as  well  as  I;  1  re- 
ceived for  that  18  cents.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Morris  & 
Cummings  Company.  I  know  of  such  a  company.  I  know  Mr. 
Leary,  president,  and  his  father,  James  D.  Leary,  the  principal 
stockholder.  My  last  contract  upon  city  work,  I  think,  was  within 
two  years;  the  Harlem  river  contract.  Excepting  that,  I  don't 
remember  that  I  have,  I  don't  think  I  have,  bid  on  any  city  work. 
I  and  my  father  have  been  in  the  dredging  business  over  twenty 
years.  I  have  complete  facilities  for  that  kind  of  work  for  a  lim- 
ited amount.  So  far  as  it  goes,  my  facilities  are  complete.  I  have 
not  bid  for  city  work,  because  it  is  not  as  desirable  as  private 
work,  and  we  have  a  large  clientage  of  private  peojjle.  I  have 
never  had  an  understanding  with  the  Morris  &  Cummings  people 
that  I  would  not  bid,  no  understanding  of  any  kind.  I  have  had 
no  conversation  with  any  one  in  the  Morris  &  Cummings  Com- 
pany about  bidding.  I  may  have  talked  with  someone  in  Morriis^ 
&  Cummings  about  business  matters;  I  don't  remember  the  nature 
of  it.  I  talked,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Petz.  I  don't  know  whether  Mr. 
Petz  is  the  practical  man  of  that  company.  I  don't  remember 
that  conversation.    It  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  And  were  you  not  doing  city  work  prior  to  that  time?  A. 
We  have  done  city  work  occasionally  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  But  after  that  conversation  you  did  not  do  as  much  as  you 
did  before?    A.  I  don't  know  as  that  made  any  difference. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  after  that  conversation  you  did  not  do  a» 
much  city  work  as  you  did  before?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  dif- 
ference, if  any, 

Q.  You  have  had  only  one  city  contract  in  two  years?  A.  That 
is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  And  you  had  more  than  one  city  contract  in  the  two  year* 
before  that,  didn't  you?    A.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  can  find  that  out,  can't  you?    A.  I  can. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  look  up  your  books,  and  we  will  sefr 
you  again  about  that;  let  us  find  out  how  many  city  contracts  you 
had  in  the  two  years  preceding,  that  is  four  years  from  now?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 


■'J 


Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

This  work  for  Mr.  Ross   was   done   in    the   vicinity   of   West 
Eleventh  street  within  a  couple  of  months  on  some  contract  he 
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had  with  the  department  of  docks.  I  do  not  know  what  the  num- 
ber of  the  dock  was.  I  did  there  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  30,000  yards.  I  don't  remember  how  much  the  w^hole  contract 
involved.  I  never  saw  the  contract.  I  did  not  myself  bid  on  that 
work.  I  did  not  have  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Ross  that  I  was 
not  to  bid  on  that  work.  I  did  not  have  any  talk  with  him  about 
it.  I  can't  say  how  he  came  to  employ  me.  I  don't  know.  It 
wasn't  in  pursuance  of  an  understanding  that  was  had  that  if  I 
did  not  bid  I  was  to  get  the  work  from  him.  That  is  the  last  work 
I  did  for  the  city.     I  got  18  cents  a  yard  for  that.     It  was  mud. 

Q.  And  yet  you  think  that  that  was  not  as  profitable  as  doing 
private  work  at  8  cents  a  yard?  A.  I  didn't  say  anything  about 
that.  I  did  say  it  was  not  as  desirable  as  doing  work  for  private 
parties.  It  is  more  difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  handle.  The  special  ad- 
vantage in  this  work  in  Hoboken  is  it  is  a  large  contract,  easy  to 
get  at,  prompt  pay.  Prompt  pay  is  one  consideration.  That  does 
not  especially  affect  my  refraining  from  bidding  for  city  work. 
That  would  not  enter  into  the  consideration.  I  have  not  been  paid 
for  all  work  I  have  done  for  the  city.  The  city  owes  me  for  work  I 
have  done.  Ask  the  comy)troller  why  I  was  not  paid.  I  never 
asked  for  any  reason.  That  work  was  the  ITarlcm  river  contract. 
I  finished  it  up  about  two  months  ago,  I  think.  I  have  not  asked 
for  my  money.  I  sent  my  clerk  up  there  to  see  if  it  was  ready.  It 
was  due  under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Examined  by  ^Ir.  Hoffman: 

I  don't  remember  of  any  dredging  for  any  other  company  other 
than  the  work  done  for  Mr.  Ross  that  you  have  referred  to  here 
that  my  company  did.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  price  for 
dredging  per  yard;  not  that  I  know  of.  Each  contract  depends 
ui)on  the  conditions  of  the  particular  case.  Each  case  stands  on 
its  own  ground.  There  are  a  good  many  dredging  companies  in 
the  city  of  New  York;  I  should  say  twelve  or  fifteen. 


CHARLES  F.  MURPHY,  recalled,  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Since  the  first  of  January,  1898,  I  believe  there  has  been  con- 
siderable dredging  done  for  our  department  by  the  Morris  «&  Cum- 
mings  Dredging  Company  without  competition.     Under  the  sub- 
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poena  I  have  produced  a  list  of  these  jobs  of  dredging  that  have 
been  done  by  that  company  without  contract,  or  at  least  without 
public  letting. 

Q.  I  will  read  from  your  statement  on  this  line:  ''Dredging 
under  treasurer's  orders  issued  to  the  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredg- 
ing Company  since  January  1,  1S98.  Date  of  order  April  11,  189S; 
north  of  bridge  towers,  Brooklyn;  price  per  cubic  yard,  30  cents; 
amount  paid,  .^102.90.  Second  item,  September  23,  1898:  West 
Eleventh  street.  North  River,  20  cents  per  cubic  yard,  .*=ol.40. 
December  19,  1898:  Pier  (old)  57,  North  River,  §1  per  cubic  yard, 
1832.  Fourth  item,  February  17,  1899:  Watts  street  section, 
North  River,  95  cents,  and  17^  cents,  §4,469.25.  Next  item,  March 

7,  1899:  Pier  (new)  1,  North  River;  31  cents  per  cubic  yard,  §2,- 
506.49.  Next  item,  March  8,  1899,  Division  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
17.8  cents,  §845.14.  The  next  item  is  March  21,  1899:  Foot 
Forty-third  street,  Brooklyn;  18  cents,  $568.50.     Next  item,  April 

8,  1899:  Pier  (new)  1,  North  River;  31  cents,  §354.95;  May  1,  1890: 
Riker's  Island;  35  cents,  §760.38.  Next  item.  May  17,  1899:  Gold 
street,  Brooklyn,  at  20  cents,  $397.40.  Next  item,  June  30,  1890: 
Between  West  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  streets.  North  River, 
at  12  cents,  §3,839.64 

The  Chairman — Was  all  this  work  done  on  treasurer's  orders? 

Mr.  Moss — On  treasurer's  orders.  July  10,  1899:  West  Forty- 
third  street,  North  River,  at  12  cents,  §906.48.  July  13,  1899: 
North  of  Pier  (new)  39,  North  River;  IS  cents,  §2,557.26.  July  V-), 
1899:  South  of  Pier  (new)  45,  North  River,  at  40  cents;  no  pay- 
ment; that  is,  the  payment  has  not  been  ordered  yet.  July  19, 
1899:  East  of  Pier  fold)  42,  East  River;  no  payment.  July  19, 
1899:  Between  Piers  (new)  39  and  40,  North  River;  no  payment. 
July  28,  1899:  Bloomfield  street.  North  River,  at  $1.18;  no  pay- 
ment. 

The  Witness — In  these  four  items  with  no'  payment  I  really 
can't  tell  just  now  what  is  the  extent  of  that  work  without  the 
vouchers.  I  don't  keep  it  in  my  head.  Neither  I  as  treasurer, 
nor  the  secertarv  liere,  can  tell  vou  anvthing  about  the  extent  of 
those  four  matters  now.  We  can  get  it  in  the  oflice.  The  Morris 
&  Cummings  Company  have  received  all  of  these  treasurer's 
orders.  That  means  that  these  gentlemen  did  not  bid  competi- 
tively on  these  works.  These  were  works  which  we  -  ordered 
without  competition,  and  direr-ted  Morris  &  Cummings  to  do  the 
work.  ^Ve  had  a  contract  for  each  one  of  these  items;  always; 
that  is  a  figure. 
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Mr.  Moss — Where  are  the  contracts  for  these  matters — seven- 
teen matters?  (Papers  produced  by  secretary.)  Now,  I  will  take 
this  as  a  sample:  "Dejjartment  of  Docks,  New  York  10th,  May, 
1809.  Please  furnish  and  deliver  at  pier,  foot  of  Gold  street, 
borough  of  Brooklyn,  necessary  dredge,  scows,  labor,  etc.,  to  ex- 
cavate and  remove  mud,  etc.,  from  under  and  in  front  of  the 
dumping  boards  on  both  sides  of  the  above  named  pier,  to  a  depth 
of  15  feet  below  mean  low  water,  and  dispose  of  all  excavated 
material  in  accordance  with  law.  Estimated  quantity,  1,S0U 
cubic  yards,  more  or  less.  Estimated  cost,  20  cents  per  cubic 
yards.  Total  estimated  cost  ?3G0.  This  is  approved  by  the  en- 
gineer in  chief,  and  approved  by  yourself  as  treasurer.  To  that 
is  attached  this  letter:  **  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredging  Company, 
17  State  street,  New  York,  May  16, 1899.  Hon.  Charles  F.  Murphy, 
treasurer.  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  Pier  A,  North  River. 
Dear  Sir:  We  will  do  the  dredging  in  front  of  the  dumping  board 
pier,  foot  of  Gold  street,  Brooklyn,  in  accordance  with  your  letter 
of  May  1.5,  1S99,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard,  measured  in  scows. 
Awaiting  your  convenience,  yours  very  respectfully,  G  org  •  Learv, 
president."  Then  follows  an  order  from  you  to  do  the  work.  At- 
tached to  that  is  a  statement  of  the  company  showing  that  they 
dredged  1,987  cubic  yards.  You  had  estimated  it  at  1,800.  Their 
statement  shows  1,987  yards,  and  is  figured  out;  then  follows  the 
treasurer's  order,  or  rather  a  bill,  dredging  at  Gold  street,  1,987 
cubic  yards  material,  at  20  cents,  §307.40;  then  comes  the  treas- 
urer's order,  with  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  paid,  at 
$397.40. 

The  Witness — The  engineer  fixed  the  amount  and  the  price,  the 
estimated  cost.  I  know  that  1,987  yards  were  dredged  out  from 
the  engineer's  report.  We  have  given  all  this  treasury  order 
work  to  one  firm,  the  Morris  »&  Cummings  firm  because  the  coDi- 
missioners  thought  they  were  the  best  concern  to  give  it  to,  and 
the  estimated  cost  was  the  market  price.  The  contracts  for  the 
last  four  items  in  that  list,  the  ones  that  the  amount  is  not  given, 
are  not  here.     I  suppose  they  are  at  the  oflSce. 

Mr.  Follett,  secretary — They  have  not  been  returned  yet.  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor.  We  give  them  the  treasurer's 
order  for  work.  Everything  that  you  have  read  here  in  these 
cases  is  in  the  contractors'  hands  now.  They  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Morris.  Cummings  Company.  They  are  ordered  to  do  the 
work,  and  when  the  work  is  done  they  return  the  orders  with  the 
bills,  and  the  bills  are  audited.     We  have  the  vouchers.      Those 
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lust  four  contracts  are  at  the  oflice,  we  always  have   a  copy  of 
them.     We  can  get  them.     I  will  have  it  for  you  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Follett  gives  us  the  estimated  cost  of  the  last 
four  contracts,  the  first  one,  |150;  the  second  one,  ^1,000;  the 
third,  $4,.j(IO,  and  the  fourth,  §2,000. 

ExaiiiiiU'd  by  the  Chairman: 

Mr.  Follett — The  estimates  based  on  the  amount  of  price  per 
cubic  yard. 

Ml'.  Murphy — The  board  orders  these  things  to  be  done;  the 
board  orders  the  treasurer.  I  sign  the  order,  and  the  president 
signs  the  order.  I  being  the  treasurer  and  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  money  and  of  the  paying  out  of  the  money,  I  am  the  man  who 
is  supjtosed  to  look  after  the  financial  aspect  of  the  case.  All 
■orders  have  to  be  signed  by  the  two  commissioners.  The  signa- 
ture is  nu-rely  evidence  that  the  commissioner  knows  what  he  has 
signed.  He  stands  responsible  for  it,  what  he  signs  he  knows  and 
understands.  ,  , 

Q.  The  whole,  including  the  estimated  payments,  is  |2.5,901.70. 
Kow,  besides  that,  Mr.  Murphy,  there  have  been  several  contracts 
awarded  to  the  Morris  &  Cummings  Company,  under  which  they 
have  done  work  and  received  money.  I  read  this  from  your 
statement:  ''Dredging  under  contract.  Contract  No.  G19,  Morris 
&  Cummings  Dredging  Company,  on  North  River.  Audit  No. 
17201.  estimate  No.  1,  .119,200.80;  audit  No.  17207,  estimate  No.  2, 
$14,900.2.3;  audit  No.  17395,  estimate  No.  3,  |27,997.95;  final,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  162,159.04. 

The  Witness — I  can't  state  from  memory  where  that  work  was 
on  the  North  River.  There  is  a  record  of  it.  I  ordered  it  through 
the  engineer.  The  engineers  are  simply  to  assist  the  commission- 
ers. They  are  specialists,  and  they  are  simply  to  give  us  informa- 
tion which  we  cannot  get  by  ourselves.  Now,  when  our  engineers 
and  our  ins]»ectors  and  all  these  people  have  given  us  the  infor- 
mation the  board  takes  action  on  that.  I  am  one-third  of  the 
board.  I  carry  the  money  bag.  I  can't  remember  what  this  work 
was  that  our  board  deemed  to  be  so  necessary  as  to  require  a 
contract  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  .^02,000;  the  contract  calls 
for  that.  We  had  to  do  that  dredging.  There  wasn't  water 
enough  there,  I  suppose,  wherever  the  dredging  was  done.  I 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  where  the  dredging  was  done.  The  record 
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shows.  I  can't  say  whether  it  was  above  Forty-second  street  or 
below.  I  don't  know.  The  records  show  for  themselves.  The 
■contract  will  tell  you  that.  The  necessity  was  there  wasn't  water 
enough  wherever  the  work  was  done.  I  can't  tell  where  the  work 
was  done  unless  I  see  the  contract.  I  don't  keep  it  in  my  head. 
I  don't  remember  within  two  miles  of  it  where  it  was  done.  I 
can't  tell  you  what  the  necessity  was  for  this  large  expenditure 
without  looking  at  the  contract.  I  don't  keep  it  in  my  head. 
When  I  gave  out  the  contract  I  certainly  knew. 

Mr.  Moss — This  is  a  rather  interesting  statement:  ''  Schedule 
cf  estimates  received  by  the  department  of  docks  and  ferries  for 
dredging  in  sundry  named  places  on  the  North  River,  borough  of 
Manhattan.  Contract  No.  (il9,  opened  Friday,  April  S,  1898;  se- 
curity deposit,  |;i,100.  First,  Charles  Du  Bois,  at  21  cents;  second, 
R.  (i.  Packard,  at  20  cents."    I  thought  ho  had  not  bid. 

The  Chairman — If  I  recall  his  testimony  correctly — is  Mr. 
Packard  here — he  testified  he  did  not  bid. 

Mr.  Moss — He  testified  he  had  not  bid  on  city  matters  for  a 
long  time.  And  Charles  Du  Bois  had  not  done  very  much.  Is 
Charles  Du  Bois  here?  Yes.  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredging  Com- 
pany, 19.9  cents.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  these  witnesses 
right  on  this  estimate,  and  it  is  evident  that  Brother  Du  Boisiind 
Brother  I'ackard  bid  .slightly  higher  than  Morris  &  Cummings; 
they  bid,  but  they  bid  slightly  higher.  At  the  foot  of  this  is:  "At 
a  special  meeting  held  Friday.  May  13,  1S9S,  at  1.45  p.  m.;  present, 
the  full  board;  contract  awarded  to  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredging 
Company  at  19.9  cents  per  cubic  yard,  they  being  the  lowest  bid- 
ders. Francis  J.  Ryan,  stenographer."  The  engineer's  estimate 
was  20  cents  a  cubic  yard.  Morris  &  Cummings  were  just  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  below  the  estimate.  I  have  here  Mr.  Du  Bois's 
estimate  for  dredging  sundry  named  places  on  the  North  River. 
•Charles  Du  Bois,  of  279  Carroll  street,  at  21  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
This  contains  the  aflidavit  in  the  form  that  I  read  a  little  while 
ago,  and  is  sworn  to.  Then  here  is  R.  G.  Packard's  estimate  for 
the  same  work,  with  the  same  aflBdavit,  at  20  cents,  signed  and 
sworn  to.  Then  the  estimate  of  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredging 
Company  at  19.9  cents,  containing  the  same  affid;  "''it,  sworn  to. 
The  sureties  on  the  Morris  &  Cummings  bid  are  James  D.  Leary, 
43  East  Twentv-fifth  street,  and  Daniel  J.  Learv.  Now,  from  the 
specifications,  the  form  of  contract  No.  619,  the  engineer's  esti- 
mate of  the  quantities  of  material  necessary  to  be  dredged  is  as 
follows:    Pier  near  foot  of  West  Eleventh  street,  North  River, 
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about  7G.300  yards.  Pier  near  foot  of  Bank  street,  North  River, 
5G,000  yards. 

The  Witness — That  does  not  refresh  my  mind  as  to  the  location 
of  the  other  three  points.  I  can't  tell  you  without  looking  at  the 
record  whether  the  other  three  points  were  above  Forty-second 
street. 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  that.  Pier  near  the  foot  of  Bethune 
street,  Korth  River,  about  59,000  cubic  yards.  Pier  at  Jane  street, 
Korth  River,  about  48,700.  Pier  at  Gansevoort  street,  Korth 
River,  about  27,100  yards,  making  a  total  of  277,700  yards. 

The  "Witness — I  have  seen  these  works  in  progress.  I  saw  it  as 
we  go  along  the  river.  I  can't  recall  which  section  of  it  I  saw, 
just  now.  Any  work  that  is  along  the  river,  we  see  it  as  we  go 
along.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  leave  all  those  matters  to  the  engineers 
and  subordinates  of  the  department.  We  take  the  chief  engineer's 
report  pretty  much.  On  the  matters  of  general  knowledge  the 
department  is  not  run  by  its  subordinates.  I,  as  a  commissioner, 
know  very  much  about  the  operations  of  the  department.  I  go 
around  the  waterfront  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  cannot  say 
how  many  new  employees  we  have  placed  in  our  department 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1899.  We  furnished  a  record  of  it,  I 
thipk,  some  time  ago.  I  could  not  tell  about  how  many  without 
looking  at  the  record.  I  guess  we  have  about  fifty  new  employees. 
That  goes  through  my  hands,  mostly.  I  pay  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  patronage  in  the  board. 

Q.  And  the  appointments  of  the  men  generally  are  allowed  to 
pass  through  your  hands?    A.  Through  the  full  board. 

Q.  But  you  are  the  man  who  examines  them  or  recommends  or 
reports  generally  upon  those  new  applicants?  A.  I  give  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  it;  yes,  sir.  These  new  appointees  are  recom- 
mended to  me  first.  I  do  not  know  them  all  personally  before 
they  come  to  me.  A  number  of  them  are  sent  to  me  by  their 
district  leaders;  mostly.  And  the  recommendation  of  the  district 
leader  carries  a  good  deal  (if  weight  with  me  if  he  is  a  proper 
man.  A  great  many  of  these  men  are  appointed  for  positions  of 
labor,  to  such  positions  as  that  we  cannot  appoint  them  without 
having  to  put  them  through  the  civil  service  examination.  Our 
laborers  go  through  a  civil  service  examination.  That  is  only  as 
to  physical  examination.  They  have  to  go  through  the  mental 
examination.  Any  man  who  can  do  laborer's  work  can  pass 
through  the  civil  service  examination,  as  a  rule.  The  men  ap- 
pointed as  laborers  all  do  laborer's  work.     Every  man  Avho  has 
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been  appointed  as  a  laborer  is  doing  purely  and  clearly  and  simply 
laborer's  work,  to  my  knowledge.  We  do  nut  have  such  a  thing 
as  cement  mixers  in  our  department.  I  look  upon  receiving 
recommendations  from  the  district  leaders  as  the  proper  way  of 
getting  the  appointees  for  our  department;  most  of  them.  There 
are  some  whom  I  have  appointed  that  were  not  recommended  by 
the  district  leaders.  I  can't  say  how  many.  I  don't  believe  I 
could  name  one.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
proper  way  of  rewarding  party  services.  We  don't  attempt  to  get 
them  in  without  requiring  the  men  to  go  through  civil  service 
examinations.  It  is  not  preferable.  If  they  had  to  go  through 
a  mental  civil  service  examination,  we  might  not  be  able  to  ap- 
point altogether  men  that  were  recommended  by  the  district 
leaders.  There  might  be  outsiders  who  would  come  in  and  pass 
the  examination,  and  get  in  ahead  of  those  recommended  by  the 
district  leaders.  For  that  reason  it  is  advisable,  when  we  can  do 
it,  to  appoint  them  in  classes  where  they  do  not  have  to  pass  the 
examination.  My  endeavor  has  been,  without  violating  the  law, 
to  get  them  in,  if  I  can. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  you  arc  in  the  board,  is  it  not? 
That  is  one  reason  why  you  were  appointed  to  represent  the  or- 
ganization? A.  I  can't  say  that.  I  was  apixjinted  to  represent 
the  organization;  I  think  so.  I  was  appointed  through  the  mayor. 
A  number  of  my  friends  spoke  to  the  mayor  about  me,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren, Senator  O'Donnel!  and  Senator  Cunningham.  Those  are 
the  only  ones  that  I  know.  I  have  been  very  prominent  in  the 
local  organization  as  a  district  leader  and  in  consultation  with  the 
leaders  of  the  organization  throughout  the  county.  I  think  they 
know  me  very  well.  I  have  always  tried  to  manage  my  district 
successfully.  The  dock  department  has  a  great  deal  of  patronage 
in  the  appointment  of  men  and  in  the  giving  out  of  contracts, 
and  when  I  can  do  it  without  violating  the  law  it  is  perfectly 
right  to  give  out  our  contracts  to  organization  men.  If  1  can  I 
will.    Protect  the  city  with  it. 

Q.  Of  course.  And  that  you  understand  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
Tammany  Hall  man  who  is  in  office?  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
his  duty;  no. 

Q.  The  duty  to  his  organization,  to  give  his  patronage  as  well 
as  he  can  legally  to  the  members  of  the  organization?  A.  I  know 
I  do  it.    I  don't  know  whether  it  is  my  duty  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Croker  said  about  it — that  it  was 
a  proper  thing?    A.  I  don't  remember  what  Mr.  Croker  said. 
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Q.  You  have  uot  henid  anything,  or  read  anything,  from  Mr. 
r'roicer's  testimony,  that  was  contrary  to  your  sense  of  right  and 
justice,  have  you?  A.  I  don't  remember  what  Mr.  Crolcer  said. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  wrong  in  his  testimony.  1 
don't  Icnow  whether  Mr.  Leary  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Club.  I  have  not  met  him  there.  I  have  never  met  George  Leary 
there,  or  James  D.  Leary  there.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have 
been  prominent  in  the  party  for  years  bade.  I  don't  know  James 
D.  Leary  has  been.  I  don't  know  he  ha«  been  a  close  associate  of 
the  leaders  of  the  organization.  I  do  not  think  I  was  doing  a  good 
organization  act  when  I  sent  these  treasury  orders  to  the  Morris 
&  Cummings  Company.  I  do  not.  I  sent  them  to  Morris  &  Cum- 
mings  because  I  had  a  talk  with  the  president  about  it,  and  he 
eaid  they  were  the  best  concern,  and  could  do  the  best  work  at 
the  market  price,  and  anything  we  could  give  out  we  had  better 
give  it  to  them.  I  didn't  fix  the  price.  The  estimated  cost  comes 
from  the  engineer-in-chief.  Our  department  fixes  the  price.  It 
is  a  question  whether  Morris  &  Cummings  will  take  what  we 
offer.  They  always  take  it.  They  have  not  refused  anything  that 
I  know  of.  I  have  not  given  them  any  contract  on  which  they 
lost  money,  as  far  as  I  know.  A  number  of  these  treasury  orders 
call  for  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  some  a 
thousand  dollars,  some  two  thousand  dollars,  three  thousand  dol- 
lars and  four  thousand  dollars,  and  over  that.  I  let  that  work 
out  on  treasury  orders,  because  they  were  mostly  emergency  cases. 
I  have  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  an  emergency  order  before  I  issue 
a  treasury  order.  I  do  not  know  the  law  requires  the  public  let- 
ting of  all  contracts  of  a  thousand  dollars  and  over  in  the  depart- 
ment of  docks.  We  claim  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
that  law,  it  is  true,  but  still  I  had  a  reason  for  issuing  most  of  the 
treasury  orders — the  emergency  reason.  I  suppose  the  small 
cases  were  where  there  were  not  emergencies,  but  we  don't  figure 
on  that.  We  issued  large  orders,  because  there  was  an  emergency 
for  all  large  orders.  In  fact,  all  of  them  are  emergency  orders. 
That  is  the  understanding.  As  to  the  order  of  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1800,  Watts  street  section.  North  River,  |4,4G0.25.  I  can't 
tell  just  now  what  was  the  emergency  about  that  without  seeing 
the  engineer.  I  know  that  there  was  an  emergency  from  what 
he  told  me.  I  can't  remember  just  now  what  he  told  me.  I  can't 
tell  what  could  be  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  about  such  a 
large  treasury  order  as  that  Watts  street  section.  North  River, 
amounting  to  |4,469,  without  going  and  looking  at  the  records. 
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It  takes  about  sixty  days  to  get  competitive  bids  ou  a  contract. 
In  a  case  where  we  want  to  complete  our  work  in  less  than  sixty 
days,  we  generally  take  the  figure  from  the  last  contract  price — 
the  engineer's  estimate. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  send  out  and  get  the  lowest  price  from 
three  or  four  or  five  competitors?  A.  There  is  times  we  could 
do  better  by  the  treasury  orders.  There  is  combinations  on  a 
higher  figure.  They  make  combinations,  I  suppose.  I  suppose 
any  dredging  company  does.  That  is  the  reputation.  I  don't 
know  any  of  the  companies.  Morris  &  Cummiugs  get  the  lion's 
share  of  the  dredging  work  by  treasury  orders.  I  don't  know 
about  the  public  letting.  I  do  not  know  of  any  public  lettings 
that  they  have  not  got.    I  can't  tell  without  looking  at  the  record. 

Q.  If  they  may  be  in  the  combination,  too,  why  do  you  send 
them  by  preference?  an  order  fixing  the  figures?  A.  I  don't  fix  the 
figures.     We  get  the  figures  from  the  last  figuroe. 

Q.  Twenty  cents  I  read  to  you  olf  of  the  very  first  paper.  Why 
do  you  fix  a  figure  and  then  send  to  one  concern  alone?  Why  do 
you  not,  on  the  other  hand,  state  what  work  you  want  to  have 
done,  and  then  send  out  to  four  or  five  concerns  and  get  the 
lowest  bid?  A.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  lowest  figure  at  the 
market  price,  and  by  a  good  concern.  We  may  get  a  lower  figure 
than  that  by  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  want  here,  as  the  treasurer  of  the  doik  board,  to 

charge  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  with  illegal A.  I 

don't  charge  them. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  dare  submit  matters  to  public  competi- 
tion?   A.  I  say  it  is  a  rumor. 

Q.  You  sav  it  is  a  rumor  sufficient  to  cause  vou  to  refuse  to 
send  out  for  public  letting? 

The  Witness — Refuse? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  and  if  that  were  the  fact,  and  you  say  the  law- 
does  not  require  you  to  have  public  lettings  for  these  matters, 
why  did  you  have  any  competition?  Why  did  you  have  any 
specifications  put  out  publicly? 

The  Witness — Because  it  is  a  large  work,  and  we  want  to  get 
the  market  price.  We  have  got  to  send  out  occasionally  to  try- 
to  get  the  market  price. 

Q.  If  you  have  to  send  out  occasionally  to  try  to  get  the  market 
price,  and  you  do  send  out  on  these  big  orders,  where  the  com- 
bination would  make  more  profit,  what  reason  can  you  give  for 
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not  sending  out  the  small  matters  by  competition?  A.  I  am  tell- 
ing you,  because  they  are  a  good  concern,  and  we  give  it  to  them 
because  they  do  it  right. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  can't  say  now,  without  looking  at  the  orders,  whether  they 
have  ever  done  any  work  for  less  than  the  price  we  fixed;  I  think 
some  of  them.  On  the«e  treasury  orders,  I  think  they  have  done 
some  of  the  work  for  loss  than  the  price  w^e  have  fixed. 

Mr.  Moss — I  want  to  read  from  your  treasury  order;  ur  rather, 
this  is  the  report  of  the  engineer,  concerning  this  matter  where 
you  paid  ><J:,1(J0:  '•  To  the  Commissioner  of  Docks:  The  following 
will  be  required  on  or  about  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet:  Dredge,  scows,  labor, 
etc.,  necessary  to  excavate  and  remove  crib  work,  mud,  etc.,  at 
that  part  of  the  Watts  street  section  extended,  North  River,  ex- 
tending about  sixty  feet  north  from  the  north  line  of  Watts  street 
prolonged,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet  east  and  eighty 
feet  west  of  the  bulkhead  line.  The  excavation  and  removal  of 
all  material  and  the  payment  for  the  same,  as  also  the  classifica- 
tion of  all  material,  to  be  governed  by  all  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  contract  No.  637,  namely:  All  material  to  be  measured 
in  scows,  and  the  crib  work  to  be  measured  by  actual  place  meas- 
urement, and  said  crib  work  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount 
in  scows,  and  the  balance  being  paid  for  as  mud,  etc.  All  dredged 
materials  to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  law." 

The  Witness — That  is  my  warrant  for  believing  that  it  was  an 
emergency  case;  by  the  engineer.  This  is  signed  by  the  engineer 
in  chief  and  by  the  surveyor,  and  this  is  w^hat  led  me  to  believe  it 
was  an  emergency  case;  when  the  engineer  said  so. 

Q.  This  is  the  report.  He  says:  "The  following  will  be  re- 
quired on  or  about  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work."  That  is  all  that  he  says  about  the  necessity  of  it.  There 
are  no  details,  no  specifications  of  the  necessity 

The  Chairman — It  does  not  specify  for  what  purpose. 
Mr.  Moss — It  does  not  specify  for  what  purpose.    It  does  not 
say  why  it  is  necessary  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Witness — I  don't  know  why  it  was  necessary  to  have  it 
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done  as  soon  as  possible.    I  always  send  to  the  engineer  in  ch'ief 
and  ask  him.    There  is  no  record  of  it  in  that  order. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

This  particular  work  is  initiated  by  the  engineer  iu  chief.  He 
comes  to  take  it  up  at  that  time,  I  suppose,  by  some  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  assititant  engineers  that  it  was  necessary.  We  have 
those  reports  in  the  department  in  charge  of  the  engineer  iu  chief. 
I  can't  say  in  which  of  those  contracts  that  I  refer  to^  these 
treasury  order  contracts,  is  work  done  for  less  than  the  amount 
estimated  by  our  department,  unless  I  look  at  the  orders. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  wanted  to  look  at  the  order.  There  is  an  order.  (Hand- 
ing paper  to  witness.)  A.  It  is  ITi  cents  a  cubic  yard  here.  The 
engineer  hasn't  got  it  by  yards  here.  He  has  got  a  total.  Esti- 
mated cost  about  §4,080,  It  don't  say  about  how  much  a  cubio 
yard.  In  that  case  it  is  a  mere  estimate  of  the  cost,  *4,(jS0,  and 
the  bill  came  in  ?4,4G9,  a  ditfcrence  of  about  ?200  inside  of  the 
engineer's  estimate.  But  in  that  case  I  had  our  own  employees 
watching  the  work  to  see  how  much  was  actually  excavated.  I 
always  do  that. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

That  would  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  rate  per  cubio 
yard  was  less,  but  the  amount  of  material  removed  was  less  and 
the  estimated  cost  was  less. 

Mr.  Moss — Here  is  one  for  the  job,  at  $2,921.44,  All  this  order 
states  is:  "  Please  furnish  and  deliver  at  Pier  New  1,  North  River, 
dredge,  scows  and  labor  necessary  to  excavate  and  remove  all 
material  other  than  solid  ledge  in  the  half  slips  adjoining  said 
pier,  the  work  to  be  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions attached  to  treasurer's  order  19890;  estimated  quantity 
1,000  yards.  Estimated  cost,  31  cents  per  cubic  yard;  estimated 
cost,  ?310."  That  does  not  show  any  special  necessity  for  the 
work.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  engineer's  certificate  there. 
Attached  to  that,  connected  with  the  item,  is  another  order  fol- 
lowing: "  Required  on  or  about  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  work,"    Then  the  details  are  about  the  same  as  the 
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first  ordt'i-  that  I  read.  You  see,  Mr.  Trca.-.wi/.  ibere  la  uothing 
in  this  showing  any  reason  for  the  neeecisily  of  the  worli  but  a 
mere  general  statement  by  the  engineer  that  it  is  necessary  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir.  I  cannot  tell  any  special  necessity  for 
it.  We  take  the  engineer's  report  for  it.  I  took  that  for  granted. 
I  did  not  ask  for  specifications  more  than  it  mentions  there.  That 
is  all  I  knew  about  it.  When  the  engineer  said  he  wanted  the 
thing  as  soon  as  possible,  I  gave  the  order.  The  reason  for  that 
emergency  I  do  not  know  anything  about.  I  could  not  tell  as  to 
any  one  of  these  items;  not  at  present.  I  have  no  memoranda 
that  will  help  me  to  do  it,  only  from  the  engineer. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  more  documents  in  the  office  that  will  help 
to  show  the  necessity  for  the  various  orders  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  bring  them  up.  A.  I  think  we  would  have  the  engi- 
neer's report.  They  have  signed  the  various  matters — the  engi- 
neer in  chief.  Their  names  are  on  both  of  those  documents,  saying 
they  want  it  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  When  one  of  your  subordinates  say  to  you,  "  I  want  this 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  Don't  let  this  out  at  competition,  be- 
cause I  want  it  done  as  soon  as  possible,"  do  you  not  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  public  officer,  knowing  that  his  act  may  be  criti- 
cised and  investigated,  knowing  what  opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions come  to  men — do  you  not  think  it  is  his  duty  to  find  out 
more  definitely  and  specifically  what  the  necessities  are?  A.  The 
engineer  don't  ask  me  to  let  it  out  by  treasury  orders.  He  recom- 
mends that  it  be  done  at  once.  He  don't  recommend  that  it  be 
given  under  treasury  orders.  We  act  on  the  chief  engineer's 
report. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  public  officer,  when  your  engineers 
make  those  requests,  which  have  their  proper  ending  in  a  treas- 
urer's order,  that  you  ought  to  find  out  the  exact  reason?  A.  We 
take  the  chief  engineer's  report  for  it.  We  have  confidence  in 
him. 

Q.  Then  the  chief  engineer  dictates  practically  the  making  out 
of  these  treasury  orders?  A.  No;  I  can't  say  that.  I  guess  he 
knows  they  all  go  to  Morris  &  Cumraings.  It  goes  through  his 
hands. 

Q.  Then  he  knows  that  all  he  has  to  do  when  he  wants  a  cer- 
tain order,  whether  it  be  of  ^50  or  14,000— all  he  has  to  do  to  put 
that  in  Morris  &  Cummings'  hands  is  to  send  you  a  little  certift- 
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cate  that  he  wants  that  done  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  he  know* 
jou  will  issue  the  order?  A.  He  knows  I  will  issue  a  treasurer's 
order.  He  don't  know  to  whom  it  will  go.  It  always  has  gone 
to  Morris  &  Cummings.  I  am  not  going  to  change  it  because 
you  have  asked  some  questions  about  it. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  to  back  down  because  they  have  been 
friendly  to  you?  A.  He  has  not  been  friendly  to  me.  We  have 
given  them  all  the  work.  I  suppose  they  wanted  it.  We  gave  it 
to  them.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  being  friendly  to  them  because 
you  have  asked  me  questions;  not  when  it  is  done  proper,  and  at 
the  proper  price.  The  engineer  tells  me  it  is  done  properly  and 
at  the  proper  price. 

Q.  When  he  says  he  wants  it  done  as  soon  as  possible,  he  knows 
it  will  go  to  Morris  «&  Cummings — who  has  to  certify  that  it  is 
done  properly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  chief  engineer.  I  cannot  go  and 
look  down  under  the  river  and  see  what  has  been  done  thero.  The 
only  way  is  by  their  having  inspectors  at  the  works  who  can  see 
what  is  taken  out  and  loaded  on  the  scows.  Our  inspectors  are 
there  to  see  whether  the  scows  are  full  and  how  many  scows  go. 
Those  men  are  under  the  engineer.  There  is  no  responsibility  on 
the  engineer's  shoulders.  We  take  the  engineer's  report.  I  am 
willing  to.  We  have  confidence  in  liim.  Nothing  whatever  has 
occurred  to  shake  my  confidence  in  him. 

Q.  Therefore,  what  he  has  to  do  with  Morris  &  Cummings  you 
have  done?  A.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Whatever  I  have 
done  is  what  I  have  done  myself.  I  am  responsible.  What  he 
has  done  has  been  satisfactory  to  me  in  that  regard  and  to  the 
board.  The  board  consists  of  myself  and  Mr.  Peter  F.  Meyer  and 
Mr.  Cram.  I  can't  just  recall  what  section  of  the  charter  gives 
us  the  right  to  give  out  these  large  sums  of  public  work  without 
public  letting.    Mr.  Farley  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Moss — We  would  like  to  know  just  where  that  is.  Mr. 
Farley  shows  me  section  419.  It  says  this:  "All  contracts  to 
be  made  or  let  for  work  to  be  done  or  supplies  to  be  furnished, 
except  as  in  this  act  otherwise  provided,  and  all  sales  of  personal 
property  in  the  custody  of  the  several  departments  or  bureaus, 
shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate  heads  of  departments  under 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  ordinance  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  municipal  assembly.  Whenever  any  work  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  to  complete  or  perfect  a  particular  job,  or  any 
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supply  is  needful  for  any  particular  purpose,  whicli  work  and  job 
is  to  be  undertaken  or  supply  furnished  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  several  parts  of  the  said  work  oi  supply  shall,  together, 
involve  the  expenditure  of  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  the 
same  shall  be  by  contract,  under  such  regulations  concerning  it 
a^  shall  be  established  by  ordinance  or  resolution  of  the  muni- 
cipal assembly,  excepting  such  works  now  in  progress  as  are 
authorized  by  law  or  ordinance  to  be  done  otherwise  than  by 
contract,  and,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  members  elected  to  the  municipal  assembly;  and  all  con- 
tracts shall  be  entered  into  by  the  appropriate  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  shall,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  be  founded 
on  sealed  bi4s  or  proposals,  made  in  compliance  with  public 
notice,  duly  advertised  in  the  City  Record  and  the  corporation 
newspapers,  said  notice  to  be  published  at  least  ten  days,"  eto. 
Did  you  get  any  resolutions  from  the  common  council  or  the 
municipal  assembly  authorizing  you  to  let  these  works  without 
public  competition?     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Unless  you  can  point  out  some  section — perhaps 
J  on  can? 

The  witness — Mr.  Farley  will  give  you  the  section. 

Mr.  Moss — This  section  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Farley,  the  clerk 
to  Commissioner  Murphy,  at  his  request 

The  witness — Assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Moss:  It  is  section  821:  "Construction  of  piers  and 
docks  regulated. — In  executing  the  plan  or  plans  mentioned  in 
section  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  of  this  act  (which  is  entitled 
'  plans  for  water  fronts ')  the  board  of  docks  shall  proceed  ac- 
cording to  said  plan  or  plans,  to  lay  out,  establish  and  construct 
wharves,  piers,  bulkheads,  basins,  docks  or  slips  in  the  territory 
or  district  embraced  in  such  plan  or  plans,  and  in  and  upon  or 
about  the  property  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  property  or  rights  of  any  other  person,  except 
60  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  safety  and  stability  of 
the  wharves,  piers,  bulkheads,  basins,  or  slips  so  to  be  con- 
Btructed.  And  said  board  may  commence  and  carry  on  such 
construction  in  sections  of  said  territory  or  district  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  not  to  seriously  incommode  the  commerce  of  said 
city.     The  work  of  said  construction  under  such  plan  or  plana 
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shall,  unless  ordered  to  be  otherwise  performed  by  the  aflSrma- 
tive  vote  of  all  the  commissioners  of  docks,  be  performed  as 
follows:  The  said  board  of  docks  shall  prepare  full  and  minute 
specifications  for  such  work,  advertieing  for  proposals  for  doing 
said  work  under  said  plan  or  plans,  and  according  to  specifica- 
tions; proposals  therefor  shall  be  signed  by  the  bidders  for  the 
said  work  and  be  sent  to  the  said  board  within  the  time  specified 
in  such  advertisement,  accompanied  bv  a  bond  in  the  form  eet 
forth  in  said  specifications,  duly  executed.  Said  board  of  docks 
shall  open  said  proposals  on  a  day  specified  in  such  advertisement 
and  shall  examine  them,  and  unless  the  said  board  shall  deem 
it  for  the  interest  of  the  city  to  reject  all  bid«,  shall  award  the 
contract  for  said  work  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  comply- 
ing with  such  plan  or  plans  or  specifications;  such  contract  shall 
be  executed  by  the  said  board  of  docks  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  shall  always  contain  provisions  as  to  the  time 
of  commencing  and  completing  said  work,  and  for  the  retention 
of  at  lea^t  one-fourth  of  its  contract  price,  until  the  completion 
of  said  work,  as  security  for  its  performance,  and  for  the  for- 
feiture of  said  contract  for  nonperformance  of  the  terms  thereof. 
The  board  of  docks  may,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  any  such  con- 
tract, proceed  to  complete  the  work  thereunder  without  contract, 
or  may  readvertise  for  proposals  to  complete  said  work,  and 
award  a  new  contract  therefor  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
herein  far  awarding  the  original  contract;  but  no  bidder  under 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  a  contract  until  his  bid  be  ap- 
proved and  accepted  by  the  said  board  of  docks,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  repairs  may  be  done  by  days'  work  and  without  con- 
tract, whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  docks  it  is  ex- 
pedient so  to  do."  Section  819,  to  which  section  821  applies,  or 
refers,  relates  to  the  plans  for  improving  the  water  front — 
future  plans,  changing  the  water  front  particularly. 

The  Chairman — As  I  understand,  the  exemption  applies  to  re- 
pairs to  be  executed  bv  davs'  work. 

Mr.  Moss — It  seems  to  be  so  from  the  reading  of  that  section. 

The  Chairman — These  contracts  were  not  for  days'  work? 

The  Witness— The  dredging? 

The  Chairman — It  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  contract, 
under  which  the  treasurer's  orders  were  made. 
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Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Farley  calls  attention  to  this  clause:  "  The  work 
of  said  construction  under  such  plan  or  plans  shall,  unless  or- 
dered to  be  otherwise  performed  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  all  the 
commissioners  of  docks,  be  performed  as  follows."  He  thinks 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  commissioners  is  sufficient  to  cover 
any  and  all  work. 

The  Chairman — What  section  is  that? 

Mr,  Moss — That  is  the  first  section  that  I  read,  821;  but  that 
does  not,  unless  section  819  is  the  section  under  which  the  work 
is  done. 

Mr.  Fallows — In  any  event,  I  should  think  the  first  section  you 
read  would  be  controlling. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  the  section 

The  Chairman — It  qualifies  the  work  specified  in  section  819. 

Mr.  Moss — 819.  Now,  does  819  cover  such  work  as  this?  I 
think  it  does  not. 

The  Witness — I  know  the  spirit  of  the  law  relating  to  all  public 
work  is  that  contracts  for  large  sums  shall  be  awarded  by  public 
letting,  and  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  corruption.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  live  up  to  that  section  for  the  public  let- 
ting of  contracts;  not  in  relation  to  our  department. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if,  as  your  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Farley,  has  claimed,  you  are  not  obliged  to  let  any  work 
out  by  public  contract,  why  you  let  out  this  contract  619,  calling 
for  ^02,000  worth  of  work?    A.  I  can't  say  just  why. 

Q.  Then  there  is  another  contract  held  by  the  Morris  &  Cum- 
iiiings  Company,  contract  644,  for  dredging  out  Catherine  street, 
East  River,  upon  which  $4,690  has  been  paid.  That  was  let  by 
public  contract. 

The  Witness— Was  it? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  ordered  dredging  under  contract,  and  there  is 
TOur  order. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  let  out  that 
large  contract  of  |62,000  because  it  was  a  large  contract,  but  this 
matter  of  .'j:4,690  is  not  large,  and  you  let  that  out  by  public  bid- 
ding? 
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The  Witness — I  did  not.  The  board  let  that  out.  It  was  in 
■connection  with  the  board. 

Mr.  Moss — Have  you  any  papers  for  that?  Let  us  see  what  is 
to  be  shown  on  this.  Contract  No.  044,  schedule,  estimates  re- 
ceived by  the  department  of  docks  and  ferries,  for  dredging  in  the 
vicinity  of  Catherine  street,  near  the  site  of  the  former  pier  (old) 
3."),  East  Kiver,  on  Friday,  December  2?>,  'iSi)>i.  Security  depos- 
ited, $150.  The  first  bidder  is  the  International  Contracting  Com- 
pany, |5,990.  We  have  heard  from  these  different  men.  The 
second  bidder  is  R.  G.  Packard,  ^7,700.  We  heard  from  him  this 
morning.  Third,  the  Morris  &  Cumraings  Dredging  Company, 
^4,fi00.  There  was  nobody  under  the  Morris  &  Cummings  Com- 
I)any,  of  course,  for  they  received  the  bid — the  contract.  The 
engineer's  estimate  as  written  upon  this  paper  is  $7,530.  Only 
one  man  exceeded  that,  Mr.  Packard.  The  International  Com- 
pany was  $5,900,  the  Morris  «S:  Cummings  Company,  $4,000.  At 
a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  docks,  held  Friday,  December 
24,  1898,  at  2  p.  m.,  present,  the  full  board,  contract  awarded  to 
the  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredging  Company.  Francis  J.  Ryan, 
stenographer.  The  Morris  &  Cummings  bid  has  Daniel  J.  Leary 
as  one  security  and  Graham  Puller  as  the  other. 

The  Witness — I  can't  say  just  now  what  was  the  reason  for 
giving  this  contract  of  $4,090  out  on  public  letting,  when  we  were 
giving  other  similar  sums  out  to  Morris  &  Cumraings  on  treasury 
orders.  That  is  some  time  ago.  We  have  be«n  giving  treasury 
orders  for  other  matters  than  dredging.  We  have  given  treasury 
orders  for  asphalt  paving.  We  have  given  those  all  to  one  con- 
cern, the  Uvalde  Asphalt  Paving  Company.  I  do  not  know  whose 
concern  that  is.  I  only  know  the  superintendent,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Ropley.  I  don't  know  who  is  the  president.  I  don't 
know  who  is  the  treasurer.  I  don't  know  who  is  the  promoter. 
1  don't  know  who  holds  the  stock.  I  couldn't  tell  vou  what  the 
stock  is  w'orth.  I  presume  it  is  a  responsible  concern.  They 
always  give  bonds.  We  want  to  know  that  our  contractor  is  good 
for  something,  whether  he  gives  bonds  or  not.  We  would  not 
give  our  contract  to  any  man  that  comes  along  simply  because 
Tie  had  bonds.  We  haven't  done  it.  We  haven't  given  it  to  any- 
body that  sold  it.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  person,  the  company, 
named  in  my  treasury  order  was  the  person  that  got  the  money. 
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Mr.  Roplev  is  the  superintendent  of  tbe  company.  His  office  is  at 
1  Bowling  Green.  He  is  there  at  the  Coal  Exchange,  at  Wash- 
ington building.  I  don't  know  where  he  lives.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  lives  in  New  York  city  or  not.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  company  is  a  New  York  corporation  or  not.  I  suppose  it  is  a 
corporation;  but  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  have  most  of  the 
dealings  with  these  people  as  treasurer;  with  Mr.  Kopley,  the 
superintendent.  I  have  known  Mr.  Ropley  five  or  six  months. 
The  president  of  the  board  introduced  me  to  him.  Mr.  Kopley  is 
enabled  to  get  all  the  treasury  orders,  without  competition,  for 
asphalt,  because  it  is  the  engineer's  estimate  of  cost,  and  the 
market  price;  in  fact,  lower.  The  engineer  estimates  the  cost,  as 
he  does  for  dredging.  We  do  not  send  that  estimate  out  to  four 
or  five  asphalt  people  and  ask  them  to  give  the  lowest  price,  be- 
cause we  thought  they  were  giving  a  fair  price,  a  proper  price. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  not  what  you  are  to  get,  the  fair  price.  You 
are  to  get  the  lowest  price. 

The  Witness — That  is  the  lowest  price  to  get,  taken  from  the 
largest  contract  given  out  in  the  city.  If  we  were  to  send  these 
things  on  treasury  orders  out  to  half  a  dozen  asphalt  companies, 
we  might  get  a  lower  price  than  the  engineer's  figures.  I  have 
just  told  you  that  Morris  &  Cummings  were  so  kind  as  to  do  it  at 
less  figures  than  the  engineer's  estimate.  They  have  made  a  shade 
of  a  tenth  of  a  cent,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  under.  K  four  or 
five  men  were  comjieting  against  each  other  I  couldn't  tell  you 
what  would  happen.  I  never  tried  it.  About  Mr.  Kopley  and 
this  company,  the  president  recommened  them  as  a  responsible, 
good  company.  I  am  a  politician  as  well  as  an  officeholder,  and 
for  my  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  my  party  we  appeal  to  the 
people. 

Q.  As  an  antimonopolist?  Your  organization  says  it  is  against 
monopolies?     A.  Against  trusts;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Trusts  I  That  means  monopolies?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  against  mouoj)olies,  are  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  you  are  creating  a  monopoly  for  Morris  &  Cummings, 
in  treasury  orders,  and  creating  a  monopoly  for  the  Uvalde  Com- 
pany in  asjilialt.  1  do  not  know  but  that  we  will  find  some  other 
monopolies  before  we  get  through.     How  do  you  account  for  it? 
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A.  The  reason  I  gave  them  to  it,  I  say  it  is  a  good  company  and 
does  good  work.  I  don't  know  whether  that  company  takes  the 
position  that  Mr.  Ilorgan  did  yesterday,  that  he  was  the  peer,  if 
not  the  superior,  of  any  one  in  his  line  of  business.  The  Uvalde 
Company  claims  to  have  a  better  asphalt  than  any  other  company. 
They  have  told  me  so.  Mr.  Ropley  said  it.  He  said  nothing  to 
prove  it;  only  he  told  me,  and  the  president  told  me;  Mr.  Cram, 
the  president  of  our  board.  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Cram  said, 
only  what  I  am  telling  you.  I  don't  know  where  it  comes  from. 
I  have  not  had  a  chemical  analvsis  of  it  made.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  l)itumen  is  in  it.  I  do  not  know  what  foreign  sub- 
stances are  in  it.  I  do  not  know  how  much  adulteration  is  in  it. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  stands  this  climate.  I  do  not  know  where 
it  has  been  put  anywhere  else.  I  do  not  know  where  it  has  been 
put  anywhere,  and  how  it  has  stood  the  climate;  not  yet.  From 
the  mere  say  so  of  Mr.  Ropley  and  Mr.  Cram,  because  they  say  it 
is  the  best  asphalt,  I  issue  the  treasury  orders,  with  the  president. 
That  puts  the  president  whore  he  ought  to  be,  in  responsibility 
with  me  upon  this  matter. 

Q.  What  other  reasons  have  you  for  creating  a  monopoly,  so 
far  as  your  department  is  concerned,  in  asphalt?  A.  No  reason, 
only  they  do  good  work;  that  is  all.  I  presume  they  are  trying  to 
do  work  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  making  application  to  other  departments.  I 
have  not  talked  with  the  superintendent  about  it.  In  trying  to 
find  out  what  his  asphalt  was  good  for,  I  have  not  tried  to  find  out 
what  other  officers  he  was  laying  it  before.  The  president  of  our 
board  has  mentioned  the  asphalt  to  me.  I  never  heard  of  that 
before  that.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Meyer  about  it.  Mr.  Meyer 
understands  all  about  it.  He  has  voted  for  it.  I  and  Mr.  Meyer 
are  in  entire  accord  in  the  dock  department.  There  has  not  been 
friction  there;  no  disagreement.  There  has  not  been  a  disagree- 
ment regarding  the  way  in  which  men  were  appointed  in  the  de- 
partment or  about  the  giving  out  of  any  contracts.  I  have  had 
talk  with  Mr.  Meyer  about  such  things  as  that.  We  have  always 
talked  about  business.  He  has  not  objected  to  things  that  I  have 
done;  not  that  I  know  of.  He  has  not  objected  to  this  business 
I  gave  these  people.  May  10,  1S99,  vicinity  of  Pier  A,  North 
River,  $4,785;  that  was  on  a  treasury  order  and  without  competi- 
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tion.  On  the  same  day,  between  West  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  streets,  on  the  North  River,  $7,659;  that  was  a  treasury 
order  without  competition.  That  is,  I  think,  included  in  sectioQ 
819  of  the  charter.  This  asphalt  business  is  included  in  that.  I 
claim  it  is,  at  any  rate,  and  I  claim  those  two  sections,  819  and 
821,  as  my  legal  authority  for  this  work,  if  those  are  the  numbers. 
If  I  am  not  right  I  have  violated  the  law.  June  V>,  1809,  in  front  of 
Pier  (new)  No.  1,  North  River,  $5,721;  that  was  a  treasury  order 
without  competition.  June  9,  1899,  front  of  Chambers  street 
ferry,  $11,193;  the  same  thing.  June  22,  1899,  front  of  Barclay- 
street,  $8,937.  June  23,  1899,  front  of  Christopher  street,  $10,581; 
that  is  the  same  kind.  July  13,  1899,  front  of  New  Pier  14,  North 
River,  $22,680  estimated;  that  is  the  same  thing.  There  has  been 
nothing  since  the  13th  of  July.  This  statement  was  made  up 
yesterday.  This  is  what  I  handed  to  you  last  night.  That  is  a 
total  of  $72,556,  between  the  19th  of  May  and  the  13th  of  July,  to 
the  Uvalde  Company,  whose  president  I  do  not  know,  whose 
treasurer  I  do  "not  know,  whose  stockholders  I  do  not  know,  the 
value  of  whose  stock  I  do  not  know\  I  do  not  know  where  the 
.  residences  of  any  of  these  people  are.  I  know  where  the  office  of 
the  company  is.  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  laid  any  other 
work.  I  have  never  seen  any  chemical  analysis  of  their  work. 
I  have  given  nobody  any  opportunity  to  compete  against  thera. 
I  didn't  know  Mr.  Ropley  is  the  president. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— 2.45  P.  M. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Mazet  fcliairinaui,  Fallows^ 
Hoffman  and  Costollo. 

FREDERICK  HALL,  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  paid  $300  to  a  man  named  Julius  Schroeder  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1898.  I  paid  him  that  money  for  getting  me  a  position 
in  the  police  department.     He  proposed  that  I  should  give  him 
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the  monev.     Mr.  Schroedei*  came  to  me  and  told  me  to  do  it.     I 
was  a  great  friend  of  his  family.     This  was  talked  over  in  front 
of  my  family.     There  were  a  number  of  witnesses  to  it.     This  is- 
Mr.  Schroeder's  receipt  for  the  .?300  (exhibiting  paper). 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  read  that  right  in  evidence.  "  New  Yoi  k^ 
November  18,  1898.  Received  from  Frederick  Hall  the  sum  of 
|300  for  safe  keeping  without  interest.     Jules  Schroeder." 

I  filed  my  application.  I  failed  on  the  mental  examination.  Mr. 
Schroeder  don't  make  any  excuse;  he  says  I  can't  get  it,  and  he 
kept  the  money.  Mr.  Schroeder  is  a  liquor  dealer;  keeps  oue 
store  at  124  Park  avenue  and  one  store  in  Forty-second  street^ 
between  Park  and  Fifth  avenues.  He  belonged  to  the  Democratic 
organization  in  the  district;  prominent  in  the  district.  He  hoMs 
relations — friendly  relations — with  some  of  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  organization;  with  Francis  Lantry.  He  is  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  district.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr. 
Groker.  I  saw  him  with  Mr.  Croker  last  fall,  around  the  Murray 
Hill  Hotel.  He  was  in  conversation  with  him,  in  the  hotel.  I 
don't  know  how  long  he  was  with  him;  about  ten  or  lifteeu 
minutes.  There  were  no  other  people  there  at  'li.-  ^:\M]f  time. 
He  did  not  tell  mo  what  tlu'v  wfi-e  tnlkiriL'  nhoni. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hotfman : 

I  have  known  Mr,  Schroeder  three  years.  ^Ir.  Schroeder'* 
residence  is  236  East  Thirty-second  street.  I  had  the  tirst  talk 
with  him  about  paying  him  any  money  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  That  talk  occurred  in  my  own  house.  There  was  present 
at  that  talk  all  my  relations — my  wife  and  sister-in-law  and  my 
father-in-law.  I  was  saying — I  told  him  "about  making  applica- 
tion to  the  police;  he  says  he  can  fix  it  if  I  pay  a  certain  amount 
of  money.  Later  on  about  that  time  I  paid  him  the  money;  he 
sent  me  a  letter  and  told  me  ^300.  I  made  application  to  get  on 
the  police  force.  I  made  that  application  about  twenty  months 
ago.  I  made  inquiries  as  to  whether  or  not  any  policemen  had 
been  appointed.  I  made  those  inquiries  from  himself.  I  know 
that  there  has  not  been  an  appointment  made  by  the  police  com- 
missioners of  any  police  officer  since  January  1,  189S. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  been  misinformed.  There  have  been  re- 
cently appointments  made. 
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Mr.  Hoffman — Within  the  last  few  days. 

The  Witness — Fifty.  I  did  go  up  for  examination  before  the 
civil  service  board.  I  got  78  per  cent^  and  I  think  GO  in  the 
mental.  After  I  had  been  rejected,  I  had  a  talk  with  Schroeder 
again.  I  told  him  that  the  statement  that  he  made  that  he 
could  get  me  appointed  on  the  police  force  was  untrue.  It  was 
untrue,  the  statement  that  he  made.  He  said  he  had  friends  that 
would  fix  that.  But  it  turned  out  afterwards  he  did  not  have 
friends,  to  fix  it.  I  asked  him  for  the  monej'  back.  He  did  not 
give  me  the  money  back.  I  have  not  made  any  complaint  to  any 
of  the  police  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  did  not  go 
to  any  police  court  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  this  man  for 
larceny.  I  went  to  see  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Steckler.  He  wanted  §50. 
Outside  of  going  to  Mr.  Steckler  I  did  not  go  to  any  police  court 
and  ask  for  a  warrant  against  this  man.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
president  of  the  police  department  and  tell  him  about  this.  I 
went  to  nobody  at  all  other  than  Mr.  Steckler.  When  this  man 
Schroeder  told  me  he  had  influence  toi  get  me  upon  the  police 
force  he  lied  to  me. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

What  induced  me  to  give  Mr.  Schroeder  the  §300  was  I  am  a 
poor  workingman;  I  told  him  if  I  could  get  the  position  I  could 
borrow  the  money.  I  gave  him  that  monev  because  I  knew  he 
is  a  great  man  amongst  societies  and  all  the  organizations.  What 
he  told  me  led  me  to  believe  he  could  get  me  the  appointment; 
that  was  the  reason  I  gave  him  the  money. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  would  suggest  that  this  man  go  to  the  police 
court  and  swear  out'  a  warrant  against  this  man.  If  he  can 
prove  the  facts  he  has  stated  here,  this  man  ought  to  be  indicted. 
I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

CHARLES  F.  MURPHY,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  not  made  incjuiries  for  any  more  information  as  to  who 
are  in  this  Uvalde  Asphalt  Company.  I  have  produced  here  a 
number  of  bonds  executed  by  the  Uvalde  Company.  "  Know  all 
men  by  these  presents  that  we  the  Uvalde  Asphalt  Company  of 
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Ko.  1  Broadway,  borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  city,  as  prin- 
cipal, and  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  having  an  oflice  at  No.  140  Broadway,  New 
York  city,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  city  of  New  York  in 
the  sum  of  thirty-three  hundred  dollars,''  has  reference  to  paving 
to  be  laid  in  front  of  Christopher  street  ferry.  North  River^  and 
is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  company  by  R.  F.  Ropeley,  president, 
and  F.  Storer  Brown,  secretary.  There  ifi  another  bond  for  §3,- 
375,  another  for  P,a00,  another  for  83,000,  another  for  ,^4,500, 
another  for  .*?4,.j00,  another  for  §3,3(M).  and  another  for  §!3,37.j — 
eight  bonds.  I  cannot  say  whether  these  are  all  the  bonds  taken 
from  that  company.  I  don't  know  whether  theee  have  reference 
to  the  paving  done  under  the  treasurer's  orders.  You  have  got 
them  in  vour  hand;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  You  have  given  me  here  a  statement  of  asphalt  paving  done 
under  treasurer's  orders.  Certainly  that  was  not  done  under 
contract  with  sureties?     A.  No,  sir;  they  alwa^'s  give  us  bonds. 

Q.  These  bonds  that  you  have  given  me  do  not  agree  in  amount 
with  the  items  here,  nor  do  they  agree  with  the  individual  items. 
How  is  that'?     A.  What  were  the  bonds  for? 

Q.  ii!2(;,000  or  127,000  worth  of  bonds  there.  The  work  done 
by  the  company  auiouuls  to  over  .?70,000?  A.  How  much  is  re- 
quired? 

Q.  Well,  how  much  did  yon  require?  A.  I  can't  remember 
without  the  records  particularly. 

Q.  Didn't  j'ou  require  as  much  as  the  contract?  A.  I  can't 
slate  that  particularly.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  The 
secretary  attends  to  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  I  guess. 
I  mean  the  secretary  of  the  board,  Mr.  Burke.  The  board  takes 
the  commissioner's  responsibility.  One  of  the  commissioners 
does  not  look  after  it  specially  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  now 
know  any  more  amout  these  contracts  and  bonds  than  I  have 
told  you.  I  have  no  way  of  refreshing  my  recollection  at  present. 
There  are  always  records  at  the  office  that  will  help  me.  I  will 
consult  those  records.  I  cannot  state  more  clearly,  more  satis- 
factorily than  I  did  this  morning  why  our  board  gave  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  asphalt  paving  to  the  Uvalde  Company,  only  that 
they  have  done  good  work  and  at  the  proper  figure.  That  is  all 
that  I  can  tell.     The  engineer  estimated  the  amount  that  it  would 
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probably  cost  before  the  treasurer's  order  was  issued.     I  have 
perfect  confidence  iu  our  eugineer's  ability  to  figure.     I  ex[)lained 
the  difference  between  estimates  and   bids;   the  same  as  any 
builder.     Get  four  or  five  men  to  figure  on  a  building,  one  may 
be  $10,000  and  the  other  man  :S'4,000.     I  cannot  state  any  better 
reason  than  I  did  this  morning  for  the  monopoly  that  I  gave  to 
the  Morris  &  Cummings  Company  for  dredging.     I  have  also 
dealt  very  kindly  in  another  matter  with  another  concern  in  the 
matter  of  cement.     We   have   given  treasurer's  orders   in  the 
matter  of  cement  mostly  to  John  P.  Kane  &  Company,     That  is 
the  company  with  which  young  Edward  Carroll  was  connected. 
He  solicited  our  orders  occasionally.     He  never  came  to  me  with 
a  commissioner  and  asked  me  to  buy  from  him.     I  never  went 
with  him  to  any  builder  and  suggested  to  the  builder  that  he 
should  buy  his  materials  from  John  P.  Kane  &  Company  or  from 
young  Carroll.     I  presume  there  are  other  concerns  in  the  city 
of  New  York  selling  cement.     I  have  to  handle  and  use  a  great 
■quantity  of  cement.     I  know  there  are  many  other  concerns  be- 
sides Kane  that  are  handling  cement,  the  Atlas.     I  don't  know  of 
^ny  other.     As  an  officer  of  the  city,  using  great  quantities  of 
cement,  paying  for  it  with  the  city's  money,  I  say  I  know  of  only 
two  concerns  handling  cement  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  wit, 
the  Atlas  Company  and  John  P.  Kane  &  Company.     I  don't  know 
how  it  is  I  don't  know  of  any  more.     I  don't  know  them;  that  is 
all.     I  have  not  looked  around  to  find  men  to  whom  I  could  send 
our  specifications  and  invite  bids  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  since 
I  have  been  treasurer;  not  even  from  the  time  since  I  have  been 
commissioner.     We  sometimes  send  to  people  we  don't  know. 
We  look  in  the  directory  and  send  to  people.     I  have  not  looked 
in  the  directory  and  found  any  other  cement  dealers  that  I  don't 
know.     For  some  material  we  take  the  partnership  directory, 
make  a  list  of  the  dealers  in  the  different  kinds  of  material  that 
we  are  iu  the  habit  of  using — lumber,  spikes,  iron,  different 
things.     We  didn't  do  it  with  this  material  because  it  was  a 
good  firm — good  responsible  firm  and  we  got  the  lowest  figures — 
market  price.     There  is  a  good  responsible  firm  in  lumber  and 
piles,  we  sent  to  them.     We  sent  to  ditt'erent  ones  for  lumber 
and  piles.     John  P.  Kane  &  Company  is  the  most  responsible 
firm,  I  think,  iu  New  York,     ^^'hen  I  went  into  the  department 
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"we  were  paying  •f2.45  for  cement.  Kane  &  Company  supplied  it 
for  |2 — a  lower  price  than  perhaps  at  any  place  else.  For  that 
reason  I  gave  them  the  order.  I  have  found  out  what  the  Atlas 
Company  would  supply  it  at  $2.45.  1  have  inquired  of  no  other 
concerns. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

When  I  came  into  oftice  the  preceding  commissioners  under 
the  Strong  administration  paid  !S2.45  for  cement  and  our  admin- 
istration is  now  paying  f2  for  it,  a  difference  of  45  cents  a  barrel. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

We  are  paying  more  now  for  iron  rails  than  we  did  a  year  ago. 
We  are  paying  more  for  meat  than  we  did  a  year  ago.  We  are 
paying  less  for  some  things  than  we  did  a  year  ago.  Materials 
and  articles  fluctuate  in  value.  I  have  inquired  from  the  build- 
ers the  price  of  cement,  and  when  I  paid  1^2  they  told  me  that 
was  the  lowest  price.  I  have  not  inquired  how  the  price  of 
cement  has  fluctuated  in  the  last  three  years.  I  have  in(|uired 
from  builders  whether  '^2  a  barrel  for  cement  to-dav  vields  less 
profit  than  !|j'2.45  three  years  ago;  of  Senator  Cunningham,  and 
Murray  &  Cloonen.  I  did  not  get  any  figures  upon  cement  from 
the  firm  of  Canda  &  Smith,  because  I  was  satisfied  with  the  figure 
Mr.  Kane  gave.  I  have  known  John  P.  Kane  about  three  or 
four  years.  I  do  not  know  who  compose  the  company.  Nobody 
first  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  give  Kane  a  monopoly  of 
cement.  Mr.  Kane  came  to  me  and  spoke  to  me  himself  about 
it.  He  told  me  what  he  would  supply  cement  for — it  was  .f2.45, 
and  he  would  supply  it  for  ^2.  As  a  public  oflicial  I  did  not  pub- 
lish notice  for  bids  to  come  in. 

Q.  And  so  you  have  no  definite  and  positive  and  legal  proof 
that  you  got  the  lowest  price?  A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  market 
price;  that  is  what  we  considered  market  price,  and  everybody 
else. 

Q.  But  people  will  sometimes  sell  for  less  than  the  market 
price  to  get  the  city's  business?  A.  I  did  not  ask  for  it.  I  do 
not  excuse  myself  for  not  publishing  for  bids  upon  those  few  sec- 
tions that  were  read  this  morning.  That  does  not  apply  to  the 
matter  of  cement.     I  do  not  excuse  myself  for  anything  I  have 
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done.  Here  are  treasurer's  orders  for  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  in  a  number  of  instances.  We  had  a  right  to  spend  any 
money  we  wanted  for  cement  on  the  treasurer's  orders.  I  thiuk 
the  law  allows  us  to  sjjend  any  money  we  want  for  cement.  It 
gives  me  the  right  to  spend  the  money,  and  to  expend  it  with 
men  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  dock  department  and 
without  any  competitive  bids. 

Q.  Let  us  see  what  you  gave  to  John  P.  Kane  &  Company: 
March  G,  1898,  §2,000;  June  22,  1898,  1,000  barrels,  S!2,000;  July 
7,  1898,  2,840  barrels,  fo,GSO;  July  7,  1898,  1,000  barrels,  f 2,000; 
July  29,  1898,  1,000  barrels,  §i2,000;  August  4,  1898,  2,000  barrels, 
$4,000;  August  2G,  1898,  2,000  barrels,  |4,000;  October  10,  1898, 
2,000  barrels,  §4,000;  December  G,  1898,  3,000  barrels,  |G,000; 
March  G,  1899,  3,000  barrels,  .fG,000;  March  20,  1898,  4.000  bar- 
rels— ^no  payment  as  yet.  That  last  date  evidently  should  be 
1899;  they  have  it  1898?    A.  Very  likely. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Is  the  price  per  barrel  given? 
Mr.  Moss — Two  dollars  in  each  case. 

Q.  The  last  payment  is  not  figured  out;  but  four  thousand 
barrels  at  §2  a  barrel  would  be  §8,000,  of  course.  §45,000  I 
figure  it.  ''  The  above  was  purchased  from  the  John  P.  Kane 
Company  under  resolutions  of  the  board."  November  5th,  blank 
year;  June  17,  1897;  December  30,  1897;  February  3,  1899.  You 
state  that  the  old  board  was  paying  §2.45  by  contract  with  the 
Atlas  Company,  and  if  those  figures  are  correct,  the  contracts 
were  made  in  the  previous  administration  at  §2  a  barrel?  A. 
This  is  1880;  that  is  nineteen  years  ago. 

Q.  That  Avould  be  nineteen  j-ears  ago?    A.  June  7,  1897. 

Q.  How  does  that  agree  with  your  statement  that  the  previous 
administration  was  buying  cement  from  the  Atlas  Company  at 
§2.45  a  barrel?  The  figures  are  evidently  misleading  you.  There 
must  be  some  error  there  in  vour  statement?  A.  This  is  the 
statement  of  the  secretary.  I  said,  too,  that  Mr.  Kane  came  to 
me  personally  and  asked  me  for  the  privilege  of  putting  in  this 
cement.  He  said  he  would  give  it  at  §2  a  barrel,  which  was 
forty-five  cents  less  than  the  previous  administration  was  paying. 

Q.  Then  we  will  disregard  the  dates  that  you  have  given  here 
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for  the  resolutions?  A.  Yes.  I  don't  think  they  are  correct. 
Two  tlolhirs  a  barrel  was  the  lowest  price  that  I  could  obtain  at 
that  time.  Then  we  advertised  and  tried  to  get  the  market.  It 
has  been  the  lowest  price  we  could  obtain  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1898,  up  to  the  time  we  stopped  giving  treasurer's  ordens. 
We  stopped  giving  treasurer's  orders,  whatever  date  is  there;  I 
can't  remember.  I  don't  think  we  have  bought  any  cement  from 
John  P.  Kane  &  Company  since  March  last.  Whatever  is  there 
is  correct  so  far  as  the  date  is  concerned. 

By  Mr.  llurt'mau: 

Q.  How  has  the  cement  been  i)urchnsed  since  March  last?  A. 
We  advertised — public  letting. 

Q.  Who  got  the  selling  of  it?  A.  1  can't  just  reuieuiber;  the 
record  is  there. 

Mr,  Moss — Pardon  nie  a  moment,  Mr.  Assemblyman.  I  have 
here  now  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  tact  that  the  last  date 
on  this  statement  is  March  20,  1899,  and  your  as»sistant  secretary 
has  just  produced  this  emergency  order — I  guess  that  is  within 
March;  take  that  out. 

The  Witness — I  don't  recollect  the  firm  that  put  in  the  snuallest 
bid  for  cement.  It  is  on  record.  I  think  tin-  ]»rice  was  !$1.9o  or 
$IAH> — something  about  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

We  advertised  for  bids  to  see  if  we  could  get  a  better  figure. 
^Ve  were  buying  cement  without  public  letting,  from  the  first  of 
January,  1898,  down  to  March,  1899,  on  our  own  terms.  Then 
it  occurred  to  us  in  March,  1899,  that  we  would  test  the  market 
by  applying  for  bids.  We  got  a  lower  bid  of  about  )^1.95,  some- 
thing about  that.  If  we  had  advertised  sooner  I  don't  think  we 
would  probably  have  got  a  lower  bid  sooner.  I  told  you  I  in- 
quired from  builders — that  was  the  market  price.  As  you  say, 
the  market  varies. 

Q.  Of  course  the  market  varies,  and  therefore  you  should  ad- 
vertise for  bids  all  the  time?     A.  We  did. 

Q.  No;  you  gave  treasurer's  orders?     A.  Up  to  that  time  we 
gave  treasurer's  orders,  yes,  sir. 
135 
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Q.  'Why,  Mr.  Commissioner,  wbon  tou  opened  the  matter  to 
public  bidding,  Mr.  Kane  himself  bid  two  cents  less — $1.98?  A. 
Perhaps  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  it  was  awarded  to  John  Early  &  Company  at  $1.94^? 
A.  Something  about  that. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  2Gth  of  May?  A.  Whatever  date  is  there. 
Up  to  May  26th  the  cement  that  we  were  using  in  the  department 
was  the  Kane  cement.  We  did  not  order  any  more  cement  from 
Kane  on  treasurer's  orders  after  March,  if  that  is  on  the  record 
there.     I  do  not  know  when  this  committee  was  appointed. 

Q.  Did  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee  in  March 
stir  up  your  mind  to  the  extent  of  wondering  whether  or  not 
you  ought  to  have  public  competition  on  these  things?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  didn't  think  anything  about  it.  When  I  realized  that  our 
department  was  liable  to  be  investigated  I  didn't  begin  to  look 
around  to  see  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in  our  department. 
I  thought  our  department  was  perfect.  I  thought  all 
our  employes  were  perfect.  We  did  not  even  look  into 
the  engineer's  department  or  anything  else  to  see  if  there 
were  any  bad  spots.  We  had  confidence  in  the  engineer — 
trusted  in  him.  I  know  anybody  is  liable  to  make  a  mistake  in 
the  best  department  in  the  world — the  best  officer  in  the  world 
needs  to  keep  a  watch  on  himself  and  sometimes  to  wake  up 
suddenly.  I  didn't  think  there  was  any  necessity  of  looking 
around  to  see  if  everything  was  all  tight  and  right  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned.  I  didn't  do  it.  And  this  stopping  of  the  Kane 
monopoly  in  the  same  mouth  that  this  committee  was  appointed 
is  a  mere  coincidence,  that  is  all.  We  ordered  these  large 
aiiKMiiits  of  cement  on  the  authority  the  board  had.  Didn't  care 
whether  it  was  emergency  or  not.  We  got  no  resolution  of  the 
common  council. 

Q.  That  is  evident  from  the  request  of  the  engineer:  "New 
York,  3d  March,  1899.  To  the  Commissioner  of  Docks:  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  required  on  or  about  the  20th  of  March,  for  the 
l)rosecution  of  work,  and  delivered  at  East  Twenty-fourth  street 
or  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  as  required:  3,0t)0  barrels  slow  set- 
ting Portland  cement,  in  conformity  with  the  specifications  here- 
with attached."  No  emergency  stated  in  that  certificate?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Hoffaian: 

Q.  While  ui)()n  that  subject,  isn't  it  true  that  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  Dock  Department  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
to  do  exactly  what  the  present  administration  has  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  giving  out  of  contracts  where  they  were  under  op 
above  a  thousand  dollars?  A,  I  think  that  was  the  custom,  and 
has  been  so  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  didn't  say  yes;  I  said  I  think  so.  The  basis  for  thiukiug  so 
is  general  information — what  I  have  heard.  Just  as  all  was 
under  treasurer's  orders. 

Q.  I  notice  the  principal  bondsmau  ou  the  estimate  of  the  John 
P.  Kane  Com]>any  is  William  H.  Gelshennen,  who  is  president 
of  the  Garfield  Bank,  where  Mr.  Carroll  banks.  Now  you  have 
issued  other  treasurer's  orders,  first  to  the  firm  of  Naughton  & 
Company?  A.  Yes.  I  know  the  firm  of  Naughton  &  Company. 
I  know  the  company  is  Naughton  &  Mc^Iahon.  !McMahon  is  one 
of  the  district  leaders,  former  i»olice  justice,  and  now  a  member 
of  this  contracting  company.  I  never  knew  of  him  being  a  con- 
tractor before  he  went  into  Naughton  vt  Company.  I  ordered 
from  Naughton  &  Conipany  whatever  is  on  the  record.  I  don't 
keep  them  in  my  head.  They  denl  in  lumber,  piles,  general  con- 
tractors. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  what  you  ordered  in  the  way  of  piles  from 
Naughton  &  Company.  Mr.  Commissioner,  your  dates  must  be 
wrong  here.  Your  statement  is  headed  "  Piles  purchased  and 
delivered  under  treasurer's  orders  from  January  1,  1898  ",  and 
the  dates  of  the  resolutions  is  given  here  in  1897?  A.  Well,  that 
must  be  a  typographical  error.  Naughton  &  Company  were 
formed  before  January  1,  1898.  Naughton  &  Company  supplied 
the  last  board  with  piles. 

Q.  Then  it  is  possible  that  the  resolutions  under  which  you 
continued  to  act  were  passed  by  the  last  board?  A.  I  don't 
see  how  we  could  do  that.  We  act  on  our  own  resolutions.  We 
did  not  feel  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  the  last  board.  What 
we  did  for  Naughton  &  Company  was  done  on  resolutions  of  our 
board — ^that  is,  since  we  have  been  in  power.     We  have  not  given 
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thcin  any  patronaj^o  or  any  ^vo^k  under  resolutions  of  any  board 
but  our  own;  could  not  do  that. 

Q.  Well,  the  respective  amounts  are  first  -I?! 2,000,  next  f 3,925, 
^97;-),  !?(J00,  18,004,  ^23,742.90,  $029,  .•8;0,700.  Then  a  matter  of 
May  11,  J,:99,  no  payment  made  yet.  Then  a  matter  of  =$027,. 
$1,111,  $370.80,  11,000,  $15,408.75,  $29,199.75?  A.  If  you  look  at 
the  vouchers  you  will  see  there  was  a  great  deal  of  eompetitioa 
on  that.  Before  that  they  are  treasurer's  orders.  There  was 
competition  on  some  of  it.  I  opened  those  matters  to  competi- 
tion when  I  did  not  ojjen  the  cement  and  the  asphalt  paving  to 
competition,  because  I  was  satisfied  with  the  figure  I  was  getting 
cement  at;  satisfied  about  asphalt  paving  also. 

Q.  Now  other  treasurer's  orders  for  piles:  C.  N.  Kimpland, 
$3,085,  $7,425;  A.  J.  Murray,  $3,230;  J.  C.  Moore,  $3,447.20;  The 
Norfolk  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  $22,090.80;  J.  A.  Rennolds 
&  Brother,  $2,705;  same  firm,  $3,455.10;  H.  D.  Steers,  $9,555.75; 
C.  S.  Beebe,  no  payment;  Nichols  Brothers,  $2,204;  The  Hoskius 
Lumber  Company,  $1,000.  A.  You  will  find  competition  in  most 
of  those  you  have  just  read.  It  appears  that  in  those  mattei-s- 
where  Kimpland,  Murray,  Moore  and  the  others  bid  there  were 
lower  figures  than  Naughton  &  Company.  I  cannot  tell  only 
from  the  vouchers.  I  can't  say  whether  Naughton  &  Company 
bid  on  those  matters.  But  in  the  minority  of  them  some  other 
person  bid  a  smaller  sum. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  perform  the  same  operation  with  the 
favorites  in  the  other  lines?  Perhaps  some  outsiders  would  have 
got  in  with  those  lines?  A.  We  were  satisfied  with  the  figures 
and  with  the  bidder.     The  man  did  his  work  properly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman : 

The  firm  of  Morris  &  Cummings  have  been  doing  business  with 
the  dock  department  for  some  years.  It  has  been  doing  business 
before  the  i)resent  administration  came  into  power  with  the  dock 
department.  It  did  business  with  the  dock  commissioners  under 
the  preceding  administration — 1895  to  1898.  I  can  tell  you  the 
total  payments  made  to  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredging  Company 
by  the  present  commissioners  of  the  dock  dejiartment,  what  we 
did  since  we  cniiie  in;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  1898  or  not. 
The    i)revi(»ii.s    bdunl    ])aid    to    Cummings    Dredging    Company 
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^170,091.68.  The  present  administration  has  paid  §62,.313.34, 
sonietbinj;  like  :$114,00()  less  than  paid  by  the  preceding  admin- 
istration— during  the  year  1897,  §176,000;  during  the  year  1898, 
^62.000. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  This  |62,0(M)  does  not  inelude  anything  since  January  1st 
of  this  year?  A.  This  was  the  year  1897  and  1898.  1897  was 
the  previous  board,  and  1898  this  board. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Now,  under  the  i>rovisions  of  law  isn't  it  provided  for  the 
<nnplo3Tnent  of  an  architect  by  the  dock  department  in  the  build- 
ing of  recreation  i>iers?  A.  That  was  a  special  section  in  the 
charter;  I  don't  exactly  remember  it.  It  says  that  we  shall  em- 
ploy an  architect  outside  of  our  department.  We  employed  an 
architect.  The  architect  under  the  preceding  administration, 
from  1895  to  1898,  was  the  firm  of  Edward  Kendall.  The  records 
of  our  department  show  how  much  money  was  paid  to  this  arch- 
itect, ^28,628.80.  The  architect  selected  by  Ih.'  present  dock 
de]>artment  was  Horgan  &  Slatterv*.  There  was  paid  to  Horgan 
vVc  Slattery  for  the  services  rendered  by  them  as  architects, 
|:897.78,  against  :?28,028. 

ii.  Now,  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  you,  that  I  should  like  to 
liave  you  prepare  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  treasurer's 
■warrants  for  the  doing  of  work  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
department  since  189.")  down  to  date,  specifying  the  different 
companies  and  the  amounts,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  send 
that  to  me  here  to-morrow?  A.  Yes,  sir.  The  other  boards  did 
not  have  the  same  power  as  this  board,  because  they  were 
limited,  I  believe,  to  a  thousand  dollars.  We  will  do  anything 
that  you  request. 

By  Mr.  Moss.: 

Q.  You  have  ^spoken  of  the  amount  that  was  paid  to  Horgan  & 
Slattery  as  architects  of  recreation  piers  and  compared  it  with  the 
iimount  paid  to  the  architect  of  recreation  piers  in  the  former  ad- 
Jiiinistration?     A.  Not  recreation  piers.     One  recreation  pier. 
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Q.  now  many  piers  have  you  built?  A.  The  pier  we  are  talk- 
ing; about  is  in  relation  to  the  one  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  That  you  did  not  build,  but  you  sinijily  overhauled  it.  It 
was  reported  to  you  that  it  was  uiisal'e,  so  Mr.  Florgan  said.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  employed  to  overhaul  it  or  put  hie  genius  on 
it  as  an  architect  and  stiffen  it  up,  and  for  that  you  paid  him 
|894?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  board  has  uot  built  a  recreation  pier. 
By  the  preceding  board  there  was  a  number  of  recreation  pier» 
started,  but  not  completed.  There  are  six  recreation  piers  in  New 
York  now.     The  plans  were  all  made. 

Q.  But  how  does  the  amount  of  dredging  and  dock  building 
by  your  board  compare  with  the  amount  of  dredging  and  dock 
building  and  jtublic  improvements  of  the  previous  board?  A. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  that  if  you  want  it. 

By  Mr.  Iloffman: 

Q.  There  has  been  no  favoritism  so  far  as  the  department  of 
docks  is  concerned  in  reference  to  the  firm  of  Morris  &  Cummings^ 
has  there?     A.  No  favoritism? 

Q.  Shown  in  any  way?  A.  Not  that  I  could  see,  outside  of 
any  treasurer's  orders. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  is  enough,  isn't  it?  What  else  could  they  do  for  them? 
A.  I  don't  know  the  firm.  We  could  not  do  any  more  for  them 
than  give  them  treasurer's  orders.  There  has  been  other  paving 
done  than  asphalt. 

Q.  I  wi'll  read  this  into  evidence  from  the  statement.:  ''  Paving 
other  than  asphalt  done  since  January  1,  189S:  Between  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-ninth  streets,  North  Eiver,  J.  M.  Sheehan, 
$2,2'j;j;  these  are  all  on  treasurer's  orders;  May  12,  1898,  foot  of 
East  Thirty-first  street,  .*»;();  foot  of  West  Cue  hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth  street,  fGTO;  foot  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
second  street,  same  firm,  !S223.50;  June  17th,  October  15,  1898, 
Gansevoort  street  section,  15,955;  November  15,  same  section,. 
$4,(;(I0;  January  3,  1899,  same  section,  !?G.881;  March  6,  1899,  same 
©ectioTi,  .f;5(l,879.50;  March  28,  1899,  foot  of  West  Thirty-fourth 
street,  same  firm,  $4,978. 
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The  Witness — I  think  J.  M.  Sheehan  is  the  same  man 
connected  with  the  2S>w  York  Sand  and  Gravel  Company.  I 
don't  know  that  those  were  substantially  the  bids  of  the  New 
York  Sand  and  Gravel  Company.  I  don't  know  what  concern 
he  is  connected  with. 

Q.  April  7,  1898,  south  of  ^Vest  Seventy-ninth  street.  North 
River,  G.  W.  Tlunkett,  |2,537.  That  is  Senator  Plunkett,  isn't 
it?     A.  George  W.,  that  is  the  Senator. 

Q.  April  28,"  1898,  same  person,  !|1,150;  May  13.  1898,  north  of 
West  Eightieth  street.  North  River,  same  person,  ^^92;  July  1, 
1898,  foiot  of  Y\'est  Eightieth  street,  same  person,  |1,190;  Septem- 
ber 9,  1898,  approach  to  ^Vest  Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy-eighth 
street,  same  person,  i*l,821;  October  20.  1898,  between  West 
Seventy-seventh  and  West  Seventy-eighth  streets,  same  person, 
1749;  November  Kj,  1898,  between  West  Seventy-eighth  and  West 
Seventy-ninth  streets,  :ii!9(;7;  March  29.  1899,  between  Wesrt 
Seventy-ninth  and  West  Eightieth  streets,  G.  E.  Plunkett,  :?912. 
That  is  a  son,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Same  date,  between  West  Seventy-eighth  and  West  Seventy- 
ninth  streets,  ^971;  May  3,  1899,  between  West  Seventy-seventh 
and  ^^'est  Seventy-eighth  streets.  r^780;  same  date,  between  West 
Seventy-ninth  and  West  Eightieth  streets,  ^9'^r^[  June  IC,  1899, 
between  W>st  Seventy-ninth  and  West  Eightieth  streets,  !^853; 
same  date,  between  West  Seventy-eighth  and  West  Seventy- 
ninth  streets,  |909.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss^ — Do  you  notice,  how  these  payments  are  split  up, 
Mr.  Chairman? — jiayments  on  the  same  date  which  wouhl  make 
the  item  over  a  thousand  dollars  are  cut  in  two.  July  13,  1899, 
between  West  Seventy-seventh  and  West  Seventy-eighth  streets, 
no  payment  made  yet;  July  11,  1898,  between  Piers  (new)  55  and 
57,  North  River,  New  York  Sand  and  Gravel  Company.  821.980. 
I  have  here  a  letter  in  connection  with  this  bid  of  the  New  York 
Sand  and  Gravel  Company,  estimate  for  furnishing  the  necessary 
labor  and  material  to  pave  between  Twelfth  and  Jane  street, 
North  River,  proposition  to  do  certain  work  at  |7,140,  signed  by 
the  New  York  Sand  and  Gravel  Company,  Maurice  Featherson, 
president.     Now,  the   contract   upon  which  this  bid      was  put 
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in  was  given  to  J.  M.  Sheebau,  wlio,  I  am  infoi'med,  is  connected 
with  the  New  York  Sand  and  Gravel  Company.  Maurice  Feather- 
son  i.s  the  Senator.  (Connected  with  this  is  the  bid  of  John  M. 
Sheehan,  general  contractor;  so,  if  it  be  true  that  John  M.  Sheehan 
was  connected  with  the  New  Yoric  Sand  and  Gravel  Company,  we 
have  one  bid  from  John  M.  Sheehan  of  ^0,881,  the  successful  bid, 
against  the  bid  of  the  New  York  Sand  and  Gravel  'Company  of 
|T,140. 

Q.  Mr.  Commissioner,  was  there  any  special  reason  for  favoring 
these  contractors  by  treasurer  s  orders?  A.  There  was  competi- 
tion for  some  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  competition  in  every  case?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A\  hy  wasn't  there?  A.  For  the  same  reason  as  others. 
They  were  responsible  contractors. 

Q.  Responsible  contractors,  satisfactory  prices,  satisfactory 
people?    A.  Y'es, 

Mr.  Moss  offered  in  evidence  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
Dock  Department,  which  is  as  follows: 

EXHIBIT. 

Asphalt  paving  done  under  treasurer's  orders  since  January  1, 
1808:  Order  No.  20000;  date,  May  19,  1899;  location,  vicinity  of 
Pier  A,  North  River;  date  of  board  meeting,  May  19,  1899; 
amount  paid,  ^4,785;  audit  No.  17484.  Order  No.  20000;  date.  May 
19,  li<\)d;  location  between  West  Twenty-third  and  Twentj-fourth 
streets,  North  River;  date  of  board  meeting.  May  19,  1899  (231); 
amount  paid,  |7,C59;  audit  No.  17848.  Order  No.  20035;  date, 
June  G,  1899;  location,  front  of  Pier  (new)  1,  North  River;  date 
of  board  meeting,  June  2,  1899  (201);  amount  paid,  |5,721;  audit 
No.  17848.  Order  No.  20044;  date,  June  9,  1899;  location,  front 
of  Chambers  street  ferry;  date  of  board  meeting,  June  2,  1899; 
amount  paid,  |11,193;  audit  No.  17901.  Order  No.  200.")5;  date. 
June  22,  1899;  location,  front  of  Barclay  street  ferry;  date  of 
board  meeting,  June  2,  1899;  amount  paid,  |8,837;  audit  No. 
17901.  Order  No.  200G0;  date,  June  23,  1899;  location,  front  of 
Christopher  street  ferry;  date  of  board  meeting,  June  2,  1899; 
amount  paid,  f  10,581;  audit  No.  17913.     Order  No.  20083;  date, 
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July  13,  1899;  location,  front  of  Pier  (new)  14,  North  River;  date 
of  boaid  meeting,  July  14,  1899,  not  printed;  amount  paid,  §22,- 
680,  estimated;  audit  No.,  no  payment.  Specifications  and  bond 
of  Uvalde  Asphalt  Paving  Company  for  above  work  now  in  hands 
of  corporation  counsel  for  approval. 

Cement  purchased  under  treasurer's  orders  from  January  1, 
1898:  Order  No.  19358;  date,  March  14,  1898;  quantity,  1.000 
barrels;  audit  No.  16841;  price,  |2;  amount  paid,  ?2,000.  Order 
No.  19509;  date,  June  28,  1898;  quantity,  1,0(M)  barrel^;;  audit  No. 
17121;  price,  |2;  amount  paid,  !$2,0tHJ.  Order  No.  195:38;  date,  July 
7,  1898;  (luautity,  2,840  barrels;  audit  No.  17187;  price,  §2; 
amount  paid,  f 5,680.  Order  No.  19534;  date,  July  7,  1898; 
quantity,  1,000  barrels;  audit  No.  1719<;;  price,  :^2;  amount  paid, 
|i2,000.  Order  No.  19576;  date.  July  29,  189S;  (luantity,  1,000 
barrels;  audit  No.  17251;  price,  :?2;  amount  paid,  *2.000.  Order 
No.  19577;  date,  August  4,  1898;  (juantity,  2,000  barrels;  audit 
No.  17196;  price,  ^2;  amount  paid,  |4,000.  Order  No.  19616;  date, 
August  26,  1898;  quantity,  2,000  barrels;  audit  No.  17398;  price, 
^2;  amount  paid,  .«4.000.  Order  No.  196!>(»;  date,  October  10, 
1898;  quantity,  2,000  barrelt*;  audit  No.  174.57;  pric«',  ^2;  amount 
paid,  i?4.000.  Order  No.  19770;  date,  December  6,  1898;  quantity, 
3.000  barrels;  audit  No.  17646;  price,  ^2;  amount  paid,  $6,000. 
Order  No.  19889;  date,  March  6,  18!I9;  (luantity,  3,000  barrels; 
audit  No.  17713;  price,  §2;  amount  paid,  :?6.(>0().  Order  No. 
19908;  date,  March  2(i,  ISiU);  (luantity,  4,000  barrels;  audit  No. 
;  price,  i?2;  no  payment.     Total,  |45,000. 

The  above  was  purchased  from  the  John  P.  Kane  Company 
under  resolutions  of  the  Board. 

November  5,  1880,  page  77, 

June  17,  1897,  page  106. 

December  30,  1897,  page  489. 

February  3,  1899,  page  59. 

Contract  No.  655.  J.  Early  &  Co.,  10,000  barrels,  at  |1.94^ ;  no 
payment. 

Dredging  under  treasurer's  orders  issued  to  Morris  &  Cum- 
mings  Dredging  Company  since  January  1,  1898:  Audit  No. 
16915;  order  No.  10403;  date  of  order,  April  11,  1898;  date  of 
board  meeting,  March  25,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  139;  location  of 
work,  north  bridge  tower,  Brookh-n;  price  per  cubic  yard,  30 
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cents;  amount  paid,  f  102.90.  Audit  Xo.  17270;  order  No.  19G62; 
date  of  order,  September  23,  1898;  date  of  board  meeting,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  505;  location  of  work,  West 
Eleventh  street.  North  River;  price  per  cubic  yard,  20  cente; 
amount  paid,  .«:51.40.  Audit  No.  17552;  order  No.  19TS0;  date  of 
order,  December  19,  1898;  date  of  board  meeting,  August  2G, 
189S;  page  of  minutes,  457;  location  of  work,  Pier  (old)  57,  North 
River;  price  per  cubic  yard,  $1;  amount  paid,  S832.  Audit  No. 
17G34;  order  No.  19857;  date  of  order,  February  17.  1899;  date  of 
board  meeting,  February  3,  1899;  page  of  minutes,  59;  location 
of  work.  Watts  street  section.  North  River;  price  per  cubic  yard, 
95  cents  and  17i  cents;  amount  paid,  .f!4.469.25.  Audit  No. 
17673;  order  No.  19890;  date  of  order,  March  7,  1899;  date  of 
board  meeting,  February  24,  1899;  page  of  minutes,  91;  location 
of  work,  Pier  (new)  1,  North  River;  price  per  cubic  yard,  31  cents; 
amount  paid,  .«;2,56G.49.  Audit  No.  17G28;  order  No.  19897;  date 
of  order,  March  8,  1899;  date  of  board  meeting,  March  3,  1899; 
page  of  minutes,  100;  location  of  work,  Division  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn ;  price  per  cubic  yard,  17.8  cents;  amount  paid,  §845.14.  Audit 
No.  17756;  order  No.  19917;  date  of  order,  March  21,  1899;  date 
of  board  meeting,  March  24,  1899;  page  of  minutes,  127;  location 
of  work,  foot  of  Forty-third  street,  Brookl^-n;  price  per  cubic 
yard,  18  cents;  amount  paid,  |;568.50.  Audit  No.  17G73;  order 
No.  19937;  date  of  order,  April  8,  1899;  date  of  broad  meeting, 
February  24,  1899;  page  of  minutes,  91;  location  of  work,  Pier 
(new)  1,  North  River;  price  per  cubic  yard.  31  cents;  amonnt  paid, 
$354.95.  Audit  No.  17756;  order  No.  19976;  date  of  order.  May 
1,  1899;  location  of  work,  Riker's  Island;  price  per  cubic  yard,  35 
cents;  amount  paid,  |760..33.  Audit  No.  17800;  order  No.  20006; 
date  of  order,  May  17.  1899;  date  of  board  meeting.  May  12,  1899; 
page  of  minutes,  205;  location  of  work.  Gold  street,  Brooklyn; 
price  per  cubic  yard,  20  cents;  amount  paid,  !?397.40.  Audit  No. 
17916;  order  No.  200G7;  date  of  order.  June  30,  1899;  date  of 
board  meeting,  June  27.  1899;  page  of  minutes.  N.  P.;  location  of 
work,  between  West  Fort3'-second  and  Forty-third  streets.  North 
River;  price  per  cubic  yard,  12  cents;  amount  paid,  $3,839.64. 
Audit  No.  17916;  order  No.  20076;  date  of  order,  July  10,  1899; 
date  of  board  meeting,  September  2,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  471; 
location  of  work.  West  Forty-third  street.  North  River;  price  per 
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€iibic  yard,  12  cents;  amount  paid,  ?906.48.  Audit  No.  17921; 
order  No.  20089;  date  of  order,  July  13,  1899;  date  of  board  meet- 
ing. July  11,  1899;  page  of  minutes,  N.  P.;  location  of  work,  north 
of  Pier  (new)  45,  North  River;  price  per  cubic  yards,  18  cents; 

amount  paid,  !ii;2,557.2G.     Audit  No. ;  order  No.  20090;  date 

of  order,  July  13,  1809;  date  of  board  meeting,  July  17,  1899; 
page  of  minutes,  N.  P.;  location  of  work,  south  of  Pier  (new)  45, 
North  River;  price  per  cubic  yards,  40  cents;  no  payment.     Audit 

No.  ;  order  No.  20097;  date  of  order,  July  19.  1899;  date  of 

board  meeting,  February  3,  1899;  page  of  minutes,  06;  location  of 
work,  east  of  Pier  (old)  42,  East  River;  price  per  cubic  yard,  18 

cents;  no  payment.     Audit  No.  ;  order  No.  2(lO!)0;  date  of 

order,  July  19,  1890;  date  of  board  meeting,  July  17,  1899;  page 
of  minutes,  N.  P.;  location  of  work,  between  Piers  (new)  39  and 
40,  North  River;  price  per  cubic  yard,  18  cents;  no  payment. 

Audit  No.  :  order  No.  20114;  date  of  order,  July  28.  1899; 

date  of  board  meeting,  July  17,  1899;  page  of  minutes,  N.  P.; 
location  of  work,  P»loomfleld  street,  North  River;  price  per  cubio 
jard,  '^1  and  18  cents;  no  payment. 

^18,251  70 

150  00 

1,000  00 

4,."00  00 


^2.-;,901   70 
■^'  N.  P."  denotes  numbers  not  yet  printed. 

DREDGING  UNDER  CONTRACT. 

Contract  No.  619,  Morris  &  Cummings  Dredging  Company;  on 
North  River: 

Audit  No.  17201;  estimate  No.  1 ^19,200  86 

Audit  No.  17267;  estimate  No.  2;  price  19.9  cents.  . .        14,960  23 
Audit  No.  17395;  estimate  No.  3  (final) 27,997  95 

S62,159  04 
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Mollis  •>>:  Cuiiiiiiiugs  Diedgiug  Comijany:  Contract  No.  (J44; 
dredging  at  Catharine  street,  East  Kiver;  audit  >«"o.  17574;  esti- 
mate No.  1;  tiual;  '^4,0^0,  total  cost. 

Paving  other  than  asphalt  done  since  January  1,  1898:  Order 
No.  19300;  date,  March  14,  1898;  location,  between  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-ninth  streets,  North  River;  J.  M.  Sheehan; 
authority  March  11,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  117;  amount  paid, 
f 2,293;  audit  No.  HJ8G9.  Order  No.  19449;  date.  May  12,  1898; 
location  East  Thirty-first  street;  J.  M.  Sheehan;  authority  Jan- 
uary 28,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  42;  amount  paid,  $2,293;  audit 
No.  1G869.  Order  No.  19504;  date,  June  17,  1898;  location,  foot 
West  One  Hundred  and  Thirt^'-fourth  street;  J.  M,  Sheehan; 
authority  May  27,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  277;  amount  paid,  |670; 
audit  No.  17008.  Order  No.  19505;  date,  June  17,  1898;  location^ 
foot  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  street;  J.  M.  Sheehan; 
authority,  May  27,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  277;  amount 
paid,  $223.50;  audit  No.  17068.  Order  No.  19690;  date,  October 
13,  1898;  location,  Gansevoort  street  section;  J.  M.  Shoehan; 
authorit3%  September  2,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  477;  amount  paid, 
$5,955;  audit  No.  17408,  Order  No.  19735;  date,  November  15, 
1898;  location,  Gansevoort  street  section;  J.  M.  Sheehan;  au- 
thority, June  17,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  100;  amount  paid,  $4,600; 
audit  No.  17514.  Order  No.  19798;  date,  January  3,  1899;  loca- 
tion, Gansevoort  street  section;  J.  M.  Sheehan;  authority,  June 
17,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  100;  amount  paid,  $0,881;  audit  No. 
17732.  Order  No.  19880;  date,  March  0,  1899;  location,  Ganse- 
voort street  section;  J.  M.  Sheehan;  authority,  June  17,  1898; 
page  of  minute.s,  100;  amount  paid,  $50,879.50;  audit  Nos.  17098,. 
17912.  Order  No.  19920;  date,  March  28,  1899;  location,  foot 
West  Thirty-fourth  street;  J.  M.  Sheehan;  authority,  March  11, 
1897;  i»ag<*  of  minutes,  117;  amount  paid,  $4,978;  audit  No.  17912. 
Order  No.  19401;  date.  April  7,  1898;  location,  south  of  West 
Seventy-ninth  street,  North  Kiver;  G.  W.  Pluukett;  authority, 
April  1,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  154;  amount  paid,  $2,537;  audit 
No.  10917.  Order  No.  19429;  date,  April  28,  1898;  location,  south 
of  West  Seventy-ninth  street.  North  River;  G.  W.  Plunkett;  au- 
thority, April  22,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  188;  amount  paid, 
$1,150;  audit  No.  10917.  Order  No.  19451;  date,  May  13,  1898; 
location,  north  of  West  Eightieth  street.  North  River;  G.  W. 
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Plniikott;  authoritr,  April  22.  l.*^OS;  pane  of  niimites,  ISS;  amonnt 
paid,  |!G92;  audit  No.  10917.     Order  No.  19530;  date,  July  1,  1898 
location,  foot  of  AVest  Eightieth  street;  G.  W.  Plnnkett;  au 
thority,   April   22,    1S98;   page  of  minutes,   188;   amount   paid 
|!1,190;  audit  No.  17077.     Order  No.  19G36;  date,  September  9 
1898;  location,  approach  to  West  Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy 
•eighth  streets;  G.  W.  Plnnkett;  amount  paid,  |1,821;  audit  No 
17259.     Order  No.  19702;  date.  October  20.  1898;  location,  be 
tween  West  Seventy-seventh  and  West  Seventy-eighth  streets 
O.  W.  Plnnkett;  October  7,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  519;  amount 
paid,  .1i!749;  audit  No.  17:U<).     Order  No.  19740;  date,  November 
10.    1898;    location,    between    West    Seventy-eighth    and    West 
f^eventy-ninth  streets;  G.  W.  IMunkett;  February  24,  1899;  page 
of  minutes,  90;  amount  paid,  8907:  audit  No.  17449.     Order  No. 
19920;  date,  March  29.  1899;  location,  between  West  Seventy- 
ninth  and  West  Eightieth  streets;  G.  E.  Plunkett;  April  1,  1898; 
page  of  minutes,  154;  amount  paid,  ^912;  audit  No.  17722.     Order 
No.  19927;  date,  March  29,  1899;  location,  between  West  Seventy- 
eighth  and  West  Seventy-ninth  streets;  G.  E.  Plunkett;  June  IG, 
1899;  N.  P.;  amount   i)aid.  *974;  audit   No.   17722.     Order  No. 
199Si;  date.  May  3,  1899;  locatitm,  between  West  Seventy-seventh 
and  West  Seventy-eighth  streets;  G.  E.  Plunkett;  not  printed; 
amount  paid,  !i?780;  audit  No.  177.~)3.     Order  No.  19984;  date,  May 
S.    1899;    location,    between     West    Seventy-ninth    nnd     West 
Eightieth  streets;  G.  E.  Plunkett;  July  10,  1899;  N.  P.;  amount 
paid,  1935;  audit  No.  177.53.     Order  No.  20047;  date,  June  16, 
1899;  location,  between  West  Seventy-ninth  and  West  Eightieth 
streets;  G.  E.  Plunkett;  amount  paid,  .f853;  audit  No.   17914. 
Order  No.  20048;  date,  June  10,  1899;  location,  between  West 
Seventy-eighth  and  West  Seventy-ninth  streets;  G.  E.  Plunkett; 
amount  paid,  !S;909;  audit  No.  17857.     Order  No.  20088;  date,  July 
13,   1899;   location,    between   West   Seventy-seventh   and   West 
t^eventy-eighth  streets;  G.  E.  Plunkett;  no  payment.     Order  No. 
19538;  date,  July  11,  1898;  location,  between  Piers  (new)  55  and 
57,  North  Piver,  New  York;  Sand  and  Gravel   Company;   au- 
thority, April  5.  1897:  })age  of  minutes,  004;  amount  paid,  ^21,980; 
audit  No.  17297. 

Piles  purchased  and  delivered  under  treasurer's  orders  from 
January  1,  1898.     Audit  No.  16S68;  order  No.  19007;  date,  June 
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30,  1897;  date  of  resolution,  June  17,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  106; 
name,  Kaugliton  &  Co.;  price,  §!8;  amount  juiid  ?12,0()00.  Audit 
No.  17120;  order  No.  19249;  date,  December  22,  1897;  date  of 
resolution.  June  17,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  lOG;  name,  Naughton 
&  Co.;  price,  |7.85;  amount  paid,  ^3,925.  Audit  No.  IGSOS;  order 
No.  19250;  date,  December  22,  1897;  date  of  resolution,  June  17^ 
1897;  page  of  minutes,  H)0;  name,  Naughton  &  Co.;  price,  ^9.75; 
amount  paid,  |975.  Audit  No.  1G843;  order  No.  192G5;  date,  De- 
cember 30, 1897;  date  of  resolution.  June  17, 1897;  page  of  minutes, 
106;  name,  Naughton  &  Co.;  price,  -fG.OO;  amount  paid,  $600. 
Audit  No.  1713G,  17339,  March  2,  1898;  order  No.  19338;  date, 
February  11,  1898;  date  of  resolution,  June  17,  1897;  page  of 
minutes,  68,  106;  name,  Naughton  &  Co.;  price,  $13.95;  amount 
paid,  123,742.90.  Audit  No.  17120;  order  No.  19444;  date,  May 
9,  1898;  date  of  resolution,  April  22,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  192; 
name,  Naughton  &  Co.;  price.  $8.50;  amount  paid,  |629.  Audit 
No.  17081;  order  No.  19458;  date  December  30,  1897;  date  of 
resolution.  May  17,  1898;  June  17,  1898;  February  11.  1898; 
October,  25,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  106,  68,  339,  489,  name, 
Naughton  &  Co.;  price,  $6.70;  amount  paid,  $G7,000.  Audit 
No.  ;  order  No.  19993;  date.  May  11,  1899;  name,  Naughton 
&  Co.;  price,  $11.50;  no  payment.  Audit  No.  16689;  order 
No.  19247;  date,  December  22,  1897;  date  of  resolution,  June 
17,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  106;  name,  C.  N.  Kimpland; 
price,  $11;  amount  paid,  $3,685.  Audit  No.  16707;  order 
No.  19243;  date,  December  22,  1897;  date  of  resolution, 
March  11,  1897;  page  of  minutes.  533;  name  C.  N.  Kimpland, 
price,  $16.50;  amount  paid,  .$7,425.  Audit  No.  16G90;  order 
No.  19245;  date,  December  22,  1897;  date  of  resolution,  June  17, 
1897;  page  of  minutes,  106;  name  A.  J.  Murray;  price,  $9.50; 
amount  paid,  $3,230.  Audit  No.  16675;  order  No.  19008;  date, 
June  30,  1897;  date  of  resolution,  June  17,  1897;  page  of  minutes, 
106;  name,  J.  G.  Moore;  price,  $6.95;  amount  paid,  $3,447.20. 
Audit  No.  169G7,  17298;  order  No.  190G0;  date,  June  27,  1897; 
date  of  resolufion,  June  17,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  lOG;  name, 
Norfolk  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.;  price,  $9.90;  amount  paid, 
$22,096.80.  Audit  No.  16893;  order  No.  19244;  date,  December 
22,  1897;  date  of  resolution,  June  17,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  106; 
name,  J.  A.  Rennolds  &  Bro.;  price,  $7.90;  amount  paid,  $2,705. 
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Audit  No.  169UT;  order  Xo.  19240;  date,  December  22,  1897;  date 
of  resolution,  June  17,  1897;  page  of  minutes,  106;  name  J.  A. 
Kennolds  &  Bro.;  price,  $9.90;  amount  paid,  $3,455.10.  Audit 
Ko.  17042;  order  Xo.  19268;  date.  January  6,  1898;  date  of  reso- 
lution, June  17,  1898;  page  of  minutes,  332;  name,  H.  D.  Steers, 
price,  $13.95;  amount  paid,  $9,555.75.  Order  Xo.  19994;  date, 
May  11,  1899;  name,  C.  S,  Beebe;  price,  $6.50;  no  payment. 

White  oak  piles:  Audit  No.  16878;  order  No.  19336;  date,  March 
2,  1898;  name,  Naughton  &  Co.;  price,  $11;  amount  paid,  $627. 
Audit  No.  17010;  order  No.  1942(J;  date,  April  22,  1898;  general 
repairs;  name,  Naughton  &  Co.;  price,  $11;  amount  paid.  $1,111. 
Audit  No.  17329:  order  No.  19510;  date,  June  22,  1898;  name, 
Naughton  »I^  Oo.;  price.  20  cents;  amount  paid,  $376.80.  Audit 
No.  17329;  order  No.  19544;  date.  July  11,  1898;  date  of  resolution, 
February  18,  1898;  name  Naughton  &  Co.;  price,  $10.50  and  $11; 
amount  paid,  $1,060.  Audit  No.  17781;  order  No.  19948;  date, 
April  18,  1899;  date  of  resolution,  January  6,  1899;  name,  Nichols 
Bros.;  price,  $19;  amount  paid.  $2.2(14.  Audit  No.  17697;  order 
No.  19829;  date,  January  25,  1899;  name,  Hoskins  Lumber  Co.; 
price,  20  cents  per  foot;  amount  paid,  $1.0(10.  Audit  No.  17549, 
17815;  contract  642;  4,000  piles  at  $18,  $15,  $12.50;  name,  Naugh- 
ton &  Co.;  estimate  No.  1,  amount  i»aid,  $15,468.75;  esrimate  No. 
2,  $29,199.75. 


JOHN  P.  KANE,  sworn. 

Examined  by  ^Ir.  Moss: 

I  am  the  principal  member  of  the  firm  of  John  P.  Kane  &  Com- 
pany. That  is  the  same  company  in  which  Edward  Carroll  wa» 
employed  or  had  some  business  arrangement  with  us.  He  wa» 
in  our  employ.  I  decline  to  state  at  what  compensatioTi.  1  have 
produced  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  a  statement  of  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  our  firm  to  the  departments  of  the  city  since 
January  1,  1890.  I  will  read  the  statement:  "Department  of 
sewers,  $1,258;  department  of  correction,  $2,234;  department  of 
street  cleaning,  $66;  department  of  highways,  $4,628;  department 
of  charities,  $045.50;  department  of  water  supply,  $2,535.75;  de- 
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partnu'ut  of  docks  and  ferries,  |4:?,2(KS."     I  will  sav  that  this  is 
only  tigured  up  to  the  let  of  July.     That  is  the  only  figure  I 
could  arrive  at.     I  cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  we  have 
been  funiishiug  materials  since  then;    probably  we  have.     De- 
partment of  public  parkis,  ,fl,(;j)7,2();  fire    department,    $141.28. 
This  includes  materials  of  all  kinds  that  we  dealt  in.     The  com- 
missioner of  docks  has  stated  in  my  hearing  that  the  material 
furnished  to  him  was  furnished    on    treasurer's    orders.     That 
agrees  with  my  recollection.     With  the  other  departments,  some 
of  them  are  estimates.     I  don't  recollect.     Let  mo  look  at  that 
please.     You  will  observe  that  for  the  period  of  eighteen  months, 
take  the  department  of  sewers,  I  think  there  were  orders  given 
without  public  letting,  because  the  amounts  asked  for  probably 
did  not  amouTit  to  |100 — 150,  |75,  small  amounts.     The  depart- 
ment of  correction,  that  was  public  letting,  if  I  remember  right. 
The  department  of  street  cleaning,  that  was  on  estimates,  not  by 
public  letting;  but  I  was  asked  to  say  what  I  would  supply  so 
many  barrels  of  lime  for.     We  sent  our    estimate.     That    was 
|!2G..jO.     The  department  of  highways,  that  was  on  estimate,  I 
think.     The  department  of  charities,  the  same.     The  department 
of  water  supply,  the  same.    The  department  of  docks — docks  and 
ferries,  on  treasurer's  orders.     The  department  of  parks,  I  think 
I  might  say  there  w-as  figures  asked  for  all  of  those;  but  whether 
some  of  those  were  given  out  at  public  letting  and  others  were 
given  on  treasurer's  orders — ^Ii  won't  say  treasurer's  orders — but 
orders  from  the  department.       The  fire  department  was  never 
bid  on. 

Mr.  Moss  offered  in  evidence  the  statement  produced  by  the 
witness,  which  is  as  follows: 

MATKKI.VL^^  FURNISnED  TO  DEPARTMENTS. 

Department  of  sewers: 

January  1,  189S,  to  June  .'^0,  1800 .f  1,258  G3 

]\roney8  received  from  May  3,  1808,  to  July  18,  1899. .      1,220  13 


Balance  due $38  50 
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Department  of  correction: 

February  11,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 §2,234  03 

Moneys  received  from  March  20,  1898,  to  July  18,  1899.      2,098  33 

Balance  due $135  70 

Department  of  street  cleaning: 

February  28,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 $00  00 

Moneys  received  from  May  3,  1898,  to  December  14, 

1898 39  50 

Balance  due $20  50 

Department  of  highways: 

March  31,  1898,  to  June  30,  1S99 $4,028  00 

Moneys  received  from  June  24,  1898,  to  July  18,  1899..      4,230  00 

Balance  due  $398  00 

Department  of  charities: 

March  31,  189«,  to  .Juno  30,  1899 $945  50 

Moneys  received  from  June  24,  1898,  to  July  18,  1899.         905  15 

Balance  due $40  35 

Department  of  water  supply: 

March  31,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 $2,535  75 

Money»  received  from  June  24,  1898,  to  February  28, 

1899 2,099  25 

Balance  due $436  50 


Department  of  docks  and  ferries: 

April  30,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 $43,208  00 

-Money  received  from  June  9,  to  July  18,  1899 37,680  00 


Balance  due $.5,.528  00 

136 
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IH'partmeBt  of  i)ublic  parks: 

April  au,  189S,  to  June  30,  ISUl) ^LOiJl  20 

Moneys  received  from  June  9,  1SU8,  tu  July  IS,  ISUli.  .  1.2S(j  45 

Balance  due ^-tl^j  75 

Fire  department: 

January  31,  1898,  to  April  29,  1899 |U1  28^ 

Moneys  received  from  April  Id,  1S9S,  tu  :May  25,  1899.  133  78 

Balance  due $7  50 


Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  have  been  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  thirty 
years.  During  that  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. I  have  been  supplying  materials  to  the  city  department* 
for  twenty  years;  department  contractor  for  thirty  years.  I 
have  put  in  bids  for  cement  when  it  was  called  for.  I  have  re- 
ceived some  bids  that  called  for  cement  publicly,  having  been 
the  lowest  bidder,  and  some  I  have  not.  I  don't  think  I  had  any 
contract  under  the  preceding  administration  in  the  dock  depart- 
ment, or  in  any  department. 


WILLIAM  N.  SHANNON,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Sand  and  Gravel  Com- 
pany in  December,  1897.  I  had  been  secretary  for  a  year  or  a 
year  and  a  half.  That  is  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Featherson 
was  and  is  the  president,  and  the  company  that  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murphy;  a  company  engaged  in  paving 
and  in  tarring,  graveling  and  sanding.  That  is  the  company 
that  had  the  contract  for  paving  or  tarring,  sanding  and  gravel- 
ing between  the  railroad  tracks  of  a  road  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Conii)any,  I  think.  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about 
the  Third  Avenue  RMilr<i:id  Conipnny.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  concern.     I   resigned  aronnd   tlic  latter  part  of  December,. 
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1897.  I  didn't  resign.  I  sold  my  stock  to  Mr.  Feathersou.  I 
did  that  because  I  wanted  to  be  a  free  man  when  I  accepted  office 
from  the  city.  I  expected  then  that  I  was  to  become  a  city 
official,  and  I  did  become  the  deputy  commissioner  of  highways. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  business  of  a  deputy  commissioner  of  high- 
ways to  inspect  or  in  some  way  to  be  responsible  for  the  paving 
or  an}i:hing  that  was  done  in  the  streets.  I  have  had  no  con- 
sultation or  contract  whatever  with  Mr.  Feathersou  regarding 
the  work  of  that  company  since  December,  1897,  no  stock  or 
anything.  My  compensation  as  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment is  |5,0U0  a  year.  I  gave  up  125  shares  of  stock;  no  salary; 
125  shares  at  $10  a  share.  As  deputy  commissioner  of  highways 
it  has  come  within  my  duty  to  observe  the  way  in  which  this 
particular  company,  as  well  as  other  companies,  have  done  their 
work  in  the  public  streets;  as  the  superintendent  and  engineer 
of  the  department  and  inspectors.  The  delivery  of  stock  was 
actually  made.  A  paper  was  drawn  and  signed  and  passed  in 
the  office  of  the  company.  It  appears  on  the  transfer  book.  I 
attended  to  all  that,  to  see  that  it  was  in  good  legal  shape.  I 
signed  my  stock  and  papers  over.  As  secretary  of  that  com- 
pany I  had  close  and  confidential  relations  with  Mr.  Featherson, 
the  president  of  the  company;  well,  in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  yes, 
and  in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  no,  because  at  the  time  I  held  an- 
other position.  I  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  as 
manager  and  buyer  for  one  of  their  departments,  and  had  been 
in  their  employ  nineteen  years.  I  simply  went  into  the  concern 
to  help  my  friend,  whom  I  know  for  twenty-five  years;  to  help 
Mr.  Featherson.  ^Ir.  Feathei'son  is  a  member  of  the  same  organ- 
ization that  I  am.  We  are  members  of  the  Democratic  club. 
That  seems  to  be  the  place  wher«  good  people  meet,  without 
any  doubt. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  held  stock  in  this  company  for  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  prior  to  December,  1897. 
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ALBERT  WIXTERXITZ.  boin'r  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  a  contract  from  the  correction  department  for  overhaul- 
ing the  boilers  or  putting  in  new  boilers  in  the  boat  *'  William 
L.  Strong."  I  am  the  man  who  is  putting  the  insides  into  the 
''William  L.  Strong."  I  am  in  the  business  of  overhauling 
steamboats  and  building  boilers  and  putting  in  pipes.  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  that  work  for  many  years  in  Xew  York. 
That  is  the  first  boat  I  overhauled.  I  was  working  before  as  an 
engineer.  My  business  is  an  engineer  machinist.  I  am  not  en- 
gaged in  any  other  business  at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  yet 
a  saloonkeeper.  I  was  interested.  I  am  not  interested  now.  I 
gave  it  up  on  the  27th  of  June.  The  saloon  on  the  27th  of  last 
June  was  at  313  East  Seventy-first  street.  There  is  another 
saloon  that  I  was  interested  in.  That  is  in  Seventy-fifth  street. 
I  was  not  interested  in  it.  That  w^as  my  brother.  When  I  put 
in  my  bid  for  this  boat  I  was  not  a  saloonkeeper.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  saloon  business.  I  loaned  the  money  to  my  brother 
— brother-in-law.  The  other  business  I  was  doing  was  repair- 
ing machinery.  I  done  some  work  on  Third  avenue  between 
Sixty-ninth  and  Seventieth  streets.  That  was  in  February  or 
March.  I  cannot  recollect  exactly.  The  work  I  did  was  over- 
hauling an  engine.  I  don't  know  how  much  that  cost.  I  can't 
recollect  how  much  I  got.  It  was  more  than  $100;  something 
like  |500.  What  other  engineering  work  I  did  in  the  space  of  a 
year  I  just  can't  recollect  just  exactly  where  I  was  working — 
all  over,  all  that  time.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
engineering.  I  don't  know  that  I  made  a  great  many  visits  down 
town  at  that  time.  I  don't  know  that  within  the  last  year  I 
have  been  down  tow  u  very  frequently.  I  always  go  down  town. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  courthouse  a  great  many  times  within  the 
last  year  that  I  know  of.  I  might  have  been  there;  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  know  what  I  was  there  for.  You  must  ask  me  the  ques- 
tion and  then  I  answer  it. 

(J.  I  ask  you  the  question,  have  you  not  been  in  the  court- 
house manv  times  during  the  last  vear?     A.  Mavbe  I  was  there. 
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The  onlv  court  I  was — I  can  sav  I  was  iu  tlie  naturalize  office. 
That  is  in  the  same  buildiui;. 

Q,  What  were  you  doing  in  the  "  naturalize  "  office?  A.  I 
was  there  with  a  couple  of  friends,  which  I  know,  as  a  witness^ 
to  get  them  naturalized;  as  a  witness.  These  friends  were  a 
couple  of  gentlemen;  I  don't  know  just  exactly. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  If  there  were  only  two,  who  were  they? 
Come,  out  with  them?     A.  Well,  I  know. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  Either  you  know  them  or  you  do  not 
know  them,  and  if  vou  do  not  know  them  vou  have  no  business 
to  swear  for  them?     A,  Luke  Archeck. 

Q.  Who  is  the  other?     A.  And  Fillipe. 

Q.  Were  they  made  citizens?     A,  Xot  yet. 

Q.  Are  they  the  only  two?  A.  Well,  maybe  I  was  there  with 
more  of  them,  but  I  can't  remember. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Where  do  these  two  live? 

The  Witness— Them  two? 
The  Chairman — Yes. 

A.  One  lives  in  Seventieth  street  and  the  other  one  lives  in 
Eighty-first  street.  Seventieth  street,  he  lives  in  324;  and  one 
lives  in  1368,  on  Secoud  avenue. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  friends  that  you  got  naturalized?  A. 
I  can't  recollect  just  exactly  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  cannot?    A.  'So. 

Q.  How  many  were  there?    A.  A  few  of  them. 

Q.  So  many  you  cannot  remember?  A.  I  might  remember  if 
I 

Q.  You  might  remember  if  I  had  a  list  of  their  names  to  re- 
fresh you?    A.  I  might  remember  if  I  can  think  them  over. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes;  if  I  had  a  list. 

The  Witness — And  I  can  remember  some  more. 
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Q.  Who  are  they?     A.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Seaman. 

Q.  ^^■ho  else?  If  you  cannot  remember  their  names,  how 
many  were  there  altogether?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think 
about  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  We  began  with  two  and  now  we  have  got  ten  or  twelve. 
How  many  more?     A.  I  just  told  you  the  last  two  I  was  in  there. 

Q.  How  many  more?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  told  you  down  at  the  naturalization  office  that  you 
•ought  to  have  a  public  office  because  of  the  amount  of  work  you 
were  doing  in  getting  naturalization  done.  They  told  you  that, 
did  they  not— one  of  the  clerks  told  you  that?  A.  I  ain't  got 
-any  benefit  out  of  it.  Tf  a  friend  comes  to  me  which  I  know  for 
five  years,  I  go  with  Tiim. 

Q.  One  of  the  clerks  told  you  you  ought  to  have  an  office  be- 
cause of  the  work  you  did,  did  he  not?  A.  Nobody  said  any- 
thing to  me,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  through  your  efforts  and  assistance 
this  past  six  months  over  two  hundred  persons  have  been  natural- 
ized?   A.  No,  sir.    You  can  find  out  very  easy. 

Q.  Have  you  not  assisted  in  taking  out  first  papers  of  as  many 
as  two  hundred  men  in  the  last  six  months?  A.  No,  sir.  I  got 
this  contract  for  putting  the  insides  into  the  "  William  L. 
Strong"  by  competition.  I  read  the  "City  Record."  I  have 
got  a  license.  I  am  an  engineer.  I  haven't  got  the  license  with 
me. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  have  got  the  license  for  eight  years.  I  got  the  license  since 
1891. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  done  all  this  work  on  the  "  William  L.  Strong."  I  have 
got  laborers  working  for  me.  Mr.  Horgan  inspected  that  work. 
Mr.  Horgan  was  there  himself.  I  don't  know  who  was  Mr.  Hor- 
gan's  inspector.  I  know  him  just  by  I  lie  first  name.  They  call 
hiui  Jimiuic.  He  is  about  your  height,  I  think.  I  can't  tell  just 
exactly  how  old,  about  thirt^'-five;  or  about  your  age;  you  are 
older  than  thirty-five.     I  do  not  know  where  this  inspector  that 
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I  speak  of  as  Jimmie  lives.     I  don't  know  whether  he  does  any 
other  work.     I  never  asked  him. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

This  contract  that  I  received  for  repairs  to  the  boat  ''  William 
L.  Strong "  was  by  competition.  Seeing  it  published  in  the 
"  City  Record,"  I  put  in  a  bid.  My  bid  was  the  lowest,  and  I  got 
the  contract.  I  have  been  connected  with  a  saloon.  I  have  not 
acted  up  there  as  one  of  the  employes.  1  have  received  some  of 
the  profits  there.  I  have  not  done  any  work  in  connection  with 
the  business  myself.  I  have  not  attended  bar  there.  My  money 
was  invested  there.  My  partner  was  my  cousin — my  brother.  I 
gave  the  money  to  put  in  this  saloon,  and  he  carried  it  on.  The 
license  was  in  the  name  of  Taussig.  That  was  my  cousin.  The 
licen.se  was  in  my  cousin's  name.  I  received  a  part  of  the  profits. 
That  was  the  only  connection  I  had  with  the  saloon. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Mos*<: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Kolu-mian  (Jluh.  I  belong  to  the 
Delaware  Club,  I  was  not  trying  to  get  Bohemians  into  that 
club. 

Mr.  INfoss — Mr.  Dickson  has  sent  this  memorandum,  which  will 
come  in  herr,  as  Mr.  Winteruitz's  testimony  refers  to  the  Horgan 
&  Slattery  matters  generally.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
they  sent  to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  after  the 
board  had  failed  to  pay  attention  to  their  ])rotest  of  September 
27:  '-54  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York,  December  10th, 
1S9S.  To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, New  York  City,  Gentlemen — On  the  27th  last  September 
we  presented  to  your  honorable  board  a  protest  against  the  con- 
sideration of  any  detail  plans  for  the  cell  work,  etc.  for  the  new 
city  prison,  other  than  those  prepared  by  us  as  the  Architects  of 
the  Building,  our  designs  for  which  having  been  approved  by  all 
the  proper  authorities,  including  that  of  your  honorable  board. 
We  now  desire  to  say  that  some  other  plans  for  the  cell  work, 
ostensibly  prepared  by  parties  calling  themselves  architects,  and 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  correction,  were  on  the  28th 
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November  laid  before  the  commissioner  of  buildings  who  upon 
examination  of  these  plans,  found  that  the  structural  iron  work 
as  now  being  built  by  contract  in  accordance  with  our  plans  for 
the  prison,  was  not  sulliciently  strong  to  carry  the  steel  cell- 
work  as  proposed  by  these  parties.     Upon  this  the  commissioner 
of  correction  stopped  work  on  the  building.     We  now  beg  leave 
to  add  a  further  protest  against  yonr  consideration  of  the  plans- 
referred  to  above,  should  they  bo  brought  before  you,  on  the 
following  grounds:    In  the  first  jjlace.   tlic  plans  and  arrange- 
ments of  these  cells  are  copied  from  those  prepared  by  us,  and 
now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  corre«'tion.     In  the 
next  place,  we  claim  that  the  structural  iron  work  in  the  buiW- 
ing  was  designed  intelligently,  so  that  it  should  be  of  just  the 
strength  required  by  the  building  laws  to  carry  a  load  of  steel 
work,  such  as  we  intended  to  impose  on  it.     To  prove  to  your 
honorable  board  that  we  are  entirely  correct  in  the  above  asser- 
tion, w^e  will  say  we  are  fully  sustained  in  the  calculations  we 
made  as  to  the  strength  of  our  iron  work  by  Mr.  George  B.  Post, 
the  examining  architect  of  your  honorable  board  for  this  work, 
who  will  confirm  our  statement  that,  were  our  plans  for  the  cells 
carried  out,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  strengthening  the 
girders.     We  therefore  consider  ourselves  entirelj-  vindicated  in 
the  claim  which  we  make  that  our  structural  iron  work  is  right 
and  needs  no  bolstering  up.    The  plans  for  the  cell  work  referred 
to  above,  in  opposition  to  ours,  were  got  out  we  understand  by, 
and  in  the  interest  of,  a  firm  of  jail  builders  in  the  west,  and  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  presented  by  a  Mr,  C.  C.  Cook,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  your  honorable  board  last  December,  and  ajt- 
proved  by  the  then  commissioner  of  correction,  Robert  J.  Wright, 
who  had  appointed  Mr.  Cook  his  architect    for  this  very  work, 
which  })lans,  we  beg  to  add,  were  not  approved  in  consequence  of 
our  then  protesting  against  their  consideration.     Moreover,  the 
weight  of  the  steel  called  for  in  these  i)lans — one-third  more  than 
that  proposed  b}'-  ours — will  not  only  necessitate  the  strengthen- 
ing the  main  girders,  at  great  and  unnecessary  expense,  but  the 
cell  work  w  ill  cost,  in  addition  to  this,  at  least  |40,000  more  than 
the  work  contemplated  by  us;  besides  an  additional  commission 
on  the  cost  of  the  work   to  the  soi-disant  architects.     Our  com- 
mission is  of  course  secured  (o  us  by  law.     These  plans  also  show 
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a  large  amount  of  meretricious  ornamentation  in  the  shape  of 
jiihi^ters,  ornamental  capitals,  consoles,  coruices,  etc.;  which  are 
not  only  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  prison,  but  would  be  receptacles 
for  (lust  and  dirt,  and  as  such  could  not  but  be  deleterous  to  the 
inmates.  Practitioners  of  architecture  everywdiere  will  uphold 
U8  in  the  position  we  take,  that  where  an  architect  is  appointed, 
iis  in  our  case,  to  design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, every  portion  of  it  is  under  his  direction  and  supervision,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  contract  to  employ  other  parties  to 
carry  out  any  special  part  of  it.  We  would  therefore  respectfully 
re(iueist  that  your  honorable  board  decline  to  adopt  and  approve 
^ny  new  plans  for  the  cell  work,  steam  heating,  plumbing,  elec- 
tric, work,  etc.,  in  completing  tlii'  new  city  prison,  and  that  your 
honoraltle  board  order  contracts  to  be  made  and  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  already  appi'oved  and  filed  in  the  oHice 
of  the  commissioner  of  correction.  Yours  respectfully.  Withers 
<S:  Dickson."  The  purpose  of  offering  that  was  to  show  liow  com- 
I)letely  the  attention  of  all  the  public  authorities  was  directed  to 
all  the  circumstances  and  to  the  probably  increased  cost  in  the 
unnecessary  change  of  j)lans.  And  at  this  time,  becatise  of  the 
reading  of  an  article  from  a  B+iston  newspaper,  I  read  this  short 
one  from  the  "  Architecture  and  Iluilding."  an  architectural  paper 
[Hiblished  in  New  York,  of  the  date  of  -luly  22.  1S!)9:  "  No  archi- 
tect can  fail  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  protest  against 
tlie  action  of  the  board  of  estimate  in  cutting  down  the  amount 
called  for  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall  of  records.  This  would 
have  been  the  most  notable  of  the  city  buildings  erected  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  represents  the  best  efforts  of  his  life.  In 
protesting  against  the  alteration  of  his  plans,  Mr.  Thomas  de- 
clared that  he  had  '  spent  two  years  on  them  and  had  made  the 
exterior  conform  with  the  interior.'  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  however, 
said  .f  1,000,000  was  worth  saving,  and  this  settled  it.  Saving 
may  be  all  right,  but  such  opportunities  arise  but  seldom  in  the 
life  of  a  great  city,  and  this  building  is  erected  not  for  a  single 
generation,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  building  and  the 
w^ealth  and  magnitude  of  the  city,  a  large  outlay  and  an  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  interior  of  such  a  building  seems  entirely  per- 
missible. Of  all  the  great  cities  of  this  country.  New  York  has 
probably  the  least  number  of  large  and  elaborate  public  build- 
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infrs.  For  yi-ars  she  has  lived  in  rented  buildinj^s,  providing  her 
nnniici]>al  ollices  with  inadequate  accommodations  at  a  heavy  an- 
nnal  cost." 


DR.  JOSEPH  S.  J.  MANNING,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  physician  and  in  practice  at  75  Madison  street.  New- 
York.  I  recall  a  conversation  had  several  months  ago  be- 
tween myself  and  one  Robert  M.  Dore,  who  called  on  me. 
He  didn't  call  on  me  in  reference  to  a  police  surgeon.  A  gentle- 
man called  on  me  to  be  treated,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  treated 
by  me  several  days  previous  to  his  coming  to  the  time  j^u  refer 
to.  The  conversation  with  Mr.  Dore  on  that  day  was,  I  asked 
Mr.  Dore  personally  to  ask  Judge  Divver,  if  he  should  receive 
an  appointment  of  a  police  surgeon  in  his  district,  if  Mr.  Dore 
would  interest  himself  in  my  behalf.  That  was  all.  I  made  that 
suggestion  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  organization;  of  the 
Tammany  organization;  of  the  Divver  organization,  and  being  a 
member  of  it,  I  believed  that  if  I  was  competent  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion that  I  should  obtain  it  if  possible.  I  supposed  that  Mr. 
Divver  could  get  it  for  me,  he  being  the  leader  of  our  district. 
Just  the  same  as  the  Republican  party — I  guess  they  go  to  the 
same  leaders  as  they  do  with  the  Democrats.  I  thought  Mr. 
Divver  might  get  it  for  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  ask  Mr.  Dore, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Dore  being  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  I  did 
know  that  the  position  of  police  surgeon,  under  the  law,  comes 
entirely  through  examination.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that 
fact.  That  is,  if  I  became  eligible,  I  expected  if  Mr.  Divver  could 
possibly  obtain  for  me  that  position,  he  would  do  it;  but  I  couldn't 
fill  it  unless  I  passed  a  good  civil  service  examination.  But  if 
I  passed  a  good  civil  service  examination  my  appointment  would 
depend  entirely  upon  my  position  on  the  list,  I  understood  that 
well. 

Q.  They  have  to  appoint  the  first  man  and  the  second  man  and 
the  ihird  man,  as  the  vacancies  occur?  A.  That  law  has  only 
gone  recently  into  effect,  has  it  not? 
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Mr.  Moss — No,  that  was  the  old  law. 

The  Witness — Then  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  it.  I 
thought  they  selected  men  from  the  list  as  they  pleased.  If  that 
is  the  case,  I  didn't  know  that  at  all.  I  didn't  know  that  Mr. 
Divver  could  influence  the  police  board  in  picking  a  police  sur- 
geon out.  I  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  that  they  might 
say  to  the  various  districts,  "'  We  will  give  you  a  police  surgeon," 
and  to  the  second,  fourth  and  so  on.  If  it  comes  down  my  way, 
of  course  I  wanted  to  obtain  it,  if  possible.  That  is  the  way  I 
went  about  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  prepared  myself  for  exami- 
nation, in  order  to  pass  a  good  examination  if  i^ssible.  There 
was  no  conversation  about  money  whatsoever  with  ^Ir.  Dore. 

Q.  You  have  so  stated  to  other  persons,  have  you  not'^  A. 
Who  said  so?     Produce  your  jn^rsons. 

Q.  What  was  the  sum  of  eight  thuui«;ind  dollars  mentioned? 

A.  Not  a  word.  Some  frieud  must  have  told  you  that.  You 
know  there  is  a  great  deal  added  to  stories  nowadays  that  is  not 
truthful.  I  did  not  have  a  conversation  with  Judge  Divver  about 
money,  but  about  that  position  I  spoke  to  him.  I  met  Judge 
Divver  at  the  Atlantic  garden  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
kindly  interest  himself  in  obtaining'that  position  for  me,  if  possi- 
ble. He  told  me  to  prepare  myself,  and  if  it  came  to  the  second 
assembly  district,  if  possible — he  didn't  i)romise  me  he  would 
get  it;  if  he  could  assist  me  he  would  certainly  do  so. 

Q.  Was  not  the  price  of  eight  thousand  dollars  put  upon  that 
position?  And  did  you  not  decline  to  pay  eight  thousand  dollars? 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  I  don't  remember 
that,  and  I  don't  remember  any  money  being  ottered  or  asked 
for  it  whatsoever. 

Q.  Now,  you  isee  you  are  talking.  Now  you  have  given  us  the 
best  of  your  knowledge,  and  recollection  and  belief?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  recollection  and  belief 
laO  sum  of  money  was  talked  about.  Now  refresh  your  recol'-ec- 
tion,  if  you  please?  A.  That  is  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

Q.  Can  you  not  refresh  it?     A.  No. 
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Mr.  Moss — This  is  only  a  few  months  ag:o. 
The  AV'ituess — Oh,  no,  sir.     I  bt-g  pardon. 

Q.  How  long  ago?     Last  May.  a  yt-ar  ago, 

]Mr,  Moss — That  is  only  a  foAv  months,  less  than  eighteen,  and 
.about  a  position  that  would  involve  a  considerable  change  in 
jour  arrangements  for  practice? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — An  important  matter. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  subject  to  any  mental  disease?  You  understand 
the^e  diseases?     A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (continuing).  Which  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to  tell,  for  you 
to  satisfy  yourself  whether  you  remember  anything  or  whether 
you  do  not?  A.  I  remember  the  conversiition  with  those  two 
gentlemen  perfectly  well,  and  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  was 
no  asking  of  m^oney  by  either  gentlemen  or  any  suggestion  of 
money. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  asking  money  or  suggesting  money. 
Was  money  talked  about?     A.  No,  sir;  not  with  me. 

Q.  Was  it  with  any  one?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  else  figured  in  this  matter?  A.  Nobody  else.  Nobody 
represented  me.  I  represented  myself.  I  hadn't  any  conversa- 
tion with  anybody  about  money. 

Q.  With  whom  was  any  conversation  had  about  Dore  or  Divver? 
A.  I  had  one  conversation  with  Judge  Divver  and  Mr.  Robert 
Dore.     That  conversation  or  these  conversations  I  have  told  you. 

(2.  Witli  the  statement  of  your  belief  of  the  way  these  positions 
are  given  out,  and  your  lack  of  absolute  recollection  on  these 
points,  it  is  fair  to  put  these  incpiiries  very  closely.  Was  there 
any  letter  between  you?     A.  No,  sir;  no  letter  at  all. 

(>.  Did  anybody  say  anything  about  money?  A.  No,  sir.  I 
liad  conversation  with  nobody  but  Mr.  Divver  and  Mr.  Dore. 

(y  Did  y<iu  hear  anyone  else  mention  a  sum  of  money?  A.  No, 
«ir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  anyouu  had  talked  about  money  in  con- 
nection with  the  i)olice  surgeonship?  A.  I  don't  remember  hear- 
ing anybody  offering  any  money  for  a  police  surgeonship. 
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Q.  Or  talking  about  money  iu  connection  with  it?  A.  Nor  talk- 
ing about  it,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  discuss  this  matter  or  talk  about  it  in  the  open 
meeting — ^not  in  the  open  meeting,  but  with  the  meuibers  of  the 
club?     A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  about  the  excessive  price  of  the  police 
surgeonship?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  any  one  at  any  time?     A.  No.  .siree. 

Q.  But  this  you  will  say:  That  you  con^^idered  that  the  p'^si- 
tion  of  police  surgeon  was  a  matter  of  political  patronage,  that 
it  belonged  to  the  district  leader  if  he  could  get  it?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  won't  say  that.  I  don't  say  that.  I  think  the  Tammany  Flail 
people  would,  if  a  man  had  passed  a  good  examinatinu — and  as 
you  say  they  select  them  from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  if  I  had 
passed  I  might  haA'e  got  it  even  without  the  aid  of  Justice 
Divver;  but  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  thought  it  really  came 
through  him. 

Q.  But  you  took  what  you  considered  to  be  the  practical  way 
of  going  about  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 


JAMES  1'.  KEATlNCr.  being  lecalled  and  further  examined 
by  Mr,  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  the  commissioner  of  highways.  I  have  charge  of  the 
matter  of  granting  permits  to  open  the  highways.  I  received 
an  application  from  a  contractor  or  company  representing  the 
Third  Avenue  Railroad.  I  received  such  applications  at  various 
times.  I  received  the  first  ap»plication  of  the  Third  Avenue  on 
the  29th  day  of  October,  1898.  The  president  of  the  Third 
Avenue  Railroad,  Mr.  Elias,  and  its  counsel,  Edward  Lauter- 
bach,  applied.  They  applied  in  person.  That  was  the  very  first 
application  they  made.  The  form  of  the  application  was,  they 
applied  for  a  permit  to  open — to  change  the  motive  power  from 
the  way  it  was  at  that  time  to  electricity,  under  the  directions  of 
the  State  Railroad  Commissioners,  of  which  I  have  a  permit  here 
present.  I  issued  a  permit.  I  have  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  made 
quite  lengthy  from  the  fact  that  I  must  protect  the  interests  of 
the  city.  I  drew  that  myself,  with  my  engineer.  I  have  an  en- 
gineer for  that  purpose.     It  is  not  in  the  form  that  was  requested 
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hj  the  road.  I  don't  represent  their  side  of  it  at  all.  They  pro- 
posed a  plan.     They  asked  for  a  i>ermit. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  for  any  more  then  you  have  here?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  half  as  much.     I  put  a  restriction. 

Q.  Not  as  much  as  you  gave?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  put  it  that 
way  at  all.  Let  me  put  it  my  way.  They  made  an  application 
for  a  permit  to  open  the  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  motive  power  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad.  I  took  their 
application  and  I  gave  it  in  conformity  with  permits  heretofore, 
with  certain  harder  restrictions  than  ever  were  made  before  by 
my  predecessor,  Mr.  Collis.  I  put  harder  restrictions  in.  this  con- 
tract or  permit  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Second  Avenue  Railroad  Company  received  a  permit 
under  my  predecessor,  and  there  were  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
paving  between,  the  railroad  track  and  the  curb,  and  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  Metropolitan.  Traction  Company,  or  the 
Second  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  to  do  that  work:  I  would  not 
have  that  trouble  hereafter,  and  for  that  reason  I  inserted  it  in 
all  the  permits  issued  from  then  until  now.  I  inserted  it  in  the 
permits  granted  to  the  Metropolitan  Company  by  myself.  Where 
the  grading  of  the  street  was  disturbed,  they  were  compelled  to 
pave  from  the  track  in  as  far  as  they  disturbed  the  grade.  The 
permits  for  the  Metropolitan  Company  are  in  the  same  form  as 
this  permit,  €'xactly.  As  soon  as  I  issued  that  permit,  we  still 
made  further  changes,  which  I  still  have  here,  and  they  must 
speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  this  carefully  drawn  permit  about  the 
placing  of  large  numbers  of  electric  ducts  alongside  the  tracks? 
A.  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  laAiug  ducts  at  all.  It  don  t  come 
under  my  department. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  but  it  is  to  you  that  the  application  comes. 

The  Witness — No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Listen  to  me.  The  application  which  permits  the 
oj^ening  of  the  street  and  the  laying  of  the  new  power.  And 
your  department  is  the  department  which  watches  the  street 
when  it  is  opened,  to  see  that  the  comj»any  obeys  all  the  restric- 
tions and  does  what  is  right.     That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness — No,  sir;  it  is  not.     I  do  not  observe  what  a  com- 
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pany  does,  after  it  is  permitted  to  open  the  street.  There  is  an- 
other depar-tment,  the  department  of  bnildinjxs,  lighting  and  sup- 
plies, has  jurisdiction  over  the  ducts.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  That  is  Mr.  Kearney's  department.  All  I  have  control  of  is 
over  the  surface  of  the  street.  If  you  will  kindly  look  at  sec- 
tion 584  of  the  charter  you  will  see  I  have  no  duty  except  as  to 
the  opening  of  the  street. 

Q.  If  it  is  only  as  to  the  opening  of  the  street,  why  do  you  so 
€arefully  restrict  it?  A.  So  as  to  guard  agains»t  the  water  mains, 
and  the  sewers  and  all  like  that;  so  as  to  protect  the  other  de- 
partments. It  is  my  duty  to  protect  the  other  departments.  It 
is  not  possible  that  a  railroad  receiving  a  permission  to  open  the 
street  might  put  in  a  structure,  an  underground  structure,  that 
"would  interfere  with  pipes  and  sewers  and  other  electrical  coo- 
■duits.  If  they  do,  the  sewer  department  has  an  inspector,  and 
so  has  the  water  di'i)artment  an  inspector,  on  the  scene,  and  if 
they  do  anything  to  conflict  with  them  they  are  reported  to  the 
resjtective  departments.  But  in  the  granting  of  the  permit  I 
liedge  it  with  restrictions,  as  I  have  shown  here,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  all  the  city's  interests,  and  so  far  as  I  can  to  prevent 
it  from  interfering  witli  nuythiiig  or  with  auy  right  belonging  to 
the  city. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  overlook  so  important  a  matter  as  the  electric 
ducts,  to  say  nothing  about  that  which  the  Metropolitan  Kail- 
road  has  put  in  in  immense  numbers,  have  you  not  omitted  some- 
thing important?  A.  I  have  not,  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
another  department  in  this  city  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
that  kind  of  work.  I  did  not  go  to  the  department  that  has  juris- 
diction over  that  kind  of  work  and  submit  ray  permit  to  the 
Metropolitan  Kailroad  Company  to  see  whether  it  was  all  right 
for  that  department.  That  department's  permit  came  to  me  first 
before  I  issued  my  permit.  I  never  issue  a  permit  until  it  comes 
from  them. 

Q.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  summing  it  all  up,  that  while  you 
think  it  necessary  to  draw  an  elaborate  permit,  six  or  eight  pages 
of  typewritten  matter,  as  here,  guarding  the  interests  of  the  city, 
you  see  no  necessity  of  putting  in  any  clause  so  far  as  the  Metro- 
politan or  any  other  railroad  is  concerned,  saving  the  city's  rights 
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in  the  matter  of  puttiiiir  in  electric  ducts?  A.  You  might  as 
well  ask  me  to  go  and  look  after  the  comiitroller's  interests  as 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  another  department. 

^Ir.  -Mdss — Tlu'  answer  is  ye<5  or  no. 

The  ^Vitness — Oh,  no.     I  tell  von  that  I  received  a  pi-rmit  of 

~  •/  X. 

the  department  of  light  and  supplies.  I  found  their  permit  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  ducts,  before  I  granted  my 
permit  at  all.  They  had  already  taken  cognizau-ce  of  that  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Kearney  will  speak  for  themselves.  I  have  granted  an- 
other permit  to  the  Third  Avenue  Kailroad,  before  this  one;  to 
the  Fort^'-second  Street  Railroad.  They  were  the  lessees.  That 
runs  up  the  Boulevard.  They  are  the  lessees  of  the  road  now. 
I  have  not  the  permit  for  that;  only  the  Third  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way Railroad.  Your  subpoena  calls  for  them.  The  permit  for 
the  Boulevard  or  Forty-second  Street  Road  was  granted  only  re- 
cently. I  haven't  got  the  journal  that  gives  it  with  me.  It  was 
issued  on  the  2d  of  June,  1899;  from  Broadway,  on  the  east  side, 
from  Eighty-sixth  street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street. 
No  street  can  be  opened,  even  though  they  have  a  permit  from 
Mr.  Kearney's  department,  until  my  department  permit  is  issued. 
This  original  permit  is  dated  October  29th.  It  don't  take  long 
to  draw  the  permit.  It  can  be  drawn  up  in  a  very  short  time. 
If  the  application  was  made  that  morning  it  was  gotten  out  in 
the  afternoon.  It  wasn't  submitted  to  the  corporation  counsel. 
It  was  not  submitted  to  any  lawyer.  It  was  drawn  entirely  in 
the  department.  It  was  referred  to  ithe  engineer  of  my  depart- 
ment, who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing  those  permits  under 
General  Collis,  I  guess,  for  the  last  three  years.  The  same  man 
issued  them  that  issued  them  under  (leneral  Collis.  I  did  not 
know  that  the  Third  Avenne  Railroad  was  likely  to  apply  for 
the  permit  until  they  came  in  there.  I  did  not  have  this  permit 
practically  prepared  before  they  applied.  I  didn't  know  at  the 
time  who  was  their  contractor,  when  the  application  was  first 
made.  I  know  now  who  it  is.  It  was  the  firm  of  Naughton  & 
Comi)any.  Naughton  &  Company  was  not  the  contractor  at  the 
time  the  first  application  was  made.  They  were  not  doing  any 
woi-k.  The  Third  Avenue  wasn't  doing  any  work  at  that  time, 
and   therefore   I   didn't   know  the   contractors.     I   didn't  know 
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about  it  if  they  bad  a  contractor  tben.  Xo  contractor  came  to 
Bee  me  about  it.  I  did  not  hear  about  any  contractor  coming  to 
see  me  about  it.  I  did  not  have  a  conversation  with  anybody 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  concerning  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad 
and  its  change  of  motive  power  before  Mr.  Elias  and  Mr.  Lauter- 
bach  called  on  me  on  the  29th  of  October;  but  I  heard  rumors 
that  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  was  about  to  change  their  motive 
power.  I  must  have  heard  them  from  somebody,  and  that  im- 
plies a  conversation.  I  don't  recollect  who  it  was  I  heard  it 
from.  It  was  not  any  city  official.  It  might  have  been  some- 
body in  my  office.  It  was  known  in  the  office  that  the  Third 
Avenue  Company  was  arranging,  or  would  be  arranging — it  was 
common  rumor  throughout  the  city.  The  {)eoi)le  in  my  neighbor- 
hood where  I  live  understood  they  were  to  change  their  motive 
power. 


ISAAC  A.  IIOPrER.  being  duly  sworu,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  ilr.  Mose>: 

I  am  a  contractor.  I  have  had  many  important  contracts  in 
the  citj'  of  New  York.  I  have  in  times  past  had  contracts  for 
the  Third  Avenue  Railroad.  I  have  had  fiiendly  relatious  with 
the  officers  of  that  road  for  many  years,  and  until  a  comi»aratively 
recent  time  I  did  a  great  deal  of  their  contract  work.  1  know 
something  very  important  that  was  given  to  someone  else,  to  the 
Wharton  Company  of  Philadelpliia.  They  built  the  cable  road- 
bed; the  original  cable  roadbed,  for  the  Third  Avenue  Company^ 
which  I  expected  to  get,  but  did  not.  That  was  seven  or  eight 
years  ago;  and  Mr.  Crimmins  did  a  great  deal  for  them  also.  It 
was  J.  D.  &  T.  E.  Crimmins  at  that  time.  I  learned  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company  to  change  its 
motive  power,  I  had  conversations  with  officers  of  that  com- 
pany in  relation  to  the  change.  Naturally  I  desired  to  get  in  on 
the  contract.  Those  conversations  ran  over  a  period  of  five  or 
six  months  last  summer— last  fall.  They  were  had  with  Mr. 
Elias,  he  is  the  vice-president,  and  with  Mr.  Hart,  the  old  gentle- 
man, Henry  Hart.  I  made  an  offer.  It  was  not  accepted,  to  my 
137 
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disaitpoiutmeut.     That  offer  was  uot  made  in  writing.     It  was  a 
verbal  ofifer.     My  offer  was  to  do  the  work  on  a  percentage  of  the 
whole  cost;  a  charge  of  10  per  cent,  on  a  part  of  it.     I  was  look- 
ing for  more  on  other  parts  of  it.     Ten  per  cent,  was  the  fair 
average  of  it,  I  think.     If  I  could  not  get  any  more  I  would  have 
taken  that.     I  don't  know  whether  the  officers  of  the  road  knew 
that.  I  said  10  per  cent,  for  what  we  talked  about.     That  was  the 
labor  part  of  it.     The  other  jiart  was  the  materials.     We  didn't 
settle  on  that.     I  was  wanting  15  per  cent,  on  that.     We  did  uot 
settle  on  the  materials  part  of  it  at  15  per  cent.     We  did  not 
settle  on  the  10  per  cent,  part  of  it.     I  didn't  consider  it  settled 
until  it  was  signed.     Verbally  it  was  settled,  subject  to  change; 
subject  to  the  executing  of  the  contract.     In  so  large  a  work  as 
that  was,  there  are  a  great  many  preliminaries  and  a  great  many 
contingencies^  and  we  have  to  know  that  everything    is  right. 
They  want  to  know,  and  I  want  to  know.     I    want    to    know 
whether  I  can  do  the  work,  in  the  first  place,  whether  I  will  be 
allowed  to  do  the  work,  whether  I  can  carry  out  the  contract  or 
will  be  allowed  to  carry  out  the  contract  that  I  intend  to  make. 
Those  things  I  have  to  know.     That  is  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  city.     ^Ve  have  got  to  know.     Subject  to  being  able  to  carry 
that  thing  out,  I  had  come  to  an  agreement  at  10  per  cent,  on 
labor,  and  I  was  talking  about  15  per  cent,  on  materials.     It  was 
supposed  the  labor  would  cost  about  three  million  dollars;  that 
is,  I  .supposed  it  \\()uld  cost  that.     The  cost  was  not  discussed 
between  the  officers  and  myself,  but  that  is  that  figure  I  had  in 
my  mind.     It  was  supposed  the  materials  w'ould  not  cost  as  much 
more;  perhaps  something  near  the  same;  nearly  three  million  dol- 
lars, nuiking  a  total  figure  of  nearly  six  million  dollars.   Of  course 
I  figured  on  that  in  mj^  own  mind.     In  figuring  on  that  I  meant 
that  it  should  be  honest,  fair  work;  no  more  laborers  than  neces- 
sary, and  that  those  laborers  should  do  their  work;  no  more  ma- 
terials than  necessary,  but  the  materials  supplied  should  be  of  a 
proper  (luality.     In  other  words,  I  figui*ed  upon  an  honest  job. 
In  fact,  nothing  padded  about  it.     I  should  say  that  conversation 
with  Ml'.  Klias  was  about  a  year  ago;  just  alxnit ;  along  in  August 
and  S(|iicnib('r.     So  far  as  I  could  see  then  I  stood  fairly  well 
M'iili  I  lie  Third  Avenue  Railroad  officials,  and  so  far  as  that  kind 
•of  a  contract  could  go,  I  considered  that  between  gentlemen  it 
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was  a  partial  contract;  but  there  was  a  contingency  in  the  field. 
Orimmins  and  Nanghton  were  trying  to  get  in  their  good  work. 
T  was  hopeful  at  that  time.  I  don't  know  anything  about  their 
figures.  They  were  trying  to  secure  the  order.  I  did  not  uudcr- 
sla-nd  Ihtit  they  were  underbidding  me. 

Q.  Was  it  not  altogether  a  question  whether  these  orb',"  con- 
tractors could  secure  a  better  facility,  so  far  as  the  city  was  con- 
cerned, for  doing  the  work?  A.  That  I  don't  know  anything 
about.  That  did  not  enter  into  my  contemplation,  because  I 
thought  I  could  do  as  wt-U  as  anybody.  I  did  not  endeavor  to 
make  an  an-angement  to  get  a  penult  to  open  the  street.  We 
hadn't  got  that  far.  I  did  not  see  anybody  about  it.  I  did  not 
talk  with  anybody  about  it.  No  one  spoke  to  me  about  it.  I  did 
not  have  any  talk  of  any  kind  with  ;Mr.  Ellas  or  with  Mr,  Hart 
about  a  permit,  except  that  I  said  to  Mr.  Ellas,  when  he  was 
ready  to  do  the  work  that  I  was  ready  to  make  application  for 
the  i)ermit.  He  said  he  would  see  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  ^Ir.  Ellas  or  Mr.  Hart  or  their  attorney,  or  anybody  rep- 
resenting them,  asked  any  one  for  a  permit.  You  will  have  to 
ask  them  for  that.  It  was  not  talked  about.  It  was  not  sug- 
gested to  me. 


ALBERT  J.  ELI  AS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by   Mr.   Moss: 

I  do  not  particularly  recall  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Hopper 
has  testified  to.  I  do  not  remember  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hopper,  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  do  the  work  for  a  com- 
mission of  10  per  cent.,  so  far  as  labor  was  concerned.  He  did 
not.  He  is  mistaken.  He  has  got  the  figures  reversed;  it  was 
10  per  cent,  for  materials  and  l.j  for  labor. 

Mr.  Hopper — I  guess  I  will  stand  corrected.  I  thought  of  that 
afterwards.     I  was  going  to  ask  a  correction  of  that. 

Mr.  Ellas — I  don't  know  as  either  of  those  two  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  labor  or  material.  The  fact  of  the  awarding  of 
the  contract  was  under  consideration.  We  were  considering 
everything.  Both  the  commissions  were  ordinary  commissions. 
Mr.  Crimmins's  firm  also  figured  on  the  work.     I  don't  know  as 
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Mr.  llopper  was  the  first  to  fij^ure.  TLey  were  all  figuriag  at 
the  same  time.  I  can't  say  which  was  first  or  last.  They  were 
all  figiniiij;  at  al)out  the  same  time;  just  about  the  time  we  were 
contemplating  making  the  change.  The  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Crimmins  about  it  was  to  get  their  views  of  it;  to  consider  it. 
They  offered  the  same  figures  exactly.  I  did  not  have  an  ar- 
rangement with  Crimmins,  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Crim- 
mins, nothing  more  than 

Q.  Subject  to  alterations,  or  subject  to  his  getting  a  permit, 
or  something  of  that  kind?  A.  ]S'othing  of  that  kind  at  all.  I 
was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Crimmins  had  his  tool  boxes  laid  out  on 
the  avenue.  I  guess  that  is  not  so.  I  think  there  were  no  let- 
ters passed  between  me  and  Mr.  Crimmins.  It  was  all  done  im- 
mediately. He  offered  10  per  cent,  on  materials  and  15  per  cent, 
on  labor.  While  Hopper  and  Crimmins  were  estimating  Xaugh- 
ton  &  Company  were  estimating  at  the  very  same  time.  They 
offered  the  very  same  figures.  We  finally  made  a  contract  with 
Naughton  &  Company.  I  have  the  contract  here  [producing 
paper].  This  is  not  the  only  contract  or  paper  writing  in  exist- 
ence between  my  company  and  Naughton  &  Company.  The 
other  is  the  Forty-second  Street  Railroad  Company.  This  is  the 
only  one  referring  to  the  Third  Avenue. 

Q.  The  important  point  of  this  contract  for  the  present  is  in 
the  third  section:  "  It  is  further  mutually  understood  and  agreed 
by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  as  follows:  First,  that  15  per 
cent,  on  the  actual  pay-rolls  for  supervision,  and  10  per  cent,  on 
all  materials  purchased  for  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  except- 
ing the  metallic  materials,  ducts  and  yellow  pine  stringers,  on 
which  the  parties  of  the  second  part  shall  receive  no  allowance, 
shall  be  received  and  accepted  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
as  full  compensation  for  everything  furnished  or  performed  by 
them  under  this  agreement."  That  contract  is  dated  October  28, 
1898,  and  acknowledged  October  28,  1898.  The  permit  was 
granted  the  next  day,  October  29th,  on  the  application  of  Mr. 
Lauterbach. 

The  Witness — I  went  to  Mr.  Keating  with  Mr.  Lauterbach  and 
made  an  application  for  a  permit.     I  could  not  state  positively 
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from  memory  when  the  application  was  actually  made — ^before 
or  after  this  contract.  The  permit  was  granted  to  the  Third 
Avenue  Company  and  not  to  Naughton  &  Company.  I  could  not 
remember  whether  some  time  elapsed  between  the  time  when 
I  made  the  application  and  the  time  when  I  got  the  permit.  I 
don't  remember.  The  record  will  show  when  the  application  waa 
made  and  the  date  of  the  permit  will  show  when  it  was  granted. 
I  could  not  remember  the  date.  We  got  the  permit.  The  Third 
Avenue  Railroad  applied  for  the  permit. 

Q.  But  you  could  not  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  making  a  con- 
tract involving  millions  of  dollars  to  the  company,  unless  you 
knew  you  could  get  the  permit,  could  you?  A.  Well,  we  knew 
we  were  going  to  get  the  permit  when  we  made  application  for 
it.  It  was  being  talked  about.  We  made  application  for  the 
permit,  and  we  got  our  permit,  and  then  we  knew  we  could  make 
our  contract.  I  can't  recall  the  dates.  We  were  contident  we 
would  get  the  permit.  We  were  confident  six  million  dollars' 
worth,  I  guess,  whatever  it  was.  The  assurance  we  had  was  the 
fact  that  we  had  everything  the  law  provided  for,  that  we  could 
obtain  for  that  purpose. 

(i.  liut  you  see  from  Mr.  Keatiug's  testimony  that  as  soon  as 
he  received  your  application  he  set  to  work  to  draw  up  a  permit 
tiiat  would  be  tighter  than  anything  that  had  ever  been  done 
before,  did  he  not?  A.  That  was  all  right.  There  were  certain 
prcliuiinaries  to  the  execution  of  this  six  million  dollar  contract, 
and  those  preliminaries  we  had  to  attend  to.  We  could  not  ex- 
pect Xaugliton  cK:  Co.  to  do  it.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that. 

<i.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  you  entered  into  a  contract 
obligation  of  six  millions  of  dollars  with  Naughton  &  Co.  you 
knew  that  the  matter  of  getting  a  permit  from  the  authorities 
was  assured?  A.  Well,  I  can't  say  it  was  assured  then.  The 
negotiations  were  being  talked  about.  Our  lawyers  were  talk- 
ing about  them.  It  was  to  be  arranged  upon  terms  satisfactory 
to  all.  That  was  all  being  discussed  before  this  contract  was 
executed.  Of  course  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  done  before 
or  after,  as  I  say.     It  probably  is  so  that  the  binding  effect  of 
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that  contract  was  never  allowed  to  be  begun  hy  us  until  we  knew 
that  our  negotiations  for  the  permit  were  successful. 

Q.  You  certainly,  as  the  president  of  this  great  railroad,  would 
never  have  permitted  it  to  be  saddled  with  this  great  contract 
until  you  knew  that  everything  preliminary  was  right,  would 
you?    A,  That  would  be  about  it. 

Q.  What  were  these  negotiations  and  preliminaries  that  you 
had,  by  which  you  knew  that  the  permit  would  be  granted,  so 
that  you  could  make  this  contract?  A.  Simply  the  conditions 
of  the  permit.  That  is  all.  Our  lawyer  and  the  department  were 
arranging,  so  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Keating  says  that  on  the  same  day — he  says  that  the 
application  was  made  on  the  29th,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  a  short 
time.  On  the  same  day,  and  probably  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  this  permit  was  drawn  by  him  and  his  engineer.  There 
was  no  conversation  about  it,  on  Mr.  Keating's  testimony,  as 
to  the  terms  of  that  permit,  and  you  really  did  not  know?  A. 
It  is  simply,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out,  a  copy  of  the  permit 
that  we  already  had  from  the  department,  under  CoUis.  Those 
negotiations  and  arrangements  that  were  going  on  before  the  per- 
mit was  issued  were  the  conditions  of  the  permit. 

Q.  But  you  see  Mr.  Keating  has  testified  that  there  were  no 
negotiations  or  arrangements  about  the  conditions  of  the  per- 
mit? A.  I  remember  the  day  it  was  issued.  We  were  there  and 
talked  these  very  things  over,  to  have  them  inserted  in  the  new 
permit,  which  were  not  in  the  Collis  permit.  They  were  all 
talked  about  and  gone  over,  and  we  agreed  to  them.  The  paving 
conditions,  I  think,  were  added  to  it.  When  this  permit  was 
issued  and  the  contract  signed,  so  close  together,  the  28th  and 
29th  of  October,  I  can't  tell  whether  we  were  in  that  week  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  Crimmins  and  with  Hopper — I  can't  say. 
The  price  in  this  contract  is  the  same  as  has  been  testified  to 
in  the  offer  of  Hopper  and  Crimmins.  There  was  no  advantage 
to  us  in  the  offer  of  Xaughton  &  Co.,  so  far  as  the  financial  part 
of  it  was  concerned.  The  three  concerns  were  all  on  equal  foot- 
ing. We  had  not  done  a  great  deal  of  business  with  Mr.  Hop- 
per in  that  direction.  In  building  we  had  done  a  great  deal 
with  him.  We  had  done  considerable  with  the  Crimmins  con- 
cern. ^\L'  had  friendly  relations  with  ihciii.  I  knew  them.  I 
knew  their  competence  and  their  responsibility. 
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Q.  You  knew  that  so  far  as  auy  political  associations  were 
concerned,  Mr,  Crimmins  had  maintained  friendly  relations  there- 
tofore with  the  party  then  in  control?  A.  I  didn't  know  whether 
they  had  or  not.     I  knew  Mr.  Crimmins  was  a  Democrat. 

Q.  What  superior  facilities,  powers,  capabilitiesi,  if  you  like, 
had  Naughton  &  Co.  over  Crimmins  or  Hopper?  A.  I  think  I 
can  exi>lain  that.  Mr.  H(>i>per  did  very  little  road  construction. 
He  did  a  great  deal  of  building  of  buildings  for  us.  At  that  time 
he  was  just  completing,  or  at  least  the  Eighth  avenue  construc- 
tion was  just  being  completed.  I  watched  that  very  carefully, 
and  I  found  that  the  Naughtou  i)eox)le  did  that  quickly,  and 
did  it  in  good  shape,  and  they  had  their  gangs  all  ready  to  f«imply 
shift  them  right  over  to  us,  whereas  any  of  the  others  who  might 
get  it  would  probably  have  to  organize  new  gangs,  and  there 
would  be  quite  a  delay.  So  this  was  all  talked  over,  and  all 
theee  things  considered,  and  the  conclusion  we  arrived  at  was 
that  Xaughton  &  Co.  would  be  the  best  to  give  it  to. 

Q.  The  members  of  Na  ugh  ton  &  Co.  were  Mr.  Naughton, 
Daniel  F.  McMahou  and  John  Kelly?  A.  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it.  I  did  know  Mr.  McMahon.  He  had  done  contract 
work  for  us,  the  same  kind  of  work,  during  the  year  previous, 
up  in  till-  IJronx.  It  wai?  very  satisfactory.  I  have  been  to  the 
Democratic  Club  twice  in  my  life.  Once  I  went  there  to  look 
around — to  wigu  the  roll.  I  am  a  member  of  that  club.  I  bo- 
came  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Club  about  a  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years  ago.  1  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  club,  or  of 
any  afJiliated  organization,  before  that.  Andrew  Freedman  i)ro- 
posed  me.  The  other  time  was  election  night,  last  November, 
shortly  after  this  contract  was  executed,  I  think.  I  eimply  went 
there  to  find  out  what  they  knew  about  the  election.  That  is  all. 
There  was  -nothing  in  it.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Croker  at  the 
Democratic  Club.  That  was  another  time.  I  had  forgotten  that. 
That  was  later  on;  a  long  time  after  that.  That  was  the  only 
time  I  talked  with  Mr.  Croker.  I  never  talked  with  Mr.  Croker 
at  any  place  other  than  the  Democratic  Club.  That  was  the 
only  time  I  ever  talked  with  him.  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Carroll 
— John  F.  Carroll — at  dinners.  I  have  met  him  at  dinners.  I 
never  talk  with  him  at  my  company's  office.  He  was  never  in 
our  company's  ofltice  that  I  know  of.     I  never  talked  with  him  at 
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the  Democratic  Club.  I  met  him  the  night  I  was  there — the 
night  I  saw  Mr.  Croker  there.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Mr.  Croker.  I  went  about  other  business  than  railroad 
business.  I  did  not  in  that  conversatioTi  happen  to  mention  the 
subject  of  railroads.  Well,  here,  I  can  save  jou  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  ,1  will  tell  you  just  what  I  went  there  for.  It  was  on 
the  Amsterdam  avenue  matter — the  Amsterdam  avenue  fight. 
It  didn't  amount  to  anything.  I  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  not 
see  that  this  thing  could  be  fixed  up  some  way  or  other.  I  could 
not  recollect  what  he  said.  It  didn't  amount  to  anything.  He 
didn't  have  anything  but  very  little  to  say  to  me.  I  had  all  the 
say,  I  went  to  him  because  he  was  considered  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  question  was  whether  our  railroad 
and  the  Metropolitan  railroad  should  be  each  allowed  to  main- 
tain its  tracks  in  Amsterdam  avenue — four  tracks — and  there  was 
a  public  movement  against  four  tracks.  If  two  tracks  only  were 
laid  it  would  not  interfere  with  our  business,  if  the^'  were  ope- 
rated by  both;  if  both  operated  on  the  same  tracks;  but  it  was 
not  certain  we  could  do  that.  If  two  tracks  were  ordered  those 
two  tracks  might  be  used  by  the  Metropolitan  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  road.  We  didn't  know  what  the  result  of  it  would  be. 
So  I  went  to  Mr.  Croker  and  had  this  conversation. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  can't  give  you  the  exact  time.  It  was  during  the  time  that 
the  question  was  pending  in  the  legislature.  That  was  subse- 
quent to  the  first  of  January, 

Examined  by  Mr,  Moss: 

I  am  informed  you  had  another  conversation  with  Mr.  Croker, 
which  I  will  give  you  in 

Witness — ^That  is  the  only  conversation  I  ever  had. 

Q.  It  may  refresh  your  recollection.  A  man  like  yoiu  and  a 
man  like  myself  ought  not  to  waste  time  over  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Croker  said,  in  substance,  "■  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
change  your  motive  power.  Who  are  you  going  to  give  it  to?  " 
Your  answer  was,  "  The  man  we  always  had."  in  substance.  Mr. 
Croker's  ivmark  was,  in  substance,  "  Give  it  to  Dan  McMahon, 
and  it  will  j)lease  the  organization."  A.  We  never  had  any  such 
conversation,  , 
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Q.  And  that  you  made  au  oftVr  there  to  Mr.  Croker,  or  the 
orfranization,  of  a  substantial  contribution  not  to  be  interfered 
with?  A.  Never;  never  had  such  a  conversation.  Never  had 
such  a  conversation  at  all  with  any  one. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

That  conversation  i)ut  to  me  there  is  absolutely  false.  We 
never  had  any  such  conversation.  It  is  all  news  to  me.  Never. 
Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  Mr.  Mose. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr. 
Carroll  and  yourself  in  which  it  was  endeavored  to  obtain  on 
your  part  a  permit  which  would  not  compel  you  to  tinish  a  cer- 
tain number  of  blocks  at  a  time?  A.  Never  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Carroll  about  anything  at  all. 

Q'.  ^r  Mr.  Croker?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  politician?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Or  public  otlicial?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  other  otficer  or  repref^entativc  of  your  cduipany  have 
any  such  conversations  as  those?  A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  so.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  such  thing.  If  there  had  been  I  ])robably 
would  have  heard  of  it.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  this  work  is  costing 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  estimate  that  Mr.  Hoj)per  put  ui)on 
it.  Mr.  Hopper  put  no  estimate  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  road  is  costing  much  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  It  has 
taken  ordinary  time  to  do  this  work.  It  i*<  a  great  big  road;  a 
big  work.  Men  have  not  been  em])loyed  upon  it  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  leaders  that  I  know  of — Democratic  leaders — lead- 
ers send  men  to  me  and  Republicans.  Th€\v  all  send  men.  It  is 
a  big  work. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Naughton  work.  Has  it  not  been  a 
refuge  of  men  ont  of  employment,  that  had  to  be  taken  care  of? 
A.  We  do  it  for  all,  for  any  one.  I  have  walked  up  and  down  this 
work  and  seen  men  soldiering  on  it,  I  have,  and  the  next  day 
they  were  discharged.  Whenever  I  have  seen  it  done  I  would 
order  the  discharge  of  those  particular  gangs.  You  will  find  a 
condition  in  that  contract  that  any  man  I  ordered  to.  be  dis- 
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char;;etl  shall  be  disrharged  aud  not  bo  reinstated;  and  wherever 
I  found  any  work  of  that  kind  jroiug  on.  which  is  the  fault  of  the 
superintendent  of  that  section,  I  ordered  them  discharged  aud 
they  were  discharged.  The  Third  Avenue  Railroad  is  about  fin- 
ished. It  is  not  finished.  I  can't  tell  you  what  is  the  cost,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone.  It  will  not  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Positively  no.  It  is  not  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars; 
not  two. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

There  was  no  valid  contract  to  change  the  motive  i>ower  made 
by  the  Third  Avenue  Company  with  any  person  or  corporation 
other  than  Naughton  &  Comi)any  at  any  time.  The  only  contract 
that  was  made  was  made  with  Naughton  &  Company,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  our  comijany  i)assed  upon  who  was  to  get 
that  contract.  I  have  stated  here,  that  Naughton  &  Company 
have  done  work  of  a  similar  kind  before  the  Third  Avenue  ntotive 
power  was  contemplated  and  had  done  it  satisfactorily,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  given  them  this  Third  Avenue 
change  of  motive  power  work.  After  the  contract  had  been  made 
I  considered  that  to  obtain  the  permit  to  open  the  street  was  a 
mere  incident  of  the  work,  and  so  long  as  we  had  complied  with 
the  law  the  department  was  compelled  to  give  it.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  discretion;  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  legal  right. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  can't  give  you  the  date  this  contract  up  in  the  Bronx  with 
Mr.  Naughton  or  with  Naughton  &  Company  was  made.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  made  after  the  election. 

Q.  Was  Naughton  &  Company  doing  any  contract  work  before 
Mr.  Van  Wyck's  election?  | 

The  Witness — Up  there? 
Mr.  Moss — ^Any where? 
The  Witness— For  us? 
Mr.  Mo«s — Yes. 

.v.  I  can't  tell  you  the  date.  That  was  the  Union  Railway. 
The  Union  Railway  is  owned  by  the  Third  Avenue  Railway.     Of 
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course  we  know  of  it  and  kuew  just  what  they  had  done,  and 
those  contracts  were  made  by  the  president  of  the  Union  Rail- 
way Company. 

Q.  My  understanding  of  it  is.  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  you, 
that  the  firm  of  Naujihton  &  Company  did  not  begin  to  do  this 
work  until  after  January  1,  180S — railroad  work?  A.  I  could 
not  tell  you.  It  may  or  may  not.  This  jiarticular  work  of  the 
Bronx? 

Mr.  Moss — Of  the  Bronx. 

The  Witness — I  could  not  tell  you.  That  work  was  not  done 
for  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  by  Naughton  &  Company  but  for 
tlie  T'nion  Railway  Com]Kiny:  but  it  is  our  company  now.  We 
had  it  before  they  did  the  work.  It  is  kept  a  separate  company. 
The  Union  Railway  Company  is  still  the  Union  Railway  Com- 
pany and  all  the  contracts  are  made  bv  the  Union  Railway  Com- 
pany.  Wo  are  the  directors  of  the  T'nion  Railway,  and  the  con- 
tracts are  given  out  by  us.  I  did  not  have  any  conversation  with 
Mr.  Croker  or  Mr.  Carroll  regarding  the  change  of  power  of  the 
Union  Railway  Company. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

We  derived  the  permit  to  change  the  motive  power  from  the 
cable  to  underground  trolley  from  the  railroad  commis<5ioners  of 
the  state.  They  must  grant  the  authority  or  permit  to  change 
the  motive  power.  The  local  authorities  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it.     That  lies  with  the  state  commivssioners. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  a  Democrat  prior  to  January  1,  1898,  a  long  time  prior  to 
that.     I  am  not  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall  now. 


JOHN  BEAVER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr,  Mose: 

I  am  treasurer  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad.  I  remember  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Kiugsbridge  Railroad.  That  was 
about  three  years  ago,  I  think.     I  am  not  sure.     I  think  it  was 
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three.  I  did  uot  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Carroll  at  about 
that  time  and  in  connection  with  that.  Never  saw  him  in  my 
life  and  don't  know  the  man.  Never  spoke  to  him.  I  don't  know 
him  and  would  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him  now.  I  never  had  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Croker  or  with  any  Democratic  leader 
concerning  the  change  of  motive  power  or  the  opening  of  the 
street  or  anvthing  in  connection  with  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad. 
Don't  know  Mr.  Oroker. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Uoflman: 

I  did  not  have  a  conversation  with  any  of  the  Republican 
leaders  at  any  time  with  reference  to  the  obtaining  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  state  railroad  commissioners  for  the  permit  to  change 
the  motive  power.  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  Republican  leaders. 
I  can't  name  one.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Qulgg.  I  have  seen  him, 
but  I  never  spoke  to  him.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Piatt.  I  do  not 
know  Tracey,  Boardman  and  Piatt.  Only  know  them  by  read- 
ing of  them  in  papers.     Never  saw  any  of  them. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  August  3,  1899,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m. 
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Part  IX,  Supreme  Court,  County  Courthouse, 

New  York,  August  3.  1S90— 10.30  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  The  Chairman  and  Assemblnnen  Wilson,  Costello, 
Hoffman  and  Boylan. 

FRANCIS  J.  LANTRY,  U-hiy:  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  have  given  out  in  my  <leitarLment  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
Horgan  «&  Slattery,  work  on  the  Tombs  building  and  work  on 
Blackwell's  island.  Not  Randall's,  on  Blackwell's  Island,  No 
work  at  Bellevue.  That  is  not  in  my  department.  That  is  the 
charities  department.  I  have  given  other  work  to  Ilorgan  «&  Slat- 
tery.  There  is  sixteen  dump  car*-;  on  Riker's  island,  for  which 
they  received  i?60.  There  is  two  bath  houses,  one  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  one  in  the  workhouse,  which  is,  I  believe,  ?S,00(). 
There  is  two  elevators,  one  in  the  penitentiary  and  one  in  the 
workhouse,  and  the  repairs  of  lh«'  steamboat  ''William  L.  Strong," 
and  a  scow — we  had  a  scow  built  by  them.  Practically  all  the 
work  of  that  kind  that  I  had  in  my  department  I  gave  to  Horgan 
&  Slattery,  because  I  have  nobody  in  my  department  to  fix  up  a 
set  of  plans  for  me  in  relation  to  such  matters.  I  have  no  en- 
gineer. I  have  nobody  in  my  department  that  could  do  any  of 
that  kind  of  work.  I  came  to  select  Ilorgan  &  Slattery — well, 
when  I  went  into  office  there  was  quite  a  controversy  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  former  administration  between  the  architects 
and  the  department.  I  believe  in  the  summer  of  1897  the  archi- 
tects appeared  before  the  old  board  of  apportionment,  of  which 
Mayor  Strong  was  the  chairman,  and  they  both  had  a  conflict, 
which  man  should  be  agreed  on,  and  they  could  not  settle  it,  so 
they  threw  it  out  and  referred  it  to  the  next  administration. 
After  I  came  into  the  office  I  had  each  one  of  those  come  to  me, 
each  one  claiming  to  be  the  proper  architect.  Those  people  were 
Withers  &  Dickson  and  C.  E.  Cook.    I  am  speaking  about  one  of 
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the  jobs  iu  the  Tombs  prisou.  They  were  the  architects  there  at 
that  time.  I  think  it  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  I  was  in 
office, Mr.  Withers  came  to  see  me  and  iie  chiimed  that  he  was  un- 
fairly treated  by  the  former  people,  and  that  he  should  be  con- 
tinued in  office, and  Mr. Cook  claimed  the  same  thing.  ^Vell,when 
I  came  to  investigate  the  department,  I.  found  that  those  men 
had  represented  different  iron  concerns,  and  I  thought  it  was  ad- 
visable for  the  city's  interests  to  appoint  somebody  there  who 
would  be  sure  to  protect  the  city's  interest.  Mr.  Cook  had  a  con- 
tract. He  showed  a  contract  for  doing  architect's  work.  I  have 
the  papers  here  iu  relation  to  it.  This  is  in  relation  to  some  of 
the  matters  in  relation  to  that  case,  as  you  can  see — Withers  & 
Dickson  and  Cook.  There  is  Mr.  Wright's  affidavit  there  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  I  came  to  select  Horgau  &  Slatery  as  architects  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation — I  knew  Mr.  Horgan  and 
Slattery  for  3'ears.  I  knew  them  as  fine  men  in  business.  I 
thought  they  were  men  who  would  do  the  work  properly  and  see 
that  the  interests  of  the  city  were  taken  care  of.  I  don't  know 
how^  it  happened  that  they  were  selected  about  the  same  time  by 
nearly  all  the  other  heads  of  departments  to  do  the  architect's 
work.  I  don't  know  about  any  other  department.  I  only  knoAV 
about  mine.  I  did  not  talk  to  anybody  about  it.  I  did  not 
discuss  the  matter  with  anybody  but  myself.  Why  didn't  I 
select  Post  or  Thomas  as  the  architect?  The  work  I  have 
given  Horgan  &  Slattery.  outside  of  the  city  prisou,  I  don't 
think  anybody  would  take  because  of  the  annoyance.  Mr. 
Horgan  has  said  that  he  is  the  peer  if  not  the  superior 
of  any  architect  in  the  United  States;  I  think  he  is  equal 
to  anybody.  I  did  not  give  this  job  to  him  because  it  was 
simply  a  small  job  and  I  would  not  trouble  Mr.  Post  or  Mr. 
Mr.  Thomas.  I  gave  it  to  him  because  I  thought  I  would  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  city.  There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  be  given  out  on  that  contract,  on  the  Tombs;  the  luv- 
nishing  of  the  Tombs  and  the  cellwork  and  steam  heating  and  all 
that  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  I 
selected  Horgan  &  Slattery  to  do  the  work  on  the  Tombs  beciirjse 
I  thought  they  were  capabh'.  I  selected  them  to  do  all  of  my 
work  because  I  thought  they  were  cajiabli'.  I  know  them  to  be 
architects  and  builders.  It  is  the  fact  tliat  when  I  had  the  giv- 
ing out  of  these  jobs  I  gave  them  to  my  friends,  because  they  were 
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my  frieuds.    That  was  the  reason,  not  because  I  knew  it  was  in 
line  with  the  administration;  nothing  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion at  all;  only  the  administration  of  my  department.     1    am 
adniinistering  the  department  of  corrections.     I  am  not  answer- 
able for  the  other  departments.    I  am  also  a  Tammany  leader  in 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  city.    I  am  not  forgetting  that  I  am  a 
Tammany  Hall  leaderwhile  I  am  commissioner;  I  will  never  forget 
that.    I  will  help  the  organization  and  I  will  help  it  in  a  proper 
way;  just  the  same  way  as  the  others.    I  will  help  the  organiza- 
tion all  I  can  so  long  as  I  do  not  do  anything  criminal.  That  is  it. 
I  did  not  tind  out  tliat  Ilorgan  &  flattery  were  acceptable  to  all 
the  other  dejiartnients.    I  knew  nothing  about  any  other  depart- 
ments than  my  own.    I  did  not  kuow  tliat  they  were  gettiug  work 
from  other  departuK'nts  until  I  appointed  them.    I  did  not  kuow 
they  were  friendly  with  the  leaders  of  the  organization.    I  kuew 
nothing  about  that.    All  I  knew  was  this,  that  I  thought  Uorgau 
&  Slattery  were  capable  men.  and    I    ajtpoinled    them.     If   they 
didn't  get  any  other  job  in  New  York,  they  would  get  mine.    I 
met  them  for  vears  and  rears.    I  knew  them  for  rears.     I  met 
them  at  the  club;  the  same  as  anr  other  club  meml>ers.    It  is  not 
a  fact  that  the  gorernnunt  of  the  city  of  New   York  is  pretty 
well  centered  in  the  dub.     All  the   commissioners   go    to   their 
own  clults.    The  Democratic  club — there  are  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  it.     All   tlie  heads  of  departments  are  memb<-rs  of  that 
club,  if  thev  feel  I'-o  dispo.<ed.     1  meet  a  good  uiauv  Ihere.    I  don't 
know  that  I  meet  the  heads  of  the  dei>artments.     I  don't  kn  .w 
who  ar<'  members  and  who  are  not  members.     I  meet  any  man 
who  belongs  to  the  club  that  is  there  when  I  go  there.    I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  club.    I  am  juoud  of  it.    I  am  jiroud  of  every  uuin 
that  I  meet  there.    I  meet  the  heads  of  departments  there  if  they 
come  there.    I  meet  them  there  sometimes.    The  dej)Ul3-  commis- 
sioners go  there,  too,  if  they  are  raembers  of  the  club.    I  hare  seen 
deputies  there.    I  know  that  practically  all  the  city  officers  hold- 
ing salaried  positions  of  orer  a  thousand  dollars  are  members  of 
that  club.     I  know  a  great  many  belong   to    it.     I    don't    know 
whether  they  all  belong  to  it  or  not.    I   hare   seen   ^\v.   Cioker 
there.    The  deputy,  Mr.  Cairoll,  I  hare  iseen  there.     Mr.  Fried- 
man I  hare  seen  there. 
Q.  And  all  the  unofficial  side  of  the  gorernment? 
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The  AA'itness — What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  MoSiS — The  unelected;  men  not  holding  offices.  A.  They 
are  not  members  of  the  city  government. 

Q.  Are  tliey  not  responsible  for  the  city  government?  A.  A 
man  who  don't  hold  a  position  is  not  responsible. 

Q.  Did  not  the  organization  put  these  men  in  position? 

The  Witness — Where? 

Mr.  Moss — Did  not  the  organization  cause  the  election  of  the 
mayor  and  the  other  officers?  A.  Oh,  yes;  after  a  nomination 
by  delegates  duly  elected  by  each  district. 

Q,  The  delegates,  of  course,  had  all  to  say  about  it  and  nobody 
told  them  for  whom  to  vote?  A.  I  don't  know.  It  was  the  or- 
ganization that  caused  the  election  of  the  mayor  and  other  offi- 
cers. The  organization  sees  that  the  man  who  holds  the  posi- 
tion— ^that  he  can  hold  the  office  satisfactorily.  The  organiza- 
tion should  see  that  the  man  in  office  performs  his  duty.  The 
organization  undertakes  to  see  that  the  men  in  office  perform 
their  duty.  I  never  talk  about  my  department  in  the  club,  I 
don't  think — in  the  Democratic  club.  I  go  there  like  I  go  to  any 
other  club,  to  play  a  game  of  pool  or  something  of  that  kind. 
That  is  all.  I  never  heard  anything  in  relation  to  the  depart- 
ments at  the  Democratic  club  at  all;  never  in  any  waA'.  I  don't 
think  I  have  had  a  half  a  dozen  appointments,  outside  of  the  tem- 
porary appointments.  I  think  I  had  about  fifteen  to  twenty  tem- 
pdrary  appointments.  Those  temporary  appointees  have  been 
holding  office  whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  department; 
I  sujvpose  from  six  months  to  a  year.  Some  of  them  were  nearly 
eighteen  months.  I  think  there  was  a  few.  A  few  eighteen 
months,  and  the  rest  from  a  year  to  six  months.  That  is  a  pretty 
long  temporary  appointment.  That  is  not  my  fault.  If  there 
was  an  examination,  and  I  had  the  civil  service  list,  I  would  ha^-e 
liad  to  appoint  them.  They  have  not  held  examinations  so  that 
I  could  fill  these  places.  I  suppose  they  have  had  so  many  dif- 
ferent examinations  take  place  they  could  not  take  mine  in.  It 
is  (jne  (if  tlie  smallest  of  the  lot.  I  can't  speak  for  any  other 
department.     I  guess  there  is  in  most  departments  a  great  many 
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temiioraiy  appointments.  I  have  not  got  many.  When  we  come 
to  the  department  of  charities,  there  are  more.  There  are  a 
great  many  small  places;  places  that  pay  slO  a  mouth.  They 
have  got  to  go  through  a  civil  service  examination  also,  I  think, 
under  the  new  civil  service  rules.  I  think  they  have  been  ex- 
empted in  the  charities  department,  but  not  in  mine. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

As  to  those  ten  dollar  positions,  say  there  is  an  old  man  that 
was  a  clerk.  He  was  there  for  years.  He  might  be  a  clerk  for 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  get  ten  dollars  and  twelve  dollars  a 
month.  They  have  to  pass  a  civil  service  examination  now, 
under  the  new  ktw. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Moss: 

Those  that  I  refer  to  are  attendants  at  the  hospitals.  They 
live  there.  Now,  the  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  then,  rests  with  the 
civil  service  commissioners,  who  have  not  had  the  examination 
for  these  temporary  ap])ointments.  If  there  had  bt't-u  a  civil 
service  list  for  me  I  would  have  made  appointments  from  it.  I 
gave  these  pieces  of  work  to  Horgau  ^:  Slattery  by  orders  from 
the  department.  Tlie  way  I  give  orders  is  this:  My  department 
is  a  department  that  has  been  neglected  for  years.  It  has  never 
been  run  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  There  were  a  number  of 
things  that  I  thought  needed  im])rovement.  and  I  thought  I 
would  go  over  it  myself.  On  Kiker's  Island,  I  take  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  prisoners  a  day  to  Kiker's  Island  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  roads.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Horgan  &  Slattery  to 
come  and  see  me,  and  told  them  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  found  a  few  more  of  these  jobs,  I  suppose 
you  may  call  them,  given  to  Horgan  &  Slnttery  in  the  ''  City 
Record  ":  July  10,  1899.  The  following  proposal  of  June  19  is 
accepted  and  awarded  June  2(Jth.  John  Slattery,  for  new  tile 
sewers  at  Bellevue  hospital,  for  the  sum  of  |115.  Form  of  con- 
tract to  be  obtained  from  Horgan  &  Slattei^,  Erection  of  build- 
ing at  Blackwell's  Island.  Alteration  of  men's  dormitory,  Ran- 
dall's Island.  Garbage  crematory  apparatus  at  Blackwell's 
Island.  Installation  of  water  svstem,  fire  line  and  hose,  and  run- 
ning  Croton  water  mains.  Alterations  to  coal  yard  and  surface 
138 
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raihvay  tracks.  Construction  ul'  (Icrritk.  I'ngine,  etc.;  and  t'lir- 
uisbiug  41  carts,  Bellevue  hos})ital  j;rounds. 

The  Witness — That  was  not  my  department.  ^\\  district  is 
the  tv\'enty-secon<i.  I  don't  know  that  there  are  poolrooms  up  in 
that  district.  1  never  heard  of  it.  I  have  not  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  what  has  been  shown  in  the  testimony  here,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  about  poolrooms.  I  think  71U  Third 
avenue  is  in  my  district.  It  is  Alderman  Ledwith's  saloon.  I 
have  not  noticed  in  the  newspapers  the  proofs  that  have  Iji^eu 
given  before  this  committee  about  the  poolroom  at  710  Tliiid 
avenue.     That  is  entirely  new  to  me. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  the  leader  of  the  district  does  not  know 
about  these  things?  A.  What  do  I  know  about  poolrooms?  I 
do  not  know  where  the  voters  are  to  be  found;  not  that  way. 
I  would  just  as  leave  find  a  voter  in  a  poolroom  as  any  other 
place.  We  have  general  meeting  places  when  we  have  political 
campaigns  in  our  district.  I  never  give  it  a  thought  whether 
there  are  poolrooms.  The  leader  of  the  first  district  is  Michael 
C.  Murphy,  the  president  of  the  board  of  health.  The  leader  of 
the  second  district  is  Patrick  Divver.  The  leader  of  the  third 
district  is  P.  J.  Ryder.  The  leader  of  the  fourth  district  is  Ed- 
ward T.  Fitzpatrick.  The  leader  of  the  fifth  district  is  Bernard 
F.  Martin.  The  leader  of  the  sixth  district  is  T.  D.  Sullivan. 
The  leader  of  the  seventh  district  is  James  W.  Boyle.  The 
leader  of  the  eighth  district  is  Martin  Engle.  The  leader  of  the 
ninth  district  is  John  C.  Sheehan,  for  the  present.  The  leader  of 
the  tenth  district  is  William  Sohmer,  county  clerk.  The  leader 
of  the  eleventh  district  is  William  Dalton,  commissioner  of  water 
supplies.  The  leader  of  the  twelfth  district  is  P.  J.  Scully.  The 
leader  of  the  thirteenth  district  is  Peter  J.  Dooling.  The  leader 
of  the  fourteenth  district  is  John  T.  Oakley.  The  leader  of  the 
fifteenth  district  is  George  W.  Plunkett.  The  leader  of  the  six- 
teenth district  is  Patrick  Keenan,  chamberlain.  The  leader  of 
the  seventeenth  district  is  Daniel  F.  ^Mc^NIahon,  of  the  firm  of 
Naughton  &  Company.  The  leader  of  the  eighteenth  district  i& 
Charles  F.  ]\rui'phy,  of  the  dock  department.  The  leader  of  the 
nineteenth  district  is  John  B.  Sexton,  ]>olice  commissioner.  The 
leader  of  the  twentieth  district  is  James  P.  Keating,  commis- 
sioner of  highwavs.     The  leader  of  the  twentv-first  district  i» 
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Matthew  F.  Donohue.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-second  district 
is  Francis  J.  Lantry.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-third  district  is 
William  E.  Stillings.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-fourth  district 
is  Maurice  F.  Holahan,  president  of  the  board  of  public  improve- 
ments. The  leader  of  the  twenty-fifth  district  is  George  F.  Scan- 
nel.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-sixth  district  is  Thomas  J.  Dunn, 
sheriff.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-seventh  district  is  James  J. 
Martin.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-eighth  district  is  Maurice 
Featherson.  The  leader  of  the  twenty-ninth  district  is  John  F. 
Carroll.  The  leader  of  the  thirtieth  district  is  Harry  C.  Hart. 
The  leader  of  the  thirty-first  district  is  Charles  Wt-lde.  The 
leader  of  the  thirty-second  district  is  John  J.  Kyan.  The  leader 
of  the  thirty-third  district  is  Nicholas  J.  Hayes.  The  leaders 
of  the  thirty-fourth  district  are  Percival  E.  N'agle  and 
August  Moebus.  The  leader  of  the  thirty-fifth  is  James  ^Ic- 
Cartney,  street  cleaning  commissioner.  The  leader  of  the  annex 
is  Thomas  J,  Mulligan.  I  recognize  all  those  as  district  leaders; 
leaders  in  the  organization. 

By  Mr.  Uott'man: 
Q.  It  wae  testified  here  yesterday  that  a  man  by  ilie  uanu-  of 
Schroeder  had  received  |300  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  plac- 
ing a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall  on  the  police  board,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  organization  in  your  assembly  district. 

The  Witness — No  man  by  that  name  that  I  know  of.  No  snch 
man  belongs  to  the  organization  in  my  district.  When  that 
statement  was  made  it  was  untrue,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  our 
district  we  have  a  club,  and  I  supi>ose  there  are  five  or  six  hun- 
dred members  in  our  club,  and  I  am  a  member  the  same  as  any- 
body else.  I  don't  know  all  the  members  of  that  club,  but  I 
know  he  is  not  a  member  of  our  organization. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
He  might  be  a  member  of  the  club,  and  not  a  member  of  the 
organization. 
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Examined  bv  Mr.  Hoffman: 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  ge-neral  committee.     I  am  sure  of 
that.     This  firm  of  Withers  &  Dickson  had  been  doing  work  for 
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Commisftionor  AN'right,  my  predeces.sor  in  office,  before  I  assumed 
oflice  in  1898.  I  don't  know  how  long  before;  for  some  time. 
We  had  a  fight  between  the  architects,  between  Withers  &  Dick- 
son and  between  Cook^  before  the  old  board  of  apportionment 
and  Mayor  Strong,  at  that  time;  and  I  guess — the  inimor  was 
they  represented  different  firms,  iron  concerns,  throughout  the 
west.  I  heard  it  when  I  came  in.  Mr.  Withers  told  me  him- 
self. He  acknowledged  to  me  the  plans  he  had  for  the  steel 
work  were  handed  to  him  by  the  Pawley  Iron  Company,  or  some 
firm. 

Q.  Are  there  any  records  in  your  office,  under  Commissioner 
Wright,  showing  recommendations  made  by  any  persons  for  the 
purchase  of  iron  by  the  department?  A.  Well,  there  is  letters 
and  records  in  my  office  in  relation  to  a  recommendation  for  an 
iron  firm  to  have  work  in  the  department,  but  I  would  rather  not 
have  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  Who  made  the  recommendation?  A.  I  would  rather  not 
answer  the  question. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  Because  there  are  letters — 

Q.  Letters  from  Republican  leaders?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — Name  them.  If  you  say  it  is  a  Republican  leader 
name  him  fully. 

The  Witness — There  are  letters  there;  but  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  a  man  sending  a  letter. 

Mr.  Moss^ — Don't  talk  about  it.  If  there  is  anything  you  have 
in  your  mind,  that  you  and  Mr.  Hoffman  know,  let  us  have  it. 

Q.  Are  there  recommendations  there  from  Mr,  Hanna,  of  Ohio? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Recommending  a  particular  firm  to  purchase  iron  from?  A. 
They  recommend  a  firm.     They  are  a  very  good  firm  in  the  west. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Where  is  the  letter?     A.  In  the  office  records. 

Mr.  ^[oss — Get  it  and  produce  it. 

The  ^Vitness — All  the  reconiniendaliou  is  that  they  are  a  capa- 
ble firm  to  perform  the  work. 
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Q.  You  found  in  the  records  of  the  oflSce  a  letter  from  Senator 
Hanna,  of  Ohio,  saying  that  some  firm  was  a  capable  firm  to  per- 
form the  work,  but  no  work  was  given  to  that  concern?  A. 
There  is  letters  from  Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  McKesson. 

Q.  I  understand  tou  to  sav  that  vou  found  in  the  records  a 
letter  from  Senator  Hanna?     A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Stating  that  a  certain  firm  is  compeieut  to  do  work?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  recommeTiding  them  for  the  work  of  the  city  prison. 

Q.  But  that  no  work  wa."<i  given  to  that  firm?  A.  No  work 
w"a6  given  to  it,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  go 
ahead  with  somebody-  else. 

Q.  But  no  work  wns  given  to  them  by  tlio  nrlifr  ndininistja- 
tion?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  by  yours?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  is  that  there  was  a  letter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — You  may  produce  that  letter,  or  any  other  leader's 
letters. 

The  Witness — There  is  half  a  doz«n  letters  there. 

Q.  Who  are  they  from?  I  will  go  into  these  things  as  closely 
as  Mr.  HofTman,  or  anybody  else.  A.  There  is  a  letter  there  writ- 
ten to  Mayor  Strong. 

Q.  By  whom?     A.  By  Mark  Hanna. 

Q.  To  the  same  effect?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — You  may  produce  those  letters. 
The  Witness — They  are  all  the  same. 

Q.  Anything  else?     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  firm  to  be  recommended  by 
any  particular  person,  is  it?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  about  it. 

Mr.  Moss — We  have  not  charged  anything  wrong. 
Mr.  Hoffman — You  have,  by  inuendo. 

Mr.  Moss — Not  at  all.     All  that  suggestion  came  from  you; 
but  it  does  not  go  where  you  thought  it  would. 
Mr.  Hoffman — No,  you  refer  to  the  Democratic  Club  by  inuendo. 
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HOWARD  P.  OKIE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr,  Moss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  I  have  been  actively 
jierforming  my  duties  since  the  election.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  board  in  attendance  since  I  took  my  seat.  There  was  a 
contest,  and  I  secured  the  seat,  and  have  been  occupying-  it  since 
that  time.  I  am  a  lawyer.  I  have  been  engaged  and  interested  in 
civic  matters  for  a  good  many  years,  for  six  years.  I  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Citizen's  Union  and  by  the  Henry  George  party  and 
one  other  party;  I  forget  the  name;  the  Prohibitionist,  probably; 
so  that  my  immediate  supporters  in  the  campaign  were  not  mem- 
bers of  either  of  the  regular  parties.  It  gives  me  the  standpoint 
of  unbiased  judgment  between  the  two  parties.  I  have  been 
ob.?erving  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cold  neutrality  of 
an  impartial  judge.  In  my  opinion,  from  my  observation  of  and 
participation  in  the  acts  of  the  municipal  assembly,  the  municipal 
assembly  as  a  body  should  not  be  abolished.  A  portion  of  it 
should  be  abolished,  unquestionablj'.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
advisable  that  we  should  have  local  representation  in  the  city, 
combined  in  an  administrative  and  legislative  body.  I  think  the 
idea  of  a  double  chamber  a.ssembly  is  absolutely  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous. There  should  be  a  representative  body,  to  the  end  that 
theie  might  be  responsibilitj'  to  a  particular  locality.  A  man 
might  be  elected  from  the  city  at  large,  and  might  do  that  which 
would  please  his  immediate  neighbors,  although  it  would  not 
hurt  him  as  a  man  for  any  office  for  which  he  would  have  to  be 
elected  by  the  votes  of  his  neighbors;  but  if  a  man  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  locality  in  which  he  lives  he  is  far 
more  apt  to  perform  his  duty  in  a  conscientious  way.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  close  relationship  between  the  people  and  the 
clficers,  and  I  think  that  is  gained  in  a  manner  by  a  body  such 
as  the  board  of  aldermen  ought  to  be.  When  there  are  great 
powers  centralized  in  officers  who  are  not  immediately  respon- 
sitile  to  the  jieople,  I  think  it  is  wise  that  there  should  be  some 
check  upon  their  action  by  a  popular  body,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  past  few  weeks.  That  is  so  especially 
wiih  regard  to  financial  matters.  If  the  power  to  lay  out  work, 
to  determine  the  places  where  the  work  shall  be  done,  to  deter- 
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mine  the  amount  that  shall  be  spent,  and  also  to  issue  the  bonds 
or  securities  to  get  the  money,  is  all  lodged  in  a  handful  of  ad- 
ministrative officers,  without  any  check  by  a  poimlar  body,  I  think 
that  would  produce  very  dangerous  conditions.     When  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  within  the  past 
few  week,s  that  it  was  important  to  have  some  popular  body  as  a 
check  upon  the  administrative  officers  in  those  particulars.    I  re- 
ferred then  to  a  re.^olution  that  had  passed  the  board  of  aldermen 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  council,  which  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  two  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used  in  the  paving  of  streets; 
the  street  paving  bond  matter.     The  charter  lodges  with  the 
municipal  assembly  the  responsibility  for  the  approval  or  dis- 
api'roval   of   tliose   bonds,     Ab.-olutely   the   only  touchstone   by 
which  the  propriety  of  that  expi-nditure  can  be  determined  is  the 
manner  in  which  that  money  is  going  to  be  sjient;  and  the  loca- 
tion in  which  it  is  going  to  W  expended.     Charged  as  they  are 
with  that  responsibility,  it  is  extremely  important  to  know  just 
exactly  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  that  money,  and  when  their 
approval  was  asked  for,  the  question  was  asked  Commissioner  of 
Highways  Mr.  Keating  to  transmit  to  the  municipal  assembly 
information  as  to  the  streets  for  which  that  fund  was  going  to  be 
devoted,  and  that  retiuest  he  di-clined  to  accede  to.     In  the  ab- 
sence of  that,  members  of  the  council  have  refused  to  pass  that 
bond  matter.    It  ought  to  be  extremely  gratifying  to  everybody 
that  they  have  done  so.     Of  course  their  action  in  that  matter 
hiis  been  confused  with  the  action  of  those  who  unjustitiably  held 
uj)  other  bond  matters.    This  indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  entire 
municipal  assembly  upon  the  entire  matter  of  bonds  has  arisen, 
in  my  judgment,  from  the  fact  that  the  critics  have  not  discrim- 
inated between  the  different  bond  issues,    ^Yhen  I  ^peak  of  the 
street  paving  bond  matter,  I  speak  of  something  that  is  on  an 
absolutely  different  footing  from  the  hall  of  records  matter  and 
the  Kings  county  water  matter.  In  the  hall  of  records  matter  the 
legislature  has  declared  in  its  estimation  that  those  bonds  must 
be  issued.    The  corporation  counsel  has  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary— of  course,  we  were  compelled  to  do  something  required  by 
law,  and  he  has  alread.v  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  the  con- 
currence of  the  municipal  assembly  is  absolutely  unnecessary; 
but  it  might  influence  some  timid  purchaser,  and  for  the  purpose 
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of  affecting  the  market  value  of  those  bonds  it  was  deemed  a 
matter  of  expediency  that  that  approval  should  be  given.  Con- 
sequently I  voted  for  the  issue.  An  oflScer  cannot  be  compelled  to 
do  something  which  the  law  does  not  require  to  be  done.  Then, 
as  to  the  hall  of  records,  there  was  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
act  of  1897.  The  bonds  had  been  ordered  by  the  legislature, 
and  they  might  be  issued  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  by  the  city  authorities  without  calling  on  the 
municipal  assembly  at  all.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
it  is  right,  too.  I  recognized  the  propriot}',  however,  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  so  that  it  might  affect  the  judgment  of 
purchasers  who  might  be  a  little  timid  about  buying  bonds  that 
had  not  the  municipal  assembly  back  of  it  Personally,  I  voted 
for  it.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  saw  in  it,  and  for  that  reason 
alone.  So  far  as  the  attempt  to  compel  the  assembly  to  vote- 
upon  that  issue  by  mandamus  is  concerned,  I  say  as  a  lawyer 
that  the  proceeding  was  a  farce,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
corporation  counsel,  the  action  was  unnecessary.  Of  course 
you  cannot  compel  ofirtccrs  to  do  things  that  are  unnecessary. 
Their  position  in  that  behalf  has  not  been  presented  to  the  court. 
We  never  had  any  opportunit3^  I  never  had  any  opportunity  to 
show^  the  court  that  fact.  It  was  my  purpose  to.  When  I  went 
into  court  I  was  asked  to  represent  one  of  the  members  of  the 
other  party.  Councilman  Wise,  and  it  was  my  intention  in  rep- 
resenting him  to  raise  that  point  to  the  court.  Wheu  I  was  re- 
tained by  Mr.  Wise  the  hearing  upon  the  motion  to  punish  for 
contempt  was  in  progress.  I  had  just  been  retained.  I  intended 
to  attack  the  writ  directly,  and  make  a  motion  to  vacate  or  set 
it  aside,  knowing  very  well  as  a  lawyer  that  any  objection  that 
I  might  urge  in  a  collateral  proceeding  would  be  absolutely  futile. 
As  long  as  that  w^rit  had  been  of  recoird,  and  had  not  been  vacated,, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  obey  it.  I  told  ISlv.  Justice  Fitz- 
gerald that  I  had  been  just  retained,  and  that  I  was  of  opinion 
that  my  objections  could  not  be  brought  before  the  court  ex- 
cept in  a  juoiter  jiroceeding.  By  that  I  meant  that  I  ought  to 
make  ail  application  (o  Hic  judge  who  granted  the  writ  to  vacate 
it  uj)on  the  ground  that  it  was  improvidently  granted,  and  that 
I  could  not  make  that  point  in  the  particular  proceeding  which 
was  tlien  pending.     It  was  simply  on  the  answer,  "  Why  have 
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you  not  obeyed  the  order?"  In  other  words,  I  would  have  to 
attack  the  order  directly,  and  the  men  who  were  before  Justice 
Fitzgerald  were  in  the  position  of  trying  to  attack  collaterally 
a  thing  that  could  not  be  done  in  that  way.  They  admitted  that 
an  order  that  had  not  been  vacated  and  had  not  been  set  aside — 
that  it  had  been  disobeyed.  So  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
motion  directly  to  vacate  the  order,  and  upon  such  a  motion  the 
propriety  of  granting  the  writ  would  have  come  up.  The  adjourn- 
ment at  my  request  wa^s  denied  by  Justice  Fitzgerald.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  any  criticism  at  all.  The  fault  was  with  my 
client  in  nnr  having  cmpioyt-d  counsel  sooner.  It  was  (piite 
within  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  refiise  to  allow  me  time 
to  make  the  application.  I  personally  am  fn'cd  from  responsi- 
bility, because  I  had  not  been  employed;  but  I  mean  to  say  that 
Judge  Fitzgerald  was  probably  arting  with  entire  pro}>riety  when 
he  refused  to  allow  me  an  adjouinment  of  a  day.  lie  did  allow 
a  day  in  which  to  put  in  briefe  and  file  afTidavits.  I  did  not  do 
that  because  I  knew  they  were  absolutely  futile,  and  the  next 
day  I  was  sustained  by  the  judge,  who  handed  down  an  oi)inion 
saying  that  it  could  not  be  attacked  collaterally,  and  if  I  had 
filed  briefs  I  would  have  brought  myself  within  that  criticisra. 
80  the  proceeding  l>efore  Judge  Fitzgerald  did  not  in  any  way 
touch  or  determine  the  question  whether  the  court  had  any  right 
to  issue  the  original  order.  He  brushed  it  all  aside  with  the 
unanswerable  statement  that  it  could  not  be  attacked.  This  re- 
fers to  the  council.  We  were  opposed  to  the  original  proceed- 
ing. These  gentlemen  were  represented  by  coun.sel  learned  in 
the  law.  They  were  not  represented  by  the  corporation  counsel. 
While  the  corporation  counsel  is  ex  ofticio  the  adviser  of  the 
members  of  the  municipal  government,  at  the  same  time  when  a 
man's  personal  action  is  involved,  and  where  the  consequences 
of  the  action  may  result  in  imprisonment  or  tine,  he  has  an  un- 
questioned right  to  employ  counsel  himself,  and  that  opportunity 
was  never  afforded  to  the  members  of  the  municipal  assembly. 
The  papers  were  served  upon  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two 
bodies,  and  that  service  is  perfectly  valid  under  the  code  of 
procedure,  which  provides  for  just  such  service;  but  instead  of 
the  body  being  at  once  called  together  so  that  they  might  delib- 
erate as  to  the  course  to  pursue,  the  presidents  of  these  bodies 
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traiismittod  the  iiapers  to  tlic  ((irporatiim  counsel  aud  nobody 
knew  anything  about  it  until  the  papers  were  served  upon  the<5e 
parties.  The  corporation  counsel.  The  counsel  for  the  contract- 
ors and  the  luesident  of  the  board  had  a  knowledge  of  the  issuing 
of  the  original  order  to  show  cause.  They  pernritted  that  to 
go  without  notice,  in  both  boards  of  the  body,  and  that  resulted 
in  a  peremptory  order,  which  stands  like  the  laws  of  the  Med«^s 
and  Persians,  nnless  a  direct  attack  is  made  on  it,  and  that  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  make.  They  did  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  it  after  the  issuance  of  the  writ.  They  could  move  tO' 
vacate  it  and  set  it  aside,  but  thev  did  not  do  that.  Thev  waited 
until  the  contempt  proceedings  were  inaugurated.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  purchase  of  the  Long  Island  Water  Company,  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  were  instituted  under  some  proceeding 
of  law,  and  after  long  and  expensive  litigation  a  price  of  |57().00(> 
or  1550,000  was  fixed  as  compensation,  which  the  city  was  to 
pay  for  the  acquisition  of  the  title  to  that  property.  The  prop- 
erty was  very  valuable.  It  is  worth.  I  believe,  about  !|70.000  a  year. 
The  city  pays  it  about  |40,000  and  the  public  paid  about  .1i;30,000. 
or  vice  versa,  I  forget  which.  In  the  aggregate  it  brings  in  about 
f70,000  net.  It  pays  about  15  or  16  per  cent  upon  the  price  fixcfl 
by  the  commissioners.  Consequently  it  is  a  very  desirable  pro])- 
erty  for  the  city.  Another  consequence  that  flows  from  those 
figures  is  that  the  people  who  own  the  Long  Island  Water  Sup- 
ply Company  do  not  care  to  let  it  go.  When  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  sent  a  resolution  to  the  municipal  as- 
sembly providing  for  the  issuance  of  those  bonds,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  aldermen,  from  Brooklyn,  objected  to  it, 
and  they  held  up  the  board  of  aldermen  for  a  long  time.  They 
were  called  upon  repeatedly  by  the  leader  of  the  majority,  upon 
the  floor,  and  sometimes  there  would  not  be  votes  enough  to 
pass  it,  and  after  frequent  accrimonious  debates  it  was  passed 
and  it  went  through  the  council.  I  understand  that  on  one  day 
there  were  enough  votes  in  the  council  to  pass  it.  I  was  told 
so  by  Councilman  Leicli.  and  it  would  have  been  passed,  but  after 
the  street  paving  bond  issue  had  been  called  up  at  the  opening 
of  the  swsion  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  and  it  adjourned. 
The  consequence  is  the  city  is  still  on  the  outside,  and  it  has 
not  yet  lind  the  benefit  of  that  award.     This  Long  Island  water 
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bond  matter  ought  to  <?o  tlironjih  as  a  iiiattei-  of  course.  We  are 
the  trustees  of  the  city  property,  and  although  this  is  a  pretty 
hard  bargain,  it  was  about  to  go  through  when  this  paving  buisi- 
ness  came  uj)  and  that  was  beaten.  Then  a  motion  to  adjourn 
stopped  all  proceedings  That  was  the  result.  Whether  it  was 
the  purpose,  I  don't  know.  It  happened.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Oak- 
ley, I  believe,  lost  his  temper,  and  said  that  the  council  evidently 
was  not  prepared  to  transact  public  business,  and,  therefore, 
moved  to  adjourn,  and  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  carried  by  a 
strict  party  vote.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  organization  then,  speak- 
ing now  of  the  dominant  organization,  outside  of  the  Bix)okIyn 
members  of  the  council,  were  trying  to  j)ass  the  Long  Island  City 
water  bonds.  That  is  true  in  the  board  of  aldermen,  unques- 
tionably. Many  of  them  made  earnest  efforts  to  pase  it.  and 
finally  succeeded  with  the  cooperation  of  Republicans.  Mr.  Good- 
man— all  worked  honestly  for  it,  and  I  think  I  did  something,  but 
a  few  men  from  Brooklyn  voted  against  it.  We  got  it  through  our 
house,  the  board  of  aldermen,  but  it  stuck  in  the  common  council. 
That  was  because  the  local  interests  in  Brooklyn  atTected  tin- 
action  of  the  Brooklyn  members.  I  thought  so,  certainly.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it.  That  is  a  conclusion.  I,  on  the 
paving  contract  question,  understand  that  action  for  the  issuing 
of  bonds  for  that  work  must  originate  in  the  municipal  assembly. 
It  is  rei>orted  to  the  municipal  assembly;  but  action  must  be 
there.  Our  approval  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  issuance  of 
the  bonds  is  predicated  upon  the  action  of  the  municipal  assem- 
bly. They  are  directly  responsible.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  we- 
must  address  our  judgment — our  best  judgment.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  If  we  have  any  we  have  got  to  exercise  it. 
It  is  not  a  ministerial  matter,  but  a  matter  of  discretion.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  shall  spend  this  money — whether 
it  will  benefit  the  city  or  the  contractors,  or  benefit  certain  local- 
ities to  the  neglect  of  other  localities.  The  provisions  of  law  re- 
quiring that  a  law  like  that  must  go  through  our  body  leaves 
us  to  exercise  our  intelligence,  and  we  are  expected  to  so  vote. 
Otherwise  we  stultify  the  legislature.  It  would  be  a  meaning- 
less farce  to  be  asked  to  vote  upon  a  mater  when  we  could  not 
vote  but  one  way.  It  would  be  like  doing  something  which  the 
corporation  counsel  says    is    unnecessary.     As  to  what  effoits. 
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were  made  to  fiud  out  the  streets  in  which  paving  was  to  be  done, 
iny  impression  is  that  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Council- 
man Leich  in  the  council,  asking  the  comniisisoner  of  highways 
to  transmit  that  information  to  the  board.  I  think  iliat  was 
beaten  b}"  the  members  of  the  council  who  probably  thought 
they  knew  enough,  anyhow;  but  in  any  event  he  wrote  letters 
to  Commissioner  Keating,  and  I  think  other  members  of  the 
-council,  and  Mr.  Keating  refused  to  give  that  information.  It 
ie  a  fact  that  the  call  was  made  for  the  infonnation.  It  was 
absolutely  refused. 

Q.  Let  us  see  where  that  leads.  Suppose  four  or  five  city 
officers,  not  only  officers  but  associates  politically  and  socially, 
should  have  the  sole  power,  first,  to  determine  that  streets  should 
be  paved;  second,  to  determine  where  they  should  be;  third,  to 
determine  how  much  should  be  paid  for  it;  fourth,  to  issue  the 
applications  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  it;  what  would  there 
be  to  prevent  those  gentlemen,  having  their  knowledge  before- 
hand, from  buying  lots  in  certain  localities,  or  having  their 
friends  buy  them,  and  then  causing  the  paving  to  be  done  in  the 
direction  where  they  made  their  investments?  A.  Their  exclu- 
sively tender  conscience,  of  course.  Nothing  else.  The  question 
answers  itself.  If  they  had  plenary  power  they  had  plenary 
power;  that  is  all. 

Q.  If  the  action  of  your  body  was  a  mere  perfunctory  and  min- 
isterial action,  as  to  which  the  court  would  have  the  right  to 
order  you  to  vote  aye — if  that  were  so,  then  there  would  be  noth- 
ing but  a  matter  of  conscience  to  prevent  this  handful  of  offi- 
<*ers  and  political  and  social  associates  from'  making  a  profit  for 
themselves?  A.  That  is  hardly  true.  There  are  questions  of  po- 
litical expediency  and  personal  expediency,  too. 

Q.  Once  more  about  the  practical  effect  of  an  order  by  the 
court  directing  legislators  to  vote  aye  on  a  resolution  before 
them.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances,  practical  circumstances, 
which  might  cau.se  such  conduct  as  that,  such  judicial  conduct 
as  that,  to  defeat  its  very  object?  A.  Not  where  the  writ  or- 
dered all  members  to  vote  aye.  That  Avrit  could  be  obeyed  with 
intelligence.  A  writ  of  mandamus  issued  against  the  municipal 
assembly  reciuired  the  municipal  assembly 
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Q.  The  order  did  not  require  each  member  to  vote  aye,  but  it 
required  the  assembly  to  i)ass  it.  A.  Id  any  man's  honest  judg- 
ment it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  vote  no,  in  order  to  secure 
its  passage. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  some  member  of  the  board  might 
have  such  a  reputation  for  something  or  other  among  his  asso- 
ciates, that  the  minute  he  voted  one  way  several  others  would 
directly  vote  the  other  way?     A.  Of  course, 

Q.  And  the  only  way  such  a  member  could  secure  the  passage 
of  an  act  in  which  he  was  interested  would  be  to  vote  against  it? 
A.  I  simply  used  that  illustration  to  show  the  absolute  absurdity 
of  this  writ  of  mandamus.  I  know  Mr.  Kellogg  is  an  able  lawyer, 
but  he  did  not  draw  it  up.  It  was  drawn  up  by  some  clerk  in 
his  offlce,  probably,  who  was  not  a  goo<l  lawyer. 

Q.  Such  things  have  occurred  in  the  board  of  aldermen,  have 
thev  not?  A.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  at  all.  I 
know  that  sometimes  there  may  be  a  little  feeling  between  ditTer- 
ent  members  of  the  board,  and  the  fact  that  one  man  calls  a  meas- 
ure up  may  cause  other  people  to  vote  against  it.  Rut  I  want 
to  illustrate  this.  The  order  required  the  municipal  assembly 
to  pass  it.  If  I  voted  aye  upon  the  resolution,  and  the  municipal 
assembly  failed  to  pass  it,  still  I  was  in  a  ])eculiar  kind  of  con- 
tempt. I  had  not  obeyed  the  writ.  I  had  nut  passed  the  reso- 
lution. Of  course  I  can  showui>on  the  return  that  I  had  done  every- 
thing that  I  could  to  comply  with  the  writ,  and  possibly  purge 
myself  of  contempt.  At  the  same  time  any  writ  is  bound  to  be 
defective  which  compels  a  man  who  has  done  everything  he  could 
to  come  into  court  in  order  to  purge  himself  of  contempt,  and 
that  is  the  result  of  the  writ  on  this  occasion.  The  argument 
upon  the  proceedings  to  punish  for  contemi^t  have  not  touched 
the  real  question.  They  were  all  brushed  aside  by  the  decision 
of  the  judge,  saying  it  could  not  be  attacked  collaterally.  And 
it  was  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  corjtoration  counsel,  the  pres- 
idents of  the  boards  and  the  counsel  of  the  contractors,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  Of  course,  if  there  had  not  been  any  writ  issued 
this  question  would  not  have  arisen;  and  if  the  corporation  coun- 
sel had  not  assented  to  it.  the  court  might  or  might  not  have 
issued  it;  but  primarily  the  responsiltility  rested  upon  the  presi- 
dents, the  presiding  ofiBcers  of  those  bodies,  who  dirl  not  notify 
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the  bodies.  That  contempt  proceed in<^'  has  been  taken  rejjjarding 
a  matter  as  to  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  court  to  act. 
The  corporation  counsel  has  said  so. 

ii.  And  the  eli'ect  of  it  is  to  use  that  decision  as  a  coercion  of 
the  members  ol'  the  assembly  to  mnke  them  afraid  to  continue 
their  opposition  to  the  paving;  issue,  is  not  that  a  fact?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  Does  it  not  appear  so  to  you?  A.  No,  I  don't  know  that 
the  proceedings  were  inaugurated  for  that  purpose  at  all.  Mr. 
Kellogg  appeared 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  it  was  inaugurated  for  that  purpose; 
but  is  not  that  the  direct  result  of  it?  A.  No,  I  don't  believe  it  is. 
I  don't  believe  the  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  are  going 
to  be  influenced  particularly  about  the  other  matter.  I  know  it 
won't  influence  me  any. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  the 
municipal  legislature  in  refusing  to  pass  the  paving  bond  issue  is 
an  honest  opposition?  A.  Absolutely.  It  is  simply  infamous 
and  outrageous  for  them  to  vote  for  that  thing  until  they  know 
where  these  streets  are  going  to  be  paved.  It  would  be  an  abso- 
lutely criminal  thing  to  vote  to  spend  two  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  city's  money,  the  responsibility  for  which  they  were  charged, 
unless  they  knew  how  and  where  that  money  was  going  to  be 
spent. 

Q.  But  when  it  has  been  proven  and  admitted  that  the  present 
government,  controlled  as  it  is,  is  intent  upon  prosecuting  pri- 
vate business  enterprises  and  looking  out  for  their  pockets  all 
the  time,  and  standing  by  each  other,  does  it  not  behove  the  pop- 
ular representatives  of  the  city  to  watch  carefully  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  controlled  by  a  few? 
A.  Oh,  yonr  question  is  altogether  too  narrow.  There  is  no  time 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  a  member  of  the  municipal  assembly 
wduhl  be  excused  for  not  carefully  performing  his  duty  and  jeal- 
ously preserving  all  liis  prerogatives  and  privileges. 

^>.  Is  there  not  a  special  reason  now  for  it?  A.  There  is  every 
reason  every  time. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  as  far  as  I  can  ask  you  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  question  contains  a  little  sum- 
ming up. 
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Mr.  Hoffman— Hypothetical. 

Mr.  Moss — The  hypothesis  is  there,  but  I  think  that  the  icourt 
ruled  that  the  hypothesis  was  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  hy- 
pothetical question — very  decided. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think,  while  it  is  proper  to  condemn  public  ser- 
vants who  are  obviously  not  performing  their  duties,  that  it  is 
iilways  important  to  be  wise  and  conservative  in  judgment  lest 
we  go  too  far  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  like 
to  have  us  go  too  far?  A.  That  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
a  peradventure.  The  press  has  practically  destroyed  itself  as  a 
critic  by  its  indiscriminate  abuse  of  certain  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly.  There  is  no  reason  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
why  the  matter  should  not  hav.»  past^ied.  We  were  compelled  by 
the  court  to  go  ahead  and  acquire  that  property  for  the  city.  We 
tjhould  have  done  it  long  ago. 

Q.  But  the  danger  is  that  in  resenting  the  failure  of  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly  to  act  upon  these  mattersi A.  They  were 

in  a  jmsition  that  I  conceive  to  be  im}>roper, 

Q.  Well,  the  press  and  the  community  in  large  part  are  making 
a  mistake  as  to  the  paving  matter,  and  are  in  danger  of  injuring 
themselves?  A.  The  pres««;  s;ii<l  that  the  act  of  the  municipal 
assembly  in  refusing  to  give  Commissioner  Keating  this  money, 
permission  to  spend  this  money  wherever  he  pleased,  is  keeping 
two  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  pookets  of  the  laboring  man. 

Q.  It  may  be  keeping  #2,000.000  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  labor- 
ing men,  and  it  may  be  keeping  some  of  the  corporations  from 
having  contracts,  and  it  may  be  preventing  some  thiifty  gentle- 
man from  making  investments  which  would  be  protitabl(\  A. 
Of  course  we  all  want  people  to  make  money,  and  make  good  in- 
vestments; but  at  the  same  time  the  municipal  assembly  want 
to  know  where  that  money  is  going  to  be  spent  before  they  take 
the  responsibility  of  voting  for  it.  I  believe  one  branch  of  the 
municipal  asK*iembly  should  be  abolished  and  one  retained.  The 
reason  for  the  existence  of  two  bodies  never  existed  in  this  case. 
H  does  not  shape  any  public  policy.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  have  a  double  check.  That  body  whijh  is  retained  should 
have  financial  power  and  responsibility.    If  my  views  are  of  any 
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interest  to  you  in  that  refjard.  I  think  any  .<t('p  uo  tal<e  is  ;  b-o- 
lutely  futile,  unless  we  have  the  system  of  local  taxation.  A» 
it  is,  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  can  get  up  and  pose 
that  they  have  secured  six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars  for  iheir 
particular  neighborhood.  It  may  be  that  the  money  was  unwisely 
or  unnecessarily  spent  there.  If  that  money  had  to  be  raised 
by  his  constituents,  he  probably  would  not  feel  the  same 
eom])lacency  about  it.  And  until  we  can  have  a  purel.v  local  taxa- 
tion— borough  lines  hap])en  to  mark  more  sharply  the  different 
localities,  the  natural  dilVerence — that  is  to  say,  a  good  part  of 
New  York  county  is  suburban,  but  all  the  borough  of  Mauhattan 
is  urban.  The  mone}'  spent  in  the  particular  borough  should  be 
raised  in  the  particular  borough.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  M'ould  advocate  taxation  by  boroughs  in  the  absence  of 
any  smaller  lines.  I  do  not  see  any  smaller  lines,  and  at  present 
that  would  be  the  best  way.  The  money  to  be  spent  in  the  bor- 
ough should  be  rai»sed  in  the  borough,  unquestionably,  with  this^ 
limitation.  Where  it  is  going  to  benefit  an  adjacent  borough, 
then  it  might  be  well  to  apportion  the  cost.  Those  expenses 
which  are  general  to  the  whole  government,  like  the  salaries  of 
the  mayor,  etc.,  should  be  apportioned  to  the  entire  municipality. 
But  to  the  end  that  the  alfairs  of  the  city  should  be  administered 
economically  and  honestly  by  the  people  who  say  this  money 
ought  to  be  spent,  I  believe  the  borough  boards  should  have  to 
pay  for  it.  When  the  borough  boards  meet — for  instance,  we 
meet  over  in  the  office  of  the  president,  and  we  advocate  the  re- 
jjaving  of  certain  streets.  Kever  yet  has  there  been  any  paving 
asked  for  that  has  not  been  voted  for,  for  the  reason  that  we 
know  our  constituents  would  not  have  to  pay  for  it.  If  the 
particular  portion  of  the  city  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  the  tax- 
payers would  take  an  active  interest  in  it,  and  would  come  down 
and  give  their  views,  and  they  would  have  to  pay  for  what  they 
wanted.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  game  of  grab,  and  everybody  goes  in  for 
all  he  can  get.  We  have  constant  bickerings  in  the  board  of 
aldermen,  and  if  an  appropriation  for  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
is  suggested  the  Brooklyn  members  say,  ''  Our  schools  are 
neglected."  It  is  the  rottenest  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is  absolutely  vile.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  city  is  not  homo- 
geneous, but  is  composed  of  discordant  masses — people  of  differ- 
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ent  desires,  different  objects,  different  interests.  The  v'cheme  of 
the  charter  has  not  been  such  as  to  bring  these  into  homi.geueity. 
The  charter  has  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  natural  desires 
of  one  man  to  get  the  best  of  his  neighbor,  by  any  means. 
Practically,  we  find  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  trying  to  get  all  it 
can  and  trying  to  keep  the  other  boroughs  from  getting  what 
they  want. 

Q.  And  the  borough  nf  Manhattan  doing  the  same,  and  the  brr- 
ough  of  Queen.s,  and  here  the  other  day  the  president  of  the  b  r- 
ough  of  Queens  said,  "  The  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Hrnoklyn 
are  the  robber  boroughs;  they  are  the  strong  borough-,  and  they 
are  taking  little  Quet  ns  by  the  throat."  A.  Tliat  is  a  1  the  presi- 
dent of  the  borough  of  Queens  has  to  do,  lo  spj  th;  t.  He  1  as 
nothing  else  to  do.  I  said  the  president  of  the  boiougli  of 
Queens  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  comjtlain.  I  have  not  dis- 
covered any  special  important  function  that  has  been  performed 
by  any  jiresident  of  the  boroughs.  The  office  is  unneces'sary.  1 
do  not  say  that  an  ofTice  could  not  be  created  and  designated  by 
that  title  that  might  be  useful,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  tlie 
local  boards  when  they  met  should  not  choose  their  officei  s. 
Theoretically  it  is  all  right,  but  practically  it  don't  work,  undor 
the  theory  of  the  charter,  becau.«e  it  does  not  give  th«  in  anything 
to  do. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

Mv  idea  as  to  how  the  municipal  as.'^emblv  should  be  ci  u- 
stituted,  in  the  absence  of  any  better  suggestion,  I  should  think 
one  representative  and  ald<'rman  from  each  assembly  district 
would  meet  the  demand.  I  think  the  popular  branch  would  be 
{^referable,  because  it  makes  a  larger  representation  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  unit  system  of  rei>resentation  is  pref- 
erable to  electing  three  men  to  represent  one  district,  for  the 
reason  they  have  greater  responsibility.  My  idea  is  *  that  the 
locality  would  have  a  more  direct  representation  in  the  board  of 
aldermen  and  the  councilraen  and  with  greater  responsibility,  for 
the  reason  that  one  particular  man  would  be  responsible  for  that 
district.  I  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the 
board  of  aldermen.  It  would  have  to  be  increased  in  regard  to 
one  district,  one  district  above  the  Bronx.  A  representative  in 
1.39 
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each  assembly  district  as  it  is  now,  and  then  in  the  borough  of 
the  Bronx  one  assembly  district  ought  to  be  cut  in  two;  one  man 
represents  the  constituency  of  about  125,000  and  he  cannot  do  all 
the  work  if  he  works  all  the  time.  That  could  not  be  done  except 
by  amending  the, constitution.  It  ought  not  to  be  done  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  directly  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Mos.? — I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Alderman  Sherman 
is  not  in  town.  He  has  given  some  views  to  the  newspapers  in 
a  very  interesting  way,  and  as  I  cannot  put  him  on  the  stand  in 
person,  I  want  to  present  those  views  to  Mr.  Okie,  and  see  how 
far  he  agrees  with  them.  The  first  article  was  publi^ihed  in  the 
''  Evening  Post,"  dated  June  30.  He  says:  "  I  desire  to  bespeak 
the  courtesy  of  your  paper  to  write  at  some  length  in  reply  to  the 
recent  severe  attacks  of  the  press  upon  the  municipal  assembly 
of  this  city  in  regard  to  their  action  in  '  holding  up  '  bond  issues. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  so  much  to  defend  the  assembly  as  in  a 
spirit  of  fair  play  to  scatter  the  blame  around  so  that  it  will 
n-ach  other  quarters,  where  it  also  belongs.  In  regard  to  some 
few  of  the  particular  matters  which  have  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  comptroller,  my  sympathy  has  been  with  that  officer.  But 
in  general  he  himself  and  other  executive  and  administrative  oth- 
cers  of  the  city  are  at  fault.  The  ordinances  and  resolutions 
which  come  before  the  assembly  providing  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
or  the  expenditure  of  money  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  very  general  in  their  terms  and  by  no  means  self  explana- 
tory; no  explanatory  statements  by  the  heads  of  departments  ac- 
company these  propased  ordinances;  and  while  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  they,  the  comptroller  included,  may  speak  in  the  as- 
sembly to  exi)lain  them,  they  have  only  in  one  or  two  instances 
taken  the  trouble  to  do  so.  This  neglect  has  led  me  to  believe, 
mistakenly,  that  they  have  themselves  approved  of  certain  'hold 
ups.'  Thus  the  members  of  the  assembly  are  often  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  matters  laid  before  them,  and  in  their  desire 
for  haste  generally  go  iso  far  as  to  vote  promptly  and  blindly  in 
obedience  to  the  wLshes  of  the  departments.  But  where  objec- 
tions are  presented  to  a  measure,  there  are  generally  not  suffi- 
cient facts  before  the  assembly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  intelligent 
debate  and  determination,  and  delay  therefore  logically  results. 
And  this  delay  and  the  estrangement  between  the  assembly  and 
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the  other  departments  is  in  effect  duplicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
as.«embly  consists  of  two  bodies.    For  not  only  is  the  labor  neces- 
sary for  the  heads  of  departments  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  as- 
sembly thereby  doubled,  but  matters  are  also  delayed,  both    by 
the  longer  time  necessarily  required  for  a  measure  to  pass  two 
bouses,  and  also  by  the  double  chance    of  its   being  '  held   up.' 
^^'hile  the  charter  has  conferred  upon  the  municipal  assembly 
some  legislative  powers,  yet  the  main  legislative  powers  of  the 
city  are  vested  in  the  boards  of  public  improvement  and  estimate 
and  ajjportionment,  for  in  them  is  vested  the  initiative    in    all 
important    public    improvements    and    financial    matters.      The 
principal  power  of  the  assembly,  and,   according  to   the   stand 
taken  by  the  comptroller,  the  only  real  power  it  can  exercise  in 
the  current" administration  of  the  city's  aft'airs,  is  the  i)0wer   to 
prevent  or  delay  all  measures  involving  the  expenditure  of  money 
or  the  creation  of  a  debt.    For  the  charter  provides  that  all  such 
measures  must  be  approved  by  the  assembly,  and  that  it  can  only 
approve  of    them  by  a  three-quarter  vote  of    all    the    members 
elected  to  each  house.    As  a  result  we  have  a  condition  of  attairs 
in  which  there  are  many  hundreds  of  financial  matters  coming 
up  yearly,  any  delay  to  which  will  cause  untold  injury  and  hard- 
ship, and  yet  it  is  provided  that  such  matters  shall  be  delayed 
unless  three-quarters  of  the  members  of  «'ach    of    two   separate 
bodies  shall  promptly  vote  to  approve  them;  and  as  if  to  '  clinch  ' 
the  matter  and  insure  delay,  conditions  have  been  so  constituted 
as  to  make  it  most  difficult  to  assemble  such  a  large  i^ropurtiou 
of  the  members  at  any  meetings*.    [That  refers,  of  course,  to  ihe 
distance  that  many  men  have  to  travel  to  get  to  the  central  point 
of  meeting.]     Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  assembly  causes  delay? 
You  might  as  well  complain  of  a  stationary  engine  because    it 
won't  move.     Such  a  condition  is  simply  ideal  for  a  small  body 
of  '  black  horse  cavalry,'  if  such  there  be.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  intensely  trying  and  disagreeable   to   conscientious   members, 
lint  it  is  further  provided  that  the  members  of  the  assembly  are 
trustees  of  the  city's  funds  and  responsible  for  all  appropriations. 
Under  these  circumstances  if  some  of  its  members  do  not  approve 
of  the  terms  of  an  appropriation  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
should  be  required  to  subordinate  their  convictions  to  the  wishes 
of  the  department  which  originated  the  ordinance.    The  position 
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taken  by  some  members  of  the  couucil    that   before   §2,COO,00:) 
Khould  be  appropriated  or  bonds  therefor  authorized  for  repa  r- 
ing  streets,  some  schedule  or  information  as  to  what  streets  are 
to  be  repaired  should  be  furnished  the  assembly,  is  by  no  niCi  n> 
unreasonable,  and  under  the  charter  the  comptroller  and  the  de- 
partment of  highways  are  just  as  much  bound  to  yield  or  coin- 
promise  as  are  these  members  of  the  assembly.    And  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  an  overwhelm'ng  majority  of 
the  assembly  may  agree  with  the  department  in  question  as  lo 
the  proposed  measure  and  only  a  few  members    of   one    hous:^ 
oppose.    For  the  charter  has  given  the  right  and  power  of  veto 
to  such  a  minority,  and  indeed  if  they  are  acting  conscienf.ously 
it  has  imposed  such  a  veto  power  upon  them  as  a  duty,  and  '.f 
they  exercise  it  they  cannot  be  held  to  be  at  fault  for  a  resulting 
deadlock.     The  fault  lies  with  the  charter.     In  its  attack  upon 
such  minority  members  the  press  has  in  my  opinion  been  undi  - 
criminating.    There  are  two  general  classes  of  financial  measures 
which  have  been  '  held  up.'    The  first  class  consist  of  measures 
to  issue  bonds  to  pay  debts  already  accrued  and  bearing  interest, 
and  which  the  sooner  they  are  paid  the  better.    The  issue  of  such 
bonds  should,  under  no  theory  of  government,  require  the   ap- 
proval of  the  assembly,  but,  since  the  charter  does  require  it,  the 
failure  or  delay  of  the  assembly  to  act   thereon   is   altogether 
blameworthy.    The  other  class  consist  of  ordinances  appropriat- 
ing money  or  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for  future  work." 
Q.  That  is  such  as  this  street  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (reading).  ''  In  such  cases  the  assembly  is  entitled  to  par- 
ticulars and  speciljcations,  and  when  members  demand  the  same 
and  are  refused,  as  they  generally'  have  been  refused,  the  action 
of  such  members  in  causing  delay  is  not  altogether  blameworthy: 
It  is  true  that  the  power  over  such  matters  is  scattered  through 
too   many   departments;   but,   since   the   responsibility   is   thus 
widely  distributed,  each  department  should  act  with  some  regard 
to  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  the  others,  and  where  they 
fail  to  do  so  the  blame  should  fall  ui^on  all  and  not  upon  the 
assembly  alone.     But  the  question  may  be  asked  why  it  is  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  get  three-quarters  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly together,  and  why  is  so  much  time  given  by  them  to 
'pennnf    stand'    and    'lamp    post'    legislation.     Speaking    for 
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the  board  of  aldermen,  I  will  answer  that  question.  There  are 
in  all  sixty-five  members,  forty-five  of  whom  must  be  present  and 
vote  for  all  financial  measures;  the  board  sits  weekly,  summer 
and  winter,  with  possibly  less  than  a  month's  vacation,  and  many 
extra  meetings;  its  members  are  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  city,  some  coming  from  far  off  Westchester,  Flushing,  Flat- 
lands  and  Staten  Island.  The  salary  of  the  members  is  ^1,000 
a  year — less  than  that  of  the  clerks  and  stenographers  of  tht- 
board;  to  do  their  work  properly  should  take  about  half  their 
time,  while  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  should  devote 
nearly  all  his  time  to  his  work;  and  the  character  of  the  work 
is  peculiarly  uninteresting,  varying  from  a  comparatively  excit- 
ing duty  of  arbitrating  dispute  as  to  news  stands  to  the  dull 
automatic  routine  of  acting  as  cash  register  for  the  comptroller. 
In  addition  the  members  attend  local  board  meetings,  which  in 
some  districts  occupy  much  time:  this  work  would  be  attractive 
were  it  not  that  the  charter,  while  imposing  it  as  a  duty,  has 
made  it  absolutely  useless;  it,  therefore,  becomes  purely  per- 
functory and  correspondingly  depressing.  Again  in  the  month 
of  November  the  members  are  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  time 
in  acting  as  board  of  county  and  city  canvassers.  When,  in 
addition,  the  time  occuj)ied  with  a[)plicatious  for  permits,  etc., 
is  estimated  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  few  men  <?an  afford  for 
such  a  salary  to  give  the  necessary  time.  The  result  is  that  all, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  alike,  shirk  their  work,  and  allow  the 
slightest  ill  health,  pleasure  or  private  business,  particularly  the 
latter,  to  keep  them  away  from  the  meetings.  And  this  result 
is  increased  by  the  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness,  uselessness  and 
disgust  which  the  character  of  the  work  engenders.  As  to  the 
'  peanut  stand  '  and  '  lamp  post '  legislation  it  is  true  that  it  occu- 
pies a  good  deal  of  time  at  the  meetings  of  the  board;  but  it  is 
necessary  and  has  to  be  done.  And  it  must  be  remembered  too, 
that  it  is  much  more  annoying  and  irksome  to  the  members  of 
the  board  than  it  is  to  the  members  of  the  press  who  criticise  it 
so  freely.  And  the  time  so  occupied  at  the  meetings  does  not 
compare  in  amount  with  the  time  occupied  outside  of  meetings 
in  considering  such  matters."  [I  skip  a  portion  of  that.]  "And 
yet  with  all  these  impediments  and  causes  of  delay,  the  assembly 
is  not  far  behind  in  its  work.     It  of  conrse  takes  a  month  or  two 
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to  pass  any  finaucial  measure,  which  is  a  pity,  but  under  the 
charter,  unavoidable.  But  the  board  of  aldermen,  for  instance, 
has  less  than  a  dozen  linancial  measures  out  of  many  hundred 
submitted  which  have  been  delayed  longer  than  that,  and  only 
three  or  four  '  hung  up '  and  of  these  some  are  properly  hung 
up,  and  I  hope  beaten."  [That  is  very  impressive  coming  from 
the  gentleman  who  writes  the  letter.  If  the  failure  to  act  upon 
the  street  paving  bonds  was  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  board,  and  to  those  perhaps  who  have  been  altogether 
in  political  life,  it  might  perhaps  lead  to  one  kind  of  criticism, 
but  when  we  find  that  the  action  of  the  board  regarding  the 
street  paving  business  is  supported  by  men  like  Mr.  Okie  and 
Mr.  Sherman,  it  shows  the  importance  of  the  whole  situation 
and  the  necessity"  of  judging  of  this  matter  deliberately,  coolly 
and  calmly,  and  not  in  the  haste  and  excitement  that  is  due  to 
the  resentment  occasioned  by  two  hold-ups.]  "  The  truth  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  the  system  of  government  founded  by 
the  charter  cannot  work.  There  are  many  forms  of  city  govern- 
ment having  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  practical.  But  the  framers  of 
the  charter  deliberately  built  up  a  plan  or  system  which  is  dis- 
tinctly not  one  of  them,  though  it  contains  the  faults  of  all, 
but  which  is  plainly  impractical.  The  present  deadlock  is  not 
due  to  the  poor  character  of  the  membership  of  the  assembly. 
On  the  contrary  to  that  poor  character  is  due  the  fact  that  the 
deadlock  has  not  come  sooner.  For,  were  the  members  of  the 
assembly  men  of  experience  in  affairs,  aggressive  and  tenacious 
of  their  own  opinions,  they  w^ould  at  once  have  used  the  power 
given  them  by  the  charter  to  compel  the  comptroller  and  the 
departments  to  frame  their  ordinances  and  resolutions  to  suit 
the  assembly,  and  not  have  submitted  blindly  to  an  absolute  and 
unyielding  dictation  from  other  co-ordinate  bodies,  as  we  have 
done.'' 

Q.  Substantially,  Mr.  Okie,  does  this  agree  with  the  views  that 
you  hold?  A.  The  only  part  I  except  to  is  the  part  that  Mr. 
Sherman  himself  subsequently  disclaimed — that  is  the  criticism 
of  members  of  tlic  board  of  aldermen,  in  which  he  said  all 
shirked  their  duty;  but  in  a  subsequent  statement  he  said  a  few 
members  of  the  board  of  aldermeu  devoted  all  of  their  time  to 
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the  performance  of  their  duty.  It  is  absolutely  true  that  some 
members  of  the  board  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  the  performance  of  their  public  duties. 

Q.  This  second  letter  is  much  shorter,  but  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  the  other.  This  was  addressed  to  the  "  Tribune  " 
on  the  28th  day  of  July,  nearly  a  month  later:  "  I  request  the 
favor  of  being  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  your  columns  in 
regard  to  the  pending  mandamus  proceedings  against  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly  concerning  which  the  public  rests  under  a  com- 
plete misapprehension.  At  the  meetings  of  the  council  and  the 
board  of  aldermen  on  Tuesday  last,  there  was  served  on  each 
body  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus,  commanding  them  and 
each  of  them  and  their  members  to  vote  for  the  affirmative  on 
an  ordinance  authorizing  the  issue  of  certain  bonds  to  pay  for 
work  on  the  new  hall  of  records.  The  writ  was  by  its  terms  re- 
turnable August  21.  The  ordinance  referred  to  had  originated 
in  the  department  of  finance  (the  comptroller's  office),  had  passed 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  and  was  j^euding  in 
the  council,  where  it  was  '  held  up'.  It  had  never  come  before 
the  board  of  aldermen."  That  is  your  recollection,  Mr.  Okie? 
A.  That  is  true  as  matter  of  record. 

Q.  (reading).  "  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  the  council- 
men  opposed  it,  but  there  were  ugly  rumors  floating  around  con- 
cerning the  contract  for  the  work  and  the  action  of  the  corpora- 
tion counsel's  department  in  the  matter,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  I  had  determined  that  when  the  matter  came 
before  us  I  would  demand  some  explanation  and  particulars, 
and  if  the  same  were  not  furnished  (and  particulars  and  explana- 
tions are  practically  never  given  to  us  by  the  departments)  to 
vote  against  it.  This  would  perhaps  have  been  illogical  and 
technically  wrong,  as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract, 
liut  one  does  not  like  even  indirectly  to  approve  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  fraud.  To  return  to  the  municipal  assembly  last  Tues- 
day: The  council  is  not  composed  of  lawyers;  they  did  not  give 
jiroper  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  mandamus  directed  them  to 
jiroceed  forthwith,  but  thought  they  had  until  the  return  day, 
August  21st,  to  act.  They  accordingly  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing the  writ  extraordinary,  as  it  was,  requested  the  advice  of 
the  corporation   counsel,  and  directed   him  to  move  to   set  it 
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aside.  This  resolution  subsequently  pas^sed  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  has  been  signed  by  the  mayor.  Surely  there  was  no 
deliberate  contempt  of  court  in  this.  In  the  board  of  aldermen 
the  condition  was  still  more  extraordinary.  When  we  met  we 
did  not  know  that  this  writ  applied  to  us,  as  the  ordinance  was 
not  before  us;  it  was  therefore  a  dramatic  surprise  when  at  the 
opening  of  our  meeting  this  peremptory  order  issued  on  the 
consent  of  our  counsel  was  read,  commanding  us  to  forthwith 

vote   affirmatively   on   an   ordinance   not   before    us '' Mr. 

Okie — And  which  we  could  not  initiate. 

Q.  (reading).  "  On  which  we  could  not  lawfully  vote.*'     [And 

which  Mr.  Okie  says  they  could  not  originate.]     "  We  could  not 

originate  an  ordinance  then  and  there,  for  the  charter  prescribes 

that  such  ordinances  must  originate  in  the  department  of  finance, 

be  approved  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  and 

only  thereafter  and  when  transmitted  to  us  can  we  validly  vote 

thereon.     For  us  to  have  drawn  up  a  proposition  in  the  terms  of 

such  an  ordinance  and  voted  on  it  would  only  have  been  trifling 

with  the  court,  for  such  a  proposition  could  never  become  a  valid 

ordinance,  but  would   have  been  absolutely  void   and   useless. 

The  corporation  counsel,  our  legal  adviser,  had  favored  us  with 

no  advice  on  the  point,  but  had  left  us  tp  our  own  resources;  to 

have  applied  to  him  then  for  advice  would  have  been  useless, 

for  his  department  has  never  promptly  responded  to  our  request 

for  advice."     [It  is  a  curious  condition  of  affairs,  Mr.  Chairman.] 

"  We  therefore  did  the  best  we  could,  and  adopted  a  resolution 

requesting  the  comptroller  promptly  to  prepare  and  forward  to 

us  a  proper  ordinance  to  enable  us  to  comply  with  the  mandamus 

of  the  court.     In  all  our  debate  and  proceedings  there  was  not 

a  word  of  disrespect  of  the  supreme  court.     There  was,  however, 

considerable  contempt  expressed  for  the  corporation  counsel's 

department,  in  which  expressions  I  heartily  joined."     [I  suppose 

that  is  not  <riiiiinal.]     "  I  believe  that  it  was  probably  proper 

that  such  a  numdanius  could  !)e  issued  and  find  no  fault  with 

the  attorneys  who  applied  for  it.     Hut  it  was  not  issued  upon 

the  judgment  or  discretion  of  the  court,  but  upon  the  consent  of 

the  coii)oration  counsel.     ^^'(•  do  not  trust  the  judgment  or  the 

motives  of  his  department  in  such  matters.     We  do  not  believe 

that  he  should  ha\('  allowed  this  writ,  commanding  us  instantly 
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to  do  an  impossibility,  to  descend  on  us  with  his  consent  and 
without  consultation  with  or  notice  or  warning  to  us.  His  de- 
partment either  Icnew  that  this  matter  was  not  before  us  or 
could  have  learned  the  fact  upon  consultation  with  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  knew  it.  I  believe  that  their  failure  to  consult 
with  and  to  advise  us  was  a  breach  of  the  duty  which  an  at- 
torney owes  to  his  clients.  From  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  law  department's  action  in 
this  matter  was  dictated  by  improper  motives;  that  the  object 
was  to  create  a  false  public  impression  as  to  our  conduct,  to 
hold  us  up  to  public  odium  and  to  subject  us  to  personal  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience.  It  was  simply  a  piece  of  personal, 
political  by-play  to  the  galleries.  And  the  members  of  the  board 
of  aldermen  without  regard  to  party  or  personal  character,  edu- 
cation or  ability,  resented  accordingly.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  are  perfect  or  are 
all  actuated  by  proper  motives.  I  do  believe  that  the  municipal 
assembly  should  be  deprived  of  many  of  its  present  powers,  and 
one  branch  of  it  abolished.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair 
for  the  public  to  sympathize  with  the  law  department  in  this 
matter,  and  if  they  do  so  I  am  sure  it  is  in  ignorance  of  the  facts 
and  without  a  correct  idea  as  to  what  are  the  departments  of 
the  city  government  in  which  the  greatest  opportunities  for  cor- 
inption  and  wrongdoing  really  exist.  The  law  department  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  departments  in  the  city  government. 
It  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  watched  and  not  to  be 
placed  upon  a  pinnacle,  and  its  mandates  given  the  same  force 
as  orders  of  the  supreme  court.  We  will  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  however,  our  con- 
tempt for  the  law  department  must  not  be  construed  into  con- 
tempt of  court.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman."  And  I  understand 
from  3'our  testimonv  that  vou  entertain  substantiallv  the  views 
represented  in  this  last  letter  I  have  read?  A.  Except  I  do  not 
concur  in  ]\Ir.  Sherman's  estimate  of  the  motives  that  actuated 
the  corporation  counsel's  office.  I  think  he  was  anxious  Mr. 
Pierce  should  get  his  monev  and  that  motive  was  a  very  laud- 
able  one,  but  I  think  he  went  about  it  to  accomi)lish  it  in  a  very 
improper  way.  The  corporation  counsel  has  not  taken  any  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  paving  matter  as  yet.     There  has  been 
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nothing  concerning  that  maltor  that  has  come  up  iu  court,  as 
far  as  I  know;  and  cannot. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 
Q.  Do  I  understand  vou  in  any  way  to  question  the  personal 
or  official  motives  of  the  corporation  counsel,  in  so  far  as  any 
action  that  he  took  as  a  public  otTicial?  A.  I  have  just  purposely 
disclaimed  any  intention  to  criticize  his  motives.  I  think  Mr. 
Whalen  is,  and  Mr.  Conaly  I  know  to  be,  an  honest  and  good 
lawyer.  I  am  disposed  to  think  he  acted  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  city  of  New  York  as  he  believed;  but  I  think  the  office 
acted  very  foolishly  and  unwisely  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
disciplined  for  it.  They  had  no  business  to  put  the  members  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  in  a  position  where  they  had  to  go  to  court 
and  clear  their  skirts,  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  court. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
Members  of  the  assembly  find  fault  with  the  corporation  coun- 
sel for  not  having  duly  advised  them.  Certainly  we  should,  if  a 
member  had  employed  his  own  counsel.  This  court  proceeding 
was  instituted  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  alder- 
men. We  had  the  constructive  knowledge  that  comes  from  ser- 
vice on  our  presiding  officer.  lie  should  have  promptly  advised 
members  of  the  board  of  the  papers  served  upon  him.  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  said  one  branch  of  the  assembly  should  be  abolished.  I 
believe  that  should  be  by  vote  of  the  people  interested  in  it;  then 
elect  those  people;  and  they  have  an  un(iuestioned  right  to  choose 
their  own  rulers  or  their  own  officers.  I  think  it  should  be  done 
by  referendum  or  plebiscite. 

liy  Mr.  lloirman: 
Q.  Do  I  understand  it  to  he  the  position  of  the  members  of  the 
council  and  board  of  aldermen  in  the  majority  of  these  bond  is- 
sues, that  the  reason  why  they  did  not  vole  for  them  was  because 
they  believed  that  they  had  the  right  reserved  unto  themselves  to 
select  the  territoiy  in  which  the  paving  or  the  public  improve- 
ments were  made  in  their  particular  districts?  A.  I  think  that 
position  \vf)ii](l  be  a  litlh-  too  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
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improvements  must  be  inaugurated  some  place  else.  Then  they 
have  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner 
of  highways  and  board  of  estimate  and  if  in  their  opinion  the 
selection  of  the  street  is  unwieie,  then  they  have  the  right  to  veto 
that  appropriation.  That  is  only  true  in  regard  to  one  body.  I 
think  their  action  in  holding  up  the  Long  Island  Water  Supply 
bonds  is  absolutely  indefensible. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  As  I  understand  your  statement  in  regard  to  the  failure  to 
pass  these  l)ond  issues  for  repaving.  the  members  of  the  Board 
wanted  to  have  more  explanation  with  respect  to  the  particular 
streets?  A.  Yes.  And  they  were  not  in  receipt  of  that  in  forma- 
tion, and  they  have  been  told  that  they  cannot  have  it.  "  We 
will  spend  tlii.s  money  where  we  please — you  go  ahead  and  vote 
for  the  bonds."  We  say:  *'  You  go  ahead  and  spend  the  money; 
we  won't  vote  for  the  bonds." 

Q.  As  I  recall  your  testimony,  a  resolution  was  passed  calling 
on  the  department  to  furnish  that  information?  A.  That  reso- 
lution was  beaten,  Mr.  Leich? 

Mr.  Leich — Referred  to  committee. 

The  Witness — A  resolution  calling  for  information  was  sent 
to  a  committee.  The  knowledge  would  not  have  been  fatal  even' 
to  passage,  I  ^suppose.  That  was  by  vote  of  the  body  itself,  but 
by  a  party  vote.  The  members  from  Brooklyn,  I  think,  all  voted 
for  it.  Mr.  Leich  will  tell  you  all  about  that.  And  then  a  per- 
sonal application  was  also  made  to  Keating,  and  that  was  re- 
fused. I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Keating  said  about  the  method 
that  would  be  employed  in  selecting  the  streets;  but  he  refused 
to  give  any  information,  didn't  he  Mr,  Leich?  Mr,  Leich  knows 
all  about  it. 


ADAM  H.  LEICH,  sworn. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  council.  I  am  not  one  of  the  councilmen 
that  voted  against  the  issue  of  the  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Long  Island  water  plant.     I  voted  for  it.     Concerning  the  Long 
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Island  water  bond  issue,  as  I  understand  the  proposition,  years 
ago  it  was  discussed  generally  by  the  press  and  people  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn;  condemnation  proceedings  were  taken  and  an  award, 
I  think,  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  declared  for  the  plant. 
The  commission  was  appointed  by  his  honor  then  Mayor  Chapin. 
A  taxpayer's  suit  followed  by  one  Zeigler  against  the  award, 
Gaynor  as  his  lawyer,  and  tinally  it  was  referred  by  the  courts  to 
a  reference  and  they  decided  that  .?570,0U0  was  sufficient  in  their 
judgment  for  the  aforesaid  plant.  In  my  judgment  that  bond 
issue  should  have  been  ordered.  I  know  of  no  local  considera- 
tions that  have  operated  to  follow  that  issue  particularly,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  set  forth  in  the  newspapers,  ^o  far  as  the  news- 
papers were  concerned,  it  was  rumored  that  Willoughby  street, 
to  use  the  exact  language  of  the  newspapers,  was  principally  in- 
terested, and  they  practically  owned  and  controlled  the  entire 
stock  of  the  Long  Island  water  plaut.  That  plant  is  paying  pretty 
high,  presumably,  I  know  nothing  about  that  except  so  far  as 
the  city  is  interested.  The  city,  I  believe,  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  them  of  an  expense  of  about  PO.OOO  a  year  for  fire 
hydrant  service  from  the  Long  Island  water  corporation.  Most 
stockholders  think  whenever  they  are  interested  in  any  corpora- 
tion that  their  interests  are  worthy  of  consideration.  It  was 
better  for  them  to  hold  it  privately  than  to  sell  it  to  the  city  for 
§500,000,  presumably.  I  made  an  effort  to  have  that  bond  issue 
passed.  I  called  it  up  seven  different  times  on  special  orders  for 
action, 

Q.  And  it  was  abont  to  be  voted  on  one  day  when  the  proposi- 
tion upon  the  paving  bond  issue  came  up?  A.  Well,  it  would 
have  been  called  uj) — I  would  have  called  it  up  that  day.  It  has 
been  my  custom  to  call  it  up  every  meeting.  The  adjournment 
prevented  the  calling  up  of  that  or  any  other  proposition.  A 
vote  was  taken  for  the  issuance  of  two  million  bonds  for  street 
rejjaving.  A  motion  then  was  immediately  made  by  the  vice- 
chairman,  Oakley,  the  leader  of  the  majority,  to  adjourn.  I  im- 
mediately got  upon  my  feet  and  demanded  recognition,  although 
I  knew  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  not  debatable  and  desired  to  be 
heard.  I  then  charged  Oakley — I  was  gaveled  down  during  the 
argument  by  the  chairman.  I  then  charged  him  that  the  object 
and  the  only  object  of  adjournment  was  to  give  the  public  the  im- 
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pression  that  because  we  could  not  pass  the  two  million  dollar 
bond  issue  for  repaying  we  were  unable  to  pass  any  other  issue 
and  his  adjournment  would  prevent  action  being  taken  upon  any 
of  the  several  other  issues.  He  then  stated  to  me,  to  give  you 
the  entire  conversation,  that  when  I  made  that  statement  I  knew 
it  was  a  lie;  and  I  hurled  that  statement  back  with  indignation. 
We  had  the  usual  comfortable  meeting.  The  board  is  decidedly 
not  harmonious  as  it  is  constituted. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  get 
that  street  paving  bond  i.ssue  through,  isn't  there?  A,  It  is  rep- 
resented through  its  leader  as  representative  of  his  party  and  for 
the  department  I  presume  he  represents  directly  as  an  organiza- 
tion man.  I  don't  think  the  feeling  al>out  the  voting  is  con- 
centrated mostly  upon  the  paving  matter.  I  voted  for  the  hall 
of  records  issue  when  returned,  under  compulsion.  I  voted 
against  it  before  because  it  was  a  matter  of  rumors — newspaper 
and  general  rumors — that  there  was  collusion  and  corruption, 
illegality  in  entering  into  the  contract  and  further  because  I 
»ould  not  understand  why  a  proposition  of  that  kind  should  be 
litld  up  in  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  for  sixteen 
months.  I  understand  that  was  held  np  before  it  got  to  our 
board.  That  is  matter  of  record.  They  ought  not  to  get  im- 
patient with  a  few  weeks  in  our  board.  We  certainly  should  be 
given  ample  consideration.  We  asked  for  consideration.  I 
wanted  to  know  particularly  why  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
reauthorize  an  authorization  of  bonds — as  a  lavman,  not  as  a 
lawyer,  I  could  not  quite  understand  the  proposition.  The  point 
I  made  was  the  bonds  should  have  been  issued  without  any  issue. 
They  had  been  authorized  and  should  have  been  issued.  I  could 
not  understand  why  it  should  go  back  to  our  board  for  a  reau- 
thorization, except  upon  one  theory.  That  was  that  the  comp- 
troller desired  no  question  whatever  in  the  matter  of  the  issuance 
of  these  bonds  to  whomsoever  he  saw  fit  to  sell  them;  in  other 
words,  in  my  judgment  he  is  trying  to  protect  his  client,  or  rather 
the  purchaser  of  the  bonds  of  the  city,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
question  whatever  as  to  the  legality,  and  I  didn't  see  any  good 
reason  why  we  should  be  called  upon  under  those  circumstances 
to  protect  any  outside  parties;  so  far  as  lay  within  our  power  we 
will  protect  the  city.     I   felt  when  it  was  rumored  about  we 
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«?hould  vote  upon  a  proposition  we  ought  to  be  given  the  tacts  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment,  in  this  case  and  in  all  others. 
When  we  asked  for  those  facte  we  didn't  get  them.  I  made  a 
special  request  for  information  concerning  the  paving  matter.  I 
first  introduced  a  resolution,  or  rather  prior  thereto  introduced  a 
resolution,  calling  upon  Commissioner  Keating  to  submit  to  the 
municipal  assembly  a  statement  as  to  what  streets  he  proposed 
repaving  in  the  seventh  c-ouncilmanic  district,  which  I  repre- 
sented, in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  It  was  amended  by  several 
of  my  colleagues  to  include  their  districts,  and  upon  motion  of 
the  leader,  Oakley,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  streets 
and  highways  or  committee  on  boroughs — I  have  forgotten  which; 
it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  at  any  rate.  Later  on  I  presented 
a  resolution,  of  which  I  liave  a  copy  if  you  care  to  have  it.  (Pro- 
ducing copy.) 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  follows:  *' Kesolved.  That  the 
city  clerk  be  requested  to  address  the  following  letter  to  tlu- 
commissioner  of  highways  as  representing  my  views  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  hold-up  of  the  three  million  dollar  bond 
issue  for  the  repaving  of  streets:  July  2oth,  1899.  Hon.  Jami's 
P.  Keating,  commissioner  of  highways,  New  York  City.  Dear 
Sir — Realizing  that  the  delay  in  the  issuing  of  bonds  for  the  re- 
l>aving  of  streets — a  delay  due  solely  to  an  administration  branch 
of  the  city  government  to  accord  to  the  legislative  branch  its 
right  to  determine  what  streets  are  to  be  repaved  out  of  the 
l>roposed  bond  issue — is  checking  the  making  of  improvements 
that  are  greatly  needed,  I  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
who  have  opposed  the  spending  of  !i?2,UU0,(){)0  of  the  city's  money 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  direct  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  hereby  agree  to  vote  for  said  bond  issue 
if  the  commissioner  of  highways  will  assure  the  members  of  the 
council  that  the  streets  he  recommends  to  the  board  of  public 
improvements  and  municipal  assembly  are  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  plan:  The  commissioner  of  highways 
shall  submit  to  the  president  of  each  borough  a  list  of  the  streets 
he  believes  it  necessary  to  be  repaved  in  that  borough.  The 
president  of  each  borough  shall  thereupon  consult  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  local  boards  of  the  borough  at  meetings  of 
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the  boards  to  be  assembled  by  him,  and  after  such  consultation, 
giving  due  weight  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  various  repre- 
sentatives of  the  districts  as  to  the  needs  of  the  citizens,  and  to 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  commissioner  of  highways  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  streets,  he  shall  determine  what  share  of 
the  allowance  to  each  borough  shall  be  allotted  to  each  local  im- 
provement district.     The  local  board  of  each  district  shall  there- 
upon be  assembled  and  determine  what  streets  of  such  district 
shall  be  repaved  out  of  the  fund  allotted  to  the  district,  and  this 
list  of  streets  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  commissioner  of  high- 
ways,  who   shall    thereupon    recommend    the    repaving   of   said 
streets  in  accordan^-e  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter.     In  case 
of  any  dispute  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  foregoing  plan  in  any 
borough  the  president  of  that  borough  shall  be  ai)pealed  to  to 
act  as  .arbitrator,  and  his  determination  shall  be  final.     I  regard 
the  foregoing  jiroposal,  if  agreed  to,  as  a  great  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  municipal  assembly  to  an  adminis- 
trative branch  of  the  city  government.     I  think  the  representa- 
tive of  each  district,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  and  is  directly 
responsible  to  them,  should  be  charged   with  the  duty  of  de- 
termining the  streets  in  his  district  that  should  be  repaved.     As 
we  are  apparently  to  be  denied  that  right,  I  for  one  am  willing 
to  vest  it,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  in  the  presidents  of  the 
boroughs,  who  likewise  are  elective  othcers  directly  r(^sponsible 
to  their  constituents;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  give  all  power  in 
such  an  important  matter  to  the  commissioner  of  simply  an  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  government  who,  not  being  in  touch 
with  the  people,  has  no  knowledge  of  their  needs,  and  who  would 
have  an  ojjportunity — although  I  do  not  charge  that  he  would 
take  advantage  of  it — of  using  the  entire  issue  of  ^2,000,000  in 
repaving  only  such  streets  as  his  personal  and  political  friends 
might   ilesire.     That    there   is   no   political    significance   in   my 
proposal  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  president  of  the 
borough  of  which  I  am  a  resident  differs  with  me  politically. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  the  interest  of  home  rule,  of  legisla- 
tion by  elective  rather  than  appointive  ofllcers,  and  of  fair  play 
to  all  sections  of  our  city.     Hoping  that  it  will  be  given  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  Adam  H. 
Leich,  councilman  seventh  district,  comprising  seventh,  ninth, 
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twentieth,  twenty-second,  twenty-third,   twenty-fourth,  twenty- 
Bixth,  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-third  wards." 

The  Witness — I  presented  it  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  calling 
upon  Mr.  Keating  to  give  us — suggesting  a  plan  as  a  possible 
solution  of  the  trouble.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  both  of 
these  I  had  called  several  times  upon  Commissioner  Keating, 
and  to  say  the  least  had  been  treated  with  scant  courtesy;  in 
fact  he  told  me  when  I  asked  him  whether  or  not  a  portion  of 
this  money  was  to  be  sjjent  in  my  district,  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  streets  in  my  district  were  to  be  improved,  that  I  had  sub- 
mitted in  the  local  board  the  following  list,  amounting  to 
|;402,000,  authorized  by  the  old  administration  prior  to  consolida- 
tion, and  reauthorized  said  issue  in  the  local  board. 


The  following  is  the  list  referred  to  by  the  witness 

RepaviDg. 

Decatur  street,  Tompkins  avenue  to  Throop  avenue. 
Gates  avenue,  Sumner  avenue  to  Stuyvesant  avenue 
Gates  avenue,  Tompkins  avenue  to  Throop  avenue 
Gates  avenue,  Marcy  avenue  to  Tompkins  avenue. 
Gates  avenue,  Bedford  avenue  to  Nostrand  avenue 
Gates  avenue,  Throop  avenue  to  Sumner  avenue. . 
Gates  avenue,  Nostrand  avenue  to  Marcy  avenue. 
Halsey  street,  Tompkins  avenue  to  Throop  avenue 
Ualsey  street,  Marcy  avenue  to  Tompkins  avenue. 
Halsey  street,  Nostrand  avenue  to  Marcy  avenue. . 
Halsey  street,  Throop  avenue  to  Sumner  avenue. . 
Halsey  street,  Stuyvesant  avenue  to  Keid  avenue. 
Halsey  street,  Lewis  avenue  to  Stuyvesant  avenue 
Halsey  street,  Sumner  avenue  to  Lewis  avenue.  . . 
Herkimer    street,    Nostrand    avenue    to    New    York 

avenue  

Hancock  street,  Bedford  avenue  to  Nostrand  avenue 
Lafayette  avenue,  Nostrand  avenue  to  Marcy  avenue 
Macon  street,  Tompkins  avenue  to  Throop  avenue. . . 
Monroe  street,  Nostrand  avenue  to  Marcy  avenue. . . 
Monroe  street,  Marcy  avenue  to  Tompkins  avenue. . . 
Monroe  street,  Stuyvesant  avenue  to  Reid  avenue. . . 


Estimated  cost 

17,450 
16,850 
7,700 
7,700 
10,100 
8,000 
9,000 
8,550 
8,000 
7,650 
8,350 
8,000 
8,300 
8,800 

7,000 
8,800 
8,200 
7,250 
8,550 
7,550 
7,600 
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RepaviDg.  Estimated  cost. 

Monroe  street,  Summer  avenue  to  Throop  avenue.  . .  .  f 7,000 

Monroe  street,  Bedford  avenue  to  Nostrand  avenue.  .  9  100 

Marcy  avenue,  Lafayette  avenue  to  Fulton  street 34,100 

Madison  street,  Throop  avenue  to  Sumner  avenue. . . .  8,800 
Xostrand    avenue,    Lafayette    avenue    to    Atlantic 

avenue 43,800 

I'utnam  avenue,  Marcy  avenue  to  Tompkins  avenue.  .  7,300 

Quincy  street,  Tompkins  avenue  to  Throop  avenue.  .  .  8,450 

Quincy  street,  Xostrand  avenue  to  Marcy  avenue.  . . .  8,550 

Quincy  street,  Marcy  avenue  to  Tompkins  avenue. . . .  7,300 

Quincy  street,  Bedford  avenue  to  Nostrand  avenue. .  9,200 

Quincy  street,  Stuyvesant  avenue  to  Reid  avenue 7,700 

Sumner  avenue,  Lafayette  avenue  to  Fulton  street. . .  44,850 

Keid  avenue,  Broadway  to  Fulton  street 69,700 

Tompkins  avenue,  Ilalsey  street  to  Fulton  street 9,050 

Tompkins  avenue.  Lafayette  avenue  to  Ilalsey  street.  36,100 


1492.200 


The  Witness — It  was  sent  to  the  board  of  public  improvements 
and  from  them  to  Commissioner   Kcatinj;.   whether  or   not   any 
portion  of  that  work  should  be  done.     He  ^aid — I  am  tryinjj  to 
give  his  exact  languajxe — if  I  expected  him  to  make  a  statement 
to  me  or  any  other  councilman  or  any  other  alderman  as  to  what 
money  was  to  be  spent  in  my  district  or  in  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn or  what  streets  were  to  be  repaved  in  my  district  or  the  bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn  I  might  wait  till  hell  freezes  over.    That  was 
the  courteous  communication  of  an  important  civic  oflficer  to   a 
representative  civic  officer,  over  olficial  business.    I  told  him  then 
if  he  expected  me  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  until  I  got  such  information,  he  made  a  very 
grave  mistake,  although  the  skating  might  be  good.    I  had  pre- 
sented in  an  official  manner  from  a  local  board  to  the  board   of 
public  improvements  and  from  the  board  of  public  improvements 
to  him  that  list.    This  had  been  authorized.    All  I  asked  him  was 
"  if  those  $2,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  spent  upon  paving  streets, 
are  you  going  to  be  able  to  pave  any  of  the  streets  in  this  list 
which  has  been  authorized  by  the  various  boards  in  authority." 
140 
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He  said  be  would  uot  tell  me  until  hell  froze  over.    I  further  ^aid, 
*'  Then  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  I  can  receive 
no  information  here.  I  have  inquired  of  the  deputy  in  Brooklyn, 
your  deputy,  as  to  what  streets  will  be  paved  there;  I  have  in- 
quired of  the  engineer  of  the  department  of  streets  and  liij^hwax  s 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  "" — perhaps  I  am  getting  a  little  aliead  of 
the  story.     I  said,  "  Then  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion,  inas- 
much as  you  will  not  give  me  any  information,  that  possibly  yon 
will  be  governed  by  the  action  of  your  deputy  in  recommending 
from  Brooklyn  such  streets  as  he  in  his  judgment  sees  fit  to  be 
repaved."    He  says,  '"Yes;  the  commissioner  tliorouglily  under- 
stands the  condition  of  affairs  there;  he  is  an  old  contractor,   a 
practical  man,  and  I  will  be  governed  entirely  by  what  he  recom- 
mends."'   Then  I  said,  *'As  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not  a  single 
street  in  my  ward  with  the  exception  of  two  blocks  on  Greene 
avenue,  between  Stuyvesant  and  Reid,  to  complete  the  asphalt 
streets  there,  that  has  been  recommended  to  this  department  by 
your  deputy  or  engineer  from  Brooklyn,  or  are  likely  to  be  recom- 
mended."    He  told  me  further,  he  said,  "  You  vote  for  this  ap- 
propriation and  we  will  use  our  judgment  where    it    shall    be 
spent."    He  says,  "You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  all 
these  matters  when  they  come  before  you  when  we  recommend 
it."    I  says,  "  Yes,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  you  will  recommend 
a  single  street  from  the  city  of  Brooklyn  or  a  single  one  in  my 
council  district  and  I  have  no  redress.    We  have  no  power  to  take 
the  initiative;  we  have  got  to  rely  on  you,  and  whatever  your  de- 
partment recommends  to  us  we  shall  either  accept  or  reject  it. 
Under  those  circumstances  we  are  handicapped,  juirticularly  as 
this  1492.000  of  repaving  has  been    reauthorized    by    the    loial 
board,  sent  to  the  board  of  public  improvements  and  through 
them  to  you."    It  seems  an  entirely  reasonable  thing,  considering 
that  I  am  a  representative  of  the  people  in  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  is  extremely  centralized — the    power   is    extremely 
centralized  under  our  charter — that  when  the  commissioner   of 
highways  initiates  a  resolution  to  get  money  to  pave  streets  and 
wants  our  board  to  act  upon  it,  that  lie  should  tell  us  what  he 
intends  to  do  with  the  money,  inasmuch  as  I  am  overrun  by  people 
whom  I  try  to  represent  asking  whether  or  not  improvements  are 
to  be  made.    Whether  or  not  a  single  dollar  of  this  money  was 
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spent  in  my  district  did  not  enter  into  the  proposition,  very  much. 
It  was  a  matter  of  principle,  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  as 
representative  of  the  people  before  voting  for  this  two  million 
of  bonds,  for  which  I  am  personally  responsible,  I  should  know 
what  streets  are  likelv  to  be  done  and  where  this  monev  should 
be  expended.  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  my  position,  the  dnties 
of  my  position  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  as  a  man 
who  has  been  conscientious  and  well  known  among  his  neighbors, 
in  the  same  degree  a.s  Mr.  Coler  feels  the  responsibility  of  the 
financial  oftice  or  Mr.  Keating  the  responsibilities  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  highways.  I  am  equally  responsible.  I  desire  to  say 
perhaps  my  case  may  differ  in  some  ways  from  the  others.  I  had 
a  legislative  po,sition  in  the  old  board  of  aldermen  for  two  terms 
in  Brooklyn  and  in  my  district  in  that  period  of  four  years  there 
was  possibly  a  million  dollars  spent  through  my  efforts  improving 
the  streets  of  my  ward.  We  men  who  have  refused  to  vote  upon 
this  paving  matter  have  no  idea  that  there  was  a  ring  or  combi- 
nation which  intended  to  locate  those  streets  for  their  per.sonal 
benefit,  but  I  do  think  the  specifications  were  improperly  drawn 
and  probably  drawn  in  the  interest  of  a  ring  or  syndicate,  judging 
as  I  read  them  over  carelessly  a  long  while  ago.  that  they  seemed 
to  give  no  opportunity  for  honest  competition. 

Examined  by  Mr.  noft'miin: 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  I  believe  it  is  right 
of  the  councilmen  to  name  the  streets  which  are  to  be  paved.  I 
say  I  believe  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  commissioner  of  the 
department  of  streets  and  highways  should  inform  us,  even 
although  only  in  a  general  way,  where  this  money  is  to  be  spent. 
There  are  six  councilmen  from  the  county  of  Kings,  the  old  city 
of  Brooklyn,  I  think,  in  all.  I  represent  the  seventh  councilmanic 
district,  comprising  nine  wards.  About  §700,000  was  authorized 
to  be  spent  in  this  paving  issue  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  I 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  commissioner  asking  that 
1492.000  of  that  be  spent  in  my  council  district,  our  local  boards 
authorized  ordinances  that  were  authorized  and  adopted  by  the 
old  board  of  aldermen  and  failed  of  passage  or  failed  of  certifi- 
cation or  lack  of  funds.  That  was  authorized  in  January  of  this 
year,  so  that  I  from  my  district  submitted  §492,01)0  which  I  be- 
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lieved  should  have  been  repaired.  Heads  of  d"i)nrlmeiits  have 
got  to  determine  what  streets  shall  be  paved  and  whit  streets 
shall  not  be  paved  eventually;  they  might  just  as  well  begin  that 
way.  I  do  not  understand  they  award  contracts  for  the  entire 
amount  that  is  appropriated  at  one  time.  It  is  done  during  the 
year  or  so,  as  the  conditions  in  the  different  boroughs  may  pre- 
sent themselves.  Further,  I  would  like  to  say  iu  that  connection, 
such  propositions  as  came  to  u-;  for  authorization  filled  to  s:ate 
the  amount  that  should  be  expended,  and  I  h  ive  contended  th  )se 
resolutions  are  not  properly  drawn,  and  I  have  inquired  when  the 
propositions  came  in  there  for  repaving,  in  some  instances  I  hive 
been  practically  told  it  was  none  of  my  business;  that  the  resolu- 
tions emanated  from  the  board  of  public  improvements  and  it 
must  have  been  right  and  they  were  satisfied  with  the  head  of 
that  department  and  to  prove  that  was  not  always  right,  the  ?o- 
called  hold  up  of  improvements  for  the  last  year  or  so,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  resolutions  sent  to  the  council,  the  board  of 
aldermen,  have  been  improperly  and  illegally  drawn  and  they 
have  been  obliged  to  recall  them,  week  after  week,  when  his 
honor  the  mayor  has  said  in  his  veto — an  instance  yesterday, 
there  was  another  case  in  reference  to  sewers,  he  vetoed  it,  it  was 
passed  over.  I  desire  to  know  why  his  honor  vetoed  this  lesolu- 
tion;  I  desired  to  have  it  read.  He  goes  on  and  sets  forth  it  is 
properly  and  legally  drawn.  I  said  I  desire  to  place  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belonged,  and  that  is  upon  the  so-called  in- 
telligent board  of  improvements;  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  say  there  was  many  of  these  illegal  resolutions  vetoed  by  the 
mayor  because  they  are  improperly  drawn.  They  are  presum- 
a!)ly  drawn  by  the  board  of  jjublic  improvements;  they  emanate 
from  there.    Mr.  Holahan  is  president  of  that  board. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

In  a  general  way  I  am  familiar  with  the  provision  of  the  char- 
ter with  reference  to  the  authority  which  is  vested  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  with  relation  to  public  improvements.  The 
commissioner  of  streets  and  highwavs  has  the  right  to  designate 
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what  particular  street,  for  instance,  should  be  paved.  That  is 
provided  for  in  the  charter.  The  charter  also  provides  that  we 
will  not  vote  any  money  unless  we  know  it  is  to  be  honestly 
spent,  in  our  judgment,  and  we  are  held  legally  responsible  for 
every  dollar.  There  are  provisions  in  the  charter  which  would 
give  the  right  absolutely  to  the  municipal  assembly  to  designate 
the  particular  thoroughfares  which  should  be  paved  or  not 
paved.  We  can  confirm  or  reject — adopt  or  reject  any  proposi- 
tion that  comes  from  the  commissioners. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  provision  in  the  charter  which  gives  you  the 
aflfirmative  right  to  designate  particular  streets  which  shall  be 
paved?  A.  That  is  a  question.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  eon- 
tended,  in  a  measure,  we  have  the  power  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  exercise  our  judgment  upon  the  issuance  of  bonds  or 
not;  assuredly  so;  and  in  that  regard  I  claim  the  right,  of  course, 
to  say  whether  streets  in  my  district  slujuld  be  paved  or  not. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Mr.  Leich,  what  are  your  views  on  the  question  of  having 
two  bodies  of  the  municipal  assembly?  A.  I  think  under  exist- 
ing conditions  that  we  are  of  practically  no  utility  whatever  ex- 
cept as  a  scapegoat  for  the  errors  of  departmental  despotism.  I 
think  two  bodies  are  useless.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason 
under  the  charter  for  continuing  our  body.  They  tell  us  that  our 
duties  are  ministerial,  and  yet  we  are  held  responsible  and  legally 
responsible  for  all  our  acts.  I  believe  that  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  under  the  laws  that  exist  to-day  is  to  give  a  large  power 
to  the  presidents  of  the  several  boroughs  and  to  the  local  boards 
that  initiate  proceedings — there  in  a  general  way;  the  matter  of 
reflagging  sidewalks,  fencing  of  lots — and  we  come  in  touch 
directly  with  the  people.  My  views  are  not  that  the  office  of  bor- 
ough president  should  be  abolished,  but  that  their  functions 
should  be  enlarged  in  all  respects.  They  should  be  given  abso- 
lute power  and  jurisdiction  under  ordinary  conditions  for  the 
initiation  of  all  street  improvements  and  everything  in  the  line 
of  improvements  that  applies  to  their  particular  borough.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  borough  presidents  ought  to  be  members 
of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  with  full  power;  and 
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further,  members  of  the  board  of  public  improvement,  and  they 
can  talk  only  of  propositions  which  atfect  their  own  boroughs. 
They  should  have  general  power  on  all  propositions.  I  think  as 
officers  elected  by  the  people  it  would  be  more  fitting  and  more 
in  line  with  the  interests  of  the  people  to  have  these  elective  of- 
ficers members  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  rather 
than  those  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  heads  of  departments 
are  not  responsible  to  the  people  except  indirectly  through  his 
honor  the  mayor.  We  are  responsible  and  the  people  can  meet 
us  directly.  The  power  is  vested  entirely  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments; local  representatives  have  no  power  except  ministerial 
power  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
whatever  but  what  the  representatives  of  the  particular  respec- 
tive boroughs  would  be  directly  under  the  influence  of  their  peo- 
ple, of  the  people  whom  they  represent,  direct  representation,  and 
it  is  the  only  way  we  should  have  representation — not  as  it  ex- 
ists now.  As  it  exists  now,  there  are  three  representatives  in 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  as  appointees  of  the 
mayor.  I  believe  in  representing  the  people  directly — not  in  de- 
partments, the  heads  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  two  heads  that  are  not  elected  w'ho  are  now  members  of 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  are  the  corporation 
counsel  and  the  president  of  the  tax  department.  I  would  most 
assuredly  substitute  the  presidents  of  the  boroughs  in  place  of 
them. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  borough  presidents 
members  of  the  board  of  education.  I  desire  to  increase  their 
functions  in  that  department  as  much  as  possibly  can  be  given 
them,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people 
and  they  are  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
w^ould  get  better  service  under  those  conditions. 
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By  Mr.  IToffnian: 

Q,  Do  you  believe  the  president  of  the  tax  department,  who 
must  report  from  time  to  time  to  raise  the  money  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  government,  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment?  A.  I  believe  he 
should  be  the  creature  and  not  the  controller. 

Examined  bj'  Mr.  Moss: 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  being  an  elective  oflScer. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Uow  long  have  you  been  a  city  officer  connected  with  the 
government  in  Brooklyn?  A.  Two  terms  in  the  old  board  of 
aldermen. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  question  any  thought  as  to  whether 
Jhe  heads  of  departments  ought  to  be  elected  instead  of  ajv 
pointed?  A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  solution  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
however,  as  the  other  suggestion  I  made  that  the  local  boards — 
the  local  boards  to-day — I  will  speak  for  the  borough  of  Brook- 
Ivu — is  a  verv  busv  office;  at  all  our  meetings  thev  are  well  at- 
tended,  crowded,  the  people  are  there  to  look  for  certain  im- 
provements and  everything  of  that  character. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  boroughs  are  widely  separated  geograph- 
ically and  by  conditions  and  sentiments  which  have  grown  up 
in  the  different  boroughs — as  we  are  now  constituted  in  a  city 
we  are  not  homogeneous.  Those  conditions  are  apt  to  continue, 
naturally  so,  because  I  shall  look  after  the  interests  of  my  par- 
ticular borough  as  against  all  others.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
I  mean  destroy  the  consolidation.  I  believe  the  people  would 
be  better  served.  It  is  not  impracticable  to  destroy  it.  What 
we  would  like  to  do  now  would  be  to  sue  for  alimony.  We  have 
not  received  anything  for  Brooklyn.  I  think  Brooklyn  was  the 
bride.     She   did   not   come   willingly.     We    were   seduced;    the 
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l)eoi)le  were  seduced  into  voting  for  iLat  proposition,  expecting 
it  was  simp]}'  an  expression  and  tbey  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity under  a  referendum  to  vote  eventually  on  the  proposition. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  people  in  Manhattan  think  that 
Brooklyn  has  got  all  the  benefits  of  consolidation.  A.  I  don't 
want  the  people  of  Manhattan  to  do  the  thinking  for  Brooklyn. 

Q.  It  has  got  no  increase  of  her  assessed  valuation  and  she 
has  got  a  lower  tax  rate  than  she  has  had  for  years,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  monej'  that  must  be  used  for  improvements  in  Brook- 
lyn must  be  raised  by  the  whole  city  and  the  lion's  share  fur- 
nished by  Manhattan.  That  is  the  way  people  in  Manhattan 
have  been  talking.  ^Yhat  do  you  say  about  it?  A.  I  say  that 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  had  rather  pay  one  and  a  half 
or  two  per  cent,  more  and  have  more  improvements. 

Q.  Isn't  the  reason  for  that  the  fact  that  the  dominant  politi- 
cal organization  in  centered  in  Manhattan  and  has  very  little  con- 
cern in  Brooklyn?  A.  No  question  about  it  in  my  mind  at  all — 
none  whatever.  When  I  get  on  the  floor  there  and  make  inquiries 
in  reference  to  a  proposition  I  am  brutally  told  it  is  none  of  my 
business,  to  vote  for  it  or  against  it.  I  don't  move  over  to  New 
York  and  join  the  Democratic  club  because  I  like  my  associations 
in  Brooklyn  better,  although  socially  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
people  in  the  Democratic  club. 

Q.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  mix  the  social  and  political  together? 
A.  I  have  always  found  it  so;  yes,  sir.  As  I  have  stated,  this 
business  of  initiating  public  improvements  and  particularly  the 
streets,  no  matter  who  draws  the  resolutions  or  where  the  resolu- 
tions come  from,  after  all  it  is  Mr.  Keating  and  Mr.  Keating 
I)resumably  alone  that  picks  out  the  streets  that  are  to  be  paved. 
It  comes  back  to  one  man. 

Q.  And  he  says  you  can  wait  till  hell  freezes  over  before  he 
tells  you  what  streets  he  is  going  to  pick  out?  A.  He  eventually 
will,  through  his  organization,  issue  orders  to  the  leaders  to 
adopt  certain  resolutions. 

Q.  And  tli<^  probability  is  we  will  have  certain  favorite  cor- 
porations doing  the  work?     A.  Certainly,  the  conditions  exist 
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now  in  all  the  departments.     I  am  standing  on  a  position  of  prin- 
ciple, but  I  don't  want  to  go  to  jail  for  it. 

Q.  When  you  stand  against  that  paving  matter?    A.  Yee,  sir; 
believing  that  1  am  best  representing  my  people. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  think  these  mandamus  proceedings  the  most  outrageous  piece 
of  law  ever  perpetrated  upon  an  unsuspecting  public.  I  was  ab- 
vsent  from  the  27th  of  June  until  the  2oth  of  July.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  original  papers  were  issued  on  the  12th  of  July;  I  wacs 
not  in  town  at  the  time.  J  returned  two  or  three  days  before 
the  meeting  and  was  very  much  surprised  then  to  receive  an 
order  to  show  cause  why  we  shouldn't  be  punished  or  man- 
daniused  to  compel  us  forthwith  to  act  upon  a  bond  issue;  to 
l»ass  it;  and  assuming  in  a  general  way  as  a  layman  that  I  had 
a  right  to  be  served  first  with  an  order  to  show  cause  I  voted  for 
the  re^solution  introduced  to  be  advised  by  counsel  as  to  our 
rights  in  the  i)reniises,  supposing  that  that  was  a  proper  course 
to  pursue.  Since  which  time  I  was  served  with  a  writ  to  show 
cause  why  I  should  not  be  adjudged  in  contemj)t;  and  upon  look- 
ing into  the  matter  further  I  di.scovered  these  conditions,  that  a 
mandamus  had  been  ordered,  and  I  so  stated  on  the  floor  of  coun- 
cil at  the  time  that  a  mandamus  had  been  issued  ordering  us  to 
take  action  upon  the  bond  issue  which  was  served  upon  President 
Guggenheimer  of  the  council.  That  was  issued  on  the  12th  day 
of  Julv,  is  mv  recollection,  and  I  will  sav  here  there  were  two 
public  meetings  of  the  council  intervened  between  then  and  the 
mandatory  day  to  take  action — it  had  been  served  upon  him  ajid 
he  had  not  taken  any  of  his  colleagues  into  his  confidence  in  the 
matter,  but  had  knowingly  or  inadvertently  concealed  the  fact, 
and  as  he  explained  to  me  personally  yesterday,  that  there  was 
no  intention — I  would  like  to  say  that  on  his  part — to  conceal 
the  fact  of  service  from  his  colleagues,  but  that  he  had  handed 
the  paper  to  the  corporation  counsel,  and  the  corporation  coun- 
sel, without  giving  us  an  order  to  be  heard,  practically  confessed 
judgment  and  entered  no  defense,  with  the  result  that  we  went 
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up  agaiust  the  conditions  that  surround  us  to-day,  with  a  poe- 
pible  chance  of  being  tined  and  going  to  jail.  Further  I  desire 
to  say  and  it  is  set  forth  in  my  affidavit  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity—! don't  think  his  honor  the  judge  read  the  affidavit,  cer- 
tainly not  in  my  case,  or  otherwise  he  could  never  adjudge  me  in 
contempt.  Bowever,  the  day  of  the  meeting  President  Guggeu- 
heimer  inquired  of  me  whether  or  not  I  was  going  to  vote  for  the 
12,100,000  bond  issue  for  the  hall  of  records.  I  said  certainly  not, 
but  I  would  vote  for  the  resolution  which  was  for  $34,100.  He 
said,  "  I  have  my  counsel  here  preparing  that  resolution,"  and  I 
said,  "  I  will  vote  for  it;"'  that  resolution  was  not  introduced  into 
council;  we  had  no  opportunity  on  that  day  to  vote  for  or  against 
that  particular  proposition. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  adjudged  guilty  of  a  contempt  which  I  never  committed. 

I  stood  ready  to  vote  on  the  proposition  before  the  court.     I  so 

stated  before  the  meeting  to  President  Guggenheimer.    There 

was  no  134,000  proposition  put  before  me,  only  the  §2,100,000. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  ?2,100,000  paving  bond  issue  has  been  before  the  council, 
J  think,  about  five  months.  I  did  not  vote  for  it  at  any  time 
until  yesterday.  I  have  always  voted  against  it.  I  said  no  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  since 
consolidation. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  in  the  statement  you  have  made  that  you  have 
hindered  the  borough  of  BrooklAm  for  five  months  from  being 
benefited?  A.  No.  What  has  the  hall  of  records  got  to  do  wnth 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn? 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  paving  contracts.  That  is  what  I  asked 
about?  A.  1  thought  you  referred  to  the  |2.100,000  issue.  That 
is  a  bond  issue  for  the  hall  of  records,  not  for  the  paving.  The 
^2,000,000  paving  contract  I  have  voted  against  persistently  and 
constantly  ever  since  it  was  introduced.  That  has  been  for 
several  months.     If  that  had  passed  I  don't  think  my  district 
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would  have  been  benefited.  I  don't  think  so  for  this  reason:  I 
was  told  practically  by  the  president  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  Grout,  and  by  the  engineer  of  the  department  of  city  works— 
of  the  streets  and  highways,  that  inasmuch  as  the  past  four 
years,  the  four  years  prior  to  consolidation,  I  had  secured  for  the 
twenty-third  ward  about  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  appropriation 
for  streets  that  we  could  not  expect  anything.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  has  been  benefited  by  consolidation. 
There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  since  consolidation.  That  is  accounted  for  bv  the  fact 
that  no  improvements  have  been  made. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  as  the  result  of  consolidation? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Okie  that  the  borough  presidents  as  now 
created,  with  their  small  powers,  are  of  no  use,  but  that  they 
could  be  made  useful  by  extending  their  powers.  I  believe  they 
should  be.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Okie  in  the  opinion  that  the  city 
should  be  taxed  by  boroughs — that  there  should  be  raised  in  each 
borough  the  moneys  to  be  used  for  local  purposes,  for  improve- 
ments. Those  benefited  thereby  should  pay  the  costs.  I  desire 
to  say,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  think  I  express  actual  knowledge, 
that  my  people  are  satisfied  to  pay  an  increased  rate  of  taxation 
provided  they  get  something  in  the  way  of  improvements.  The 
point  is  we  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  money  that  we  paid, 
which  we  do  not  now. 
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AFTERXOOX  SESSION— 2  P.  M. 

DAVID  S.  STEWART,  called  as  a  wituess,  being  duly  sworn 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  teetified  as  follows: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen.     I  have  voted  for  the 
bond  resolutions  for  the  Kings  County  Water  Works.     I  have 
voted  for  that  from  the  start.     I  have  taken  no  part  and  have 
Lad  no  sympathy  with  the  opposition  to  the  issuing  of  these 
bonds.     About  the  bonds  for  the  hall  of  records,  I  voted  for  that 
vesterdav.    I  did  not  vote  for  that  before.    I  voted  for  that  y ester- 
day  under  protest.     I  have  an  opposition  to  the  bond  issue  in 
my  own  judgment.    That  is  why  I  haven't  voted  for  that  before. 
The  court  order  which  was  obtained  on  the  default  made  by  the 
corporation  counsel  required  me  to  vote  for  an  issue  of  §34,000. 
There  was  no  such  proposition  before  our  board.     No  such  propo- 
sition had  come  to  me  from  any  one.     Our  board  has  no  right 
to  originate  such  a  matter,  and  so  the  order  that  the  court  made 
could  not  be  physically  fulfilled.    The  only  resolution  that  was 
before  our  board  was  a  resolution  for  two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  did  not  come  in  its  proper  shape; 
that  came  on  an  order  from  the  court,  and  the  only  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  vote  for  the  two  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  that  the  mayor  asked  us  to  vote  for.     I  voted  for  the 
two  million  yesterday.     In  so  doing  we  have  not  strictly  com- 
plied with  the  order  of  the  court.     I  have  done  that  which  did 
not  meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  my  judgment,  because  I  felt 
compelled  by  the  order  of  the  court,  and  did  not  care  to  be  sent 
to  jail. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
I  represent  the  fourth  assembly  district  of  Brooklyn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 
I  have  several  objections  to  the  bond  issue  for  the  hall  of 
records.     One  was  that  I  thought  there  was  fraud  in  regard  to 
it,  and  another  reason  was  that  there  was  .f2,100,000  asked  and 
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no  specifications,  nothing  stating  what  it  was  for,  only  asking 
$2,100,000  for  the  hall  of  records,  and  before  I  voted  I  wanted 
to  know  what  the  money  was  to  be  expended  for;  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  going  around  in  regard  to  it;  that  the  contract 
was  not  awarded  legally;  that  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Carr 
had  had  a  contract,  and  the  contract  was  held  up  until  a  certain 
compromise  was  made  with  Mr.  Price  that  he  should  be  turned 
out,  and  another  gentleman  substituted  in  his  place,  and  I 
wanted  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  matter.  I  knew 
the  matter  of  the  ball  of  records  had  been  hung  uji  in  the  de- 
I»artments  for  some  sixteen  months,  and  that  there  was  dispute 
about  the  legality  of  the  contract;  there  were  persons  disputing 
as  to  their  rights;  something  wrong  about  it.  I  did  not  think 
it  possible  that  we  were  required  as  a  board  of  aldermen,  as  a 
deliberative  'legislative  body,  to  act  in  a  mere  ministerial 
capacity.  I  was  a  representative  of  the  people.  I  thought  if  a 
matter  was  worthy  of  being  up  before  us  for  being  voted  on,  it 
was  worthy  of  our  consideration.  If  it  be  that  the  law  is  such 
that  we  are  simply  ministerial  oHioers.  clerks  who  are  to  write 
down  what  someone  else  tells  us,  I  do  not  wif>h  to  be  a  member 
of  such  a  board.  My  judgment  on  that  is  if  that  is  the  law.  that 
it  is  not  a  proper  law;  that  any  such  ministerial  function  as  that 
should  be  reposed  in  a  legislative  deliberative  representative 
body.  The  idea  of  departments,  or  the  courts,  coercing  a  legis- 
lative body  is  very  far  from  my  mind  as  to  justice  and  right.  I 
meant  no  contempt  of  court  at  any  time.  I  did  not  suppose  that 
T  was  violating  any  order  of  the  court.     I  had  no  notice  of  any 

iI>plication  to  get  an  order  against  me.  The  order  was  got  in 
my  absence.  It  was  never  before  us.  It  was  never  brought 
before  us.  I  never  had  any  opportunity  to  state  to  the  court 
what  my  objections  to  that  bond  issue  were.  It  might  be  that 
upon  a  fair  statement  of  the  matter  I  would  come  to  the  conclu- 

ion  that  there  was  no  fraud,  that  the  contracts  were  all  right,  if 
there  had  been  a  thorough  investigation,  and  that  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  for  it  if  I  could  vote  intelligently.  I  don't  know  much 
of  it.    I  simply  say,  that  as  a  legislator  I  wanted  to  know  what  I 
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was  doiiiii.  I  felt,  before  I  went  to  my  constituents  and  pointed 
to  my  vote  on  that  particular  bond  issue,  with  the  chances  that 
they  would  ask  me  about  it,  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  them  what 
I  had  done  and  how  I  came  to  my  conclusion  that  it  was  all  right. 
I  thought  that  if  the  board  of  aldermen  was  a  mere  machine  to 
sign  bond  issues  at  the  order  of  somebody  else,  the  law  ought 
to  be  changed.  Wo  ought  to  have  some  power  in  the  matter.  If 
it  is  to  be  a  mere  machine,  you  may  as  well  pay  a  clerk  §1,500 
to  do  the  business.  If  the  board  of  aldermen  are  to  be  a  mere 
machine  to  register  the  will  of  the  corporation  counsel  and  other 
officers,  at  an  expense  in  salaries  of  a  great  many  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  all  the  other  expenses,  I  would  recommend  that  a  clerk 
be  employed  and  given  these  powers.  Abolish  the  whole  thing 
and  be  done  with  it.  I  believe  that  it  is  important^  the  way  our 
city  government  is  arranged  now,  to  have  a  representative  body 
pass  upon  financial  appropriations.  I  think  it  is  necessary,  as  a 
safeguard  for  honesty  and  safety. 

Q.  Mr.  Leich  said,  ais  I  understood  it,  speaking  of  the  paving 
contracts,  that  the  selection  of  the  streets  to  be  paved  would  fall 
entirely  to  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Keating.     A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  He  said  every  effort  that  had  been  made  by  members  of 
common  council  to  find  out  what  street  and  what  squares  were 
intended  to  be  paved,  every  effort  was  fruitless  he  said— does 
that  agree  with  your  experience?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  that  he  was  rudely  repulsed  when  he  endeavored  to  find 
out.  Did  you  understand  that?  A.  That  is  right.  I  should  not 
think  of  its  being  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs,  with  the  political 
matters  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  to  have  the  expenditure 
and  the  locations  for  the  expenditure  of  |2,000,000  for  street 
paving  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  commissioner,  and  especially 
when  he  is  himself  the  leader  of  one  of  the  districts. 

Q.  Not  only  an  officeholder,  but  a  politician  of  prominence  in 

the  organization  which  controls.    A.  He  has  to  do  what  he  is  told. 

Q.  And  has  that  fact  been  present  in  your  mind  when  you  have 

been  unwilling  to  vote  for  the  paving  bond  issue?    A.  I  voted 

for  that  because  the  mayor  asked  me  to  do  so.     I  went  to  see 
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the  mayor  mvself,  and  the  mayor  promised  me  that  Brooklyn 
should  have  a  pro  rata  share  of  that  amount  if  we  would  vote  for 
it.  and  upon  the  promise  of  the  mayor  we  voted  for  it.  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  Brooklyn  would  get  a  share,  so  a  deputation  of 
Brooklyn  aldermen  went  to  the  mayor  and  he  promised  us  that 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  would  have  a  pro  rata  share  of  that  two 
niillion.  Then  I  voted  for  it.  The  commissioner  was  not  present 
at  that  meeting.  That  meeting  was  had  the  day  we  passed  the 
bond  issue  for  the  street  improvement,  the  very  day,  I  think  it 
was  the  month  of  April  or  March.  I  think  Alderman  Lang  of 
ISrooklyn.  Alderman  Bridges  of  Brooklyn,  I  don't  think  Murphy 
was  with  us,  but  there  was  a  party  of  five  selected  of  the  members 
f  the  board  from  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  we  waited  on  his 
honor  the  mayor. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  mayor  in  his  official  capacity 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  streets?  A.  We 
trusted  in  him,  because  we  thought  he  had  the  power  to  grant  us 
the  rights  we  asked  for.  I  had  an  idea  that  whatever  the  mayor 
said  he  would  do,  he  would  do.  I  know  that  the  commissioner 
cannot  now  bo  removed  unless  he  is  removed  on  charges,  and 
those  charges  are  .subject  to  review  by  the  court.  And  I  know 
that  law  gives  to  the  commissioner  the  individual  power,  and 
gives  the  mayor  no  power  at  all  in  the  matter  of  street  paving. 
We  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  such  promise  from  Mr.  Keating, 
and  we  can't.  We  got  these  assurances  from  the  mayor,  and  he 
asked  us  to  vote  for  it.  \\'«^  thought  when  he  would  ask  us  to 
vote  for  it  and  would  make  a  promi,se  for  our  vote  that  he  would 
keep  his  pledge,  that  he  would  find  a  way  to  do  it.  If  he  didn't 
find  a  way  to  do  it,  his  pledge  would  be  broken.  Whether  he  had 
authority  or  not,  I  relied  on  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  other  borough  called  on  the  mayor.  I  know  we 
did;  that's  all.  In  that  matter  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  stood  by 
itself,  acted  for  itself;  had  separate  interests. 

Q.  It  guarded  its  own  interests  and  looked  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  powers  as  more  or  less  hostile,  so  far  as 
that  matter  was  concerned?    A.  No;  the  other  boroughs  were 
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perfectly  satisfied;  we  had  been  treated  so  sliabbily  in  the  past 
we  thought  we  ought  to  have  some.  The  administration  has 
treated  Bioolclyn  shabbily  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements. 
We  have  been  able  to  get  nothing  at  all.  We  ought  to  have  a 
great  deal  lower  rate  of  taxes  from  the  improvements  we  have 
for  it.  Under  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  it  wouldn't  have  been  one- 
fifth  as  much. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  get  them  to  appoint  an  annex  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Club  in  Brooklyn?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  you  will  have  an  annex  to  the  Democratic  Club,  you  wi  1 
get  those  things?  A.  I  am  a  Republican;  you  must  ask  Wil- 
loughby  street  about  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?    A.  That  is  what  we  call  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "it''?  A.  Where  the  Democratic 
party  meet. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  On  what  street  do  the  Republican  leaders  meet?  A.  They 
haven't  got  any. 

Q.  Don't  they  meet  anywhere?  A.  No;  we  meet  in  our  own 
district;  we  have  no  boss  over  us;  I  am  the  boss  of  my  district. 

Q.  Who  is  the  boss  of  the  city?     A.  There  is  no  boss. 

Q.  Who  is  the  leader?  A.  Mr.  Attelbury  is  the  chairman  of 
the  campaign  committee  and  Mr.  Dady  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Never  had  a  boss  in  the  Republican  party?  A.  Not  as  1 
know  of;  not  in  my  recollection. 

Bj-  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Have  you  in  the  Republican  party  in  the  city  of  New  York 
any  man  who  has  stood  up  and  confessed  that  he  had  more  power 
than  any  other  man  that  he  could  think  of  in  the  city,  and  that 
he  was  working  for  his  pocket  all  the  time?  A.  No,  sir;  if  we 
had  such  a  man  he  wouldn't  last  very  long.  The  presidents  of 
the  boroughs  should  either  have  more  power  or  else  they  should 
be  legislated  out  of  office;  they  are  no  use  now.     If  they  were 
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given  more  power  and  the  boroughs  were  given  more  individual- 
ity, that  would  be  an  improvement  on  present  conditions;  but 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  wiping  out  the  whole  thing;  ei-ther  be  a 
city  or  else  wipe  out  the  consolidation.  If  we  stand  as  we  are^ 
without  wiping  out  the  boroughs,  and  without  abolishing  con- 
solidation, I  would  be  in  favor  of  this:  I  should  say  we  should 
have  local  self-government  in  the  city;  that  we  should  have  a 
board  of  aldermen,  a  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New 
York  as  we  did  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn;  that  is,  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  people;  because  if  the  assembly  districts  each 
send  an  alderman  it  gives  the  people  a  chance  to  elect  their  own 
representatives;  let  them  do  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old  city 
of  Brooklyn;  everything  goes  to  the  board  of  aldermen  except 
the  confirmation  of  ofticers,  the  confirmation  of  the  tax  budget 
and  everything,  and  let  it  be  a  city,  or  else  let  us  be  boroughs; 
let  taxes  be  raised  by  boroughs  and  let  each  borough  support 
itself.  I  mean  to  say  we  are  not  at  present  boroughe,  and  we 
are  paying  useless  officers  large  salaries  for  nothing.  I  have 
been  a  public  man  since  1870.  I  have  been  an  alderman  since 
1870,  off  and  on.  I  was  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  be- 
fore consolidation.  I  am  not  speaking  from  any  partisan  con- 
sideration. I  believe  when  a  person  is  elected  to  ottice  he  is 
elected  to  represent  the  people,  except  where  party  issues  may 
come  in  the  board;  but  on  the  business  of  the  city  he  should 
leave  politics  outside  and  be  for  the  interests  of  the  city.  I 
think  the  municipal  assembly  and  board  of  aldermen  should  be 
kept  asi  a  check.  If  the  work  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  men,  they  can  do  as  they  like,  and  as  they  are 
doing  to-day.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  fraud,  in  my  opinion. 
I  only  think  so.  A  mandamus  compels  the  board  to  do  a  thing 
they  do  not  want  to  do.  If  you  put  that  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  what  can  they  do?  I  have  voted  for  these  things,  but  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  fraud  or  corruption  in  the 
opposition  that  has  been  made  to  them;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  I  say?    A.  In  my  own  belief,  yes;  but  I 
could  not  say  so.    I  think  so. 
141 
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Q.  Is  there  any  fraud  or  corruption  in  the  board  of  aldermen 
or  council   in   refusing  to  vote?        A.  Oh.  not  a  bit;    no,   sir. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  fraud  in  the  board  of  aldermen  at 
all.     If  there  was  such  a  thing  i)olitically,  it  would  be  for  my 
interest  to  charge  it;  certainly  it  would.     But  as  a  Kopublican 
I  say  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it.    In  my  experience  of  pub- 
lic life,  if  these  gentlemen    that  were    declining    to  vote  were 
doing  so  for  a  price,  they  would  not  stand  long  in  public.     They 
would  fall  very  quickly  and  would  be  running  to  cover.     The 
fact  that  they  stand  out  so  persistently  and  risk  imprisonment 
is  a  proof  there  is  a  matter  of  principle  somewhere.     And  that 
matter  of  principle  is  the  right  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.    They  have  their  rights  because  they  represent  the  city. 
The  holding  up  of  the  different  bond  issues  is  that  the  members 
of  the  council  and  board  of  aldermen  want  to  know  where  the 
money  is  going.    That  is  what  I  want.    The  corporation  counsel 
and  the  commissioners  have  wilfully  and  persistently   refused 
to  tell  us.    The  resolution  goes  into  the  board  of  aldermen  ask- 
ing us  to  lay  water  mains  so  and  so.     No  price  put  upon  it. 
We  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  thousand  dollars  or  a  million 
dollars.     I  have  repeatedly  voted  against  the  resolutions  because 
I  wanted  to  know  what  the  expense  was  for.     Wo  have  in  this 
charter    a    very    powerful    centralized    government.       Immeu.se 
powers  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  that  are  not 
elected,  but  are  entirely  the  creatures  of  the  mayor,  and  who, 
after  six  months,  pass    out   of  ^his    control    and  are  then  only 
amenable  to  their  political  organization.     As  these  officials  are 
nearly  all  of  them  district  leaders  or  prominent  members  of  t^e 
party,  being  ind('i»endent  of  interference  by  the  mayor,  they  are 
controlled  naturally  by  Tammany  Hall.     They  have  got  to  do  as 
they  are  told  to  do,  and  they  have  to  do  for  the  members  of 
it  and  leaders  of  it. 

Q.  There  is  this  powerful  centralized  governm(!iit  with  the 
power  to  initiate  re.solutions,  the  power  to  determine  what  shall 
be  done,  how  much  it  shall  cost,  and  actually  refusing  to  give 
to  the  lawmakers,  to  the  legislative  body,  the  natural  and  neces- 
sarv  information?     A.  That  is  right. 
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Q.  There  is  the  centralized  government,  which  uur  charter 
framere  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  create  in  order  to  g(?t  ex- 
pedition of  business  in  so  large  a  city  with  so  many  boroughs. 
Now,  in  order  to  provide  a  check  upon  the  improvident,  corrupt 
or  oppressive  exercise  of  that  tremendous  power,  they  devised 
a  municipal  assembly;  and  in  order  to  get  it  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  give  it  a  tremendous 
jiower  of  veto  on  appropriations,  they  made  it  of  two  houses? 
A.  Two  houses.     That  is  right. 

Q.  And  they  made  it  necessary  to  get  a  three-fourths  vote?    A. 
That  is  right, 
Q.  A  concurrent  three-fourths  vote?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  This  municipal  assembly,  consisting  of  two  bodies,  is  more 
difficult  to  handle  than  if  it  was  one  body?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  members  of  it  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  go 
to  the  city  hall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Their  salaries  are  very  small?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  demands  upon  their  time  are  very  great?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  there  is  an  important  burden  resting  upon  these  men, 
when  they  attempt  to  perform  their  duties — an  important  physi 
cal  burden?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  come  to  consider  the  divergent  interests 
of  the  boroughs,  there  is  another  difficulty  in  their  actions;  and  if 
you  come  to  add  to  that  the  right  of  the  corporation  counsel  and' 
of  the  departments  that  initiate  these  demands  for  money,  and 
of  the  court  to  sit  right  down  upon  those  two  chambers  and  com- 
mand them  to  vote  aye  on  a  proposition  they  know  nothing  about, 
you  have  got  no  popular  government;  you  have  nothing  but  the 
Mile  of  an  oligarchy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  handful  of  men  in  a  social  club,  alongside  of  and 
socially  connected  with  all  the  city  officers,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  that  oligarchy  being  unelectedand  therefore  not  responsi- 
ble to  the  people,  dictating  and  directing  the  actions  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  with  absolutely  no  practical  control  or  check 
upon  them  in  the  interests  of  the  people;  and,  more  than  that, 
they  have  four-year  terms.     They  do  not  have  to  appeal  to  the 
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people?     A.  That  is  ^vhat  I  am  opposed  to.     Two  years  is  long 

euonyh  for  anybody. 

il  Do  you  not  think,  with  the  tremendous  centralized  i)ower3 
that  there  are  in  this  government,  and  the  lack  of  an  effective 
check  by  the  people,  that  any  partisan  organization  that  had 
entire  cimtrol  of  the  government,  without  violating  the  criminal 
laws  at  all.  but  by  methods  of  favoritism  such  as  we  have  shown 
here,  may  devote  that  four  years  to  becoming  rich,  and  to  look- 
ing after  their  own  pockets,  and  so  be  entirely  careless  of  reelec- 
licm?  They  do  not  need  to  be  reelected,  they  can  go  out  of  busi- 
ness at  the  end  of  four  years?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  X(.w,  you  have  this  tremendously  centralized  government, 
having  the  power  to  initiate  all  financial  measures,  having  the 
power  to  determine  in  these  different  bureaus  just  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  money,  practically  unchecked  by  any  municipal 
assembly,  the  municipal  assembly  being  apparently  under  the 
command  to  vote  yes  or  no  upon  financial  matters,  and  this  cen- 
tralized government  having  four  years  to  last  before  it  is  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  again.     Now,  this  is  not  the  place  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  term,  I  suppose;  but  the 
question  is  on  the  relation  of  the  municipal  assembly  to  such  a 
situation.     We  have  this  long  term;  we  have  this  powerful  cen- 
tralized government;  we  have  in  the  instance  of  the  streets  one 
commissioner  alone  determining  the  location  of  the  streets  where 
this  two  millions  of  dollars  is  to  be  expended.     Is  it  not  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  popular  body  should  really  repre- 
sent the  people,  to  be  put  together  under  such  conditions  that 
they  can  easily  come  together;  should  have  remuneration  enough 
so  that  they  will  not  be  paupers  in  doing  the  public  business, 
that  the  majority  necessary  should  not  be  too  high,  and  that  it 
should  have  financial  rights  and  powers?     A.  Yes,  sir.     I  believe 
we  could  get  along  with  the  board  of  aldermen.     I  don't  think 
the  two  houses  was  necessary.     The  board  of  aldermen  is  suffi- 
cient, because  one  member  of  the  board  comes  from  each  assem- 
bly district.     I  would  not  say  a  majority  vote  on  financial  mat- 
ters; two-thirds  vote;  because  the  majority  may  get  stronger. 
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For  instance,  in  the  board  of  aldermen  there  are  sixty  members 
and  only  thirteen  out  of  the  sixty  is  opposition.     It  should  be 
the  two-thirds  rule,  so  that  it  requires  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  to  pass  any  financial  matters.     In  my  long 
experience  as  a  public  man  and  as  a  local  legislator,  I  have  not 
known  of  a  more  important  crieis  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  people  are  concerned  in  the 
devising  of  improvements  and  the  expenditure  of  moneys,  than 
there  is  at  the  present  time.     I  feel  that  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  am  standing  for  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
against  a  centralized  power,  controlled  by  an  oligarchy.     That  is 
what  I  believe.     I  believe  I  am  doing  that  to-day.     That  is  the 
reason  I  am  taking  the  position  I  am.     We  are  not  having  popular 
government  in  New  York  city  to-day.     The  people  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it;  nothing  at  all.     And  as  they  have  nothing  to 
say  about  it  until   1901,  the  politicians  do  not  care  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  the  poolrooms  are  open?  A. 
This  is  New  York  city. 

Q.  You  have  some  poolrooms  in  Brooklyn?  A.  There  are  very 
few.     I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  likely  to  have  more  in  Brooklyn? 
A.  We  should  like  to  have  more. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  have  more  poolrooms?    A.  More  power. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  more  poolrooms?  A.  We  don't  want  any 
in  ore. 

Q.  B^w  long  have  you  had  those  you  have  got?  A.  I  don't 
know.     I  never  was  in  a  poolroom  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  a  poolroom  in  Brooklyn  until  within  the 
last  couple  of  years,  did  you?  A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any 
now.     I  have  heard  of  poolrooms  being  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  heard  it?  A.  I  have  heard  it  off  and  on 
for  the  last  two  years.     That  is,  within  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  heard  of  brothels  in  Brooklyn?  A.  I 
don't  think  there  is  one  in  Brooklyn  to-day. 
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Mr.  Moss — I  can  show  tbem  to  you. 

The  Witnesfi — ^I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moss— I  do  not  want  to,  because  it  would  not  be  a  fair 
thing  for  you. 

The  Witness— I  have  heard  of  Raines  Law  hotels,  but  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  I  think  that  if  there  was  ever  au  up- 
right city  or  borough,  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  is  one.  There 
are  as  few  poolrooms  and  as  few  brothels  as  anywhere. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  corrupted,  would  it  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  has  always  been  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 
I  say  that  I  have  heard  it  charged  upon  a  number  of  occasions 
that  the  hall  of  records  contracts  were  tainted  with  fraud  and 
corruption.     That  is  correct.     I  have  heard  that  charged  on  sev- 
eral occasions;  common  talk  around.     It  has  been  known  since 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pierce;  since  the  contract,  1 
think,  was— since  Mr.  Pierce  commenced  this  work.       That  i3 
where  he  is  digging  out  the  cellar  now— the  hall  of  records.     I 
stated  here  that  the  bond  issue  for  paving  did  not  give  the  privi- 
lege to  the  members  of  the  council  and  the  municipal  assembly 
of  selecting  the  streets  where  the  paving  was  to  be  done.    That 
is  one  of  the  powers  that  I  believe  the  municipal  assembly  should 
have.     It  is  upon  that  question  that  the  municipal  assembly,  1 
believe,  have  acted  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have.    By  the 
passing  of  the  resolution  permitting  the  issuing  of  these  bonds 
for  paving,  that  carries  nothing  more  with  it  than  the  issuing  of 
the  bonds.     It  appropriates  seven  hundred  and  odd  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  and  a  million  and  some  odd 
thousand  dollars  to  New  York,  but  it  does  not  state  what  streets 
or  what  portions  of  the  city  will  have  it.     The  proposition  thai 
the  municipal  assembly  was  to  vote  upon  was  the  issuance  of 
bonds  for  paviug  in  the  boroughs  constituting  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Q.  And  the  bond  issue  for  the  hall  of  records  was  an  issue 
for  bouds  for  a  contract  which  had  already  been  carried  out? 
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A.  It  does  not  say.  It  merely  said  two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  hall  of  records.  That  is  all  it  said.  I 
do  not  know  when  the  contract  for  the  building  of  thi.  hall  of 
records  was  made. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  was  made  in  December,  1S97,  right 
prior  to  the  last  administration  going  out  of  oflSce?  A.  I  don*t 
think  it  was. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  not?  A.  Xo;  and  I  will 
give  you  my  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Hoti'man— No,  I  have  not  asked  for  them. 

The  Chairman— I  would  like  to  have  your  reasons. 

The  Witness— I  have  got  my  reasons,  but  I  have  not  got  evi 
dence  to  that  effect.  Mr.  P.  J.  Carlin  was  the  contractor  for  the 
hall  of  records.  He  had  an  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Pierce  that 
he  should  do  the  mason  work  to  that  building  when  the  contract 
was  given.  This  agreement  was  made  between  him  and  >ri-. 
Carlin. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

That  was  made  when  the  contract  was  put  in  originally.  This 
was  the  reason  that  I  have  opposed  the  hall  of  records.  This 
man  was  held  off  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  Mind  you,  they 
pretended  to  say  that  this  contract  was  given  under  Mayor 
Strong,  yet  this  administration  has  been  a  year  or  eighteen 
months,  and  the  bond  issue  has  just  been  made  for  the  hall  of 
records.  I  claim  another  thing:  That  no  contractor  has  a  right 
to  commence  work  until  the  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
and  ready  to  be  paid.  The  comptroller  has  no  right  to  allow  any 
contractor  to  go  on  and  commence  the  work,  in  my  opinion,  until 
the  money  is  in  the  treasury  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hoffman— You  want  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  saying 
that  the  contract  for  the  building  of  this  hall  of  records  was  not 
given  out  during  the  last  administration? 

The  Witness— It  could  not  have  been,  when  the  work  is  being 
commenced  now. 
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Q.  You  want  it  understood  that  the  contract  was  not  given) 
out  during  the  last  administration?    A.  I  don't  know.     I  don't 

think  so. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  swear  one  way  or  the  other?  A.  I 
am  not;  no,  sir;  because  I  am  not  in  the  comptroller's  office  and 
I  don't  know  Mr.  Martin. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  by  virtue  of  section  12  of  the  Greater  Kew 
York  charter,  no  paving  can  be  ordered  done,  particularly  upon 
any  street  throughout  the  city  of  New  York,  except  by  ordinance 
of  the  municipal  assembly  of  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  It  can 
be  done  if   necessary  by  the  commissioner   himself.      He   tan 

authorize  any  street 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  provision  of  law  which  authorizes  the 
commissioner  or  any  commissioner  to  set  apart  streets  where 
paving  shall  or  shall  not  be  done?    A.  I  dou't  know  of  any,  no. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  every  improvement  that  has  been  made, 
no  matter  of  what  kind  or  description,  has  been  passed  upon  by 
ordinance  which  has  been  introduced  and  pas.*ed  in  the  municipal 
assembly?    A.  I  don't  know  any  su,ch  thing. 

Q.  Haven't  you  voted  for  any  ordinance  since  you  have  beeiD 
an  alderman,  under  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  for  any  im- 
provements? A.  Certainly.  But  merely  ministerially.  I  claim 
we  have  no  right  to  do  that.  We  have  no  right  to  authorize  any 
street  to  be  done.    I  admit  we  have  passed  ordinances.    I  know 

the  charter 

Q.  You  do  concede  that  the  final  authority  to  locate  the  streets, 
or  for  the  nonlocation  of  streets,  in  the  judgment  of  the  municipal 
assembly,  can  be  passed  upon  by  that  body?  A.  Can  you  show 
me  any  authority  where  the  municipal  assembly  is  authorized  to 
do  that? 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  You  have  maintained  here  that 
the  commissioner  has  the  right  to  autocratically  say  that  he  shall 
pave  one  street  in  the  city  as  against  another  in  another  part  of 
the  city.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  know  it  to  be  the  law  of 
the  charter  of  Greater  New  York,  that  no  ordinance  can  be  passed 
fixing  any  street  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  paved  or  not 
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paved,  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  or  a  certain  number 
of  the  municipal  assembly?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  virtually  the  final  arbitrator  as  to  whether 
paving  is  to  be  done?  A.  But  that  does  not  compel  the  commis- 
eioner  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  a  mere  veto  powder,  he  means  to  say. 

Q.  Would  it  not  give  you  the  right,  as  members  of  the  municipal 
assembly,  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any  particular  street,  unless  you 
had  been  satisfied  that  those  streets  required  paving?  A.  I  don't 
think  so,  no. 

Q.  You  think  you  would  be  compelled  to  vote  for  any  improve- 
ments that  he  should  suggest?  A.  I  think  he  has  the  power  to 
improve  any  street  that  he  sees  fit,  provided  we  go  to  work  and 
give  him  the  authority.  This  is  the  point  I  raise.  If  I  should 
liave  streets  in  my  ward  to  pass  and  another  gentleman  in  his 
district  should  have  streets,  that  that  district  would  be  taken 
<'are  of  before  mine.    He  has  that  power. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  it  to  be  a  part  of  your  duty  under 
the  charter  of  the  Greater  New  York  to  pass  upon  by  ordinance 
either  yes  or  no,  the  improvement  of  any  location?  A.  But  is 
there  anything  in  the  charter  that  compels  the  commissioner  to 
do  that  work? 

Q.  I  will  read  to  you  section  12  of  the  charter:  Do  you  know 
anything  about  section  12  of  the  charter  of  the  Greater  New 
York?    A.  I  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman — What  you  mean  is  that  the  council  has  no 
initiatory  power,  to  initiate.  It  has  got  to  come  from  the  depart- 
ment? 

The  Witness — It  comes  from  the  department. 

Q.  On  the  same  theory  that  they  ought  to  have  the  initiatory 
power,  you  maintain,  on  that  same  idea,  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  should  suggest  to  the  Governor  what  he 
should  recommend  in  his  message?    A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  same  principle?  A.  No.  One  is  the  Governor 
-and  the  other  is  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  Hoffman — I  will  read  section  30  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter:  "  §  30.  No  ordinance  or  resolution  providing  for  or  con- 
templating the  alienation  or  disposition  of  any  property  of  the 
city,  the  granting  of  a  franchise,  terminating  the  lease  of  any 
property  or  franchise  belonging  to  the  city,  or  the  making  of  any 
specific  improvement,  or  the  appropriation  or  expenditure  of 
public  moneys,  or  authorizing  the  incurring  of  any  exjiense,  or 
the  taking  or  as'sessiug  of  property  in  the  city,  shall  i)ass  the 
council  or  board  of  aldermen  at  the  same  se.r>siuu  at  which  it  is 
first  offered,  unless  bv  unanimous  consent ;  and  the  same  shall 
not  be  finally  passed  or  adopted  by  the  municipal  assembly  until 
at  least  five  days  after  such  abstract  of  its  provi^sions  shall  have 
been  published,  as  provided  in  section  twenty-nine.  No  such 
ordinance  or  resolution  shall  be  approved  by  the  mayor  until 
three  days  after  such  abstract  shall  have  been  so  published  af>er 
its  passage;  but  if  an  abstract  of  any  resolution  or  ordinance 
■.shall  have  been  once  published  after  its  introduction,  it  shall  not 
thereafter  be  necessary  to  publish  the  same  again,  but  only  to 
refer  to  the  date  and  page  of  the  former  in  the  City  Record,  and 
to  state  the  amendments,  if  any,  made  thereto.  In  all  cases  th  ' 
ayes  and  noes  upon  the  final  passage  of  such  resolution  or  oidi- 
nance  shall  be  taken,  recorded  and  published."  (L.  18S2,  ch.  410, 
sec.  80.    See  notes  under  isec.  29,  ante,  and  sec.  39,  post.) 

The  Witness — What  does  that  amount  to? 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  this  provision  of  the  charter  of 
Greater  New  York  it  does  not  vest  in  the  municipal  assembly  Ih  ' 
right  to  pass  upon  any  improvements  for  paving  or  any  improve- 
ments of  whatsoever  kind  or  description,  finally  and  by  them 
alone?  A,  I  want  to  see  whether  that  portion  of  the  charter  was 
violated  in  the  board  of  aldi^rmen. 

(2.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  members  of 
the  council  refused  to  vote  for  the  bund  issue,  because  the  com- 
missioners claimed  they  had  the  arbitrary  power  to  say  Avhat 
streets  should  be  paved  and  what  should  not?    A.  So  they  have. 

Q.  You  isay  that  in  spite  of  that  section?  A.  I  say  so  still.  If 
we   should   i)ass  a   dozen   resolutions   to-day   to   repave   certain 
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streets  in  Brooklyn,  he  could  take  such  streets  as  he  saw  fit  out 
of  that  resolution.  I  want  to  state  about  that  resolution  you 
have  read;  yesterday  the  board,  under  authority  of  the  court,  was 
made  to  pas®  that  resolution,  in  violation  of  its  charter. 

Mr.  Hoffman — No;  I  think  you  are  in  error. 
The  Witness — Xo;  I  am  not  in  error. 

Q.  Was  there  any  resolution  in  connection  with  any  of  these 
bond  issues  which  required  any  work  to  be  done  at  any  particular 
place  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  any  specific  sum  appropriated? 
A.  Bonds  issued;  yes,  sir.    Wasn't  that  specific  work? 

Q.  Were  you  asked  by  the  terms  of  the  court's  orders  to  vote 
for  the  hall  of  records?  A.  We  were  authorized  to  vote  to  appro- 
priate the  money  for  the  hall  of  records,  and  there  was  only  one 
question  before  us,  and  that  was  the  two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  do  not  seem  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  issuance 
of  bonds  for  contracts  which  have  already  been  made,  for  an 
indebtedness  which  had  been  already  incurred.  Tliat  is  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  at  issue.  The  bonds  have  been  issued  for  aa 
indebtedness  which  has  nireadv  been  incurred  on  contract  here- 
tofore  made.  The  statement  that  you  have  made  is  that  you  have 
no  right  to  say  by  your  vote,  or  to  vote  in  the  municipal  assembly 
what  streets  shall  be  paved,  but  you  have  asserted  here  upon  the 
witness  to-day  that  the  absolute  power  rests  with  the  commis- 
sioners?   A.  So  it  does. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  should  like  to  have  you  show  me  some  warrant 
for  that. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  shown,  anyhow,  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
If  he  did  not  have  it,  it  is  all  the  worse. 

The  Witness — I  want  to  say,  in  my  district  I  have  five  streets  to 
be  repaved.  That  passes  the  municipal  assembly  and  is  signed 
by  the  mayor.  My  colleague  next  door  has  six  streets  in  his 
ward.  He  is  in  favor  with  the  commissioner  and  he  can  go  there 
and  get  his  streets  done,  while  mine  lie  idle.  I  can't  pave  my 
streets.    I  can't  compel  him  to  go  in  that  ward  after  it  is  passed. 
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Q.  You  have  the  right  to  vote  against  the  ordinance.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  the  commissioner  having  the  right  to  sug- 
gest to  the  municipal  assembly  by  ordinance  or  resolution, 
should  say  that  Centre  street  should  be  repaved  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  and  you  believe  in  your  judgment  that  Centre 
street  should  not  be  paved.  A.  That  is  right.  Then  I  would  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman— You  would  have  that  right? 
The  Witness — I  would  have  that  right. 

Q.  If  there  were  a  majority  of  the  municipal  assembly  or  the 
board  of  aldermen  that  would  vote  the  same  way  as  you  thought 
in  regard  to  the  paving  of  Centre  street,  it  could  not  be  paved, 
could  it?    A.  It  could  not  be  paved. 

Q.  So  that  the  final  arbiters  as  to  what  streets  shall  or  shall 
not  be  paved  are  the  municipal  assembly?  A.  We  cannot  have 
him  do  it  until  he  sees  fit  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  you  cannot  force  him  to  pave  particular  streets  you  can 
at  least  prevent  him  from  paving  streets  that  he  might  suggest? 
A.  At  the  time  that  vote  comes  up,  when  that  resolution  is  passed, 
we  have  no  further  power. 

Q.  You  mean  if  there  is  a  sufficient  vote  to  pass  any  particular 
ordinance,  after  it  is  passed,  you  have  no  claim?    A.  No  claim. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  would  go  back  to  the  constituents  and  say,  "  Yes,  gen- 
tlemen, I  know  the  street  is  unpaved  and  I  know  it  is  full  of 
holes,  and  that  your  horses  stumble  and  break  their  legs;  but  I 
could  not  get  the  thing  through.  I  did  prevent  those  other  fel- 
lows, however,  from  getting  their  street  paved."  That  would 
satisfy  your  constituents,  would  it,  or  would  it  not?  A.  I  don't 
know.     I  don't  think  I  should  be  a  dog  in  the  manger. 

Q.  You  would  not  take  that  position,  even  if  you  could  not 
get  your  own  street  paved;  you  would  not  prevent  somebody  else? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  what  good  is  that  veto  power  if  you  have  no  initiatory 
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power?    A.  If  I  cannot  get  it  mjself  I  won't  stand  in  the  way  of 
somebody  else. 

Q.  Then  when  the  tiger  ie  so  strong  that  it  takes  everything 
within  its  grasp,  when  there  is  any  opposition  it  succeeds  by  the 
assistance  of  the  corporation  counsel  in  getting  legislators  into 
an  apparent  contempt  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  no  standing 
in  court  and  cannot  wriggle  out,  they  can  force  you  to  do  most 
anything?    A.  They  forced  us  to  violate  the  charter  yesterday. 

By  Mr.  Coetello: 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  for  that  bond  issue?  A.  Because  the 
court  ordered  me  to  do  it. 

Q.  Heretofore  you  thought  you  were  not  justified  in  voting  it? 
A.  We  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  continue  in  that  way?  A.  Because  the 
court  authorized  me. 

Mr.  Costello — I  should  go  to  jail,  and  be  right,  in  preference  to 
doing  wrong. 

The  Witness — I  don't  propose  to  go  to  jail  if  possible.  If  the 
court  authorizes  me  to  do  it.  then  let  them  take  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Costello — I  do  not  think  that  relieves  you  from  the  reepon- 
sibilitv. 

The  Witness — I  think  it  was  wrong;  but  the  court  authorized 
me  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  I  obeyed  the  mandate 
of  the  court. 

Mr.  Costello — The  court  becomes  the  law  making  power. 

The  Witness — In  this  case. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  is  government  by  mandamus  or  by  injunction?  A.  I 
would  not  have  done  it  if  the  court  had  not  authorized  me  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  Costello — I  am  satisfied  of  that;  but  I  do  not  think  yon 
were  justified,  even  then. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  remember  the  time  whon  the  corporation  counsel  and  the 
comptroller  and  these  intelligent  gentlemen  got  up  a  discussion 
about  the  debt  limit.  And  they  made  all  sorts  of  accusations  that 
the  old  city  government  had  thrown  the  city  into  bankruptcy 
and  that  no  work  could  be  done,  and  they  stopped  public  im- 
provements and  stopped  contractors  and  discharged  workmen, 
and  for  months  every  public  improvement  was  stopped.  During 
that  time  I  heard  of  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  contractors  to  go  out.  That  was  a  matter  of  common  rumor, 
and  a  matter  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legislators.  This  hold- 
up over  the  debt  limit  was  for  such  matters  as  that  and  con- 
tinned  fur  a  long  while.  During  all  that  time  you  could  hear 
groans  of  anguish  from  the  men  on  whom  the  screws  were  being 
applied;  men  who  had  contracts  and  whose  work  was  stopped, 
who  could  not  pay  their  sub-contractors  and  their  workmen,  and 
were  put  mto  straits  and  had  to  borrow  money  at  ruinous  rates 
to  keep  their  credit  good,  some  of  whom  had  to  go  up  absolutely 
because  they  could  not  stand  the  pressure.  The  result  of  all 
that,  or  the  apparent  intent  of  it  and  the  result  in  some  cases, 
was  to  get  to  the  new  administration  the  control  of  contracts  that ' 
it  did  not  have  before.  Now,  that  that  hold-up  in  the  department 
has  continued  for  eighteen  months,  and  they  have  got  things 
where  they  are  willing  to  go  ahead,  then  the  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  municipal  assembly.  The  municipal  assembly 
has  not  held  these  matters  up  as  long  as  the  department  had. 

Q.  And  the  whole  thing  comes  down  again  to  the  contest  be- 
tween the  centralized  government,  largely  irresponsive  to  the 
people,  and  the  body,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  as  it  may  be,  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  stande  with  the  name  of  representing  the 
people?  A.  That  is  right.  It  is  a  conflict  between  the  central- 
ized government  and  the  popular  body,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  centralized  government,  with  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  the  comptroller  and  corporation  counsel,  who  by  law  rep- 
resents the  municipal  body,  can  compel  the  municipal  assembly 
to  violate  its  own  conscience  and  do  that  which  it  thinks  it  ou<;ht 
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not  to  do  as  such.     There  is  no  suspicion  in  my  mind,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  of  any  corruption,  illegal  or  improper  consid 
eration  in  the  minds  of  these  legislators;  not  one.     If  they  are 
mistaken,  it  is  an  honest  mistake.     I  say  that,  although  I  have 
voted  for  some  of  these  propositions. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Everybody  is  agreed   upon  that  proposition — 
that  there  is  no  fraud. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  glad  to  have  you  say  that — Everyone  is  agreed, 
says  Mr.  Hoffman,  that  there  is  no  improper  motive  in  this  re 
fu.sal  to  vote.     1  thank  you  for  that. 

The  Witness — This  bond  issue  that  I  voted  for  vesterdav  was 
the  hall  of  records,  two  milli<m  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
That  was  in  the  board  of  aldermen.  I  voted  for  the  entire  amount 
because  that  was  the  only  rjuestion  before  us.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  .^o4,0(i(».  I  did  not  vote  for  that.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  at  all.  I  did  not  vote  on  it  in  the  board  of 
aldermen.  \N'e  have  no  right.  I  did  not  vote  on  it.  \\'e  did 
not  vote  because  the  question  never  was  brought  before  us. 
f^ome  ordinances  originate  in  the  board  of  aldermen  and  some 
in  the  common  council.  They  have  to  pass  both  brandies.  This 
.  bond  issue  of  $34,000  has  not  come  to  our  body.  It  has  never 
come  to  us.  It  comes  from  the  court  to  the  council.  Tht  in- 
troduction of  the  ordinance  was  in  the  council,  and  it  has  not 
come  over  to  the  board  of  aldermen.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
•^•3-1.000  appropriation  at  all.  I  have  not  got  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  is.  ordy  what  I  heard  read  by  one  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men, that  it  was  mandamus.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  bond 
i.ssue  was  for,  only  what  I  heard. 

Q.  You  heard  that  the  bond  issue  for  $.34,000,  for  which  you 
say  a  mandamus  was  issued  by  the  supreme  court,  was  for  Lo 
purpose  of  paying  for  work  which  has  been  actually  performed 
for  the  city  of  New  York?     A.  By  Mr.  Pierce. 

Q.  Upon  a  contract  which  he  had  carried  out?  A.  Upon  a 
contract  which  he  had  got.  I  don't  know  whether  he  carried  it 
out  or  not. 
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Q.  Upon  a  work  which  he  had  supposedly  performed?  A.  And 
>vhich  i  claim  he  had  no  right  to  until  the  money  was  actually  in 
the  treasury. 


JOHN  J.  McGARRY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Mose: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  council.  I  am  one  of  the  fortunates  not 
to  be  in  contempt.  I  escaped  by  not  refusing  to  obey  the  man- 
dates of  the  court.  When  the  court  ordered  I  obeyed.  I  had 
voted  right  along  for  every  bond  issue  every  time  that  I  w'as 
present.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  majority  voted  -against 
them  at  first,  and  then  was  brought  into  line  afterwards.  I  sup- 
pose we  will  have  to  refer  to  the  record.  I  think  possibly  most 
of  the  men  voted  for  it.  I  am  in  line  with  the  majority.  I  am 
aware  only  in  a  general  way  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  of  the  asphalt  paving  in  this  city,  both  under  the  Strong 
administration  and  as  appears  in  the  specifications  of  the  pres- 
ent street  commissioner,  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  commissioners  of  accounts  made  a 
Bweeping  report  to  the  mayor,  in  which  they  charged,  with  speci- 
fications, that  the  contracts  for  asphalt  were  drawn  so  as  to  call 
practically  for  one  product,  and  they  used  the  simile  that  it  would 
be  the  same  as  if  the  fire  department,  calling  for  horses,  had 
asked  for  white  horses  sixteen  hands  high  with  deep  black  eyes. 
That  is  the  simile  they  used.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  commis- 
Bi oners  of  accounts  ever  drew  such  a  report  as  that?  A.  I  remem- 
ber such  a  thing;  yee,  sir. 

Q.  They  not  only  criticised  the  former  administration  but  they 
criticised  the  specifications  continued  bythe  present  commissioner 
of  highways,  and  protested  very  strongly  against  paving  being 
done  on  those  specifications;  and  a.  number  of  the  members  of 
the  common  council  introduced  and  put  on  the  records  of  the 
common  council  their  statement,  based  upon  the  commissioners 
of  accounts,  giving  that  as  the  reason  why  they  would  not  vote 
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for  the  paving  issue  until  they  knew  what  kind  of  specifications 
were  going  to  be  given  out  for  asphalt.  Do  you  know  about  that? 
A.  You  refer  to  the  statements  made  as  a  minority  report  to  our 
bodv? 

Mr.  Moss — Yee,  I  refer  to  that  statement. 
The  Witness — That  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  report  in  favor  of 
fiome  other  asphalt  concern. 

Q.  But  your  commissioners  of  accounts  had  made  that  report, 
had  printed  it  in  a  pamphlet  many  pages  long,  going  extensively 
into  the  subject  and  showing,  so  far  as  figures  are  concerned, 
in  black  and  white,  an  absolute  mono[K)ly  created  by  the  speci- 
fications, and  attempted  to  show,  and  probably  thought  they  did 
«how,  that  it  was  largely  to  the  financial  detriment  of  the  city 
that  this  monopoly  was  created.  That  was  the  report  of  your 
own  commissioners  of  accounts,  and  it  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  them  all  by  a  formal  statement.  That  report  was  received 
by  the  mayor  and  has  never  been  discredited  by  him.  With 
8uch  a  report  ae  that,  based  upon  expert  opinion  and  testimony 
adduced  bv  vour  own  commissioners  of  accounts,  in  their  own 
prof>er  field  of  work,  how  could  you,  as  a  member  of  the  majority, 
constantly  crying  out  against  monopolies  and  trusts  and  such 
things  as  that,  how  could  you  Tote  for  an  Lssue  of  bonds  for 
paving  when  you  had  no  assurance  about  the  specifications  for 
asphalt,  and  when  you  knew  that  the  specifications  of  the  present 
commissioners  contained  those  very  clauses  that  had  been  criti- 
cised by  the  commissioners  of  accounts;  how  could  you  do  it? 

The  Witness — Does  the  specifications  say  that?  & 

Mr.  Moss — Why,  the  commissioners  of  accounts  say  that  in 

their  report. 

The  Witness — Have  they  ever  been  published? 
Mr.  Moss — Yes,  they  say  so. 

The  Witness — Has  the  commisioner  already  said 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  told  you  that  the  report  was  presented  to 

the  mayor,  was  printed  and  is  a  public  document.     It  was  filed 
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in  your  board  by  meuibers  of  your  board  and  extensively  quoted 
from.  Now,  Low  could  you.  as  a  consistent  member  of  the  ma- 
jority, claiming  to  represent  the  people  all  the  time,  vote  at  once 
under  the  party  lae<h  for  a  measure  where  there  was  such  specific 
criticism? 

The  Witness — First  let  me  say  I  never  voted  under  a  party 
lash. 

Q,  How^  did  you  disregard  that  criticism?  A.  That  issue  was 
to  be  for  street  paving.  It  did  not  designate  what  character  or 
kind. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  point.  It  is  said  that  it  should  have  desig- 
nated it  and  there  should  have  been  information,  and  this  mi- 
nority said  it  had  asked  for  information  and  could  not  get  it? 
A.  That  was  right.     We  have  no  prerogatives  in  that  matter. 

Q.  No  right  to  get  information?  You  must  vote  as  you  are 
told.     Is  that  it?     A.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Q.  You  must  vote  as  the  commissioner  wants  you  to  vote?  A. 
The  commissioner  has  prerogatives 

Q.  Why  should  you  vote  at  all  if  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  it?    A.  We  do  know. 

Q.  What  do  j'ou  know?  A.  Know^  these  streets  are  to  be 
paved. 

Q.  What  streets?    xV.  The  streets  of  the  city. 

Q.  Which  streets?  A.  The  law  gives  that  to  the  commissioner. 
I  have  no  right  to  interfere. 

Q.  You  have  no  right  to  know?  A.  I  have  prerogatives  that 
I  am  well  aware  of. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  two  millions  of  dollars  is  necessary 

ft 
to  be  spent  for  the  streets  that  are  in  the  minds  of  the  commis- 
sioners, when  you  do  not  know  Avhat  those  streets  are?     A.  I  feel 
that  as  a  man  in  touch  with  public  affairs,  five  millions  of  dollars 
would  not  be.  too  much  to  pave  this  city. 

Q.  Not  if  it  was  all  spent  economically  over  a  large  enough 
number  of  streets.  But  supposing  the  commissioner  had  only 
two  streets  in  his  mind  and  called  for  two  millions  of  dollars; 
that  would  be  excessive,  would  it  not? 
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The  Witness — How  could  you  suppose  that? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  you  could;  and  you  are  voting  away  the  peo- 
ple's money. 

The  Witness — If  I  do  my  duty,  I  put  the  burden  on  the  com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  you  do  not.  You  are  there  to  vote  on  informa- 
ti(tu  and  knowledge.  Are  you  a  machine,  to  vote  as  somebody 
else  tells  you — to  vote  because  leader  Keating  wants  you  to  do  it 
and  becauc?e  Johnnie  Carroll  wants  you  to  do  it? 

The  Witness — If  I  was  to  take  your  advice  I  would  not  vote 
on  anything. 

Mr.  Moss — "  I  would  not  vote  on  anything."  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

The  Witness — I  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  about  that  paving?  A.  I  under- 
etar^fi  the  streets  of  this  city  to-day  are  the  most  wretchedly  paved 
city  as  compared  with  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  two  millions  of  dollars;  what 
is  to  be  dnnp  with  it?  A.  I  believe,  and  I  have  confidence,  that 
this  iiinn  was  honest. 

Q.  Arc*  you  there  to  have  cdntideuce  in  men?  A.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it. 

Q.  What  are  you  there  for?  A.  I  must  believe  that  all  men 
are  honest 

Q.  What  are  you  there  for?  Suppose  he  is  mistaken  and  not 
dishonest?  Is  Mr.  Keating  an  expert  in  paving?  A.  He  ought 
to  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Q.  He  has  been  in  office  for  two  years;  but  did  you  ever  hear 
of  Mr.  Keating  doing  any  paving  before  he  was  commissioner? 
A.  No;  but  isn't  that  true  of  most  men  in  life? 

Q.  You  are  relying  upon  his  honesty  and  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge, you  say.  and  making  no  investigation  yourself.  Mr.  Keat- 
ing was  warden  of  the  jail,  was  he  not?  A.  I  don't  know,  I  am 
sure. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Keating  was  warden  of  the  tombs 
here?    A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not.     I  never  met  him. 
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Q,  Hasn't  he  had  a  more  or  less  enibarrac«.siiig  and  troubled 
existence  as  that  warden?     A.  I  come  from  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  are  relyinc:  upon  Mr.  Keating  and  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  him.  I  come  back  to  the  proposition:  Members 
of  your  own  party,  not  directly  affiliated  with  the  machine  m 
this  borough,  alleged,  upon  the  strength  of  those  officials,  the 
commissioners  of  accounts,  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  too — 
alleged  facts  and  specification*;  showing  that  the  rules  enforced 
now  in  the  city  would  give  the  asphalt  to  a  monopoly  that  would 
cost  the  city  a  great  deal  more  money  than  was  necessary,  and 
gave  that  as  a  reason  for  opposing  it.  Kow,  as  against  the  opin- 
ions of  Owen  and  Hurtle,  in  their  line  of  work,  and  as  against 
the  protest  of  your  fellow-members,  based  upon  that,  simply  be- 
cause you  believe  that  all  men  are  honest,  and  hope  Mr.  Keating 
knows  what  he  is  about,  you  wull  vote  that  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  his  hands  to  pave  w^hat  streets  he  selects,  and  to  give 
it  out  on  the  asphalt  specifications  which  have  been  condemned 
by  members  of  your  own  government?  A.  And  yet  we  assume — 
he  must  pave  some  streets  that  deserve  to  be  paved;  and  yet  if 
we  were  to  take  your  action  there  would  be  no  streets  paved. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  question  of  asphalt  has  been 
troubling  the  people  of  this  city  for  a  long  time?  That  it  has 
been  said,  cither  truly  or  falsely,  that  New  York  city  has  paid 
more  for  asphalt  than  any  other  city?     A.  I  haven't  heard  that. 

Q.  How  could  you  vote  upon  that  paving  matter,  with  the 
asphalt  question  before  you,  without  any  information  or  inquiry? 
How  could  you  do  it?  A.  Commissioner  Keating  appeared  before 
our  committee  and  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  any  well-paved 
street  should  be  repaved.  He  said  he  did  not.  I  asked  him  how 
he  arrived  at  the  paved  streets.  He  said  after  petition  by  the 
taxpayers.  There  were  some  other  questions  asked  and  there 
was  nothing  with  regard  to  specifications.  If  I  were  to  ask  in- 
formation of  Keating  and  he  refused,  and  he  has  a  right  to  refuse, 
yet  I  would  be  standing  in  the  way  of  public  improvements  if  I 
were  to  refuse  to  vote  for  that.  For  this  reason:  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  the  people  in  my  locality  would  say, 
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"  Mr.  McGarry,  you  are  preventing  this  locality  from  being  paved; 
we  won't  say  to  what  .extent,  but  to  some  extent;  and  you  are 
not  doing  your  duty,  and  therefore  whatever  little  feeling  you 
have,  it  must  be  set  aside;  and  even  if  you  do  not  understand 
all  there  is  in  that  matter,  as  a  duty  you  owe  to  us,  you  should 
vote  for  that." 

Q.  Did  you  vote  at  the  beginning  in  favor  of  the  bond  i^sue 
for  the  Long  Island  water  works?  A.  I  had  the  pleasure,  sir,  of 
first  awakening  an  interest  in  the  council.  I  voted  aye  on  the 
first  proposition  to  issue  bonds  for  the  Hall  of  Records.  I  voted 
aye  on  the  proposition  to  vote  bonds  for  paving.  I  have  been 
voting  right  along  on  that  line. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  In  the  bond  issue  for  the  paving  or  for  the  asphalting  which 
is  done,  or  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  done,  it  is  for  one  year, 
is  it  not?  I  mean  the  appropriation?  A.  I  believe  so;  or  until 
it  is  spent. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  feasible  at  one  particular  timt-  for  the 
commisioners  to  designate  the  different  streets  in  the  different 
boroughs  that  are  to  be  paved  or  asphalted?  A.  I  think  there 
are  exigencies  that  might  arise,  and  I  think  possibly  a  suHicieut 
sum  of  money  ought  to  be  kept  for  exigencies  and  things  of  that 
kind.  I  believe  it  would  be  right  to  reserve  certain  portions  of  a 
fund  for  emergencies.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  from  time 
to  time  the  conditions  of  the  streets  and  the  grading  of  the  streets 
are  such  as  to  require  them  to  be  changed,  and  money  should  be 
set  aside  for  that.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  streets  were  to  be 
designated  to  be  paved  to-day,  in  a  week  or  ten  days  or  a  month 
or  six  months  from  now  other  streets  would  require  to  be  paved, 
so  that  if  he  used  up  the  entire  fund  at  one  time  he  would  have 
nothing  to  make  absolutely  necessary  improvements  with  as  the 
occasion  presented  itself  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 
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MARTIN  ENGEL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss; 

I  am  a  member  of  the  council  and  also  the  Tammany  leader  in 
my  district.  I  voted  from  the  beginning  for  the  Long  Island 
water  bonds,  every  time  I  voted  from  the  beginning  for  the  hall 
of  records  bonds,  every  time.  I  voted  from  the  beginning  for  the 
paving  bonds,  every  time.  I  understood  that  was  in  line  with  the 
wishes  of  the  organization.  I  was  never  censured  by  the  organ- 
ization or  any  members  of  it  for  those  votes.  No  effort  was  made 
to  get  me  to  change  my  vote  on  any  of  those  things.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  those  measures  were  hostile  to  the  wishes 
of  the  organization. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  public  matters  over  with 
your  associates  politically  and  socially,  are  you  not? 

The  Witness— Politically? 

Mr.  Moss — Political  associates?  You  talk  the  public  matters 
of  the  city  over,  do  you  not? 

The  Witness — Very  rarely.  The  reason  that  I  voted  for  the 
Long  Island  water  bonds  was  simply  because  it  was  an  act  of  the 
legislature  compelling  the  city  to  pay  that  claim,  and  such  being 
the  case  I  did  it.  I  voted  for  the  hall  of  records  for  the  very  same 
reason.  I  will  explain  the  reason:  That  by  a  special  act  of  the 
legislature  it  was  ordered  that  bonds  should  be  issued  for  the 
payment  for  the  hall  of  records,  so  I  was  informed  a  long  while 
ago.  So  I  read  in  the  daily  papers.  It  was  mandatory  upon  us 
to  vote  that  way  and  I  did  so.  Nobody  ever  asked  me  to  do  so, 
and  I  failed  to  see  the  reason  why  I  should  vote  any  other  way. 
W^hen  I  voted  for  the  paving  issue  I  had  no  notice  of  the  protest 
that  was  made  against  it  on  account  of  the  asphalt  matter.  I  try 
to  vote  intelligently  on  all  these  matters.  I  try  to  take  notice 
of  all  that  is  said  for  and  against.  I  do  not  simply  vote  the  way 
I  think  I  am  wanted  to  vote.  I  vote  for  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Q.  How  is  it  you  did  not  know  anything  about  the  asphalt  at 
all?    A.  I  don't  say  I  don't  anything  about  it. 
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Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it?  A.  I  know  the  streets  of 
New  York 

Q.  I  said  the  protest  made  by  members  of  the  board  against 
the  paving  resolution  on  account  of  that  asphalt  matter.  How  is 
it  that  you  did  not  know  about  that?  A.  I  heard  all  those  pro- 
tests made,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  pave- 
ment, and  I  think 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  monopoly  in  it? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  don't  believe  in  monopolies. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  commissioners  of  account  have  reported 
that  it  is  a  monopoly,  do  you  not?  A.  That  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with. 

Q.  A  monopoly,  they  say,  favored  by  the  last  administration 
and  continued  by  this?    A.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  vote  intelligently,  I  ask  you,  on  all  these  matters? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  protest  submitted  to  your 
board  by  Joseph  Cassidy,  Charles  II.  Francisco  and  Bernard  C. 
^Murray,  members  of  the  board,  and  a  portion  of  the  committee 
which  had  this  matter  under  consideration,  found  in  the  "  Citv 
Record  '"  of  July  28,  ISOO.  I  will  read  to  you  a  little  from  it,  to 
see  if  it  refreshes  your  recollection:  "  The  undersigned  members 
of  the  committee  on  affairs  of  boroughs  consider  it  their  duty  to 
protest  against  the  immediate  and  peremjttory  passage  of  thr- 
resolution  authorizing  an  expenditure  of  ?2,000,000  for  repaving 
the  streets  of  this  city,  and  to  show  the  utter  insincerity  and  ma- 
lignancy of  the  charges  made  publicly  against  them  offer  this 
report  and  its  accompanying  recommendation  as  ample  justifica- 
tion for  their  action  now  and  hitherto.  The  purpose  animating 
the  signers  of  this  report  from  the  first  was  to  secure  to  the  cit^' 
the  best  results  in  street  repaving  at  the  lowest  cost.  Considera- 
tion, of  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers  led  us 
to  believe  that  if  the  proposed  authorization  is  sanctioned  by  this 
body,  the  city  will  be  saddled  with  an  expenditure  for  street  pav- 
ing wholly  disproportionate  to  the  benefit  received,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  precedent  already  set  of  using  asphalt  of  such  a  char- 
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scier  as  to  constitute  the  sale  of  it  a  monopoly  M'ill  be  continued 
and  streng-thened.  For  the  main  facts  which  we  are  about  to  set 
forth  we  are  indebted  to  a  report  dated  May  9,  1899,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  honor  the  mayor  bv  the  commissioners  of  accounts. 
Substantially,  the  commissioners  found  that  the  control  of  what 
is  known  as  Trinidad  asphalt  has  been  for  years  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  a  corporation  which  has  succeeded  by  various  means 
in  stifling  or  buying  out  competition.  They  found,  too,  that  the 
specifications  for  asphalt  paving  were  so  drawn  that  no  material 
ofher  than  that  supplied  by  the  Trinidad  company  or  its  offshoots 
could  be  used  in  public  works  in  this  city.  The  also  discovered 
that,  although  New  York  is  the  largest  consumer  of  asphalt  in 
this  country,  the  price  of  the  material  when  shipped  to  this  part 
was  more  than  double  that  at  which  Trinidad  asphalt  could  be 
procured  in  the  seaboard  cities  of  Europe.  Thus  the  ton  of  2,200 
pounds  brought  117.54  in  London,  Havre  or  Hamburg,  while  the 
New  York  price  was  |41.66."    Then  it  goes  on 

The  Witness — I  remember  all  that. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  it  goes  on  to  show  what  the  peculiar  chemical 
•constituents  and  the  peculiar  advantageous  matter  in  Ti-inidad 
asphalt  were.  And  it  quotes  from  the  specifications  showing 
that  the  asphalt  required  to  be  put  was  the  Trinidad  asphalt  and 
no  other.  For  instance  Clause  Xo.  5:  '' Refined  asphalt.  Speci- 
fications: It  shall  contain  approximately  36  per  cent,  of  native 
mineral  matter."  And  this  is  a  comment  by  the  commissioners  of 
accounts:  "  This  is  another  peculiarity  applying  only  to  monopoly 
"Trinidad  asphalt,  which  contains,  when  refined  about  36  per  cent, 
of  fine  sand,  which  it  is  not  commercially  feasible  to  remove." 
The  value  of  such  a  requirement  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
A\'i'  therefore  refer  it  for  explanation  to  the  source  from  which  it 
emanated."  There  are  some  thirteen  clauses  of  the  specifications 
entered  upon  in  that  way.  It  goes  on  to  say:  "  It  would  be  con- 
sidered an  odd  thing  if  the  commissioner  of  fire  when  seeking 
horses  for  his  department  were  to  advertise  for  sorrel  horses 
sixteen  hands  high,  with  white  fetlocks  and  deep  gray  eyes.     An 
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injunction  to  restrain  such  a  purchase  would  issue  without  * 
doub't,  but  if  in  addition  it  had  been  shown  that  all  the  animals 
described  with  such  particularity  had  been  bought  up  by  a  cor- 
poration standing  ready  to  sell  them  at  enormous  figures  to  the- 
city,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  proceedings  much  more  drastia 
would  be  brought.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  commis- 
sioner of  highways  is  doing  with  the  asphalt  epecifications.  He 
has  hedged  them  about  with  trivial  technicalities  through  which 
none  but  the  monopoly  can  enter.  As  things  stand  now,  there  i» 
no  possibility  under  the  existing  specifications  for  competition 
in  asphalt  paving."  Then  it  goes  on  to  calculate  what  the  differ- 
ence to  the  city  might  be,  and  it  winds  up  with  this  proposed 
resolution:  "  Resolved,  That  the  mayor  of  New  York  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  expert  chemists  from  the  faculty 
•of  Columbia  University  and  the  professional  staff  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  to  analyze  such  specimens  of  crude  and  refined 
aephalt  as  shall  be  set  before  them,  with  a  view  to  determining 
if  the  prohibitory  clauses  in  the  city  specifications  as  shown  above 
are  wise,  salutary  or  needful;  and  Kesolved,  That  an  appropria- 
tion of  two  thousand  dollars  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
vestigation." 

Q.  The  committee  who  signed  that  report  was  Joseph  Cassidy; 
what  are  his  politics?     A.  A  Democrat,  I  believe. 

Q.  Charles  H.  Francisco;  what  are  his  politics?  A.  A  Repub- 
lican. 

Q.  Bernard  C.  Murray;  what  are  his  politics?     A.  I  can't  say. 

Q.  There  is  at  least  one  Democrat  and  one  Republican  among 
the  three?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  third  one  you  do  not  know  about?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  puts  you  in  this  position.  You  have  first  a  report 
made  by  your  own  commissioners  of  accounts A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  business  it  is  to  consider  just  such  matters  as  that; 
and  they  make  a  report  that  is  absolute  and  specific?  Then  you 
have  a  committee  of  your  council^  of  whom  at  least  one  is  a  mem- 
ber of  your  own  party,  and  possibly  another,  reporting  on  the 
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basis  of  that  report  a  proposition  that  this  paving  matter  should 
be  held  while  the  asphalt  charges  were  looked  into.  The  charge 
is  that  it  is  a  monopoly,  a  monopoly  costing  the  city  of  New  York 
immense  sums  of  money  running  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
The  charge  is  made  by  members  of  your  own  party  in  different 
official  positions,  and  yet  your  majority,  of  the  same  party,  in  the 
board  of  aldermen,  vote  this  thing  down,  refuse  to  accept  this 
report,  refuse  to  make  any  investigation,  refuse  to  consider  the 
charges  made  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts,  and  repeated 
by  members  of  your  own  party,  and  vote  blindly  for  the  specifica- 
tions to  expend  two  millions  of  dollars  regardless  of  asphalt 
monopolies  or  anything  else.  Why?  Why?  A.  Why,  you  see 
these  three  gentlemen  have  opinions  of  their  own.  So  have  I.  I 
have  seen  this  asphalt  pavement  in  New  York  and  I  have  seen 
it  elsewhere  and  I  know  that  this  city  here  is  paved  with  the  best 
asphalt  in  the  world. 

Q.  The  dock  board  is  using  the  Uvalde  asphalt,  is  it  not?  A. 
All  right. 

Q.  The  dock  board  does  not  use  the  Trinidad  asphalt  at  all. 
The  dock  board  is  so  satisfied  it  is  giving  the  best  asphalt  in  the 
world  that  it  does  not  invite  competition  with  the  Barber  Com- 
pany. It  just  sends  out  the  treasury  order  and  has  the  Uvalde 
Company  give  its  little  bond  of  the  Guarantee  Company,  and  then 
they  put  down  the  Uvalde  asphalt.  Perhaps  the  Uvalde  asphalt 
is  cheaper.  Mr.  Murphy  said  yesterday  it  was  the  best.  He 
said  Mr.  Graham  said  it  was  the  best.  A.  That  is  a  question  of 
opinion. 

Q.  Of  course;  and  all  that  "these  gentlemen  asked  you  to  do 
was  to  call  professors  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  from 
Columbia  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of 
asphalt,  and  see  if  it  were  not  possible  to  get  as  cheap  prices  in 
New  York  as  in  London  and  Havre  and  other  places.  How  could 
you  blindly  vote  two  millions  of  dollars  into  the  hands  of  the 
commissioner,  who  has  the  giving  out  of  these  very  specifications? 
A.  Simply  because  I  think  these  men  who  signed  that  are  not 
consistent;  that  the  men  who  ordered  those  specifications  are  the 
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board  of  public  improyements,  the  men  who  asked  us  to  make 
the  awards  are  made  by  another  commission,  of  the  most  repu- 
table men  of  New  York;  and  as  far  as  my  proper  personal  opinion 
is  concerned  I  know  that  these  pavements  of  New  York  city  to- 
day, whether  they  are  cheap  or  dear,  are  the  best  there  are.  Just 
the  same  condition  whether  you  go  to  one  shop  in  New  York 
or  another  and  get  a  suit  of  clothes.  You  may  go  to  one  and 
get  it  for  ^$25  or  you  may  go  to  Jimmie  Bell,  for  all  I  know, 
and  pay  .?90.  Don't  you  think  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  two? 

Q.  Mr.  Engle,  in  the  government  which  is  tearing  down  the 
hall  of  records  by  cutting  the  statues  off  the  top  and  puting  in 
imitation  flowers  and  such  things  as  that  on  the  score  of  economy, 
we  hardly  suppose  that  on  a  tailor's  parallel  it  is  patronizing  Mr. 
Bell,  do  we?  A.  I  have  not  said  that  I  was  in  sympathy  with 
that. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  sympathy  with  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe 
in  that.  I  believe  in  all  sorts  of  embellishments  on  all  public 
buildings.  I  believe  that  it  is  no  more  than  fair  and  right.  We 
should  not  be  mean  in  running  a  city  like  this.  I  nm  a  tax- 
I>ayer. 

Mr.  Moss — The  trouble  about  it  is  this:  If  you  parallel  the 
Barber  asphalt  with  James  D.  Bell's  suit — if  you  make  that 
parallel,  it  is  a  qupstinn  whothfr  James  D.  Bell  has  one  or  two 
prices. 

The  Witness — Only  one. 

Q.  You  evidently  know.  But  bas  the  Barber  Company  only 
one  price?    A.  One  moment 

Mr.  Moss — Your  commissioners  of  account  have  charged  and 
these  councilmen  have  charged  that  the  Barber  Company  makes 
one  price  in  London  and  a  price  more  than  twice  as  much  in  New 
York,  because  of  the  lack  of  competition. 

The  Witness — Oh.  no. 

Mr.  Moss — That  is  what  they  charge. 
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Tlic  Witness — Never  mind  what  tliey  charge.  They  may  not 
realize  that.  They  may  have  good  theories,  but  they  are  not 
I)rai'lital. 

Q.  Are  not  your  commissioners  of  accounts  practical?  Do  you 
mean  to  condemn  thorn?  A.  I  do  when  they  claim  to  be  chem- 
ists; yes^  sir. 

Q.  They  have  chemists  in  their  employ,  have  they  not?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  They  have  |150,000  to  expend  for  services  in  addition  to 
their  own  salaries?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  payroll  is  not  published.  That  means  they  have 
the  right  to  spend  that  |loO,000  for  competent  assistance?  A. 
I  don't  think  they  would,  have  chemical  assistance,  do  you?  I  do 
•not.     That  is  all  the  difference. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  chemist?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  these  pavements  except 
in  the  way  they  look?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — All  they  asked,  was  that  there  should  be  an  investi- 
gation, which  would  not  take  very  long. 

The  Witness — If  these  things  were  asked  in  good  faith  I  cer- 
tainly would  vote  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  charge  bad  faith  against  Cassidy,  Fran- 
cisco and  Murray?  A.  I  don't  think  they  asked  that  in  good 
faith. 

Q.  Why  not?  It  is  a  serious  accusation  to  make  against  your 
fellow  councilmen? 

The  Winess— Why  so? 

Mr.  Moss — Would  you  not  think  it  very  serious  if  you  were 
charged  with  doing  something  in  bad  faith? 

The  Witness — Not  in  my  way  of  thinking.  If  you  let  me  ex- 
plain this,  I  merely  want  to  show  by  that  that  these  men  are  not 
capable  of  ciiticizing  work  of  that  kind,  because  they  are  neither 
chemists  or  nn-chanics.     They  do  not  know  what  material  goes 
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in,  and  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  in  New  York  and 
London.  They  don't  know  what  difficulty  there  may  be  in  bring- 
ing these  things  to  New  York.  There  must  be  a  difference  be- 
tween labor  in  Ni-w  York,  as  tliere  is  in  Chicago. 

Q.  We  were  talking  about  asphalt  as  delivered  and  not  of 
labor  at  all.     It  ie;  more  than  twice  as  much  in  this  city. 

The  Witness — Is  it  cheaper  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  twice  as  much  as  in  London,  or  over. 

The  Witness — That  may  be,  in  London  or  Havre. 

Mr.  Moss — The  commissioners  of  accounts  say  it  costs  more 
than  twice  as  much  delivered  in  bulk  here  as  in  any  city  in  the 
world. 

The  Witness — May  be  our  longslioremen  have  higher  pay. 

Mr.  Moss.— That  all  may  be. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  spend  the  money  to  find 
out,  when  it  runs  into  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Witness — I  believe  in  leaving  it  to  those  who  are  a  little 
above  me  in  matters  of  that  kind.  The  board  of  public  improve- 
ments  

Q.  And  you  will  vote  as  a  machine?     A.  Not  at  all. 
Q.  You  will  vote  on  the  recommendation  of  the  centralized 
government?     A.  No,  I  won't. 

Mr.  Moss — You  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  you  are  put  there 
as  a  popular  representative,  to  check  the  action  of  the  centralized 
government. 

The  Witness — I  do  and  I  would. 

Mr,  Moss — You  say  you  accept  all  they  recommend.  You  have 
confidence  in  it  all. 

The  Witness — You  misunderstand  me.  If  I  wanted  a  lawyer 
I  would  go  down  and  engage  you. 

Mr,  Moss — I  do  not  want  your  engagement.  You  could  not 
get  me  for  anything. 
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The  Witness — Never  mind,  now.  And  the  same  rule  would 
apply  to  a  physician.  Therefore  I  think  those  men  are  com- 
petent and  better  able  to  judge  of  such  matters  than  I  would  be. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Keating  has  to  judge.  He  has  made  the  specifi- 
cations. Mr.  Keating  is  the  head  of  the  department,  with  great 
power.  You  are  a  councilman  put  there  theoretically  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  Mr.  Keating  along  with  others;  but  Mr.  Keating  is  a 
fellow  Tammany  Hall  leader  along  with  you. 

The  Witness — The  supreme  court  don't  say  we  are  a  check. 
It  says  we  must. 

Mr.  Moss — We  understand  that.    You  are  not  a  check,  then? 

The  Witness — No. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  on  paving?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Moss — No,  they  do  not,  and  you  have  already  said  that 
those  other  matters  had  been  already  ordered  by  the  legislature 
and  other  authorities.  But  in  paving  you  had  it  all  your  own 
way.  Now  you  are  supposed  to  be  a  check  upon  Mr.  Keating's 
disposition,  if  he  has  such  a  disposition,  to  spend  money,  and  the 
possibility  of  his  making  mischief.  Y^'ou  are  expected  to  be  a 
check. 

The  Witness — The  board  of  improvements.     That  is  a  check. 

Mr.  Moss — The  board  of  improvements  is  another  part  of  the 
centralized  government.  It  has  power.  People  not  elected,  the 
heads  of  departments 

The  Witness — Who  is  responsible? 

Mr.  Moss — Never  mind  that.  Stick  to  the  question  or  you  will 
not  understand  what  I  am  talking  about  if  you  do  not  look  out. 
The  fact  is  that  you,  who  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  checks 
on  the  centralized  government,  are  the  fellow  associate  and 
boon  companion  of  these  men,  and  the  associate  of  the  Tammany 
leaders  with  them.     Y''ou  are  not  much  of  a  check,  are  you? 

The  Witness — Are  you  trying  to  make  me  believe  that  1  am 
the  boon  companion  of  those  gentlemen?  I  may  not  see  one  of 
them  in  years. 
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Q.  And  Tou  mav?    A.  Very  rarelv, 
Q.  You  know  Mr.  Keating?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  a  loyal  associate  of  his  in  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion, are  you  not?     A,  Just  as  I  know  you. 

Mr.  Moss — You  know  him  better  than  you  know  me? 

The  Witness— No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Moss — You  never  spoke  to  me  in  your  life. 

The  Witness— No. 

Mr.  Moss — You  have  sat  and  talked  with  him? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — The  same  with  Mr.  Holahan. 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss — The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you,  as  a  leader— 
and  there  is  nothing  against  you  for  that;  the  people  elected 
you  into  the  popular  house.  That  is  your  warrant.  The  fact  is 
that  you,  voting  in  line  with  these  gentlemen  in  the  centralized 
government,  are  their,  associates  politically  and  otherwise. 

The  Witness — Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  centralized? 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Moss — I  do  not  suppose  that  you  do  quite  see  through 
that.  We  will  leave  the  centralized  out.  We  will  get  it  down 
to  a  point  where  it  may  be  understood  better.  The  fact  la  that 
your  vote  is  in  line  with  these  men  who  are  associates  of  yours 
in  the  control  of  the  Tammany  hall  organization.  That  is  the 
fact? 

The  Witness — When  they  are  right. 

Mr.  Moss — It  has  been  so? 

The  Witness — Sure, 

Mr.  Moss — You  think  they  have  been  right? 

The  Witness — Yes,  sir.     I  know  they  are  right. 

THOMAS  F.  FOLEY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  from  the  first  district.  Mr.  Divver  is  the  leader.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  club.     I  have  voted  in  favor  of  every  one  of 
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these  bond  issues.  I  have  vated  for  them  on  the  same  lines  Mr. 
McGarry  stated.  Mr.  McGarry  expressed  my  views.  The  resolu- 
tion to  spend  two  millions  of  dollars  eminated  from  the  publia 
improvements  board,  of  which  Mr.  Holahan  is  president.  There 
are  a  lot  of  practical  men  that  are  members  of  it,  and  I  think 
they  would  not  recommend  it  unless  they  were  recommending 
something  that  they  thought  the  city  wanted.  I  have  got  im- 
plicit confidence  in  their  judgment  and  integrity,  and  therefore 
pretty  much  anything  they  originated  I  voted  for.  I  am  not  a 
leader,     I  don't  want  to  be,  either. 

The  Chairman — I  would  like  your  views  on  the  question  of 
abolishing  one  branch  of  the  assembly. 

The  Witness — I  wouldn't  care  if  it  was  abolished  to-morrow. 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

The  whole  of  it,  both  houses.  For  myself,  I  would  not  care  if 
it  was  abolished  to-morrow. 

Q.  You  think  the  heads  of  departments  are  perfectly  able  to 
run  the  government?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that.     I  don't  care,  for  my  part  of  it. 

Q.  If  you  abolish  the  municipal  assembly  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments would  run  the  government?  A.  I  don't  know  that  botb 
branches  should  be  abolished. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  really  intelligent  and  final  expression 
of  your  views?  A.  I  was  speaking  for  myself,  I  would  not,  if 
it  was  abolished  to-morrow 

Q.  The  question  is,  should  both  of  these  bodies  be  abolished? 
A.  I  don't  feel  like  expressing  my  opinion  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  got  my  private  reasons  for  it. 

Q.  It  may  be  unwise  for  you  to  express  an  opinion  that  would 
be  used  and  quoted  as  the  opinion  of  a  man  inside  the  organiza- 
tion, until  you  have  talked  with  some  people  that  are  higher  up 
in  the  organization?  A,  No,  sir;  I  haven't  any  reasons  to  inter- 
view or  have  any  understanding  with  any  person. 

Q,  It  would  not  be  comfortable  for  you  to  express  an  opinion 
on  that  point?    A.  It  would  not  be  uncomfortable  to  me. 
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Q.  Have  you  no  opinion?    A.  I  don't  care  to  express  it. 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason. 

Q.  It  seems  to  have  got  you  rather  warm.  I  wish  you  would 
feel  comfortable A.  I  am  comfortable  enough. 

Q.  And  just  give  us  that  opinion.  I  cannot  imagine  why  you 
should  withhold  it?  A.  I  simply  say,  as  far  as  my  own  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  always  thought  that  one  body  would  do  well 
enough.     I  think  that  one  should  be  continued. 

Q.  Should  it  be  continued  with  financial  authority?  A.  Well, 
I  should  think  so.     It  should  be  invested  with  that  power. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  its  powers  should  be  increased?  A.  If  it  was 
one  local  body,  by  districts? 

Q.  As  the  board  of  aldermen  is  now  constituted?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment;  do  you  think  its  powers  ought  to 
be  enlarged?  A.  I  think  thfy  represent  the  districts,  and,  of 
course,  they  ought  to  have  some  power. 

Q.  In  what  respect  should  they  have  more  power?  A.  In  look- 
ing after  their  respective  districts. 

Q.  In  what  regard?    A.  The  benefits  of  the  district. 

Q.  As  to  local  improvement?    A.  Local  improvement. 

Q.  Repaving  of  streets,  etc.?  A.  Local  improvements  in  gen- 
eral. 

Q.  You  think  they  ought  to  have  the  power  of  initiating  im- 
provements, rather  than  the  board  of  improvements?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  myself  that  it  ought  to  emanate 
from  the  improvement  board,  but  that  the— I  think  under  the 
charter  that  the  <?ystem  of  local  improvements  is  a  very  capital 
idea,  because  the  different  people  in  the  respective  districts  where 
they  are  from,  they  know  pretty  much  what  their  district  needs; 
more,  probably,  than  a  man  living  in  another  section  of  the  city. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  functions  of  the 
borough  presidents  at  all  in  connection  with  this  matter?    A.  I 
have  not  considered  them  at  all. 
143 
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Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  ought  to  be  abolished  or  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  the  powers  of  the  board  of  aldermen  ought 
to  be  enlarged?  A.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  some  power— as 
far  as  their  local  districts  are  concerned. 

Q.  What  power  would  you  suggest?  A.  Looking  after  the 
necessary  improvements  in  their  districts. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  bring  about  the  improvements?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  express  an  opinion  just  now  beyond 
suggestions  from  the  board  of  improvements. 

Q.  You  think  the  aldermen  from  each  district  ought  to  be  the 
primary  movers  for  inaugurating  the  improvements  in  their  dis- 
tricts? A.  I  think  he  would  know  the  wants  of  his  district  bet- 
ter than  anybody  living  in  other  sections  of  the  city, 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  the  power  of  making  improvements 
ought  to  come  from  any  where  but  the  board  of  improvements, 
but  that  he  ought  to  suggest?  A.  I  think  that  the  board  of  im- 
provements is  a  very  good  thing. 


COLLIN  H.  WOODWARD,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  elected  on  the  Repub- 
lican, Citizens'  Union  and  Henry  George  tickets  from  the  twenty- 
third  district.  I  have  voted  always  in  favor  of  the  Kings  county 
water  bonds.  I  have  voted  always  in  favor  of  the  hall  of  rec- 
ords bonds.  I  have  voted  always  in  favor  of  the  paving  bonds. 
My  vote  has  not  varied  on  those.  I  voted  against  the  appropria- 
tion for  §100,000  for  soundings  for  two  new  East  river  bridges. 
I  voted  against  that  because  the  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment had  not  sent  to  the  municipal  assembly  the  resolution 
calling  for  the  issuing  of  the  bonds  that  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  East  river  bridge  already  under  construction.  I  felt 
that  we  had  better  finish  up  what  we  had  under  way  before  we 
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started  anything  new.     There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  launch 
the  city  into  extensive  public  works  of  certain  kinds. 

Q.  But  to  cut  down  in  some  directions,  especially  where  con- 
tracts are  outstanding  and  have  lasted  over;  but  to  go  it  strong 
on  new  improvements  where  they  are  all  under  the  control  of 
the  present  heads  of  departments;  is  that  it?  A.  It  seems  to 
be  largely  in  favor  of  new  improvements, 

Q.  The  question  of  the  largeness  of  the  amount  of  money  to 
expend  *-hou]d  not  bother  anybody  very  much  in  the  introduction 
of  the  resolution?     A.  Not  if  it  is  new.     I  do  not  believe  that 
the  entire  municipal  assembly  should  be  abolished.      I  believe 
that  a  dual  body  is  a  failure,  and  that  a  single  body  is  very  much 
better.     I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  popular  body,  a  repre- 
sentative body,  without  doubt.     I  think  it  should  have  power  in 
financial  matters.     I  think  that  power  should  go  to  three  fourths 
(tf  it  as  it  stands  now,  but  only  in  one  house.     This  is  my  second 
term.     I  believe  from  my  experience  in  this  public  body  that  the 
borough  jiresident,  as  at  present  constituted,  serves  one  useful 
jturpose,  to  draw  hie  salary.     It  is  useful  to  him.     There  are  no 
such  things  as  borough  boards.     There  are  local  boards.     I  can 
see  that  they  are  of  some  little  value,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep 
1hem  in  existence,  I  think,  not  as  the  thing  is  at  present.     I  do  not 
believe  in  the  plan  of  taxation  by  boroughs,  as  outlined  by  Mr, 
Okie.     I  think  there  should  be  a  uniform  tax  rate.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  making  differences  in  the  tax  rate;  decidedly  not.     The 
MStem  provided  in  the  charter  to  get  each  borough  a  fair  share 
of  the  public  work    provides    for  deputy  commissioners  for  the 
various  departments  in  the  various  boroughs.     It  also  provides 
that  the  public  works  for  that  borough  shall  be  recommended  by 
those  commissioners,  and  the  board  of  public  improvement  shall 
pass  on  them.     There  have  been  hardly  any  public  improvements 
made  anywhere  in  the  last  eighteen  months;  nothing  new;  nothing 
newly  originated.     I  mean  to  say  since  January  1st.  1898,  there 
has  been  practically  no  new  contract  let  for  a  new  public  improve- 
ment, for  the  opening  or  grading  of  a  street  or  paving  a  street 
or  building  the  sewere.     This  grievance  of  the  Brooklyn  gentle- 
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men  was  local  onlv  iu  their  minds.  IJrooklyn  is  always  more 
imposed  upon  than  any  other  borough,  in  their  minds;  always 
gets  the  big  end  of  the  stick, 

Q.  If  a  household  is  properly  organized  the  wife  generally  gets 
most.     That  is  the  position  our  Brooklyn  friends  have  been  in 
to-day — the  bride  in  the  contract?    A.  The  wife  is  right  in  it 
this  time.     I  believe  that  greater  power  should  be  lodged  in  the 
local  board  than  in  the  borough  presidents,  if  they  are  to  continue. 
I  don't  believe  they  should  continue.     I  believe  the  system  of 
government  that  was  in  existence  in  the  old  city  of  New  York, 
before  January  1,  1S98,  is  practicable  in  the  city  of  New  York 
as  at  present  constituted.     I  would  w'ipe  out  the  borough  lines; 
get  rid  of  all  these  ofificers;  leave  out  the  board  of  public  improve- 
ments.   They  are  a  fifth  wheel.    The  board  of  public  improve- 
ments is  composed  of  the  very  commissioners  who  initiate  their 
work.     If  a  commissioner  is  doing  his  work  faithfully  in  his  de- 
partment, he  has  all  he  can  attend  to.     If  you  put  him  in  the 
board  of  improvements,  then  he  has  not  only  to  do  his  own  work 
but  has  to  pass  upon  the  work  of  every  other  department,  and  it 
cannot  be  passed  upon  for  adoption  until  that  process  is  gone 
over.    The  result  of  that  is  a  great  accumulation  of  measures 
in  the  board  of  public  improvements  that  cannot  be  got  out  of  it. 
That  is  where  everything  is  held  up.     It  is  not  held  up  in  the 
board  of  aldermen  or  common  council.     ^A'e  are  accused  in  the 
public  press  of  holding  up  matters  that  are  being  held  up  in  the 
corporation  counsel's  office  and  in  the  board  of  public  improve- 
ments and  the  comptroller's  office.     The  board  of  public  improve- 
ments is  a  body  through  which  all  measures  for  improvements 
must  go  and  receive  their  approval.     It  cannot  go  on  until  that 
board  approves.     You  can't  even  say  amen  to  it.     I  have  never 
heard  of  the  supreme  court  issuing  mandamus  orders  against 
the  board  of  pnMie  improvements  to  compel  them  to  do  their 
ministerial   work  nl   passing  matters  through,  because  the  cor- 
p<»ration  counsel  was  not  acting  as  assistant  counsel  to  a  con- 
tractor having  a  contract.     I   mean  in  this  matter  before  the 
board  of  aldermen,  the  corporation  counsel  took  practically  the 
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position  of  associate  counsel  with  tlie  counsel  for  the  contractor; 
that  is  my  belief;  or  at  least  my  impression.  That  is  the  way 
it  looked.  That  is  the  way  I  feel.  Several  members  of  the 
board  have  expressed  themselves  eo  to  me.  At  any  rate,  he 
allowed  our  board  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  contempt,  but  we 
have  had  no  resolution  before  us  to  vote  on,  and  had  no  notice 
of  an  application;  absolutely  none.  The  matter  was  not  before 
our  board.  We  had  a  resolution  when  we  got  a  mandamus 
ordering  us  to  act — Alderman  Jerome  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  comptroller  for  a  iiroper  resolution  so  that  we 
could  act  upon  it,  and  when  we  received  it  yesterday  we  acted 
on  it.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  board  has  had  great  ditliculty  in 
getting  from  the  heads  of  departments  and  from  the  corporation 
counsel  information  about  the  matters  that  are  presented  to  us 
to  vote  on.  That  is  the  whole  trouble  between  the  municipal 
assemblv  and  the  departmental  heads..  Tliev  seem  to  think  we 
are  a  sort  of  little  side  issue;  we  do  not  amount  to  anything,  and 
any  request  that  comes  from  us  is  pigeonholed,  and  "  It  is  only 
from  the  board  of  aldermen  or  common  council,  and  we  will 
answer  that  in  our  own  good  time  and  will."  I  notice  that  the 
beads  of  departments  are  not  rebellious;  not  a  particle.  They 
have  all  the  power,  and  we  haven't  any. 

Q.  They  have  the  power  and  immediate  association  with  the 
head  of  the  dominant  organization,  do  they  not?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  know  a  great  deal  about  it.  only  I  suppose  you  mean 
to  be  exact  upon  the  witness  stand?     A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  dominant  organization 
thought  that  its  party  whip  was  long  enough  to  reach  all  the 
members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  board  of  council,  at 
least  sufficient  to  pass  their  resolutions?  A.  Well,  it  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  it  did  have  that  power  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions. 

Q.  But  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  occasionally  the 
whip  does  not  reach  far  enough  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
•deal  of  excitement;  and  now  the  court  is  called  in  to  exert  judi- 
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cial  lutssure  uiion  lij^isliitivt-  action?     A.  The  courts  Lave  been 
r;illi<l  in.  unduiihtrdly,  in  mu-  (ir  t w u  instances. 

Hy  the  Chainnau: 

Thf  (int-  instance  that  I  refer  to  is  the  occasion  when  there  was 
a  nmnicipal  body  orj;anized  to  modify  the  building  laws,  and  the 
minority  of  the  Imaid  <»f  aldermen — I  don't  know  so  much  about 
it  in  the  council — made  a  strong  effort  to  have  the  resolution 
ajijiointing  ilie  members  of  the  board  or  creating  the  personnel 
to  include  certain  members  of  the  commission,  and  different  in- 
dividuals recommended  by  the  state  charity  board.  It  was  the 
board  that  was  tO'  formulate  the  new  building  code;  and  they 
could  not  get  sufficient  votes  on  two  or  three  occasions  until  they 
secured,  1  think,  forty-six  members  present.  Forty-six  out  of 
forty-seven  at  that  time.  That  was  the  time  they  secured  the 
full  attendance.  That  building  code  commission  has  not  made 
its  rei)ort.  They  have  made  two  reports  of  progress,  asking  for 
an  extension  of  time;  nothing  in  detail  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  thev  liave  d(me  to  our  board.  I  do  not  know  whether  thev 
have  submitted  that  to  any  department  as  yet.  They  have  been 
given  since  last  February,  I  think,  to  do  the  work.  I  think  the 
time  wa.s  up  on  the  If^t  of  January,  and  I  think  it  was  extended 
to  some  time  in  July,  and  now  I  believe  it  has  been  extended 
again.  I  am  not  i|nite  ( lear  on  that,  as  to  the  dates.  1  haven't 
any  panic  whir  opinion  on  the  term  of  office  of  the  council  and 
board  of  ahhrnien.  any  more  than  I  believe  the  term  ought  to 
be  uniform.  It  ought  to  be  either  two  or  four  years  for  both 
brandies.     I  ihink  t  wo  years  is  a  good  time. 

]:M.\.<  <;<k  i|».M.\  N.  lielng  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testili)  d  as  follow  s  : 

K.xainined  by  Mr.  .Moss: 

1  am  a  niemb.-r  of  ihe  board  of  aldermen.  I  was  elected  as  a 
ItepuMi-an.  !  iliink  I  am  in  -eneral  accord  with  the  testimony 
i\H  given  by  .Mr.  W  o.Hlward.      I  did  not  hear  all  that  he  said.     I 
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am  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  borough  presidents.     I  wanit  to  say 
righft  here  that  some  months  ago  I  communicated  with  the  gov- 
ernor, making  some  suggestions  regarding  the  charter,   and  I 
know  I  have  his  consent,  and  if  you  desire  it  I  will  try  and  find 
a  copy  of  those  suggestions  and  bring  them  to  you,  rehiting  par- 
ticularly to  the  borough  presidents.     This  is  my  second  term; 
three  years.     This  is  the  last  year  of  my  second  term;  nearly 
five  years.     I  am  not  positive  on  the  point  that  the  municipal 
assembly  should  consist  of  only  one  house.     I  believe  that  a 
higher  body  of  elected— if  the  right  men  are  elected,  it  could  be 
a  check  upon  the  lower  house;  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  right  men  can  be  elected.     I  don't  believe  in  the  lower  house 
continuing  in   the  position   of  mainly  a   check  on   department 
heads.     I  believe  in  giving  if  initiiil  power,  and  having  legisla- 
tive functions,  in  every  sense  of  the  term.     I  think  if  those  bodies 
were  dignified,  dignified   with   proper  salary,  and   with  proper 
functions,  they  would  be  more  attractive  to  men  in  public  life, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  better  class  of  men  than  we  have  now. 
I  think  it  would  tend  to  attract  professional  men,  and  men  of 
special    knowledge    in    particular    fields.     I    believe    that    there 
should  be  some  provision  of  law  whi.h  would  compel  attendance 
of  members  of  the  mnnieij.al  assembly,  and  a  penalty  and  reduc- 
tion of  their  salary,  or  penalty  of  some  character,  for  their  con- 
tinued absence.     I  believe  the  difllculties  with  which  we  contend, 
the  failure  to  secure  the  requisite  three-fourths  of  the  votes  on 
many  occasions,  on  important  questions,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  members  are  indifferent  as  to  their  duties  and  remain 
away.     I  think  the  borough  presidents  should  not  be  retained. 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  retained  with  enlarged  powers. 
I  believe  they  are  absolutely  useless.     I  believe  there  has  been 
considerable  difficulty  in  getting  information  from  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  and  department  heads  about  the  measures  that  were 
presented  to  us  for  our  votes,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Woodward 
that  we  are  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments.    As  he  says,  we  are  the  fifth  wheel,  when  I  think  it 
should  be  absolutely  the  reverse.     I  will  cite  a  circumstance  to 
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8how  to  what  extent  our  importance  is  regarded  or  to  what  ex- 
tent we  are  regarded  important  as  representatives  of  the  people. 
We  have  a  telephone  in   our  committee  rooms,  adjoining  the 
board  of  aldermen.     It  is  used  freciuently  during  days  of  our 
sessions.    There  is  no  secrecy;  and  I  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  commissioner  of  public  buildings,  lighting  and  sup- 
plies to  have  that  telephone  removed  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
and  inclosed.    He  responded  to  the  board  of  aldermen  that  if 
we  would  communicate  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  they 
would  remove  it,  but  he  has  no  appropriation  to  inclose  it.     Com- 
ment is  unnecessary  on  that.    Then  we  frequently  receive  vetoes 
from  the  mayor  because  we  direct  in  the  resolution  or  ordinance 
a  commissioner  of  a  department  to  do  a  certain  thing,  the  mayor 
setting  forth  that  we  should  not  direct,  because  the  appropria- 
tion may  be  insufficient,  no  matter  how  small  the  appropriation 
may  be,  and  that  we  should  substitute  the  word  "  request ".     I 
am*  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  legislative  function  is  left  to 
ue.     I  doubt  if  I  am  a  legislator  under  the  present  conditions.     I 
believe  it  was  intended  by  the  charter  members  that  we  should 
be.     I  believe  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  democratic 
government,  that  there  should  be  a  popular  assembly;  but  that 
popular  assembly  should  be  kept  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
It  should  not  be  expected  to  act  as  a  registering  clerk,  or  in 
any  ministerial  capacity  whatever.     There  should  be  no  room  for 
doubt  left  about  that.     I  believe  that  the  insignificant  ordinances 
that   we   are  called   upon   to   consider,   such   as  peanut   stand 
privileges  and  street  lighting  privileges  should  be  taken  from  us 
and  given  absolutely  to  the  bureau  of  licenses.     No  person  want- 
ing surh  a  privilege  should  be  beholden  to  an  alderman,  or  be 
Bubject  t(»  the  whim  or  caprice  of  an  alderman,  or  demands,  and 
should  take  it  t<.  ilu-  bureau  of  licenses,  as  is  the  case  now  with 
cx[>ress    men.    pioi.rietors    of    intelligence    offices,    employment 
bureaus,  etc.     There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  distinc- 
tion.    Now,  wlien  frequently  an  alderman  or  councilman  is  a 
political  leader  in  his  district,  these  privileges  which  are  of  such 
impMrtaiu .'  tn  the  jtonr  ]ieo])le.  go  very  largely  to  the  men,  women 
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and  children  from  political  considerations,  and  the  peanut  and 
boot  blacking  stands  are  matters  of  political  patronage  to-day. 
It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  given  out  very  largely  for  those  con- 
siderations, so  that  an  alderman  is  practically  a  licensing  me- 
dium, but  without  any  responsibility.     There  is  no  one  that  I 
know  of  to  call  an  alderman  to  account  for  exercising  that  im- 
portant power,  for  such  it  is  to  the  poor  people— for  exercising 
it  in  a  partisan  or  unfair  way.     The  alderman  can  determine  who 
shall  have  a  permit  and  who  shall  not  have  a  permit.     He  may 
give  a  permit  to  a  man  and  shut  out  the  widow.     That  is  fre- 
quently done.     There  is  no  one  to  find  fault  with  him.     I  should 
consider  it  a  crime.     It  is  not  a  crime  in  law.     Nobody  has  the 
right  to  call  him  to  account  for  it.     It  is  a  fact  that  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  board,  their  private  knowledge,  there  are  very 
many  abuses  of  that  system.     I   have  no  positive  knowledge, 
but  I  can  judge  by  circumstances  that  such  is  the  case.     I  do 
not  want  that  power  by  any  means,  under  any  circumstances. 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  deprived  of  it.     My  idea,  in  short,  would 
be  to  dignify  these  bodies;  to  make  them  really  representative 
bodies.     I  don't  believe  that  the  municipal  assembly  should  be 
abolished  any  more  than  I  believe  that  the  comptroller's  office 
should  be  abolished  because  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Color's 
term  he  held  up  public  improvement  on  the  debt  limit  bugaboo- 
no  more  do  I  believe  that  the  municipal  assembly  should   be' 
abolished  than  the  mayor's  office  should  be  abolished,  or  the  cor- 
poration counsel  should  be  abolished,  because  of  their  inaction 
111  holding  up  rapid  transit  in  this  city.     If  we  abolish  the  mu- 
nicipal assembly  and  create  no  popular  bodv  in  its  place    we 
have  not  democratic  government.     We  hate  a  long  term  of  four 
years,  with  all  the  powers  centered  in  the  hands  of  commissioners    ' 
and  a  lot  of  figure  heads  in  the  city  hall  who  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  mayor  after  six  months,  and  it  takes  four  years  to  come 
around  to  the  people  to  submit  their  acts  for  approval.     Those 
are  my  arguments.     The  only  safety  for  our  kind  of  government, 
If  there  is  to  be  a  strong  central  government,  and  a  long  term 
IS  a  vital  and  well-sustained  and  thoroughly  equipped  popular 
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body.  Tilt'  more  that  body  uiu  be  dignified  the  better  for  the 
city.  I  do  uot  thiuk  wt-  liave  to-day  practically  a  government  of 
thf  i»eople  in  New  York  city.  We  have  not.  We  have  a  gov- 
rrument  by  bureaus  and  departments,  who  are  not  responsible 
even  now  to  the  mayor,  unless  they  do  some  very  wicked  thing. 
They  cannot  be  removed;  they  are  not  responsible  to  the  mayor, 
but  are  only  responsible  to  their  political  connections.  That  i^* 
80  largely  because  the  municipal  assembly  is  not  constituted  in 
such  a  way  as  n.  represent  the  people  and  to  have  power  to  carry- 
out  its  proper  functions.     Those  are  my  views. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 
The  opinion  I  have  just  given  is  not  as  a  Republican;  as  a 
citizen,  irrespective  of  party,  and  as  an  official  holding  office. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 
I  introduced  in  the  board  of  aldermen  recently  a  resolution  re- 
ferring to  the  subject  of  taxation;  first  a  resolution  and  then  a 
minority  report;  resolution  of  the  finance  committee  and  a  report 
based  upon  that  resolution.  The  main  point  of  that  report  or 
resolution  was  to  have  public  hearings  so  as  to  give  the  tax- 
payer an  opiH)rtunity  to  present  his  views  and  grievances  before 
the  finance  committee,  and  upon  that  to  act  intelligently  upon 
the  tax  levy,  and  also  to  introduce  remedial  legislation  in  Albany. 
Tliat  report  was  negatived.  That  resolution  was  negatived. 
The  resolution  failed  to  secure  even  a  second.  It  was  not  enter- 
tained. There  was  no  disposition  to  give  the  people  of  New 
York  an  opi)ortunity  to  come  before  our  body. 


AI'<»|.i'II  C.  IIOTTENKOTIT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Fv.'i mined  by  .Mr.  Moss: 

i  .nil  a  niomber  of  the  council,  representing  the  fifth  district. 
It  takes  ill  tlic  borough  of  the  Bronx.  I  was  elected  on  the 
Democrutie  ticket.     I  have  voted  always  in  favor  of  the  paving 
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bond  issue,  and  upon  every  issue  that  was  presented  to  the 
board  I  voted,  because  I  found  no  other  alternative.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  law  we  were  obliged  ultimately  to  approve  the  bond  issues 
presented.  The  possible  exception  is  the  paving.  I  voted  for 
the  paving  resolution  because  I  believed  there  was  a  sufficient 
ai)propriation  to  cover  such  paving  as  was  necessary,  repaving 
as  was  necessary,  in  the  borough  of  Bronx,  which  I  represented. 
The.  resolution  simply  provided  for  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion, and  also  distributed  the  appropriation  among  the  various 
boroughs.  I  met  possibly  with  a  little  different  experience.  In 
the  first  place,  the  apjiropriation  for  the  borongh  of  the  Bronx 
was  f2(K),(H>0,  according  to  the  resolution.  I  satisfied  my  mind 
as  to  that,  upon  consultation  with  tin*  president  of  the  borough. 
We  have  a  president  in  our  borough  who  is  as  familiar  with  its 
streets  and  roads  as  any  iinin  in  the  <ity  of  Xt'w  York.  I  think 
we  have  been  very  fortunate.  I  llmught  he  would  be  the  best 
man  to  consult,  with  relation  to  the  approjiriate  amount  for  our 
section  of  the  city.  He  said  he  had  already  consulted  with  the 
presidents  of  the  other  boroughs,  and  that  this  was  agreed  upon, 
the  appropriations  fixed  in  the  resolution  were  agreed  upon  after 
a  careful  examination,  first  of  the  tax  valuations,  and  seco«dly 
of  the  territory  to  be  covered.  On  his  judgment  I  believed  the 
proposition  was  a  proper  one  and  correct.  I  believed  that  it  was 
proper  in  the  respect  that  it  did  not  leave  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx  out,  that  it  provided  for  the  borough  of  the  Bronx. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  accusations  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  accounts  regarding  the  asphalting,  as  shown  in  the 
specifications  of  the  very  commissioner  who  was  to  do  the  pav- 
ing? A.  That  matter  wa^s  not  to  be  determined  by  this  par- 
ticular resolution.  I  believed,  and  I  believe  to-day,  that  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  highways  to  submit  to  the 
municipal  assembly  such  propositions  for  improvement  as  he 
shall  deem  advisable.  On  that  theory  I  voted  for  this  resolution. 
Under  section  41G  I  think  it  is  his  duty.  A  proposition  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed,  a  committee  of  experts,  to  in- 
vestigate that  subject,  a  minority  report,  was  voted  down  and  I 
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did  not  believe  that  this  particular  question  should  have  been 
raised  at  the  time  it  was  raised.  The  proposition  before  us  was 
simply  to  provide  for  means;  that  is.  provide  an  appropriation; 
simply  and  plainly.  Now,  when  later  the  question  of  what 
streets  should  be  paved,  or  how  they  should  be  paved,  or  what 
contracts  should  be  made,  or  how  they  should  be  made,  was  pre- 
sented, then  I  think  would  be  the  proper  time  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion raised  in  the  minority  report. 

(2.  But  you  might  have  adopted  that  report  and  had  your  com- 
mittee of  experts  appointed,  and  the  time  necessary  to  be  taken 
bv  them  to  make  those  examinations  might  be  going  on?  A. 
And  in  the  meantime  we  would  have  no  appropriation  and  the 
improvements  would  be  held  up.  We  did  not  pass  that  part  of 
it  then  because.  Mr.  Moss,  there  was  nothing  in  the  resolution 
for  anything  else  but  the  appropriation.  I  didn't  see  fit  to  make 
any  amendment  because  I  didn't  believe  that  it  was  a  good  time 
to  raise  the  question. 

Q.  It  was  charged  that  that  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars, 
and  it  has  been  pending  upon  the  printed  report  of  the  commi.s- 
f*ioners'  accounts  since  last  May.  has  it  not?  A.  I  have  i\) 
doubt- -I  iM'l.cvr  at  the  propr^r  time  a  committee  might  bo  a})- 
pointed;  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  resolution  should  have  been 
made  at  that  time,  that  is  all. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  accusations  are  correct  or  not. 
I  do  not  know  and  do  not  say  whether  the  accusations  of  those 
councilmeu  are  correct  or  not,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
causf.'s  intjuiry  as  to  this  double  position  that  you  are  holding, 
and  aft  to  what  the  party  influence.s  are,  which,  against  all  of 
those  strong  propositions,  causes  you  people,  the  organization, 
to  vote  solidly  tlimugh  on  these  propositions?  A.  At  the  proper 
time  I  should  take  my  stand  as  to  the  matter  of  asphalt.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  municipal  assembly  should  be  continued,  most  de- 
cidedly. I  believe  it  should  be  continued  in  the  two  houses, 
under  certain  conditions.  I  believe  that  the  municipal  assembly 
of  the  city  of  New  York  ought  to  have  similar  powers  in  this 
city  to  the  legislature  in  the  state.     I  would  increase  the  powers. 
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I  would  have  two  houses  corresponding  to  the  legislature^  coming 
as  nearly  to  that  as  possible.  I  would  continue  the  borough  presi- 
dents if  the  municipal  assembly  was  continued,  with  additional 
powers,  and  the  borough  presidents  had  also  additional  powers. 
As  to  the  proposition  to  wipe  out  the  borough  lines  and  to  have 
one  city  without  divisions,  if  that  could  be  done  without  pre- 
judicing some  of  the  boroughs,  I  would  favor  it.  I  believe  at 
the  present  time  it  could  not  practically  be  done.  SrHo  far  as  the 
borough  of  Bronx  is  concerned,  if  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment, 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  borough  jjresident  wa.s  supposed 
to  be  inserted  in  the  charter  and  based  uf>on  the  modern  modfl 
created  in  the  commi««sioner  of  street  imi)rovements  in  the  thirty- 
third  and  thirty-fourth  wards.  The  office  worked  admirably,  but 
there  four  or  five  departments  were  included  under  one  head,  and 
the  conflict  of  authority  that  now  exists  under  the  charter  was 
impossible.  The  result  was  expedition,  and  an  improvement  that 
never  was  duplicated  before  or  since  in  that  section  of  the  city.  It 
was  a  more  practical  thing  than  our  board  of  public  improvements. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  no  question.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wood- 
ward in  the  practical  ditTiculty  in  getting  the  matters  through 
the  board  of  public  imi>rovements  to  an  extent.  I  would  say 
that  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  we  pass  through  the  loral  board 
something  like — well,  over  a  thousand  propositions  of  improve- 
ment— regrading.  regulating  the  grading,  paving,  sewers,  curbing, 
guttering  and  flagging.  We  of  course  are  limited  to  recom- 
mendation. If  we  had  the  power  to  recommend  directly  to  the 
municii>al  assembly  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  would  be  done; 
but  unfortunately  questions  arise  pro  and  con;  the  petitioners 
interested  on  one  side  will  appear  before  the  local  board,  and  the 
petitioners  interested  upon  the  other  side  will  appear  befor  the 
board  of  public  improvements.  The  conflict  of  authority  natur- 
ally prevents  anything  being  done  by  one  board  or  the  other. 
Less  than  one  hundred  of  those  matters  have  got  through  the 
board  of  public  improvements  with  their  approval  out  of  over  a 
thousand.     I  don't  know  what  it  was  due  to. 
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l'.\  Mr.  llolliuau: 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  the  municipal  assem- 
bly has  the  ri|;,'ht  and  authority  under  the  charter  of  Greater  New 
York  to  nullify  the  act  of  any  commissioner,  if  he  were  to  order 
a  number  of  streets  paved,  or  not.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
d(jubt  about  it.  The  assembly  has  the  power  under  section  41(), 
I  believe,  uf  the  charter.  I  think  that  some  of  the  councilmen 
and  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  in  not  having  voted  for 
htiiiie  of  these  bonds  issues,  place  their  grounds  for  voting  on 
different  reasons.  That  was  one  of  them.  I  think  they  were 
mistaken. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  would  say  this  about  the  municipal  assembly;  I  believe  that 
we  can  safely  let  the  government  rest  upon  the  people,  and  they 
being  elected  officers,  naturally  would  be  apt  to  do  what  was 
right.  But  they  should  be  dignified.  That  is,  there  should  be 
legislation  passed  that  would  make  the  position  dignified  and 
responsible.     There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

<2.  One  more  question:  What  is  your  judgment  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  a  lesser  vote  than  a  three-fourths  vote 
should  be  required  upon  the  passage  of  any  bond  issue?  A.  If 
th<?  borough  system  is  to  continue,  I  would  say  a  two-thirds  vote 
w<mld  be  a  fair  vote.  If  the  borough  system  is  to  be  abolished, 
and  one  large  city  takes  its  place,  I  believe  a  majority  vote  ought 
to  be  sufficient. 
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New  York,  Tuesday,  August  8,  1899. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m. 

Present:  Mr.  Mazet  (chairman),  Mr.  Fallows,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  Mr.  Boland. 

CONLIN  C.  MILLER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr!  Moss: 

I  am  engaged  in  business  for  the  firn»  of  Dimock  &  Comx>any, 
at  66  Broadway.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  robbed  on  the  Bowery. 
I  went  to  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Theatre  with  a  friend  of  mine 
by  the  name  of  Swinton,  a  partner  of  Dimock  &  Company's; 
and  we  stayed  in  the  theatre  until  it  was  pretty  near  out.  We 
left  about  11  o'clock.  We  took  a  coup^*  and  told  the  driver  to 
drive  me  down  to  S^)uth  Ferry  and  him  down  to  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
He  lives  in  Brooklyn.  So  when  we  got  down — we  did  not  pay 
any  attention  which  way  he  took  us — whether  he  took  us  down 
Broadway  or  took  us  down  the  Bowery.  As  it  happened,  he 
took  us  down  the  Bowery.  When  we  got  away  down  some- 
wheres  about  Houston  street,  I  proposed  that  we  get  out  and 
have  a  drink.  We  both  got  out  and  had  a  drink,  and  when  we 
got  out  of  the  saloon  this  coup6  was  gone.  I  had  paid  the  fare 
in  advance.  Then  we  stood  on  the  gutter,  right  opposite  Lyon's 
restaurant  there,  on  Houston  street,  and  waited  for  a  car  to 
go  down  with,  and  while  we  were  standing  there  a  man  came  up 
and  struck  me  on  the  forehead  and  grabbed  this  watch  and  chain 
from  me,  and  while  he  was  doing  that  I  grabbed  him  by  the 
arms  and  held  him,  and  called  for  the  police,  and  immediately 
a  policeman  came  and  arrested  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Sullivan. 
That  is  it.  Mr.  Swinton  got  away  from  me.  I  couldn't  say, 
but  he  was  robbed  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
jewelry.  Three  rings,  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  and  a  diamond 
stud.     It  was  about  half  past  eleven  in  the  evening.     Every- 
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thing  was  light  as  day.  The  street  was  crowded  with  people. 
1  just  stood  on  the  curbstone.  I  had  been  standing  there,  I 
should  say,  about  three  or  four  minutes;  not  more  than  that. 
\\  hen  the  policeman  arrested  this  man  I  was  struggling  with 
him,  and  I  couldn't  say  what  became  of  my  friend,  you  know, 
bt-rause  I  had  my  hands  full  of  this  man  that  I  took  care  of.  I 
could  not  ^^ee  how  many  men  were  engaged  in  that  attack.  I 
only  saw  the  one,  because  I  couldn't  see  any  more.  If  you  are 
tfcrabbliug  with  one  man,  you  don't  pay  any  attention  to  any- 
thing else.     I  had  all  I  could  do. 

CIIAIJLES  L.  GATES,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Exaniini'd  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  t'Ugaged  in  business  at  2052  and  2054  Third  avenue.  We 
had  two  robberies  there.  The  last  w^as  in  March,  1898,  we  lost 
l)rincipally  silks;  silk  handkerchiefs  and  piece  silk — this  is  a 
dry  goods  store — amounting  to  between  four  and  five  hundred 
dollars  in  value.  The  thieves  got  in  through  the  basement  in 
the  rear;  jtriod  open  some  bars  and  entered  through  there;  a 
regular  burglary.  We  have  not  recovered  any  of  the  goods. 
Thi?  police  did  nothing  for  us  that  I  know  of,  except  to  come  up. 
We  reported  it  and  they  came  up  and  looked  around  about. 
They  came  up  once  or  twice.  I  went  down  once,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  and  asked  if  they  found  out  anything  and  they  said 
no  they  had  not.  They  did  not  talk  to  me  about  any  place  where 
this  property  might  have  been  taken.  They  did  not  point  my 
particular  attention  to  any  particular  fences  or  streets  or  neigh-, 
borhoods  where  these  things  are  disposed  of.  All  I  know  is 
that  we  lost  our  goods  and  found  no  trace  of  them. 

I'lllLLir  ilAIlN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  place  of  business  is  207  Seventh  street,  cutlery  and  grind- 
ing. 1  was  robbed  last  November.  I  lost  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  razors  and  pocketknives.    The 
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thieves  got  in  through  the  roof,  through  the  scuttle,  and  broke 
open  the  door  on  the  top  floor,  and  then  came  down  stairs.  Thej 
broke  their  way  in.  I  made  complaint  to  the  police.  The  cap- 
tain called  there  before  I  got  to  my  place.  The  police  were  there 
before  I  got  there.  He  said  to  keep  quiet  and  say  nothing  about 
it.  He  knew  all  about  it — and  could  just  put  his  hands  on  it. 
I  kept  quiet  for  two  weeks  and  then  I  went  up  to  the  station- 
house  and  made  inquiries  to  find  out  whether  they  had  found 
out  anything  more  about  it.  He  said  no,  they  had  got  away 
from  us.  I  have  heard  nothing  about  it  since.  The  detectives 
were  there.  I  did  not  have  any  detectives  from  the  central  of- 
fice, no  central  office  detectives,  only  the  precinct  detectives. 
The  captain  did  not  tell  me  how  he  knew  where  the  things  were 
and  how  it  was  he  could  put  his  hands  on  them.  He  didn't  say 
that.  He  told  me  to  keep  quiet  and  say  nothing.  I  have  been 
keeping  quiet.  The  captain  was  from  the  Mulberry  street  pre- 
cinct, Stephenson. 


SIDNEY  R.  BOWMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  in  the  bic-ycle  business.  My  place  is  300  Broadway,  945 
Eighth  avenue,  corner  of  Fifty-sixth  street,  123  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  street.  We  had  a  little  burglary  in  our 
apartment  some  time  last  winter.  We  lost  fifty-five  dollars  in 
money  and  a  lot  of  clothing  and  a  lot  of  jewelry.  They  all 
amounted  to  from  about  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  That  was  in  the  apartment,  316  West  Fifty- 
first  street.  The  thieves  got  in  through  the  front  door, 
the  door  we  always  use  ourselves  to  enter  the  house.  There  was 
a  very  small,  sort  of  cheap  lock  on  the  door,  and  I  think  they 
forced  the  lock.  I  couldn't  tell.  We  were  all  away  at  the  time. 
We  had  been  out  since  ten  in  the  morning,  about  9  to  10  in  the 
morning.  It  occurred  before  we  got  home,  about  10  in  the  even- 
ing. I  did  not  recover  any  of  the  goods.  We  reported  to  the 
police.  They  sent  a  ward  detective  up  right  awaj.  A  detective 
144 
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— I  don't  know  wIioIIkm-  he  was  a  ward  detective — to  look  over 
tlif  ^ri'ound.  and  he  took  a  memorandum  of  the  articles  that  were 
lo!<t  and  so  f<»rtli,  and  he  reported  to  me  once  or  twice  after  that 
that  Ik-  could  not  get  the  stuff.  He  said  he  had  been  looking 
thiou;:!)  the  jiawnshops. 

Ml-.  Moss — I  took  the  statement  of  a  lady  who  was  about  going 
to  Saratoga  on  the  boat.     With  your  permission  I  will  read  it: 
"  On   a   Sunday   evening  last  January,   at  25   minutes   past   7 
I  left  my  house,  at  212  East  Twelfth  street,  to  go  to  church  with 
my  husliand,  Dr.  Bentley,  who  was  then  clergyman  of  St.  Mark's 
Kpiscopal  church.     ^Ve  had  left  our  jewelry  and  about  fifty  dol- 
lars of  a  church  collection  on  the  bureau.     Mv  mother  was  visit- 
ing  me.     She  had  just  come  from  Syracuse,  and  all  her  money 
and  jtajiers  were  in  her  satchel,  which  she  had  left  in  my  bureau. 
Two  hours  after  we  had  left  our  home  we  returned  and  found 
everything  in  the  house  turned  upside  down;  bureau  drawers 
and  their  contents  all  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.     Every  pic- 
ture on  the  wall  liad  l)een  turned  around.     Everything  on  the 
mantel  had  been  moved.     Our  jewelry  and  the  church  collec- 
tion and  mv  mother's  bag  were  all  taken.     Mv  silver  knives, 
f<»rks  and  spoons  were  also  gone.     The  robbers  left  a  jimmy  be- 
hind them.  Mild  that  was  the  only  clew  we  had.     We  found  a 
peculiar  mark  (Jii  our  door  bell.     The  Saturday  before  this  our 
janitor's  rooms  were  ransacked  by  burglars,  but  he  had  nothing 
valuable.     Tlie  police  department  had  nine  detectives  and  police- 
men oil  the  case,  but  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  clew." 
This  was  in   tlu.'  sainc  iit-ighborhood,  and   near  the  same   time 
when  the  burglars  that  entered  a  church  in  that  neighborhood 
killed  a  policeman.     Tliat  was  East  Twelfth  street.     ]Mr.  Cran- 
dall.  <»f  Sju  Columbus  avenue,  was  robbed  October  2G,   1898. 
The  thieves  broke  in  at  tlie  back  door.     The  amount  stolen  was 
between  six  hundred  .ind  seven  hundred  dollars'  worth.     On  De- 
cember Jlili  iiii  arrest  was  made.     The  man  was  indicted,  but 
it)  now  <»nt  on  hail.     Ninety-five  dollars'  worth  of  property  was 
recovered    in    i'at.isdii.     .Mr.   Arnold,   of  ;j0.o   West  Broadway, 
Ktatea  that  his  place  has  been  robbed  twice  within  a  period  of 
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ten  weeks,  in  March  aud  June  of  tho  present  year.  On  both 
occasions  access  was  gained  through  the  scuttle  on  the  roof, 
during  the  night.  The  police  have  been  notified,  and  took  a 
description  of  the  goods,  and  promised  to  do  all  they  could  to  re- 
cover the  same,  but  nothing  has  materialized  up  to  date.  I  am 
taking  these  cases  at  random,  just  as  they  come,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  in  how  many  of  these  cases  the  goods  have  been 
recovered.  As  these  witnesses  are  called  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  how  that  fact  may  be. 

STILES  A.  TORRENCE,  being  duly  i^woru,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  business  is  editorial  work.  I  live  at  present  at  505  West 
One  Hundred  aud  Twelfth  street.  I  was  robbed  at  174  West 
One  Hundred  and  Ninth  street.  Silverware  and  jewelry  that  was 
iu  the  house  was  taken.  It  amounted  to  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  The  robbers  got  iu  through  the  roof  door.  It  was 
in  an  apartment  house.  The  family  wa^s  away.  This  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  was  a  daylight  burglary.  I  re- 
ported to  the  police  immediately.  I  recovered  none  at  all  of  the 
goods.  The  detective  told  me  he  had  gone  around  and  notified 
all  the  pawnbrokers,  but  had  found  no  trace  of  anythin^r. 

HENRY  H.  LEVY,  being  duly  eworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  place  uf  business  is  Xo.  71-1  Broadway  at  present.  The 
burglary  took  place  at  38  East  Ninth  street.  Between  eight  hun- 
dred and  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  neckwear  was  taken.  The 
burglars  got  in  through  the  entrance;  that  is,  the  hall  entrance, 
the  door.  We  were  on  the  first  loft.  They  broke  the  lock.  I 
reported  it  to  the  police  that  very  night.  It  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  daytime.  It  was  a  Hebrew  holiday,  I  think,  and  we 
were  closed.     We  were  notified  at  night  the  place  was  open  by 
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some  of  the  tenants  iu  iLe  building.  They  found  tlie  door  open. 
We  notified  the  police  that  night.  So  far  as  I  can  see  they  did 
nothing.  We  notitied  the  police  at  the  precinct,  and  I  notified 
head'iuarteiti  the  very  next  morning.  We  had  one  or  two  men 
around  the  place,  and  I  gave  them  three  or  four  samples  of  the 
articles  that  had  been  stolen;  some  of  the  goods  that  were  left. 

DA VI I)  A.  DOYLE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  in  the  trunk  and  bag  business;  manufacturer  of  trunks  aLd 
bags.  I  have  several  stores  in  this  city.  The  robbery  took  place 
at  Fourteenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue  in  the  springtime  of  this 
year.  I  haven't  got  the  date.  Some  dress  cases  and  bags  were 
taken,  I  suppose  over  two  wagon  loads  of  trunks  and  bags;  mostly 
bags,  cases.  It  was  a  week  day,  I  think.  I  have  got  it  in  the 
store,  I  suppose.  Xighttime.  The  door  was  cut.  It  was  a  regu- 
lar burglary.  They  broke  in.  The  police  were  in  charge  of  it. 
Our  manager  went.  The  police  were  inside  of  the  store.  He 
had  been  there  during  the  night  and  took  charge  of  it  before  my 
man  went  there.  The  police  discovered  the  door  had  been  broken 
iu.  One  of  our  men  found  them  in  there.  They  found  the  books 
there  in  the  street;  some  of  our  books  belonging  to  the  business. 
They  searched,  I  believe,  to  get  the  goods,  and  are  searching  yet. 
I  have  not  recovered  any  of  them,  nothing  but  the  books. 

Q.  How  do  you  suppose  the  thieves  got  away  with  more  than 
two  truek  load.s  of  bags  in  the  night  from  your  store?  A.  They 
might  have  a  wagon  in  front  i.f  the  place. 

Q.  Dow  do  you  suppose  they  loaded  it  up  in  the  nighttime 
with  bags?     A.  I  could  not  explain  it. 

Q.  They  must  have  had  two  or  three  wagons^  or  else  they  must 
have  made  two  or  three  trips?  A.  The  officers  explained  it  to  me 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  dirt  ^carts  that  came  along  there  and 
made  a  noise  at  certain  times  in  the  night,  and  it  mav  be  taken 
away  then.  Might  be  taken  away  in  a  dirt  cart,  or  some  time 
between  the  dirt  carts;  but  that  was  when  they  are  cleaning  the 
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streets  and  they  made  a  noise  at  that  time,  and  this  would  pre- 
vent them  from  hearing. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  hearing,  but  seeing.  How  did  they 
say  the  dirt  carts  would  prevent  them  from  seeing  somebody 
coming  along  and  loading  up  wagons  with  your  bags?  A.  It 
would  prevent  them  from  hearing  if  they  were  a  block  away.  It 
would  take  some  time  to  take  those  trunks  down  stairs  and  load 
the  wagons,  two  or  three  wagon  loads. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

My  place  is  down  stairs;  basement  about  fifty  by  fifty,  corner 
of  Fifth  avenue  and  Fourteenth  street.  That  is  quite  a  prominent 
place,  and  there  are  electric  lights  there;  but  it  is  down  stairs. 
Of  course  he  could  look  down  stairs  and  not  see  them  at  first. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 
I  haven't  heard  of  anybody  being  arrested. 

Examined  by  Mr.  L'oland: 
I  can  give  you  a  list  of  my  goods;  I  suppose  they  were  worth 
between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars.    That  is  what  the  man 
that  took  account  of  it,  the  inventory,  said. 


MOKRY  LEWECK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

The  robbery  took  place  in  the  store.  Eighth  avenue,  corner  of 
Fortieth  street.  It  occurred  during  the  night,  eight  weeks  ago. 
Nine  hundred  dollars  worth  of  clothing  was  taken.  That  made 
quite  a  bulky  package.  It  would  take  a  pretty  good  sized  wagon 
to  carry  it  off.  The  burglars  cut  a  hole  through  the  ceiling — 
through  the  flooring;  came  up  through  the  floor;  a  hole  14  by  12. 
It  must  have  occurred  between  9  at  night  and  7  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  opened  at  T  in  the  morning  and  I  discovered  a  burglary. 
I  did  not  recover  any  of  the  goods,  not  a  dollar.  Nobody  was 
arrested.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  the  burglary  I  went  and  noti- 
fied the  sergeant  of  police,  and  he  notified  the  captain,  aud  he 
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Nva-i  iii>  about  half  an  liour  after  to  see  me,  and  to  investigate. 
lie  brought  one  uf  the  policemen  down  with  a  charge  of  not 
discovering  the  burglary,  and  he  wa.s  before  Commissioner  Hess, 
and  he  was  discharged.  The  policeman  on  post  didu'r  discover 
the  burglary.  He  was  charged  by  his  captain  with  having  failed 
to  discover  the  burglary.  He  was  put  on  trial  before  Commis- 
sioner liess  and  the  complaint  against  him  was  dismissed.  Tluit 
is  all  they  did  for  me.  I  know  that  I  didn't  ie(  eive  anything  bade 
that  was  stolen.  I  don't  know  if  there  w.is  any  efforts  made  at 
all  to  trace  the  goods.  All  1  know  is  I  u  titled  ihe  <aptain.  I 
cannot  find  anything,  nothing  at  all. 


MAX  KFZST.  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Exaiiiined  l)y  ^Ir.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  on  the  0th  or  7th  of  January,  1S99.  They  stole 
some  rugs;  carpet  rugs.  It  was  at  my  store.  It  would  make  a 
large  bnndle.  It  was  in  the  night.  The  value  of  it  was  about 
t\\(i  hnndred  and  fifty  dollars.  My  address  is  198  Stanton  street, 
(h<  same  place  where  I  am  now.  I  did  not  recover  any  of  my 
goods.  Nobody  was  arrested.  I  went  dowu  to  the  stationhouse 
and  I  made  a  comi)laint,  and  the  captain  gave  me  a  detective 
right  away,  and  the  officer  came  out,  and  he  was  trying  a  few 
things;  he  was  watching  the  neighborhood  around  there  where 
I  thought  the  goods  might  be,  and  afterwards  I  dropped  in  my- 
self. I  seen  they  couldn't  recover  anything,  so  I  gave  it  up.  I 
didn't  have  any  time  to  lose.  My  back  door  from  the  store  goes 
into  Ridge  street,  and  I  thought  the  goods  had  been  taken  out 
of  there,  and  .<o  we  were  watching  the  w'hole  block.  They  got 
in  through  the  door;  broke  through  the  door. 


LDWAlil)  SOLOMAX,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  place  of  business  is  114  and  110  Bleecker  street,  wholesale 
clothing.    The  burglary  occurred  on  Decoration  day.    I  lost  forty- 
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four  overcoats.  The  value  of  those  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  would  make  a  good  sized  bundle.  I  was  down 
there  until  12  o'clock  that  day;  it  must  have  happened  between 
noon  and  the  next  morning,  about  quarter  past  7,  when  I  came 
down  to  open  up.  The  burglars  filed  the  padlock,  and  then  must 
have  forced  the  other  lock;  the  padlock  on  the  first  loft.  I  have 
a  padlock  on  my  door,  and  also  another  lock.  They  filed  the  pad- 
lock, for  I  found  it  inside  the  premises.  They  must  have  picked 
the  other  lock.  I  did  not  recover  anything.  Nobody  was  arrested. 
I  went  around  that  morning  and  reported  to  the  police,  that  is, 
the  following  morning  and  reported.  About  half  past  10  a  ward 
man  came  around,  and  I  explained  the  circumstances  to  him  and 
that  wa.s  all  that  wa.s  done.  One  of  them  said  he  would  be  back 
that  afternoon.  l»ut  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  I  got  tired  (if 
waiting.  I  waited  for  about  a  week,  and  then  I  went  around  to 
the  precinct  again  and  saw  the  sergeant  there  and  he  said  they 
hadn't  discovered  anything.  I  said,  "  \N\Ii,  I  would  like  to  see 
one  of  the  men  anvwnv,  and  talk  to  him."  I  never  saw  hiui.  That 
was  Captain  Chapman's  precinct. 


:M0KRIS  SLIFKO,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  place  of  business  is  2i:'.  East  Fdurth  street.  I  do  suspender 
trimming  and  leather  work.  I  use  spool  silk.  I  lo«<t  my  goods 
last  year.  I  don't  remember  the  date  exactly;  I  have  it  written 
down  in  the  store.  About  this  time  a  year  ago.  I  lost  a  whole  lot 
of  colored  and  white  spool  silk.  Ever^-  spool  is  the  same  kind 
as  this  [producing  a  spool].  The  police  records  show  I  lost 
about  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  silk  in  spools.  It  was  taken 
after  I  went  home.  I  went  home  and  locked  it.  and  when  I  came 
in  the  moniing  the  door  was  open,  and  the  silk  was  all  gone.  The 
burglars  pulled  out  the  ring  where  the  lock  goes  through,  and 
they  got  in.  They  forced  the  door.  I  did  not  get  any  of  my 
goods  back.  I  would  like  to  get  them  back.  Xobody  was  arrested. 
I  went  to  the  police.     I  reported.     They  sent  me  up  a  defpctive. 
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ami  til' .)  >aid  they  were  goinj,'  to  do  soiuetliiug  for  me  and  they 
wt'Ut  away  that  time,  and  that  is  all  I  hear  about  it.  They  were 
going  to  look  out  for  me,  and  I  never  saw  them  again.  That  is 
all  ihey  did.  I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  find  out,  because  the  sus- 
pender firm  I  work  for,  every  thief  would  get  caught  that  offered 
it  for  sale:  with  that  mark  he  would  be  found  out. 

Mr.  Muss — The  witness  produced  one  of  the  spook,  which  is 
marked  '*  L'rown  >?usi)ender  Company,  C.  Bloomburg,"  with  a  pe- 
culiar mark  stenciled  in  the  wood,  and  he  says  the  thief  should 
be  caught  because  every  spool  has  that  mark  on  it,  stamped  into 
the  W()(nl.  and  when  it  is  offered  for  sale  it  must  be  found  out. 


MOKKIS  \\()LFF,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  my  store,  207  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
first  street,  a  loan  office.  I  lost  some  overcoats  and  skirts,  all 
miide  up,  jiledged  in  my  place,  worth  about  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. This  happened  the  night  of  Friday  something  in 
February;  in  the  night  time.  The  thieves  got  in  through  the 
basement;  cut  through  the  floor.  I  did  not  get  any  of  my  goods 
back;  not  a  thing.  Nobody  was  arrested.  I  reported  to  the 
fitationhouso  and  that  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it.  They  came  in 
there  and  looked  at  it  once,  and  that  was  all  I  heard  of  it.  They 
asked  me  who  I  suspected,  but  I  couldn't  tell  who  it  was. 


THOMAS  li.  CHRYSTAL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
io wh: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  20  West  Eighty-fourth  street.  I  am  a  newspaper 
writer  and  editor.  A  robbery  took  place  at  my  house  on  a  Satur- 
day night  about  two  months  ago,  I  think,  between  8  and  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  I  lost  about  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
•tuff — j'welry,  watches,  money,  silverware,  linen,  etc.  The 
thieves  got  in  by  inserting  a  knife  blade  through  the  door  and 
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pushing  the  yale  lock  back.  As  near  as  I  could  ascertain  it  oc- 
curred between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  happened  to 
be  out  at  that  time  and  I  did  not  discover  it  until  Sunday  morning. 
After  I  got  home  I  did  not  notice  it.  I  noticed  a  general  dis- 
turbance, but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.  I  saw  some  drawerg 
pulled  out,  but  I  didn't  investigate.  Sunday  morning  I  called  in 
a  policeman.  He  took  an  inventory  of  what  was  missing,  and 
advised  me  to  keep  quiet  about  it,  and  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done.  I  paid  no  more  attention  to  it  for  two  days.  Two  days 
afterward  a  detective  called  at  my  house,  and  he  said,  "I  think 
I  have  got  a  watch  that  you  have  lost."  Well,  I  said,  "  What 
sort  of  a  watch  is  it?  "  He  described  it  a  great  deal  better  than 
I  could  remember  it,  than  I  could  have  given  a  description.  I 
asked  him  where  it  was  and  he  said  down  in  a  pawnshop  on 
Tenth  avenue,  near  Sixty-sixth  street;  somewhere  along  there. 
I  made  an  appointment  to  go  there  ■with  him  the  next  morning, 
which  was  Wednesday  morning,  the  fourth  day  after  the  robbery, 
and  I  saw  the  j»awnbroker  and  he  asked  me  to  describe  the  watch. 
It  was  an  heirloom,  an  old  watch  belonging  to  the  family,  and  I 
described  it  as  well  as  I  could.  I  hadn't  the  number  of  it.  I 
could  give  a  general  descrii)tioii.  It  was  an  old  English  watch, 
etc.,  and  the  pawnbroker,  without  asking  any  further  identifica- 
tion— he  took  out  the  watch,  and  he  says,  ''  Is  that  it?"  I  said 
"Yes,  that  is  it;  that  is  the  watch."  I  might  have  claimed  any 
watch  in  the  place  on  the  strength  of  that.  Finally  he  said  he 
had  advanced  twenty-five  dollars  on  it  to  a  young  man  on  the 
previous  Saturady  evening,  and  I  think  within  one  hour  after  the 
robbery  occurred.  I  paid  him  twenty-five  dollars  and  he  gave 
me  the  watch.  I  paid  him  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  presence 
of  the  policeman.  Then  I  fixed  the  detective.  I  mean  to  say  I 
gave  him  some  money  for  his  trouble;  five  dollars;  and  I  also  told 
him  that  I  didn't  propose  to  pay  out  anything  more  for  the  return 
of  the  lost  goods.  This  was  the  only  thing  I  cared  for,  being  an 
heirloom.  He  had  not  asked  me  for  anything  else;  not  at  all. 
I  gave  him  that;  a  matter  of  kindness;  that  is  all.  He  did  not 
object;  certainly  not.     I  was  aware  that  my  watch,  being  stolen 
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pnt|M'rt\,  1  uniild  1m'  ciititlt'd  lo  recuM-r  wiihuut  paying  any 
broker's  charges;  but  I  had  no  way  of  identifying  it  at  all.  Other- 
wise I  would  liave  taken  out  a  writ  of  replevin,  and  gone  there  and 
got  it,  but  I  had  no  number  of  the  watch;  simply  gave  a  general 
dtaoription.  There  might  be  a  dozen  watches  of  that  kind.  That 
was  all  1  recovered.  Nobody  was  arre.sted  that  I  know  of.  I 
haven't  heard  of  anything  else  being  done.  The  value  of  that 
watch  was.  well,  fortv  dollars. 


UEHMAXN  M.  WEAVER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  in  Eighth  avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  street,  a  store, 
this  spring  some  time.  There  was  a  lot  of  different  things  taken; 
silk  waists  and  ladies'  made-up  clothing.  The  value  was  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  thieves  came  in  through  the 
cellar.  They  cut  through  the  next  cellar  into  our  cellar;  cut 
through  the  wall.  Nobody  was  arrested.  I  did  not  get  any  of 
my  gooihs  baik.  The  police  came  the  next  day  and  they  asked 
all  questions  about  it,  and  found  out  all  the  particulars,  and 
that  is  all  we  heard  about  it.  They  asked  how  they  got  in  and 
how  much  we  were  robbed,  and  all  such  things.  I  think  they 
came  twice.  The  last  time  I  saw  them  was  about  two  or  three 
days  afterwards. 


SAMLEL  P.  IIYMAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
K.xnmiiH'd  by  Mr.  Moss: 

The  robbery  occurred  in  my  place,  21  and  23  West  Third  street; 
wholesale  silk  business.  I  lost  about  four  thousand  or  forty- 
five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  silks,  piece  silk.  It  happened 
Dcc(»rati()ii  I  >;iy.  The  iliicvcs  i»roke  in  the  door.  We  were  up 
on  the  Ihst  fioor.  They  got  in  the  ground  fioor.  How  they  got 
in  the  hall  door  I  df)n't  know,  but  they  got  into  our  door  by  a 
jimmy;  breaking  the  lock.     I  am  the  manager  of  the  firm,  Mc- 
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Donald,  Stout  &  Company.  Xobody  was  arrested.  We  did  not 
recover  an}-  of  our  goods.  I  notified  the  Mulberry  street  police. 
The  Mercer  street  sent  Detectives  Hall  and  McGuire.  The  Mul- 
berry street  people  sent  Holland  and  another  detective.  T  will 
say  this,  that  Detective  Hall  worked  very  hard  on  the  case,  but 
the  Mulberry  street  people  never  showed  up  but  once,  the  morn- 
ing of  the  robbery.  Detective  Hall  was  Chapman's  man.  He 
came  in  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day  and  reported  prog- 
ress, and  thought  they  had  the  thieves.  There  were  several  big 
robberies  that  happened  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  thought 
they  had  the  thieves — in  Philadelphia  and  other  places — Fox  & 
Heim;  a  big  robbery.  From  what  I  have  heard  to-day  about 
the  district  and  what  I  heard  around  the  district  there  was  a 
bushel  of  other  robberies,  I  guess. 


DAVID  FOX.  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fox  &  Heim,  123  and  125 
Bleecker  street.  That  robbery  was  July  4th.  A  couple  of  the 
burglars  were  locked  in  the  night  before.  We  occupy  five  floors 
— the  seventh — there  is  also  a  vacant  floor  there.  They  broke 
in  the  door  of  the  seventh  floor  and  stayed  all  night.  The  next 
morning  they  went  to  work  and  packed  up  and  carried  away 
six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stuff,  and  left  about  seven  or  eight 
thousand  dollars  behind  that  they  didn't  carry  off;  satins;  silks 
and  satins;  piece  goods.  That  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  that  was  carried  away  must  have  filled  several  wagons. 
I  can  tell  you  when  one  wagon  left  there,  about  ten  minutes  to 
11.  I  know  that  because  a  man  seen  them  drive  off;  gave  me 
the  number  of  the  wagon,  too,  the  next  day.  That  was  in  broad 
daylight.  Nothing  has  been  recovered.  The  next  wagon  went 
a  quarter  of  1;  a  big  toi)ii^d  wagon,  in  daylight.  The  policeman 
was  on  the  corner.  I  know  that,  too.  The  number  of  the  wagon, 
one  number,  was  719.  I  have  information  about  only  those  two 
wagons.  There  were  two  different  wagons.  One  was  a  big 
truck,  and  one  was  a  peddler's  wagon. 
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Examined  by  the  (Jbairmau: 

This  was  on  July  4tb,  quarter  of  11  and  five  minutes  to  1. 
One  of  my  freight  elevator  men  was  sitting  just  at  the  entrance 
where  they  had  to  go  through,  and  Officer  Briggs  came  along, 
and  be  says,  "  Has  that  parade  started  down,  there,  Charlie?'' 
lie  says,  ''  No."  "  Let  us  go  down  to  look  at  it."  They  walked 
down  to  the  corner,  and  while  they  walked  down  the  wagon 
drove  up  and  drove  ofif.  While  they  were  gone  the  goods  were 
rushed  out.  That  was  the  first  wagon.  The  second  wagon  came 
along  at  quarter  of  1  and  loaded  up.  The  same  policeman  was 
on  the  beat  yet.  I  inquired  about  him  not  seeing  anything; 
and  the  captain  claimed  that  he  had  a  long  post  to  patrol  from 
West  Broadway  up  to  the  Bowery.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
policeman  was  put  on  trial.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
A  man  was  arrested  yesterday,  and  he  gave  us  the  party  that  he 
sold  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  that  stuff  to,  for  |oOO, 
worth  about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  over  in  Long  Island 
City.  That  was  yesterday.  This  is  the  case  that  was  written 
up  in  the  papers  so  much  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  this  particular  case.  Mr.  McClusky  claims  he  has 
done  all  he  can,  and  I  believe  he  has.  They  got  two  more  ar- 
rested. There  were  six  in  the  gang.  This  was  the  case  where 
the  report  was  made  about  Captain  Chapman. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Iloflfman: 

No  property  was  recovered,  not  yet.  But  the  burglar  they 
got  yesterday  gave  the  police  the  party  that  bought  a  hundred 
and  twenty-six  pieces  for  ^500. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

<.>.  I.s  thi.s  the  case  where  Captain  Chapman  passed  by  and 
wii.s  telling  new  policemen  how  to  watch  for  burglars?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  passed  by.     Thc^t  was  another  question. 

«J.  I '.lit  this  is  the  case  about  which  that  was  said?  A.  Yes, 
Bir. 
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RICHARD  CLUFF,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  reside  at  120  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street.  The 
robbery  occurred  there  the  2Tth  of  last  March.  They  stole  every- 
thing movable  that  was  worth  it;  that  is,  in  the  line  of  silver- 
ware, jewelry  and  some  fine  lace  handkerchiefs  belonging  to  my 
wife,  and  antique  charms  of  my  grandfather's;  in  fact,  every- 
thing. It  happened  between  8  and  11  at  night.  My  wife  and 
I  were  out  calling,  and  when  we  came  back  the  front  door  had 
been  broken  open,  and  everything  turned  upside  down,  and  these 
things,  all  our  wedding  presents,  were  taken,  and  all  those  little 
things  that  people  think  so  much  of;  bureau  drawers  were  open 
and  everything  upside  down.  They  even  looked  in  the  piano. 
They  took  their  time  about  it.  They  left  the  gas  burning,  and 
had  evidently  been  there  some  time.  I  did  not  recover  a  thing. 
Kobody  was  arrested.  A  couple  of  private  men,  I  suppose  they 
are  ward  men,  came  up  to  the  house  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  notified  them,  and  made  a  list  of  it,  and  they  said 
they  would  hunt  up  the  pawnshops,  and  try  to  recover  them, 
and  they  doubtless  did,  and  that  was  as  far  as  it  ever  went.  The 
next  day  another  detective  came  there  in  the  afternoon  and  saw 
my  wife,  and  sat  there  waiting  for  me  two  or  three  hours  and 
then  went  away.  That  was  absolutely  the  last  that  I  saw  of 
them.  As  I  did  not  come  he  did  not  wait  any  longer.  I  have 
never  seen  him  since.  I  walked  from  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  to  notify 
them,  which  is  ten  blocks,  before  I  saw  one  policeman,  and  then 
I  had  to  go  through  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  to  the 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street  station  to  lodge  the 
complaint,  and  I  met  one  policeman.  When  I  got  to  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-fifth  street  I  met  one  policeman,  and  he  was  in 
the  hallway,  even  then.  That  was  after  we  came  home,  a  little 
after  11  in  the  evening.  I  could  not  say  what  was  the  value  of 
the  things  stolen.  They  were  all  wedding  presents.  They  con- 
sisted of  silverware.     I  did  not  get  any  of  it  back.     The  police 
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got  a  description  from  me.  I  bad  a  description,  and  then  there 
was  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  stenographer  in  the  court  of 
special  sessions,  criminal  court  building,  and  he  took  me  down 
to  the  central  office,  and  I  gave  them  a  description.  The  robbery 
occurred  the  27th  of  March. 


ADOLPH  A.  MAYER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  146  West  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  street.  The 
robberv  occurred  at  60  and  62  East  Eleventh.  That  was  mv 
place  of  business  at  that  time.  My  business  was  ladies'  suits. 
It  occurred  about  July  3d.  I  lost  silks,  about  seven,  hundred 
dollars'  worth.  They  broke  a  fanlight  leading  from  the  hallway 
to  the  salesroom.  Nothing  has  been  recovered.  Nobody  has 
been  arrested  that  I  know  of.  I  notified  the  police  at  once. 
They  sent  a  detective,  w^ho  took  a  memorandum  of  the  stuff  that 
had  been  missing,  and  a  description,  and  told  me  if  they  heard 
anything  they  would  let  me  know  about  it.  I  have  heard 
nothing  since  that.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  expect  to. 
I  see  so  many  cases  of  the  same  kind  that  I  don't  really  expect 
anything.  There  were  a  great  many  robberies  in  the  business 
houses  of  the  city  just  about  that  time  and  there  have  been  for 
months.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  throughout 
the  town  from  what  I  read  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  hear  of  many 
recoveries  or  many  arrests,  so  I  have  not  much  hope. 

TUUMAS  J.  LOCKWOOD,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows?: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  ill  the  storage  business;  storage  of  tobacco  and  all  kinds 
of  merchandise.  One  of  the  stores  is  at  244  Front  street.  We 
had  several  robberies  there.  We  had  two  at  244  and  one  at  36.5. 
1  have  got  a  memorandum,  there  are  so  many  of  them.  The  last 
one  was  between  March  1  and  6,  ISOO,  at  244  Front  street.     I 
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lost  four  bales  of  tobacco.  That  was  worth  between  two  thou- 
sand dollars  and  twenty-five  hundred  dollar<s.  The  thieves  pried 
the  lock  off  of  the  cellar  door,  and  went  through  another  door, 
and  put  a  dummy  lock  on  the  outside  while  they  were  in  to  make 
good  the  appearance.  Nobody  has  been  arrested  for  that  that  I 
know  of.  Xone  of  the  property  has  been  recovered.  The  police 
came  around  there  and  made  a  survey  of  the  premises,  and  took 
a  memorandum  of  tlit'  mark  and  numbers  of  the  tobacco.  Of 
course  they  worked  on  it.  and  came  back  and  reported  that  they 
could  not  find  anything.  Another  thing,  we  had  a  number  of 
policemen  there.  That  is,  we  had  central  office  detectives,  and 
we  had  the  ward  detectives,  and  we  had  Pinkertou  men,  and  men 
from  Brooklyn;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy  about  it,  but 
•no  results.  The  robbery  before  that  occurred  on  October  4,  189S. 
That  is,  it  happened  in  the  nighttime,  between  the  day  previous 
and  the  day  after.  We  closed  the  store  at  about  6  and  opened  at 
8  in  the  morning.  This  robbery  occurred  between  the  evening 
at  the  closing  up  and  the  morning  at  opening.  I  lost  four  bales 
of  tobacco  there,  about  the  same  value.  I  did  not  recover  any 
of  that.  Xobody  was  arrested  for  that  that  I  know  of.  There 
is  no  evidence  against  them,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  one 
before  that  happened,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  ^kiy,  1S97. 
"We  didn't  lose  anything,  but  they  got  six  bales.  The  situation 
of  these  stores — there  was  a  store  on  Water  street  that  was  two 
stories  higher  than  the  store  on  Front  street.  They  run  through 
the  block.  They  pried  the  window  up  in  the  store  in  Water 
street,  on  the  Front  street  roof.  They  took  six  bales  of  tobacco, 
and  took  them  over  the  roofs,  and  lowered  them  down  to  another 
man's  property,  ready  for  delivery.  Four  were  lowered  down 
and  the  othes  were  upstairs  ready  to  be  delivered;  and  they  were 
surprised  before  they  got  them  out,  and  cotisequently  we  lost  no 
tobacco  that  time.  The  one  before  that  hai)pened  between  the 
eve  of  election  and  the  morning  after  election — the  presidential 
election;  I  can't  remembr  the  date,  whether  it  was  November  1st, 
2d.  3d  or  Sth.  It  was  in  the  period  between — before  and  after 
election.     The  evening  before  and  the  morning    after.     I    lost 
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four  bales  of  tobacco.  They  seem  to  go  by  fours.  We  did  not 
recover  any  of  that.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  they  got  into  the 
store  that  time,  as  long  as  we  are  on  it.  They  got  into  the  build- 
ing next  door  to  ours,  and  cut  through  a  brick  wall.  They  found 
out  they  had  another  big  wall  to  go  through,  so  they  abandoned 
that.  Then  they  went  on  the  roof  and  cut  a  piece  of  tin  out. 
We  had  an  elevator  shaft  there  and  they  opened  the  shaft.  This 
was  all  up  on  the  roof.  The  elevator  was  up,  and  they  could  not 
get  in  that  way.  The  building  next  door  was  one  story  lower, 
and  they  cut  a  hole  through  and  got  into  the  side. 

CADY  HERMANN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

The  robbery  occurred  at  222  Greene  street— that  is  my  place  of 
business— in  March,  some  day  in  March.  I  don't  remember  the 
day.  I  lost  about  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars  in 
cloaks.  The  thieves  burst  in  the  door.  The  entry  was  open 
down  stairs.  The  party  on  the  first  floor  was  in,  and  I  occupy 
■  on  the  fifth  floor,  and  they  burst  the  door  in  the  fifth  floor.  It 
was  between  5  o'clock,  when  we  closed  up— this  was  done  in  the 
daytime.  Nothing  has  been  recovered.  No  arrest  has  been 
made.  I  notified  the  police  and  the  captain  came  over,  and  he 
looked  over  it  and  said  he  would  try  and  see  what  he  could  do, 
but  that  is  the  last  I  heard  of  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 
The  captain  of  the  district  was  Captain  Chapman. 

JACOB  ErSTEIN,  being  duly  swora,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

The  robbery  happened  at  50  West  Third  street.  That  is  my 
store.  I  lost  wooleii.s,  silks  and  satins.  It  was  the  first  Satur- 
day in  June.  I  don't  know  how  the  burglars  got  in.  There  was 
no  door  broken.     There  was  only  a  little  window  taken  out,  and 
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the  door  was  closed  just  as  I  left  it.  About  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  was  taken.  I  don't  know  how  they  got  it  out  of  the 
place.  It  is  a  mystery.  The  police  tried  to  find  out,  and  the  next 
day— it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  reported  Monday  morn- 
ing. I  reported  this  to  the  station  house,  and  they  are  trying  to 
find  out,  and  didn't  find  out  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Boland: 

I  seen  the  sergeant  at  the  stationhouse.    The  captain  of  that 
precinct  is  Chapman. 


GUSTAVUS    CRONHEIM,    being    duly    sworn,    testified    as 
follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Mos»: 

The  burglary  happened  at  my  store,  494  Broadway.  I  lost  about 
four  thousand  dollai-s'  worth  of  goods,  laces,  ribbons  and  velvets. 
It  happened  last  September.  The  thieves  got  in  by  breaking  the 
front  door  open.  I  recovered  nothing.  Nobody  has  been  arrested. 
I  believe  the  i»olice  put  out  two  detective.s;  that  is  all  I  ever 
heard  of  it.  They  did  not  report  to  me  what  these  detectivea 
were  doing.  The  police  I  saw  perhaji^  once  or  twice  afterward*. 
The  detectives  I  saw  three  or  four  times.  I  do  not  expect  to  re- 
cover anything.    It  is  hopeless. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  did  not  call  upon  the  captain  of  my  precinct  in  relation  to  the 
robbery.  It  was  discovered  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  was  notified  about  half  past  5.  Then  I  went  down 
to  see  him  the  next  moring.  Really  I  can't  tell  you  who  the 
captain  is.  It  was  in  Mulberry  street.  I  went  over  to  police 
headquarters,  and  they  told  me  that  they  had  put  out  two  de- 
tectives, and  I  saw  them  two  or  three  times  afterwards,  but  it 
never  amounted  to  anything.  This  place  is  one  flight  up. 
145 
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ABRAUAM  I.  ADLEK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Sir,  Moss: 

I  am  in  the  picture  business  at  333  Fiftli  avenue — Fishel, 
Adler  &  Scliroeder.  The  burglary  occurred  there  some  time  in 
February,  we  lost  about  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  pictures. 
Those  pictures  were  in  our  show  window.  We  are  on  the  corner, 
and  our  show  windows,  both  of  them,  Thirty-fifth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  extend  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  build- 
ing; and  there  is  a  small  light  of  glass  which  closes  the  window, 
or  the  extension  window;  and  they  broke  those  two  extensions, 
two  lights  of  glass,  and  put  their  arms  into  the  window  and  took 
out  what  they  could.  That  was  done  during  the  nighttime.  We 
did  not  recover  any  of  those  things.  No  one  was  arrested.  The 
policeman  in  charge — it  was  rather  foggy  night,  very  foggy  morn- 
ing, and  the  policeman  in  charge  discovered  the  robbery  and  re- 
ported it  to  police  headquarters;  that  is,  to  Captain  Price.  Then 
we  had  a  couple  of  detectives  who  came  up  from  police  head- 
quarters, who  took  the  particulars  of  the  robbery,  and  the 
pictures  that  were  stolen;  but  we  never  heard  anything  of  it. 

JOSEPH  STEFAXO,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  at  133  Waverly  place.  I  w^as  robbed  there.  One  watch 
and  two  diamonds  were  taken.  They  were  all  worth  $300.  It 
was  taken  Sunday  night.  I  was  out.  They  got  in  from  the  back 
of  the;  door,  broke  open  the  back  door.  I  got  nothing  back.  No- 
body was  arrested.  The  police  wouldn't  do  much.  I  told  him  he 
was  in  my  building,  but  he  says  ''  I  couldn't  do  anything;"  the 
detectives. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
This  robbery  took  place  on  the  2d  of  March,  in  the  nighttime. 
This  was  in  my  business  place.  The  goods  were  in  a  drawer.  I 
haven't  any  safe;  only  iron  boxes.  They  broke  the  window  first 
and  then  they  broke  in  the  doorway  and  took  the  box  away;  took 
the  jewelry  box. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman : 

It  was  in  Mercer  street  and  I  told  the  whole  case.  I  don't 
know  who  was  the  captain.    The  station  was  in  Mercer  street. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  did  not  get  any  of  the  goods  back,  not  a  thing.  The  police 
didn't  do  anything.  They  can  do  it  if  they  want  to,  but  they 
don't  do  anything.  They  said  they  could  not  do  anything.  They 
didn't  do  much. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Boland: 

I  haven't  a  safe.  I  don't  keep  anything  at  all  in  the  store.  It 
is  a  barber  shop,  corner  of  Waverly  place  and  Sixth  avenue. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

It  was  a  barber  shop  at  the  time.  I  have  been  there  over  five 
years;  never  was  robbed. 


EMIL  SCHLESSINGER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr,  Moss: 

I  am  in  business  at  No.  37  West  Fourth  street,  manufacturing 
hats  and  caps.  The  burglary  happened  in  the. night  between  7 
and  8  some  time.  About  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  silks  and 
fiatine  was  taken.  The  burglars  broke  the  door,  the  outside  door, 
and  walked  up  two  flights  to  the  third  floor  and  broke  that  door 
in.  I  (lid  not  get  anything  back.  Nobody  was  arrested.  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  anything  back.  There  was  nothing  done. 
Hardly  anything  done  by  the  detectives,  as  much  as  they  said. 
Monday  morning  when  the  robbery  was  committed,  of  course  I 
went  over  to  the  Mercer  street  stationhouse,  in  Captain  Chap- 
man's precinct,  and  the  sergeant  took  a  record  of  it.  Detective 
Hall,  the  ward  man,  came  over  of  course.  That  is  all.  I  gave 
them,  outside — I  had  some  suspicion  on  a  man  who  had  been 
working  for  me.     I  wanted  the  ward  man  brought  there  for  a 
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little  while  to  hear  him  saj  what  I  questioned  him.  I  was  about 
four  times  over  to  the  stationhouse  and  he  never  called.  I  mean 
to  say  that  I  suspected  a  man  in  my  employ  was  in  collusion  with 
the  thieves.  I  seut  over  to  the  stationhouse  for  the  ward  man 
to  come  also  and  hear  these  questions.  I  went  there  myself  four 
times  and  he  never  appeared.  He  has  not  appeared  to  this  day. 
It  was  not  even  in  the  papers,  nothing  at  all.  I  expected,  you 
know,  anybody  that  goes  to  the  stationhouse  they  would  take  it 
from  the  record.     I  kind  of  think  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Boland: 

I  saw  at  the  stationhouse — I  know  him  personally — the  ward 
detective.  Hall.  I  asked  him  to  come  over  to  my  place.  He  came 
the  first  day;  but  I  wanted  him  the  second  day  to  come  there.  I 
went  three  or  four  times,  and  he  didn't  come.  I  never  asked  for 
the  captain,  only  the  sergeant  at  the  desk.  The  captain  wasn't 
there.     They  treated  me  very  politely. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

The  captain  of  the  precinct  is  Captain  Chapman.  I  never  saw 
him  about  the  robbery.  I  never  called  on  him.  I  seen  the  ser- 
geant at  the  desk. 


OTTO  T.  SCHU-LLE'B,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr,  Moss: 

I  am  connected  with  Walter  H.  Oraff  &  Co.,  in  business  at 
450  to  452  Broome  street,  and  an  annex  at  41  West  Fourth  street, 
importers  and  manufacturers  of  silks.  The  burglary  happened 
the  21st  of  July.  About  a  dozen  pieces  of  silk  were  stolen  from 
our  annex  in  41  West  Fourth  street,  worth  about  two  hundred 
dollars.  The  thieves  got  in  by  breaking  the  catch  of  the  window 
outside.  We  didn't  recover  anything.  Nobody  was  arrested 
that  I  know  of.  The  police  sent  somebody  around  after  I  made 
the  comijlaint.  I  went  personally  to  the  precinct,  right  two 
blocks  away  from  there,  the  Mercer  street  precinct,  I  believe.     I 
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made  the  report.  Then  I  was  asked  first  how  much  the  amount 
was,  and  I  said  I  didn't  know  jet.  So  they  sent  a  man  around 
with  me,  I  suppose  the  ward  man,  and  later  in  the  day,  after 
waiting  for  quite  some  time,  I  suppose  it  was  towards  evening, 
after  sending  there  again  a  detective  came.  I  showed  him  how  it 
happened,  and  how  the  thieves  got  in.  Id  fact,  they  unscrewed 
the  lock  off  of  the  door,  and  went  out  by  the  door,  and  it  seemed 
that  this  thing  happened  early  in  the  morning,  between  6  and  8 
o'clock,  because  we  have  a  Holmes  Burglar  Alarm  Company's 
watchman  and  he  said  he  tried  the  door,  and  so  it  occurred  in  the 
early  morning  hours.  They  found  our  door  open.  I  told  the 
police  all  that  and  they  promised  they  would  do  all  they  could. 
At  the  same  time  they  said  they  were  very  short  handed.  That 
was  probably  the  reason  the  place  was  not  protected  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  protected. 


RICHARD  J.  CROSS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

The  burglary  in  my  case  occurred  at  6  North  Washington 
Square  last  summer.  The  exact  date  I  have  forgotten.  About 
eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  wearing  apparel  was  taken, 
women's  things  mainly;  furs  and  lace  and  such  things.  The 
thieves  broke  the  glass  in  the  front  door — the  glass  over  the  front 
door.  Nothing  at  all  was  recovered.  No  arrest  was  made.  As 
far  as  I  know  the  police  did  nothing.  We  reported  the  facts  and 
gave  a  list  of  the  things  that  had  been  taken,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  it  since. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Boland: 

I  reported  the  burglary  at  the  nearest  police  station.  I  do 
not  know  who  the  captain  is  there. 
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JOHN  KREISER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  94  Bowery.  That  is  my  shop.  I  lost  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  It  happened 
about  four  months  ago.  I  don't  remember  the  date.  The  gooda 
stolen  were  velours,  silks,  fringes  and  silk  binding.  That  meana 
gimp.  The  thieves  got  in  through  the  roof.  I  did  not  recover 
anything.  No  one  was  arrested.  I  reported  it  to  the  police.  I 
don't  know  what  they  did.  They  came  to  my  place.  There  was- 
a  detective  in  my  place  two  times,  I  think.  He  investigated  it. 
That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  hope  to  get  my  goods  back.  I 
can't  tell.     I  do  expect  it. 


SIMON  GOLDSMITH,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  104  East  Fourteenth  street,  my  residence.  I 
sleep  there  now.  I  lost  about  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
goods,  clothing  and  furnishing  goods.  This  stock  was  in  store. 
They  would  make  a  large  package.  It  was  in  the  night  time. 
I  did  not  get  anything  back.  No  arrest  was  made.  The  police 
came  up  and  got  what  information  they  could.  I  couldn't  say 
how  many  times  I  saw  the  police,  several  different  times.  They 
assisted  me  as  much  as  they  could,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a  hope- 
less matter.  I  never  found  out  where  those  things  were  taken 
to.  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as  fences.  The  police  did  not 
ask  me  about  it.     I  did  not  speak  to  the  police  about  such  places. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Boland: 
I  gave  it  to  the  oflficer  on  the  beat.     I  do  not  know  where  the 
stationhouse  is  in  that  precinct.     Just  at  the  moment  I  couldn't 
recall  where  it  is. 
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MRS.  JULIA  DOLAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  83  University  place  between  the  10th  and  12th 
of  September  last.  I  lost  about  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
dress  goods.  The  thieves  forced  through  the  door.  The  detec- 
tives claim  it  was  opened  with  a  jimmy.  I  did  not  recover  any 
of  my  goods.  It  made  a  pretty  large  parcel^  two  thousand  dollars' 
worth.  It  had  to  be  taken  away  on  a  wagon.  There  was  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  full  pieces  of  goods,  besides  the  remnants. 
That  would  have  made  about  one  wagon  load,  I  think.  We  left 
there  about  five  minutes  of  six  Saturady  evening,  and  then  we 
came  Monday  morning  and  the  whole  place  was  turned  up.  They 
took  everything  except  some  pieces  of  goods  that  were  in  a  case. 
Kobody  has  ever  been  arrested  for  this.  The  detective  came 
there  every  day  for  quite  some  time.  lie  said  he  was  going 
down  among  the  east  side  at  places  looking  up  the  gootls.  He 
thought  perhaps  they  would  find  some  piece  of  goods;  but  he 
came  every  day  and  told  us  of  different  places  where  he  had 
been.  Re  said  down  among  the  difi'orent  places  where  they 
thought  the  goods  would  be  likely  to  be  taken.  He  didn't  men- 
tion any  places  where  he  had  been.  I  can't  remember  exactly 
what  streets  he  said.  I  know  he  said  down  around  the  east  side. 
He  did  not  mention  anything  about  a  list  of  streets.  He  did 
mention  some  street  where  he  had  been.  I  think  he  said  Hester 
street,  where  stolen  goods  were  likely  to  be  taken. 

MKS.  JOHN  CLARK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  No.  200  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
street.  That  is  my  residence.  A  sealskin  coat,  a  sealskin  cape, 
two  cloth  dresses,  a  gold  bracelet  and  diamond  locket  were  taken, 
amounting  to  about  |1,000.  I  have  been  robbed  twice  since  then, 
but  I  didn't  report  it  because  I  didn't  hear  from  the  first.  This 
robbery  happened  the  day  before  Christmas.  Nobody  was  ar- 
rested.   The  police  did  not  do  anything  in  the  first  case.     I  tele- 
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phoned  down  for  a  detective  and  he  came  up  and  that  was  all 
I  heard.  Since  then  I  have  no  faith  in  them.  The  second  time 
I  lost  clothes,  underclothes.  The  third  time  I  lost  clothing  again. 
They  were  taken  from  the  roof,  those  were;  the  second  and  third 
time.  The  first,  they  broke  in.  The  tirst  was  a  real  burglary. 
The}'  forced  the  door  open  in  the  afternoon  between  2  and  4. 
They  sat  down  and  drank  whiskey  and  smoked  cigars.  They 
turned  things  upside  down.  I  found  everything  in  a  litter  when 
I  got  there,  everything  broken.  They  tried  to  force  open  the 
safe  and  they  could  not  open  it,  and  they  broke  the  framework 
on  the  uutside. 


SIMON  FALK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  store  is  at  4G9  Seventh  avenue.  I  lost  dresses,  mackin- 
toshes and  silks.  They  were  taken  about  five  weeks  ago.  They 
were  worth  |500.  The  thieves  got  in  through  the  back.  The 
window  had  wires.  They  cut  off  the  wires  and  opened  the  win- 
dow and  went  in.  I  found  on  the  shaft  a  bag  full  of  goods.  I 
got  those  back  myself.  After  12  o'clock  there  was  a  man  work- 
ing outside  and  he  found  a  big  bag  on  the  roof  and  he  sent  down 
to  the  policeman  to  come  up  and  see  what  it  is.  The  policeman 
went  on  the  roof  and  he  found  the  bag  and  fetched  the  bag 
back.  I  got  that  back.  But  there  has  been  no  arrest  made  and 
nothing  obtained  from  the  thieves. 

OTTO  KUESTER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr,  Moss: 

I  w^as  robbed  at  48  Centre  street.  The  first  robbery  was  be- 
tween the  28th  and  30th  of  January,  between  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day. I  lost  four  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  cutlery;  pockotknivos 
and  razors  principally,  and  a  few  shears.  The  second  robbery 
was  five  weeks  later  than  that.  That  time  we  didn't  lose  any- 
thing to  speak  of,  because  we  had  the  things  in  safes.  They  en- 
tered and  tried  very  hard.  Now,  about  three  weeks  ago  there 
was  an  entrance  in  the  building,  but  they  didn't  interfere  with 
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my  goods.  They  went  through  our  building  to  get  next  door, 
to  4G.  But  as  I  say,  they  didn't  come  to  our  place.  In  46  they 
got  the  same  line,  razors  and  shears.  That  party  claimed  to 
have  loet  about  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars'  worth.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that.  I  did  not  get  anything  back.  They  arrested  some- 
body on  this  last  robbery  up  at  46;  but  they  ain't  got  no  evidence 
against  him.  They  arrested  no  one  for  my  robbery.  The  first 
time  the  police  came  down  and  I  gave  them  a  full  account  and 
report  of  the  different  brands  of  goods  and  they  said  they  would 
look  the  matter  up,  and  they  have  been  there  once  of  twice  after- 
wards, and  that  is  the  last  I  heard  of  them. 


FREDEKICK  GRIFFIN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

There  has  been  two  robberies  at  53  Downing  street,  .T.  &  R. 
Lamb  &  Company.  The  last  was  either  the  22d  or  2:'.(1  of  January. 
The  one  before  that,  I  shouhl  think  it  was  about  nine  months 
previous  to  that.  It  has  slipped  my  memory.  I  can't  tell  now. 
The  last  time  was  about  ^4(10  worth  of  turned  and  chased  brass. 
I  did  not  get  any  of  it  back.  The  police  luive  the  tap  and  die 
in  the  station  now.  I  suppose  I  will  get  it  back  sometime.  They 
are  keeping  it  as  evidence.  There  has  been  one  arrest  made. 
There  was  two  ladies  saw  these  fellows  carrying  some  bags  into 
a  room  on  College  place.  They  asked  them  what  they  had  and 
they  said  "  clams."  This  woman  k>t  rooms  where  they  were. 
She  went  in  there  and  said  "  Take  this  stuff  out."  They  carried 
it  out  and  saw  the  stuff  and  she  knew  it  was  not  clams,  and 
she  took  it  to  Jefferson  Market  Polrce  Court.  She  notified  the 
police  of  the  names  of  two  of  these  fellows.  They  arrested  one 
and  he  is  out  on  bail  of  a  thousand  dollars  since  January.  The 
other  one  they  know  his  name.  He  is  around  to  his  mother's 
house  in  tthe  neighborhood  aJl  the  time^  but  he  has  not  been 
arrested  yet.  I  think  the  previous  burglary  was  about  .f75.  They 
recovered  some  of  the  stuff  in  the  next  house  but  one. 
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AKTIIUR  BARNES,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  rubbed  at  404  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
street.  Tliiit  was  my  residence.  I  lost  about  $250  worth  of 
jewelry,  clothing  and  silverware.  It  happened  about  three 
months  ago.  I  think  they  came  through  the  roof  or  the  skylight 
at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon.  I  did  not  get  anything  back. 
Nobody  was  arrested  that  I  know  of.  I  reported  it  to  the  police 
and  gave  them  a  list  of  it  and  that  is  all  I  heard  of  it.  That  is  the 
end  of  it.  They  did  not  come  to  my  house.  I  do  not  expect  to 
get  anything  back;  certainly  not. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  janitor  went  over  to  the  police  headquarters  and  a  young 
man  wlio  was  boarding  with  me  went  there.  I  did  not  go  my- 
self.    I  knew  it  was  lost  and  I  never  went  after  it. 


ISAAC  COHEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  103  Bleecker  street.  That  is  my  store.  I  lost 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  furs.  I  think  it 
was  on  the  17th  of  September  of  last  year.  I  did  not  get  any  of  it 
back.  It  seems  that  the  burglars  broke  the  locks  off.  No  one 
was  arrested.     The  police  did  nothing  for  me  that  I  know  of. 


ROBERT  EDWARDS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  street  and 
Fourth  avenue.  I  lost  about  thirteen  rolls  or  fourteen  rolls  of 
bronze,  about  |100.  It  was  taken  through  the  window.  I  can't 
tell  you  what  time  of  day.  I  got  nearly  all  of  it  back  again,  ex- 
cept two  rolls.  That  was  found  in  a  junk  shop  in  Morris  avenue 
by  the  police.  I  don't  really  know  in  what  precinct.  It  is  up 
over  the  river,  across  the  bridge,  near  One  hundred  and  Forty- 
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ninth  street.  This  happened  about  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
the  police  did  first  rate  for  me.  He  got  it  in  the  fellow's  bed 
where  he  said  he  hadn't  it  in  his  place.  It  was  all  piled  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed.  He  was  arrested,  but  not  convicted;  tried 
^nd  acquitted;  told  to  go  home  by  Judge  Mott. 


HERMAN  FOLK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  103  Eldridge  street.  I  lost  $240  in  cash  and 
about  1500  worth  of  jewelry,  about  the  middle  of  March.  I  did 
not  get  anything  back.  Nobody  was  arrested.  This  was  a  pri- 
vate apartment.  The  thieves  got  in  from  the  kitchen  door,  forced 
the  kitchen  door.  The  police  came  around  and  they  took  me 
around  to  some  pawnshop  and  they  reported  suspicious  circum- 
stances, and  they  are  still  at  work. 


JULIUS  ROSHKIS,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  am  at  306  West  Broadway.  I  lost  silk  waists,  manufactured 
goods;  not  from  the  store,  but  I  got  out  some  stuff  from  different 
houses  and  I  made  that  up.  I  manufacture  there.  Altogether  I 
\otit  about  |4o0  worth.  That  is  a  good  deal  for  a  man  in  my 
position  to  lose.  It  happened  about  four  months  ago.  The 
thieves  broke  out  the  skylight  and  came  down  through  the  roof. 
I  got  back  thirty-eight  pieces;  seven  flannel  waists  and  seven  silk 
waists  and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  piece  goods.  I  got  back  about 
|125  worth.  The  police  did  not  get  that  for  me.  We  found  the 
goods  in  a  store  in  Brooklyn.  A  salesman  said  he  had  seen  the  goods 
in  a  store  which  sells  the  goods  and  told  me  to  get  them;  and  I 
sent  down  to  buy  some  of  them  goods,  and  he  brought  some  back. 
Then  I  let  them  know  in  the  station  at  Mulberry  street  and  they 
sent  with  me  a  detective  to  look  about  that.  He  sent  a  man  and 
I  went  down.  The  store  wos  070  Broadway.  They  sold  there 
waists  and  kid  gloves  and  different  things. 
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HARRY  L.  HUNT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  23  Manhattan  avenue  the  30th  of  June.  I  lost 
jewelry  and  silverware  and  clothing,  and  a  nice  new  grip  that 
they  used  to  take  it  away.  This  was  my  residence.  My  family 
was  away.  I  don't  expect  to  get  it  back  from  the  way  the  police 
handled  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  when  I  went  around 
with  an  oflficer  he  went  through  the  flat  with  me,  and  he  asked  the 
eergeanl  if  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  report,  and  the  sergeant 
said  no,  it  was  not  necessary.  That  struck  me  as  very  peculiar. 
Then  again  the  janitress  tells  the  story  of  seeing  two  men  come 
in  that  day,  and  she  passed  them  in  the  hall,  and  she  heard  them 
afterwards  in  my  flat  and  thought  it  was  me.  I  told  the  detec- 
tive who  came  to  the  house — ^or  rather  a  detailed  detective,  there 
is  none  there  at  all — ^about  that,  and  they  captured  two  men  about 
a  week  after  that  at  One  Hundred  and  Second  street,  and  they 
didn't  even  call  this  woman  about  it,  if  she  could  identify  these 
men.  Undoubtedly  the  same  people  who  have  been  operating  right 
there.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  robberies  within  the 
last  six  weeks  in  Manhattan  avenue,  in  two  blocks  there.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  people  who  have  lost  things.  But 
as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  through  the  neighborhood,  peo- 
ple are  guarding  themselves  against  thieves,  buying  pistols  and 
things  like  that. 

JOHN  O'HARE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  4(17  Fourth  avenue.  I  think  it  was  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  lost  clothing.  The  way  I  was  situated  at  that  time 
I  could  hardly  tell  how  much,  because  W'e  had  a  good  deal  of  made 
up  clothes;  clothing  in  stock,  and  some  silks.  I  don't  suppose 
it  was  more  than  |75.  I  did  not  get  any  of  it  back.  Nobody  was 
arrested.  Those  stores  on  those  avenues  are  in  a  bad  condition. 
There  is  a  private  house,  as  a  rule,  overhead.  Those  houses  may 
be  used  for  furnished  rooms.  Well,  the  front  door  is  liable  to  be 
left  open,  and  the  thieves  get  in  in  some  cases.  In  my  case  I 
believe  they  got  in  there  and  worked  on  back  and  came  up  through 
the  basement  through  the  store. 
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ABRA.HAM  DESCH,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  ^Ir.  Moss: 

I  was  on  a  belt  line  car  that  was  held  up  the  other  day,  the 
16th  of  July.  It  was  12  o'clock  at  night.  The  car  was  going  north 
towards  Cherry,  and  a  man  jumped  on  the  steps  of  the  car  and 
made  a  grab  for  a  watch,  but  only  got  the  chain.  We  got  off 
and  followed  them  up.  Several  interfered  with  us.  We  fol- 
lowed him  up  and  got  down  as  far  as  Water  street.  In  the  mean- 
time the  thieves  had  got  away  in  the  marble  yard  and  we  tried 
to  get  them  but  could  not.  We  got  one  man,  which  was  not  the 
man  that  took  the  chain.  There  was  no  struggle  on  the  car  be- 
tween the  thief  and  the  man  whose  watch  was  taken.  It  was  off 
on  the  street.  He  ran  after  he  got  the  chain  and  this  man  that 
lost  the  chain  ran  after  him,  and  he  had  hold  of  the  thief.  There 
was  seven  or  eight  on  that  car  which  interfered  and  pi-evented 
us  from  getting  the  man. 

MEYER  COHEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  9-1  East  Broadway.  I  lost;  about  |1,600,  siltcs, 
-cloths  and  ready-made  garments.  This  happened  April  21st. 
The  thieves  got  in  the  back  part  of  the  store  which  I  found  open. 
They  had  forced  their  way  in  at  the  back.  I  did  not  get  any  of 
those  goods  back.  Nobody  has  been  arrested.  The  police  told 
roe  they  would  try  and  get  it  if  possible.  They  did  nothing.  I 
went  to  the  police  station  about  five  times.  I  saw  there  the 
captain  and  sergeant,  the  sergeant  of  the  Madison  street  statioa. 
They  said  there  was  men  who  would  take  care  of  that  case.  I 
would  go  over  and  ask  what  they  were  doing  and  they  would  tell 
me  they  had  a  man  to  take  care  of  it.  That  is  all  I  know  about 
it.    I  did  expect  to  get  my  goods  back.    I  have  no  hope  now. 

LAZARO  CASSAZO,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Eixamined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  in  486  West  Forty-third  street.  I  lost  $196  worth 
•of  jewelry.    There  was  some  Italian  money  I  lost. 
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Q.  The  record  shows  about  |G00  worth.  Did  you  lose  as  much- 
as  that?  A.  No,  sir.  The  thieves  broke  the  door.  I  did  not  get 
anything  back.  Nobody  has  been  arrested.  I  went  to  the  sta- 
tion and  they  sent  two  detectives  to  look  around  in  ray  store, 
and  after  they  went  away  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 

ISAAC  FOX,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  56  Hester  street.  I  lost  silks  and  satins,  about 
a  thousand  dollars  w^orth,  the  8th  of  April  this  year.  The  thieves 
broke  in  the  window  in  the  back.  I  did  not  get  any  of  the  goods 
back.  The  police  did  not  arrest  anybody.  They  did  nothing  for 
me.  They  came  to  see  me  the  first  day  two  times,  and  since  then 
we  have  never  seen  them.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  They  are  not 
working  on  my  case  now.  I  do  not  think  they  will  get  my  goods 
for  me. 


ANTON  SISKIE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  1674  Avenue  A  where  I  live.  I  lost  a  tin 
box  containing  |900  in  cash  and  |l,7o0  in  notes,  besides  some 
bank  books  and  other  papers.  There  was  a  flat  vacant  in  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  the  beir  rung  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing  and  my  wife  opened  the  door  for  a  man,  and  he  came  up  and 
looked  at  the  vacant  flat.  She  didn't  want  to  go  up  with  him 
at  first,  because  she  had  been  alone,  and  she  went  upstairs  when 
he  went  up.  She  locked  the  door  in  the  meantime,  and  she  came 
down;  and  he  said  he  would  be  in  in  the  evening  again;  so  I  told 
the  sergeant  at  the  stationhouse,  and  he  immediately  sent  a  man. 
I  missed  the  papers  and  money  the  next  morning.  Then  I  re- 
ported it  to  the  stationhouse  and  a  man  was  sent  over.  He  came 
but  once.  That  is  all  they  did.  I  have  not  recovered  anything. 
Nobody  has  been  arrested.  We  had  to  go  to  the  various  banks 
where  the  books  were  and  had  to  stop  the  books.    The  notes  we 
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had  to  duplicate;  also  there  was  three  mortgages  in  the  tin  box 
and  some  other  papers;  quite  a  haul.  It  gave  me  a  lot  of 
trouble.  The  police  took  a  description  of  those  papers.  They 
also  took  a  description  of  the  man.  I  went  to  the  stationhouse 
about  it  a  number  of  times.  I  asked  them  whether  they  had  seen 
anything  of  the  man,  and  they  said  no  they  hadn't  found  out 
anything  about  it  yet. 


SAMUEL  KRAMER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  wae  robbed  at  11  Hester  street.  That  was  my  business  place. 
I  lost  eilks,  over  two  thousand  dollars  worth.  This  happened 
about  a  year  ago.  The  thieves  got  in  at  the  back  of  the  store.  I 
have  not  recovered  anything.  No  arrests  have  been  made.  The 
police  came  in  to  look  at  it.  I  reported  to  headquarters  and  they 
came  in  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  they  asked  if  I  had  any  suspic- 
ions of  anybody  and  to  tell  them  about  it.  That  is  all  I  have 
heard  about  it.  It  is  a  year  now  and  I  hardly  expect  to  recover 
anything.     Those  goods  are  probably  made  up. 

HARRIS  HUREWITZ,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

I  was  robbed  at  42  Hester  street.  I  lost  silks,  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars  worth.  It  was  the  5th  of  March.  I  have  not  re- 
covered anything.  Arrests  have  been  made.  They  didn't  call 
me  to  court  at  all.  There  was  some  people  arrested.  There  was 
two  men  arrested,  and  they  did  not  call  me  into  court.  The  de- 
tective said  he  had  some  suspicions  about  this  man  and  he  ar- 
rested them  on  suspicion,  but  they  were  discharged.  Nobodj 
else  was  arrested.  Two  men  were  arrested  by  the  detective  on 
suspicion  and  discharged  in  court  without  notice  to  me.  That  is 
all  that  the  police  have  done.  It  was  over  two  thousand  dollars 
worth.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  may  be  two  thousond  five  hundred 
dollars.     The  thieves  broke  a  partition. 
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Mv.  Mdc^s — Mr.  Cliairmau,  I  could  easily  duplicate  and  tripli- 
cate and  (luadruplicate  and  perhaps  go  farther  than  that  with 
this  kind  of  testimony.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  examples 
spread  out  all  over  the  city,  but  I  think  the  purpose  probably  is 
served  by  this  time. 

The  Chairman — We  have  heard  fifty  so  far. 

Mr.  Moss — Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  were  a  hundred  and  sixty  per- 
sons under  subpoena  to  attend  here  this  morning.  I  have  ex- 
cused a  great  many,  and  I  think  we  have  had  enough.  As  I  say, 
it  could  be  increased  indefinitely  in  number.  I  suggest  that,  as 
it  has  been  some  hardship  upon  business  men  to  be  kept  here 
during  the  morning,  you  excuse  all  these  persons  who  have  been 
robbed,  so  that  they  need  not  return  after  recess. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  over  some  of  the  casee 
that  have  been  tried  in  the  police  department— delinquent  of- 
ficers—I find  several  that  illustrate  the  particular  phases  of 
police  administration  that  we  have  been  concerning  ourselves 
■with  this  morning.  I  have  here  four  cases,  which  are  practically 
one  case,  in  which  Sergeant  Baker,  Sergeant  Hildebrandt,  De- 
tective Nesbit  and  Patrolman  Livingston  of  the  thirteenth  pre- 
cinct were  tried.  The  accusation  against  Sergeant  Hildebrandt, 
found  in  the  specifications  dated  February,  1899,  is  as  follows: 
"  Said  sergeant,  Henry  Hildebrandt,  having  been  informed  on 
January  9,  1899,  by  Keubeu  Honig,  of  53  Willett  street,  that  he 
nionig)  had  received  information  that  burglars  intended  to  break 
into  his  apartments  at  said  number  some  time  that  night, 
neglected  to  report  the  matter  to  Captain  William  Thompson; 
also  neglected  to  make  any  entry  in  the  desk  blotter  of  the  said 
precinct  in  reference  thereto."  The  charge  against  Sergeant 
liakcr  is  of  the  same  character.  The  charge  against  Detective 
Kesbit  is  the  same,  and  the  same  as  to  John  Livingston,  patrol- 
man.    The  person   whose  premises  were  entered    was    Reuben 
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Honig,  who  testified  before  Commksioner  York  on  the  10th  of 
February.  He  said:  ''  On  the  9th  of  January  last,  that  is  1899,  I 
saw  Detective  Nesbit  at  the  stationhouse  of  the  thirteenth  pre- 
■cinct  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  told  the  detective  that  I 
would  like  to  have  a  man  to  watch  my  place,"  and  he  said  that 
Mr.  Nesbit  gave  him  the  watchman;  this  watchman  was  Bill 
Dean.  "  Is  he  a  police  officer?  No,  sir."  Bill  Dean  was  brought 
to  his  place  by  Detective  Nesbit,  he  said  he  told  Detective  Nesbit 
that  he  expected  a  robbery.  "  What  made  you  expect  a  rob- 
bery? A.  Well,  the  night  before — they  took  out  the  win- 
dow the  night  before  and  I  expected  a  robbery  the  next  night." 
Q.  "  Did  anybody  tell  you  anything  about  a  robbery?  "  A.  "Yes, 
«ir.  Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  A  man.  Q.  A  man  told  you  that  your 
place  was  to  be  broken  into  that  night?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  night 
before  they  went  in  and  they  come  in  again  the  next  night.  I 
•didn't  know  the  man;  I  knew  him  from  a  year  ago.  Nesbit  went 
home  with  Mr.  Honig,  and  brought  a  watchman  to  his  house. 
He  said  that  prior  to  this  call  he  had  been  to  the  stationhouse 
and  saw  Nesbit  and  another  detective — that  was  during  the  day 
time — and  took  these  police  officers  to  his  i>remises  and  showed 
them  where  the  window  had  been  taken  out.  Mr.  Honig  kept  a 
tailor's  trimming  place.  This  Bill  Dean  that  was  brought  to  his 
place  by  Detective  Nesbit,  the  witness  says,  was  sitting  in  the 
back  room  with  him  until  after  1  o'clock,  and  they  came  in — that 
is,  the  burglars.  To  get  the  story,  Mr.  Nesbit,  the  detective,  se- 
cures Bill  Dean,  an  outsider,  to  go  and  stay  with  Mr.  Honig;  they 
are  sitting  up  and  at  about  1  o'clock  at  night  the  burglars  come  in 
through  the  window  to  which  the  attention  of  the  police  has 
been  drawn,  and  they  walked  in  near  the  back  room;  and  he,  that 
is  Bill  Dean,  wanted  to  go  out,  and  they  put  a  wash  line  on  the 
other  side  of  the  knob  and  they  kept  it  tight — that  is,  they  tied 
the  knob — and  he  forced  open  the  door  and  hit  one  of  them  in 
the  back.  He  did  not  arrest  those  men  that  broke  in;  they 
jumped  out  of  the  window  and  ran  away;  he  only  hit  one;  they 
jumped  out  of  the  window  quick.  "  Did  you  see  Ser- 
geant Hildebrandt  on  that  day  that  you  went  to  the 
146 
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Klationhouse.     or    at     any     time    during     the     9th     of     Janu- 
ary?     A.    The    next    day,    in    the    stationhouse.      I    told  "Nes- 
bit;  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  the  detective  and  he  told  me 
to  go  in  and  I  seen  the  detective  at  the  same  time.     And  he  de- 
tailed his  conversation  to  the  sergeant;  said  he  talked  with  the 
sergeant  that  night;  that  he  asked  the  sergeant  for  Detective 
Nesbit,  and  that  he  told  the  sergeant  that  he  expected  a  burglary. 
Then  he  speaks  of  Officer  Livingston,  and  sbows  that  LivingstoQ 
heard  the  conversation.     "  I  showed  him  that  I  expected  a  rob- 
bery, and  that  I  was  looking  for  somebody,  and  I  see  Mr.  Nesbit, 
and  Mr.  Kesbit  told  me  that  he  would  look  out  for  the  place  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  the  watchman  I  have  got."    OflBcer  Woodele 
was  also  there,  and  I  find  I  have  overlooked  his  papers,  and  he 
was  one  that  was  charged.     The  witness  also  testified  that  he  had 
tc  pay  Mr.  Dean  for  his  services  staying  there.     Mr.  Dean  testi- 
fii'd:   "All  I  know  about  this  is,  I  was  watching  a  building  in 
Cherry  street  one  night,  between  7  and  half  past  7  and  OfiBcer 
Nesbit  came  along  and  asked  me  if  I  was  doing  anything.     I  told 
him  the  job  was  near  finished.     He  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
take  a  job  as  watchman.     I  said,  *  I  don't  care.'    I  asiked  him 
where  it  was  and  he  told  me  and  he  came  down  with  me.     When 
I  went  inside  to  see  this  man,  Mr.  Honig,  as  soon  as  I  opened 
the  door  he  says  'Ah,  my  old  friend.'     I  had  known  him  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  " — that  was  before  the  agreement  was  made  with 
the  watchman.     "About  half  past  1  I  heard  a  little  noise,  and  I 
heard  a  kind  of  taking  out  a  window,  and  I  made  a  move  and 
Mr.  Honig  told  me  to  sit  down  and  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.    iSo  when 
I  heard  the  burglars  on  the  inside  of  the  room  I  made  another 
attempt  to  get  them  and  he  told  me  to  sit  down,  not  to  be  too 
quick.    .So  when  I  seen  them  open  the  door  right  close  beside  me 
I  made  another  attempt  to  get  them  and  he  still  told  me  to  sit 
down  and  I  thought  then  it  was  a  put-up  job,  and  I  made  another 
attempt  to  get  them  andi  Mr.  Honig  ran  out  and  I  went  to  get 
the  door  open  and  the  door  was  locked  with  a  wash-line,  and  by 
force  and  strength  I  got  the  door  open  and  it  just  gave  me  a 
chance  to  hit  one  of  them  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  window." 
The  case  was  tried  at  some  length,  and  there  was  no  substantial 
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contradiction  of  that  testimony.  The  decision  was  reserved,  as 
appears  by  the  endiorsement,  and  finally,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1899,  it  resulted  in  a  reprimand  for  each  of  these  officers.  I 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  that  we  would  show  that 
the  police  department  itself — the  police  commissioners  them- 
selves— are  responsible  for  the  lax  performance  of  duty,  and  this 
is  just  one  of  the  instances  that  I  have  picked  out  to  show  that. 
There  will  be  many  of  them. 


CHARLES  F.  DILLON,  recalled,  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

I  have  been  engaged,  in  making  transcripts  from  chief's  rob- 
ery  book.  There  is  a  book  kept  at  the  police  headquarters  calletl 
the  ''  chief's  robbery  book."  We  have  had  that  original  book 
at  the  office.  I  made  this  transcript  from  that  book  [showing 
paper],  representing  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
I)recinct  by  precinct.  This  record  went  down  to  the  15th  of 
May,  commencing  January  1,  1898.  Commencing  January  1,  1898, 
down  to  the  loth  of  May,  1899,  1,0.39  robberies  appear  in  the 
chief's  book;  in  the  year  1898,  732;  in  that  portion  of  1899  that 
T  have  covered,  327.  The  total  amount  for  the  year  1898  was 
$203,139.07.  The  total  for  the  months  of  1899  was  ?127,9."54..10. 
I  counted  the  number  of  burglaries — of  robberies,  we  will  say, 
appearing  in  that  book,  as  far  back  as  the  book  went.  L>Larch  1, 
1897,  to  January  1,  1898,  I  found  694  robberies;  the  total 
amount,  |172,.')37.  I  certainly  understood  that  these  entries 
refer  entirely  to  cases  where  arrests  have  been  made. 
I  examined  that;  cases  where  arrests  had  been  made.  It  did  not 
show  the  cases  where  complaints  had  been  made  and  no  arrests 
made.  I  understood  that  these  entries  in  the  robbery  book  re- 
lated entirely  to  burglaries;  so  that,  while  it  was  calledi  a  rob- 
bery book  it  was  a  burglary  book.  This  is  a  burglary  book  and 
these  totals  are  simply  the  totals  where  arrests  were  made  and 
as  I  found  these  totals  in  the  chiefs  book.  I  made  a  comparison 
between  the  chief's  robbery  book  and  the  precinct  robbery  book. 
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Jn  the  Twentieth  precinct  I  made  a  very  thoi'ou<,'h  examination. 
I  cannot  remember  the  amount,  but  I  know  the  number;  in  the 
chief's  book  there  were  forty-seven  different  entries,  in  the  pre- 
cinct forty-three  of  this  number,  and  in  addition,  I  am  quite  sure, 
it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  others  which  do  not:  appear 
in  the  chiefs  book.     There  were  four  in  the  chief's  book  that  did 
not  api)ear  in  the  precinct  book,  and  there  were  over  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  the  precinct  book  that  did  not  appear  in  the 
chief's  book.     The  total  of  those  that  do  not  appear  in  the  chiefs 
book  amount,  I  think,  to  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  a  little 
over  sixteen  thousand.     I  found  a  book  in  the  precinct  called  a 
*'  felony  book."     I  did  not  examine  that.     I  am  aware  that  in 
all  the  precincts  there  is  a  book  called  the  *'  felony  book."     I 
have  discovered,  in  examining  the  felony  book,  that  the  book 
contains  a  great  many  entries  of  burglaries  that  are  not  entered 
in  the  robbery  book,  and  that  do  not  appear  in  the  chief's  book 
at  all.     A  great  many  precincts  show  that.     I  found  in  that  pre- 
cinct a  book  called  the  "  citizens'  complaint  book."     I  am  aware 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  similar  book  in  only  two  or  three 
of  thd  precincts.     I  found  in  the  "  citizens'  complaint  book  "  in 
the  Twentieth  precinct  more  than  250  robberies  and  burglaries 
that  did  not  appear  in  the  chiefs  book,  or  local  robbery  book 
or  felony  book  of  the  precinct,  and  these  amounts  run  up  into 
thousands  of  dollars,  over  .^15,000,  and  then  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  value  is  not  given.     I  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
looking  up  these  records  with  you  and)  other  counsel.     I  know 
of  no  way  nor  has  any  way  been  discovered  by  me  or  the  counsel 
in  this  case  by  which  there  can  be  found  out  in  this  city  how 
many  robberies  and  burglaries  have  occurred.     We  cannot  tell 
in  any  one  precinct;  we  have  made  a  very  thorough  search  of 
the  Twentieth.    Take  the  Nineteenth  precinct.     There  I  have  the 
felony  book  in  which  are  entered  simply  the  cases  where  arrests 
are  made.     I  have  a  robbery  book  in  which  is  entered  simply 
the  cases  where  arrests  were  made.     I  have  not  found  any  book 
that  shows  the  cases  where  no  arrests  were  made.    They  have 
fient  no  such  book.     We  asked  for  it.     I  think  the  Sixteenth  was 
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the  only  other  precinct  where  we  received  a  citizens'  complaint 
book,  and  there  were  no  entries  in  that.  It  was  blank.  In  the- 
case  of  the  Twentieth  precinct,  according  to  the  chief's  book^ 
there  were  only  robberies  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  an(1 
some  odd  dollars  since  January  1,  1899,  but  according  to  my 
statement  there  would  have  to  be  added  to  that  about  |32,000, 
according  to  their  own  books  from  the  precinct  books,  and  that 
does  not  represent  everything,  because  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
value  is  not  given.  Many  of  these  entries  are  for  the  loss  of 
clothing,  watches,  jewelry,  etc.,  where  no  value  is  given;  very 
many  of  them.  Then  in  this  one  precinct  it  would  appear  that 
the  figures  in  the  chief's  robbery  book  should  be  surcharged  with 
at  least  |32,000  more  than  is  found  in  the  precinct  books  where 
the  value  is  given  from  January  1,  1898,  down  to  date.  I  have 
discovered  that  there  is  still  another  source  of  information^ 
namely,  the  book  in  the  detective  bureau  called  "  property  re- 
covered." That  is  a  book  which  shows  what  the  detective  bureau 
has  done  in  the  recovering  of  lost  property,  and  it  foots  up  a 
good  many  thousand  dollars  each  month.  I  don't  know  the 
exact  figures.     It  runs  in  the  thousands. 

Mr.  Moss — Now  we  have  the  chief's  robbery  book  which  should 
contain  and  summarize  everything,  and  to  which  the  citizen  would 
naturally  go  for  information  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  lacking  in 
information  that  might  come  from  the  "  Property  Recovered 
Book  "  of  the  detective  bureau,  from  the  felony  book,  robbery 
book  and  citizens'  complaint  book  and  from  the  private  memo- 
randa in  the  various  precincts,  so  that  we  do  not. know  what 
amount  of  robbery  has  been  going  on  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman — Does  the  chief's  book  show  the  same  record  a» 
the  felony  book  of  the  precinct,  any  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Moss — No,  practically  no. 

The  Chairman — Simply  a  robbery  book. 

Mr.  Moss — Burglary  book,  of  cases  where  the  burglary  has 
been  reported. 
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By  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Q.  Does  the  chief's  book  show  the  property  recovered?  A. 
There  is  a  separate  boolj:. 

Q.  The  chiefs  office  or  detective  bureau?  A.  Detective  bureau. 
So  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  is  no  book  in  the  chief's  office  showing 
recovered  goods. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

These  matters  are  not  carried  into  the  chief's  robbery  book,  not 
at  all. 

Q.  As  an  illustration,  I  wish  you  to  take  this  transcript  made 
by  you  from  the  chiefs  book  of  the  Thirtieth  precinct,  and  begin 
at  the  10th  of  June,  1898;  I  will  read  to  you  from  the  precinct 
book  entitled  "  Detectives  Report  Book  of  work  performed  by 
them  on  robberies,  larcenies,  etc.^  from  June  10,  1898 '' — this  is  a 
unique  book,  I  do  not  find  any  more  like  it.  I  will  read  from  this 
book  various  enteries  made  by  the  detectives,  and  when  you  find 
that  the  entry  is  on  the  chiefs  book  stop  me.  The  first  entry  is 
June  the  10th:  Miss  Leonor  Molena,  No.  7  West  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  street,  reports  theft  of  property  valued  at  $300.  Do  you 
find  that?    A.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  chiefs  book. 

Q.  June  16,  1898,  Mr.  Frank  O.  Swart,  24  Manhattan  avenue, 
reports  burglary  of  his  premises,  total  value  -flOO?  A.  That  is 
here,  and  the  amount  given. 

Q.  June  21,  1898,  Mr.  David  Douglass,  No.  910  Columbus 
avenue,  reports  theft  of  flOO;  is  that  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  June  21,  1898,  Mrs.  Mary  DeHand,  147  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  street,  reports  theft  of  property  worth  -f75;  is  that 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  June  24,  1898,  George  B.  Gallagher,  11  Manhattan  avenue, 
reports  theft  of  jewelry,  etc.;  value,  $500;  is  that  there?  A.  24 
Manhattan  avenue,  G-eorge  B.  Gallagher,  $500. 

Q.  June  30,  1898,  Richard  W.  Davis,  214  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fif(h  street,  reports  theft  of  jewelry  worth  $100?  A.  Yes, 
«ir;  that  is  on  the  list. 
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Q.  July  8,  1898,  Catherine  Miller,  200  West  Eighty-niutli  street, 
reports  biir^jlary  of  the  value  of  ^40?     A.  Not  in  the  book. 

Q.  Morris  D.  Clar,  of  No.  128  West  Ninety-first  street,  July  8, 
1898,  burglary  the  value  of  flOO?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  July  13,  1898^  Miss  Norah  MeCarty,  reports  burglary 
amounting  to  flO?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  July  15,  1898,  J.  M.  Purdy,  140  West  Ninety-eighth  street, 
reports  burglary  of  |50?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  July  21,  1898,  Mr.  William  Wagli,  of  No.  7  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Third  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $50.  A. 
Not  in  the  chief's  book. 

Mr.  Moss — These  are  all  in  the  Thirtieth  precinct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Q.  July  22,  1898,  Mr.  .h.hu  .S.  Mizuer,  of  No.  IT  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  $75.     A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  in  the  book. 

Q.  July  27,  1898,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fisher,  of  One  Hundred  and  First 
street  and  Central  Park  West,  reports  burglary  amounting  to 
110.    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  August  3,  1898,  Mrs.  Alice  Murphy,  720  Columbus  avenue, 
reports  burglary  amounting  to  $150.     A.  Not  in  chiefs  book. 

Q.  August  3,  1898,  Mrs.  Charles  Sweetser,  204  West  Eighty- 
eighth  street,  reports  burglary  amouiiting  to  $(50.  A.  Not  in 
chief's  book. 

Q.  August  i,  1898,  William  Gertzen,  G4  West  One  Hundred  and 
First  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $35.  A.  Not  in  chief's 
book. 

Q.  August  6,  1898,  Mr.  George  Tragidies,  No.  695  Columbus 
avenue,  reports  burglary  of  $0  in  cash,  and  broken  mirrors.  A. 
Not  in  chief's  book. 

Q.  August  C,  1898,  Siegel  Brothers,  725  Columbus  avenue,  re- 
ports burglary  to  the  amount  of  $20.     A.  Not  in  chief's  book. 

Q.  August  6,  1898,  Mrs.  Charles  Tulander,  of  135  West  One 
Hundred  and  First  street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $25. 
-A.  Not  in  chief's  book. 
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Q.  August  8,  1808,  Mr.  William  Edlor,  of  GS  West  One  Hun- 
dredth street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  |75.  A.  Not  iu 
thief'B  book. 

Q.  August  11,  1M»>,  Albert  W.  Hathaway,  of  128  West  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of 
^m.     A.  Not  in  chief's  book. 

(2.  Same  date,  Mi«.  M.  K.  Smith,  of  2ol  West  Ninety-first  street, 
reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $12.     A.  Not  in  chief's  book. 

g.  August  12,  18D8,  John  Lynch,  of  No.  IGS  West  Ninety-eighth 
street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $25.  A.  Not  in  chiefs 
book. 

Q.  August  IG,  1808,  Mr.  Davis  Shitf,  of  543  Columbus  avenue, 
reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  |15.     A.  Not  in  chiefs  book. 

Q.  August  IG,  1808,  Mr.  Froeligh,  of  OGl  Western  Boulevard,, 
reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  |50.    A.  Not  in  chiefs  book. 

Q.  August  18,  1808,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Danhey,  of  G33  Amsterdam 
avenue,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $20.  A.  Not  in  chiefs 
book. 

Q.  August  18,  1808,  Mr.  John  J.  Smith,  of  775  Amsterdam 
avenue,  rejjorts  burglary  to  the  amount  of  .|250..  A.  Not  en- 
tered in   chiefs  book. 

Q.  August  10,  1808,  Henry  Hesse,  of  148  West  One  Hundred 
and  Firfcst  street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $40.  A.  Not 
entered  in  chiefs  book. 

Q.  August  10,  1808,  Mrs.  Meyerhoffer,  of  50  W^est  Ninety-sixth 
street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $20.  A.  Not  in  chiefs 
book. 

Q.  August  2(1,  1.S08,  Mr.  A.  L.  Unaugust,  of  100  West  One  Hun- 
dre<lth  r^treet,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $75.  A.  Not 
entered  in  chiefs  book. 

Q.  August  20,  1808,  Edwin  L.  Lydesker,  of  52  West  One  Hun- 
di-ed  and  Ninth  street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $100. 
A.  Not  entered  in  cliiefs  book. 

Q.  August  21,  1808,  H.  P.  Peach,  of  048  Boulevard,  reports 
burglary  to  amount  of  $4G.     A.  Not  entered. 
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Q.  August  23,  1808,  Mrs.  L.  ^^'ils()n.  of  121  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  S50.  A.  Not 
entered  in  chief's  book. 

Q.  August  24.  1898,  Mrs.  Fourchy,  of  78  3Ianluittan  avenue, 
reports  burglary  amounting  to  |10.  A.  Not  entered  in  chief's 
book. 

Q.  August  24,  1898,  Max  Heller,  of  21  West  Ninetieth  street, 
reports  burglary  but  no  property  stolen.    A.  Not  entered. 

Q.  August  25,  1898,  August  Doubber,  of  934  Amsterdam  ave- 
nue, reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  ^4(1.    A.  Not  entered. 

Q.  August  26,  1898,  Mrs,  Denslow,  of  207  West  Eighty-seventh 
street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  |G0.  A.  Not  entered 
in  chief's  book. 

Q.  August  28,  1898,  Mrs.  Euwright,  of  434  Central  Park  West, 
reports  burglarly  of  the  value  of  $75.    A.  Not  entered. 

Q.  August  28,  1898,  Thomas  Wright,  of  244  West  One  Huudred 
and  Sixth  street,  reports  burglary,  bicycle  stolen  of  the  value  of 
f50.    A.    Not  entered. 

Q.  August  31,  1898,  William  Kruger,  of  250  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  ^20.  A.  Not 
entered. 

Q.  September  1,  1898,  Thorbald  Culwell,  of  150  West  Ninety- 
fourth  street,  reports  burglaiy  amounting  to  $25.  A.  Not 
entered. 

Q.  September  1,  1898,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morri.s,  of  109  We«t 
Ninety-ninth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $30.  A.  Not 
entered. 

Q.  September  2,  1898,  Mr.  Max  nillborn,  of  13  West  Ninety- 
fourth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $100.  A.  That  is 
entered. 

Q.  September  2,  1898,  George  L.  Kapps.  of  570  Amsterdam 
avenue,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $40.     A.  Not  entered. 

Q.  September  9, 1898,  Mr.  G.  R.  Ackroyd,  of  139  West  Ninetieth 
street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $410.  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  find 
that. 

Q.  That  is  entered?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  On  the  same  day  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wood,  of  068  Amsterdaia 
avenue,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $G5.    A.  No  such  entry, 

Q.  September  14,  1898,  Thorbald  Culwell,  of  150  \yest  Ninety- 
fourth  street,  reports  another  burglary  amounting  to  $400.  A. 
No  such  entry  on  chief's  book. 

Mr.  Moj-s — On  that  entry  is  written  in  red  ink,  "  Property  re- 
covered." 

The  Chairman — Is  there  a  rule  requiring  that  it  be  reported 
from  the  precinct  to  the  chief? 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  not  aware  of  a  specific  rule  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  think  there  is;  there  is  a  rule  requiring  these 
various  books  to  be  kept  and  various  reports  to  be  made.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  is  required. 

Mr.  Mo!>s — Whether  it  is  required  by  rule  or  not,  all  offense* 
of  this  kind  would  certainly  come  under  the  head  of  neglect  of 
duty;  all  of  these  books  are  required  to  be  kept  and  naturally 
they  should  be  kept  correctly,  and  the  chief  should  keep  his  book 
as  accurately  as  the  captains.  If  the  captains  fail  they  should 
be  brought  to  trial,  and  if  the  chief  fails  he  should  be  brought  to 
trial.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that 
these  records  should  be  straight. 

Q.  September  15,  1898,  Mr.  H.  D.  Wilson,  reports  burglary 
amounting  to  ^75.    A.  No  such  entry.  '"' 

Q.  September  19, 1898,  Miss  Ellen  Cedarstrom,  of  No.  187  West 
One  Hundredth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  fCO.  A. 
No  such  entry  in  chief's  book. 

Mr.  Moss — Mr.  Clark  reminds  me  that  when  the  chief  was 
asked  about  details  of  various  things  he  always  referred  to  the 
records:  "they  are  all  in  the  records."  We  are  trying  to  find 
things  in  the  records. 

U.  S.-ptember  21,  1898,  Sidney  V.  Haas,  ^\.  D.,  125  West 
Ninety-fifth  street,  reports  the  theft  of  |70.  A.  No  such  entry  la 
chiefs  book. 
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Q.  September  21,  1898,  Edward  Lahr,  of  172  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $10.  A. 
No  such  entry. 

Q.  September  22,  1898,  J.  T.  Peters,. of  No.  108  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $250.  A. 
No  such  entry. 

Q.  September  25,  1898,  Altamont  de  Cordova,  of  No.  171  WesI 
Ninety-fifth  street,  reports  loss  of  watch,  no  value  giveu.  A.  No 
such  entry. 

Q.  September  25,  1898,  Edward  M.  McKenan,  of  855  Columbua 
avenue,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $15.    A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  September  27,  1898,  John  Locke,  of  803  Amsterdam  avenue, 
reports  theft  of  bicycle  to  the  value  of  $50.    A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  September  29,  1898,  Robert  Bernard,  of  942  Amsterdam 
avenue,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $20.    A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  September  30,  1898,  P.  F.  Brown,  of  153  West  Ninety- 
seventh  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $15.  A.  No  such 
entry. 

Q.  October  2,  1898,  John  Bruce,  827  Amsterdam  avenue,  re- 
ports burglary  amounting  to  $10.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  Mrs.  Catherine  Young,  827  Amsterdam  aveuue,  reports 
burglary,  same  date,  amounting  to  $20.    A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  October  0.  1898,  Hari*y  Hegelman,  734  Columbus  avenue,  re- 
ports burglary  amounting  to  $87.    A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  October  11,  1898,  T.  W.  Lester,  of  145  West  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth  street,  reports  burglary  and  bicycle  stolen  of  the 
value  of  $25.    A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  October  13,  1898,  Mrs.  S.  Paine,  of  No.  51  Manhattan  ave- 
nue, reports  burglary  amounting  to  $75.    A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  October  13,  1898,  William  R.  Page,  of  255  West  Ninety- 
second  street,  reports  loss  of  bicycle  valued  at  $100.  A.  No  such 
entry. 

Mr.  Moss — In  red  ink,  "  Property  recovered." 

Q.  October  13,  1898,  Mr.  Clute,  of  No.  4  West  Ninety-ninth 
street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $30.    A.  No  such  entry. 
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Q.  October  18,  1898,  Fannie  M.  Gadding,  of  15  West  One  Hiin- 
dn-d  and  Third  street,  reports  theft  amounting  to  ^20.  A.  No 
i?uch  entry. 

il  ( )ttol)er  20,  1898,  Henry  M.  Niedenstein,  of  185  West  Eighty- 
eiglith  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  |40.  A.  Ko  such 
entry. 

Q.  October  24,  1898,  Edward  Lakeman,  of  183  West  Kinety- 
f^'ventli  street,  reports  that  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five 
p.  m.  his  apartments  were  forced  open  and  property  stolen  to  the 
value  of  $25.    A.  No  suchi  entry. 

Q.  October  24,  1898,  Jennie  Ketcham,  of  183  West  Ninety- 
seventli  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $35.  A.  No  such 
entry. 

Q.  November  24,  1898,  William  Hertler,  No.  40  West  Ninety- 
third  street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  |1,000.  A.  No 
such  entry. 

Mr.  Moss — That  entry  has  over  it  "  Property  recovered  ". 

il  October  24,  1898,  Miss  Johnson,  of  130  West  Eighty-eighth 
street,  reports  theft  from  room  amounting  to  f50.  A.  No  such 
<*ntry. 

Q.  October  27,  1898,  Julius  Greenberg,  of  584  Columbus 
avenue,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  -fTOO.  That  gentleman 
was  a  witness  this  morning?     A.  $650  in  chief's  book. 

Q.  October  28,  1898,  Arthur  Buttux,  200  West  One  Hundred 
and  Second  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  §75.  A.  No 
such  entry. 

Q.  October  28,  1898,  Charles  Meehan,  of  2  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  street,  rei>orts  theft  of  |G0  from  premises.  A.  No 
«iich  entry. 

<i.  October  28,  1898,  Jacob  Boerschinger,  of  73  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $22.  A. 
No  such  entry. 

Q.  October  29,  1898,  Mrs.  Buckingham,  of  24G  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eight li  street,  reports  theft  of  watch  from  her  premises, 
value  not  given.     A.  No  such  entry. 
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Q.  October  31, 1898,  Vincent  Leon,  of  100  West  Mnety-sevenm 
street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  ^40.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  November  2,  1898,  Michael  Rogers,  of  127  West  Ninety- 
eighth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  §20.  A.  No  such, 
entry. 

Q.  November  14,  1898,  Stephen  Nevin,  of  15  West  Ninety-ninth 
street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $10.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  November  14,  1808,  Abram  Strauss,  of  71  West  Ninety- 
fourth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $1,000.  A.  No  such 
entry. 

Q.  In  the  book?     A.  No. 

Q.  November  14,  1898,  Otto  Dohnnan,  of  615  Columbia  avenue, 
reports  burglary  amounting  to  $50.     A.  Not  entered. 

Q.  November  15,  1898,  Mr.  Fred  Bock,  of  101  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $20.  A. 
Not  entered. 

Q.  November  18,  1898,  Wilfred  Wiley,  of  75  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $10.  A. 
Not  entered. 

Q.  November  19,  1898,  L.  I'.  Walter,  73  West  Ninetytirst 
street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $60.  A.  Not  entered  in 
chief's  book. 

Q.  November  21,  1898,  Bernard  Meyers,  of  767  Columbus 
avenue,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $20.     A.  Not  entered. 

Q.  November'  21,  1898,  Matthew  Kussell,  of  No.  17  L  West 
Ninety -ninth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $50.  A.  Not 
entered. 

Q.  November  22,  1898,  Mrs.  J.  Fearra,  of  77  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $25.  A. 
Not  entered. 

Q.  November  22,  1898,  K.  Lavenburg,  of  954  Columbus  avenue, 
reports  burglary  amounting  to  $40.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  November  23,  1898,  Miss  Ellen  Keating,  of  133  West  Nine- 
tieth street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $70.  A.  No  such 
entry. 
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Q.  November  23,  1898,  Edward  A.  Davis,  of  899  Western  Boule- 
vard, reports  burglary  amouuting  to  ?75.     A.  No  such  entry. 

g.  November  28,  1898,  John  J.  Brady,  of  139  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $100.  A. 
Not  entered. 

Q.  November  28,  1898,  Mr.  Nathan  Wauschauer,  of  1G4  West 
Ninety-sixth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  |60.  A.  No 
such  entry. 

g.  December  3, 1898,  Isaac  Kline,  of  253  West  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  |loO.  A.  No  such 
«Ltry. 

Q.  Thomas  Browne,  of  27  West  Ninety-ninth  street,  reports 
burglary  on  December  9,  1898,  amounting  to  |200.  A.  No  such 
♦ntry. 

Q.  De(.>ember  13,  1898,  Mrs.  H.  Scott,  of  60  West  Ninety-third 
street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $50.     A.  Not  entered. 

Q.  December  17,  1898,  Frederick  L.  Medberg,  of  213  West  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  street,  reports  burglary  amouating  to  |125. 
A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  December  28,  1898,  Minis  Rank,  of  181  West  Ninety-eighth 
street — I  have  my  doubts  of  these  names  that  are  ^ spelled  this 
way;  I  have  my  dioubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  entry — Minis 
Itiiuk,  of  181  West  Ninety-eighth  street,  reports  burglary  amount- 
iug  to  |7o.     A.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  chief's  book. 

il  Det-ember  21,  1898,  Elizabeth  Lewis,  of  No.  10  West  Ninety- 
ninth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $350.  A.  No  such 
^r-try. 

Q.  January  18,  1899,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Torrance,  of  174  West  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $100. 
A.  It  is  here. 

Mr-.  .Moss — That  gentleman  was  a  witness  this  morning. 

(2-  January  27,  1899,  Max  Elbow,  of  793  Oolumbus  avenue,  re- 
ports burglary  amounting  to  $50.     A.  Not  given. 

^i.  January  31,  1899,  John  H.  Payne,  of  50  West  Ninety-third 
*tref>t.  reports  burglary  amouating  to  $200;  property  recovered. 
A.  On  February  let,  $150. 
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Q.  February  3,  1S99,  Arthur  Goldsmith,  of  634  Columbus 
avenue,  reports  burglary  of  clothes  and  various  articles,  consid- 
erable in  amount,  the  value  not  given;  do  you  find  it?  A.  No 
such  entry. 

Q.  February  6,  1899,  Jennie  Talmadge,  of  109  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fourth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $60. 
A.  Xo  such  entry. 

Q.  February  21,  1899,  John  Muir,  of  13  West  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  f  245.     A.  I  find  that. 

Q.  February  25,  1899,  William  C.  Douglass,  of  161  West  One 
Hundred  and  Second  street,  reports  burglary  of  jewelry,  amount 
not  given.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  February  25,  1899,  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  of  184  West  One 
Hundred  and  First  street,  reports  burglary  of  clothing  and  jew- 
elry, amount  not  given.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  March  4,  1899,  Grant  Shipley,  of  180  West  Ninety-fourth 
street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  f  100.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  March  6,  1899,  William  Pringle,  of  223  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fifth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  f  160.  A.  |150 
given  here. 

Q.  March  10,  1899,  Milanthan  S.  Peterson,  of  107  West  Ninety- 
fourth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  |50.  A.  It  does  not 
appear. 

Q.  March  11,  1899,  Elton  Prinn,  in  charge  of  steam  lighter  ly- 
ing off  Ninety-ninth  street.  North  river,  reports  theft  of  whistle 
valued  at  $12;  property  recovered,  no  arrests.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  March  18,  1899,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Bullard,  of  No.  15  West  Ninety- 
eighth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  |85.  A.  No  such 
entry. 

Q.  March  20,  1899,  Mary  Mecke,  of  993  Columbus  avenue,  re- 
ports burglary  amounting  to  |100.     A.  It  does  not  appear. 

Q.  April  1,  1899,  William  HiM,  of  No.  4  West  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  |300.  A.  It 
does  not  appear. 

Q.  April  10,  1899,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Kelly,  of  66  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  ^00.  A.  No 
«uch  entry. 
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g.  April  in.  l^D'J,  Hubert  McAllister,  of  116  West  One  Huii- 
dmi  and  Ninth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $35.     A.  No 

6ueh  entry. 

Q.  April  15.  IbiUD,  Julieu  Loritz,  of  US  West  One  Hundi-ed  and 
Ninth  street,  reports  burglary  amounting  to  $75.     A.  Ko  such 

entry. 

Q.  April  22,  1899,  John  D.  Houston,  of  GO  West  One  Hundred 
and  First  street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $300.  A.  1 
find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  April  26,  1899,  Lewis  G.  Franku,  of  101  We^  Eighty- 
seventh  street,  reports  burglary  to  the  amount  of  $80.  A.  Yes^ 
sir,  there  is  such  an  entry. 

Q.  April  29,  1899,  Emil  A.  Dickert,  Jr.,  of  Columbus  avenue, 
number  not  given,  reports  theft  of  wearing  apparel;  do  you  find 
it?    A.  What  is  the  name? 

Q.  Dickert.     A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss— "Arrest  made  and  property  recovered." 

Q.  May  16,  1899.  Elly  H.  Williams,  of  694  Columbus  avenue, 
reports  burglary  amounting  to  $125?     A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is. 

Q.  Yon  found  it?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  ]\Iay  16.  1899,  Clara  A.  Studley,  of  944  Amsterdam  avenue, 
reports  burglary  amounting  to  $75?     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  May  :\(\  1899,  Mr.  D.  Wolf,  of  205  West  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  street A.  Tliat  is  as  far  as  we  went,  I  think. 

Q.  Tliat  is  as  far  as  your  record  went?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss— Now  just  stop  there.  1  have  added  up  the  burglaries 
apfwaring  on  the  chief's  book,  from  the  time  when  this  book  that 
yon  liavc  l)cen  reading  began,  in  June,  1898,  to  the  end  of  1898, 
tlK-  total  is  $2,432;  in  that  same  period  the  burglaries  api>earing 
(,n  tiM'  piv.-iict  book,  and  not  in  the  chiefs  book,  amount  to 
?7.f;!)  I.  wliirh  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  $2,432,  so  your  honor 
will  M.'.-  I'  .1  if  we.  «upiK)sing  that  the  burglaries  were  all  to  be 
found  •hiff's  book,  and  desiring  to  investigate  this  sub- 

ject ha.'        tented  ourselves  with  looking  at  the  chiefs  book,  we 
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would  simply  have  supposed  that  in  that  period  there  were  $2,432 
worth,  whereas  that  amount  in  truth  should  be  surcharged  with 
over  17,600. 

The  Chairman — It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  as  the  number 
of  them. 

Mr.  Moss — That  I  was  going  to  speak  of.  "What  I  have  been 
reading  to  30U,  sir,  was  simply  the  burglaries  reported  in  the  pre- 
cinct, an  uptown  Harlem  precinct,  on  the  west  side,  from  the 
1st  of  June  to  the  31st  of  December,  189S.  The  number  of  bur- 
glaries in  1890  not  appearing  on  the  chiefs  book  up  to  the  5th  of 
June  was  $1,207,  the  amount  appearing  for  the  5th  of  June  was 
$000,  that,  of  course,  we  make  no  comparison  of  because  we  have 
not  the  book  down  to  that  date.  Now  I  will  read  for  the  sake 
of  the  record  the  additional  burglaries  for  that  precinct  appear- 
ing after  the  5th  of  May,  1890:  David  K.  Bird,  of  29  West  Ninety- 
seventh  street,  opera  glasses  and  various  jewelry  taken  from  the 
residence  opened  by  false  keys,  amount  not  given.  May  31,  1899, 
Adole  Saunders,  of  69  West  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street,thie^es 
entered  her  apartments  and  stole  diamond  earrings,  rings,  chains 
and  various  other  jewelry.  June  21,  1800,  Eknor  Uenoit  Xorris, 
of  46  xManhattau  avenue  reported  a  burglary  from  her  premises 
amounting  to  $500.  June  30,  1800,  Mrs.  Kyan.  of  241  \Yest  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  street,  reported  burglary  from  her  apart- 
ments, i)rincipally  of  jewelry,  amounting  to  $200.  June  30,  1899, 
Henry  C.  Jarvis,  of  10  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  street, 
reported  burglary  from  his  apartments  of  jewelry,  value  not  given. 
July  1,  1899,  S.  Baum,  of  178  West  Ninety-seventh  street,  re 
ported  a  burglary  of  clothing,  amount  not  given.  July  3,  1809, 
Mrs.  Wickham,  of  154  West  Sixteenth  street,  reported  a  burglary 
of  clothing,  amount  not  given.  July  6,  1899,  Addie  Pitman,  of 
16  West  One  Hundred  and  Second  street,  reported  a  burglary 
of  silverware  and  jewelry  from  her  apartments,  no  amount  given. 
July  20,  1899.  Miss  Kershaw,  of  118  West  Ninety-seventh  street, 
reported  the  burglary  of  a  large  amount  of  jewelry  and  silver- 
ware, studs^  rings,  lockets,  boxes,  pins,  amount  noi-  p-iven. 
147 
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Mr.  Chairman— This  book  does  not  serve  for  comparison  back 
of  June,  IS'JS,  but  taking  it  as  far  as  it  goes  the  chiefs  book 
showed  for  the  entire  year  of  1S98  burglaries  amounting  to  ^4,850, 
to  which  should  be  added  §7,094  appearing  on  thifi  book  but  not 
in  the  chief's  book.  After  1S99,  from  January  to  May  loth,  the 
chief's  book  shows  burglaries  amounting  to  §1,175,  there  would 
have  to  be  added  to  that  §1,207  of  matters  found  in  this  book 
alone,  and  that  would  leave  out  of  consideration  seven  distinct 
items  where  no  value  has  been  given,  some  of  them  apparently 
of  considerable  consequence,  and  since  the  5th  of  June  there  have 
been  burglaries  amounting  where  value  is  given  to  §900,  three 
of  them  amounting  to  §900,  and  there  were  four  where  the  values 
have  not  been  given;  that  is  for  one  precinct. 

Mr.  Hoffman— May  I  inquire  whether  the  book,  the  felony  book 
of  the  chief,  from  January  1,  189S,  reports  all  the  burglaries  and 
robberies? 

Mr.  Moss— It  is  called  the  robbery  book. 

Mr.  Uoffman— Are  there  some  received  in  the  precinct  which 

are  not  reported. 

Mr.  Moss— There  is  in  the  chief's  office  a  book  called  the  robbery 
book,  which  is  kept  by  precincts  and  contains  entries  only  of  bur- 
glaries where  arrests  have  been  made. 
The  Witness — Yes,  sir. 

.Mr.  Moss— That  is  the  robbery  book,  but  as  we  have  shown  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  precinct  robbery  book  in  this  pre- 
cinct, as  well  as  in  others. 

*  .Mr.  liotTiuan— Is  that  the  state  of  affairs  since  January  1, 1898? 
.Mr.  Moss— That  is  the  state  of  affairs  since  January  1,  1898.  To 
what  exti-nt  at  what  particular  time  I  can't  say  but  there  are 
illustrations  of  that  in  this  particular  precinct,  the  30th  precinct, 
the  book  furnished  l.y  the  precinct  only  goes  back  to  June  1898, 
no  I  can't  say  anything  about  this  precinct,  but  my  recollection 
is  that  similar  it«Mns  are  found  back  as  far  as  January,  1898,  how 
many  I  can't  say  at  this  time. 

.Mr.  iloiruian- The    rea.son  I    asked    that    is  I  did  not  know 
whether  the  statement  you  made  was  borne  out  by  the  facts; 
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that  is,  that  you  believed  the  precinct  captains  did  not  commu- 
nicate to  the  chief  of  police  and  he  record  it  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Moss— I  won't  attempt  to  say  where  the  blame  is.     They 
may  be  reported  and  not  entered;  or  they  may  not  be  reported. 
I  can't  tell  anything  about  that.     The  only  thing  that  interests 
me  is  that  it  is  part  of  our  work  to  invesigate  this  subject  of 
robberies,  and  to  investigate  it  we  want  to  know  how  many  have 
occurred,  and  when  we  go  only  to  the  chief's  record— we  did  rely 
on  that  for  awhile,  and  you  will  remember  I  croes-examined  Mr. 
Devery  upon  that  subject— we  did  rely  on  that  for  awhile— but 
some  matters  called  to  our  attention  in  another  precinct  caused 
us  to  look  at  their  books,  and  we  found  there  were  entries  in 
the  other  books  that  we  had  not  on  our  list  of  robberies.     It 
was  discovered  in  that  way.     The  book  of  the  Twenty-fifth  pre- 
cinct—the book  sent  down  is  not  the  citizens'  complaint  book 
such  as  we  got  from  the  Thirtieth  precinct;  it  is  simply  their 
robbery  book,  which  shows  only  arrests  for  robberies.     You  see 
the  difference,  Mr.  Hoffman.     There  are  undoubtedly  many  cases 
where  arrests  are  not  made— those  are  burglaries  and  robberies 
just  the  same— and  in  our  investigation  generally  we  are  limited 
to  the  cases  where  there  were  actual  arrests  made.     So  in  the 
case  of  the  Twenty-fifth  precinct  we  have  simply  their  robbery 
book.    According  to  the  chief's  record  there  were  .?2.948.27  in 
1898  and  I  have  found  only  ?350  to  add  to  that  out  Jf  their  rol)- 
bery  book.    There  are  two  items  in  the  precinct  book  not  in  the 
chief's  book,  ^350  only,  and  in  1890,  the  six  months  of  1899,  the 
chief's  book  shows  in  that  precinct  §2,883.50,  and  the  robbery 
book  only  adds  to  that  ,^130,  but  how  much  more  would  appear 
upon  an  investigation,  of  the  complaints  for  robberies  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  take  the  Twenty-second  precinct,  Mr.  Dillon, 
the  book  sent  down  from  the  precinct  only  goes  back  to  Januarv,' 
1899,  and  is  the  robbery  book  only;  that  is,  the  book  whirh 
records  arrests  for  robbery-they  ought  to  say  burglary;  I 
don't  quite  understand  why  they  call  one  book  the  robberv  book 
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ami  tho  oihc.r  the  felony  book,  v.hy  it  is  in  the  felony  book  bur- 
plari.  <  are  entered  as  well  as  -rand  larceny;  there  is,  of  course. 
,  u.ixt.Mv  there  which  is  the  most  hopeless  jumble  I  ever  saw; 
they  .all  it  a  burglary  aud  a  felony  book,  while  they  have  another 
book  f..v  bnr^Maries  that  does  not  contain  the  burglaries  m  the 
f.lonv  book;  I  would  contract  to  sit  down  to  the  thing  for  thirty 
davs"if  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  and  give  a  tolerably  fair  report. 
1  has..  s.t  up  nights  trying  to  straighten  it  out  and  it  has  puz- 
,lod  u...  b.-voud  measure.     I  will  read  from  the  precinct  book 
and  vou  nnn-  tell  me  when  you  find  it  on  the  chiefs  robbery  book. 
Twenty-second  precinct.     January  4,  1890,  burglary  at  the  shop 
of  rharles  Krupp;  amount  $151;  do  you  find  that?     A.  On  Janu- 

ary  I'Jth. 

O    Ynii  fiud  that  on  January  IGth?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

ci.  January  14th.  Jennings  &  Wellstead,  1762  Broadway; 
amount.  ^oO?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  17,  1899,  Healey  Seidle?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Who  is  that?  A.  I  understand  it  was  Gary  &  Seidel's  fur- 
niture store. 

Q    It  is  on  both  these  records  as  Healey  Seidle?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

(2.  The  men  had  quite  a  job  to  find  Healey  Seidel,  didn't  they? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q    The  amount  given  there  is  $1,200.50?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  18.  1899.  Dr.  H.  S.  Pasquale,  318  West  Fifty-second 
street;  amount,  §75?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  21.  1899,  J.  H.  Lewis,  302  West  Fifty-first  street; 

Buiount.  SlOO?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  21,  1899,  marble  clock  from  the  office  of  Dr.  George 
Ward:  do  you  find  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  23d.  B.  B.  Bowman— he  testified  this  moniing— 

f  KMi?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  20,  Mrs.  M.  Frost,   109  West  Forty-first  street, 

amount  of  ^100.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  30,  1899,  Emil  Herzog,  243  West  Forty-sixth  street, 
jewelry,  amount  not  given.     A.  It  is  given  here  i«100. 

Q.  February  10,  1899,  David  F.  Babey,  1020  Broadway,  .?30. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  May  15,  1899,  Mrs.  Lou  Cooper,  792  Ninth  avenue,  $60.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  March  28,  1899,  W.  H.  Reynolds,  352  West  Fifty-sixth 
street,  |275.    A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  2,  1899,  L.  Lewis,  optician,  915  Eighth  avenue.  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  April  3,  1899,  John  McCabe,  620  West  Fifty-second  street, 
flOO  in  cash,  besides  watch,  chain  and  clothing.  A.  Such  ap- 
pears. 

Q.  April  4,  1899,  Mrs.  N.  Michaels,  118  West  57th  street,  $120. 
A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  6,  1899,  house  324  West  Forty-eighth  street,  $10.  A. 
No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  7, 1899,  house  601  and  603  Tenth  avenue.  A.  No  such 
entry. 

Q.  April  7,  1899,  I'helix  J.  Dolan,  $5  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey, 
do  you  find  that?     A.  No,  sir;  no  such  entry. 

Q.  April  7,  1899,  Lewis  Wagner,  amount  not  given.  A.  No 
such  entry. 

Q.  April  9,  1899,  Charles  Stefifens,  $20.     A.  No  such  entry. 
Q.  April   12,   1899,   Herman,   991   Sixth   avenue,   amount   not 
given.     A.  No. 

Q.  April  12,  1899,  John  Riley,  jeweler,  amounted  to  $107.  A. 
No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  14,  1899,  Henry  Bement,  301  West  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-sixth  street,  amount  not  given.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  17,  1899,  T.  J.  Riley,  126  West  Forty-seventh  street, 
amount  not  given.     A.  It  does  not  appear. 

Q.  April  17,  1899,  :Mr.  Hart,  252  West  Forty-third  street, 
amount  $250.     A.  No  such  entrv. 

Q.  April  25,  1899,  Mr.  Marx,  62  West  Ninety-seventh  street, 
amount  not  given.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  27,  1899,  Brockhagen  Brothers,  560  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  premises  burglarized,  but  only  $1.95  cash  taken  from 
drawer.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  28,  1899,  Edward  Greenwald,  314  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  amount  not  given.     A.  No  entry. 
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Q.  April  20,  1S99,  store  120  West  Fiftieth  street  forced  open 
and  ?2  stolen  from  cash  drawer.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  21),  1&90,  store  797  Sixth  avenue,  amount  ?15.     A. 

No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  29,  1S99,  Marshall  Hatfield,  845  Eighth  avenue, 
amount  not  given.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  April  29,  1S99,  Henrietta  Marks,  ^38.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  May  3,  1899,  Mr.  Susan,  991  Sixth  avenue,  amount  |50.  A. 
Mr.  Moss,  are  these  all  in  the  Twenty-second? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars  in  cash  and  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  in 
checks.     A.  No. 

Q.  May  4,  1899,  Mrs.  Rolla,  243  West  Fifty-fifth  street,  bur- 
glary, §50(1.     A.  No. 

Q.  May  10.  1899,  450  West  Forty-fifth  street,  amount  not  given. 

A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  May  12,  1899,  store  oa  northwest  corner  Fifty-fourth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue,  took  money  from  two  cash  registers,  amount 
not  known.     A.  No  such  entry. 

Q.  May  13,  1899,  Mr.  Black,  317  West  Fifty-fourth  street, 
burglary,  !s;40.     A.  No. 

Q.  May  19th A.  That  is  as  far  as  we  go,. the  loth. 

Q.  1  will  continue  for  the  record,  May  19,  1899,  Isaac  Devil,  355 
West  Fifty-ninth  street,  §75.  May  20,  1899,  Patrick  McGuire,  152 
West  Fifty-second  street,  ^'0.  May  29,  1899,  William  Sanger, 
1551  Broadway,  8200.  May  30,  1899,  R.  D.  Comstock,  125  West 
Twenty-fifth  street,  amount  not  given.  June  3,  1899,  Isaac  Fiu- 
burgb,  (175  Eighth  avenue,  amount  not  given.  June  5,  1899, 
William  Streigler,  797  Ninth  avenue,  amount  not  given.  June  7, 
1899,  N.  Eghu-b,  044  Tenth  avenue,  forty  yards  of  carpet  stolen 
from  front  of  store,  value  not  given.  June  9,  1899,  burglary  at 
the  store  4(tl  West  Forty-sixth  street,  amount  not  given.  June 
9,  lh99,  burglary  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  Plom,  northwest  corner 
Fifty  sixtb  street  and  Tenth  avenue,  amounting  to  $30.  June  10, 
1899.  burglary  a]iartnu'nts  of  Herman  Decker,  Ninth  avenue  and 
Fifiysixih  street,  amount  not  given.  June  13,  1899,  burglary  at 
ai»artments  of  Mrs.  Ward,  705  Ninth  avenue,  amount  not  given. 
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Jtme  21,1809,  Mrs.C.W.  Smith,  378  West  Forty-ninth  street,  1250 
worth  of  jewelry  and  ^58  in  money.  June  22.  1899,  Mrs.  Buehl, 
444  West  Fifty-eighth  street,  ^58.  i^ame  date,  John  F.  Murray, 
324  West  Fifty-seventh  street,  amount  not  given.  June  23,  1899, 
jMemises  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  avenue  and  Fiftieth 
street,  amount  not  given.  June  28,  1899,  Mrs.  Agnes  Taylor, 
\\'est  Seventy-third  street,  ^153.  June  30,  1899,  Mrs.  Hall.  646 
Ninth  avenue,  fo.  July  5,  1899,  W.  McDermott,  100  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  amount  not  given.  July  8,  1899,  Jane  Lapille, 
amount,  ?o5.  July  13,  1899,  David  Brahn,  55  West  Forty-second 
street,  ^51. 

Mr.  Moss— Let  me  see  that  paper  please  (Witness  hands  paper  I 

to  Mr.  Moss).  The  amount  to  be  added  to  the  chief's  total  since 
January  1,  1899,  which  was  .«!2,530.25  up  to  May  15,  1899,  is 
12,078.95,  besides  fifteen  cases  where  the  amount  was  not  stated. 
The  amount  since  May  15,  1899,  is  §1,000.  making  a  total  for  the 
liist  half  of  1899  of  .^4,138.95,  instead  of  82,.530.25.  And  to  that 
should  be  added  .«!2,()42,  larcenies  and  l>urglaries  and  general 
thf'fts,  found  in  the  ft-lony  l>ook  of  the  precinct.  That  would 
make  a  total  since  January  1,  1899.  of  .?n.l80,  and  that  only  in 
ca.><es  where  arrests  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Clarke— If  the  committee  please,  I  will  read  a  few  of  the 
ruk«  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  n-cords,  to  which  attention  waa 
called:  "  Rule  27.  The  chief  of  police  shall  keep  at  his  office  books 
of  record  such  as  are  required  in  the  business  of  his  office,  in- 
cluding a  robbery  book;  a  record  of  orders  i«<sued  from  his  office; 
a  record  of  current  and  incidental  expenses  of  his  own  office;  a 
record  of  suspicious  places  and  the  names  of  the  keepered  thereof 
in  the  city  of  New  York;  a  record  of  houses  of  prostitution,  as- 
signation houses,  gambling  houses,  and  disorderly  or  disreputable 
houses  of  every  kind  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  names  of 
the  owners  and  keepers  thereof. 

"  Rule  38.  Each  inspector  shall  keep  at  his  office  books  of 
record  such  as  are  required  in  the  busiuess  of  his  office,  and  as 
the  chief  of  police  shall  direct. 
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'<  Rule  45.  The  chief  of  police  may  temporarily  excuse  a  cap- 
tain to  leave  the  district  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  eight  horns, 
on  the  application  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  provided  sucl^ 
absence  *^hall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service.     Captains 
will  carefullv  examine  the  reports  of  the  sergeants  and  rounds- 
men, made  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  will  see  that  the  reports^ 
are  correctlv  made  out.    The  moniing  returns  shall  be  made  out 
in  manner,  matter  and  form  as  directed  from  time  to  time  by  The 
chief  or  board  of  police,  and  shall  contain  accurate  and  faithful 
copies,  or  reports  of  the  entries  and  memorandums,    each    and 
every  one  of  them,  made  in  the  blotter    during   the    preceding 
twenty-four  hours,  including  the  disposition  by  the  courts  of  all 
persons  arrested  for  offenses.     The  officers  in  command  will  care- 
fully examine  their  morning  and  court  returns,  and  see  that  the 
complaints  are  properly  entered.    They  shall  make  daily  supple- 
mental reports  of  the  disposition  by  the  courts  of  all  cases,  the 
disposition  of  which  is  not  reported  on  the  prior  morning    re- 
turns and  only  in  such  cases.    The  morning  returns  shall  be 
signed  by  the  sergeant  who  makes  them  out,  and  countersigned 

by  the  captain. 

"  Rule  117.  Each  captain  shall  keep  in  his  police  stationhouse 
a  book  to  be  called  a  '  blotter,"  in  which  shall  be  entered  daily,  as 
the  events  in  their  order  occur,  the  time  that  the  captain  and  each 
of  the  sergeants  are  on  duty  in  the  stationhouse;  and  the  par- 
ticular hours  during  which  they  were  engaged  in  visiting  the 
patrolmen  on  their  respective  districts,  posts  or  stations.     The 
entries  in  such  books  shall  exhibit  a  faithful  daily  account  of  all 
the  transactions  and  occurrences  at  the  oiiice,  and  of  all  matters 
of  interest  or  importance  to  the  department,  in  or  out  of  the  of- 
fice; and  (if  :ill  arrests,  for  any  reason  whatever;  with  the  name, 
occupation  and  residence  (if  known)  of  all  persons  arrested;  the 
time  of  such  arrest;  the  offenses  for  which  they  were  arrested; 
the  hour.  i)lace  and  manner  in  which  the  offense  was  committed; 
and   ;iTiy  (.iIkt  i);irticulars  of  importance  concerning  them;  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  residences  of  complainants  and  of  Nvit- 
nesses,  and  the  name  or  names  of  the  members  of  the  force  by 
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whom  the  arrests  were  made.  The  blotter  shall  also  exhibit  an 
accurate  and  full  account  of  all  larcenies,  burglaries  and  other 
offenses;  money  and  other  articles  of  value  taken  from  prisoners; 
all  stolen  property  recovered,  enumerating  the  articles;  all  prop- 
ertv.  monev  or  other  valuable  thing  which  mav  come  into  his 
possession;  the  name  and  residence  (if  known)  of  the  person  iii 
whose  possession  it  was  found;  the  name  (ff  the  person  or  officer 
bv  whom  it  was  found,  whether  the  same  was  stolen  or  other- 
wise;  how  much  property  was  disposed  of;  such  entry  to  be  made 
at  the  time  the  property  is  received.  In  the  absence,  illness  or 
other  disability  of  the  captain,  the  sergeant  in  command  will  see 
that  all  entries  in  the  blotter  are  properly  made.  The  entire  duty 
performed  by  each  platoon  shall  be  entered  separately  in  said 
book.  They  shall  enter  in  the  blotter  the  name  and  residence  (if 
known)  of  the  owner  of  any  proj)erty  stolen,  and  in  their  posses- 
sion; the  estimated  value  of  such  stolen  property,  the  names  of 
the  sergeant,  roundsman  and  patrolman  on  the  beat  at  the  time 
tht'  offense  was  committed;  the  name  or  names  of  the  members  of 
the  force  who  recovered  such  stolen  property;  also  all  delinquen- 
cies and  violations  of  the  orders,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
service  on  the  part  of  the  force,  or  by  any  member  or  members 
thereof.  All  entries  required  to  be  made  in  the  desk  and  tele- 
graph blotters  shall  be  made  by  the  sergeant  or  acting  sergeant 
on  desk  duty,  excepting  such  entries  as  may  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rules. 

'*  Rule  30.3.  Captains  of  precincts  and  officers  commanding 
squads  shall  keep  a  special  record  of  all  arrests  made  by  the 
force  under  their  command,  for  all  felonies,  and  a  special  record 
for  all  robberies." 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  other  books,  like  ''  lost  children  " 
and  other  things  which  are  not  pertinent  to  the  particular  in- 
quiry here,  showing  that  from  the  chief  down  to  the  patrolman, 
who  is  required  to  oarry  a  book  in  his  pocket  and  enter  there  the 
names  of  the  people  he  arrests,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
-arrest,  every  transaction  in  the  department  is,  by  the  rules,  re- 
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quired  to  be  entered  on  a  record  which  shall  begin  with   the 
I-atrolinau  and  end  with  the  chief  of  police. 

Mr.  Moss — It  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  mainlv  on  account  of  the 
divergence  between  these  different  sets  of  books  that  we  consider 
this  testimouy  important;  but  it  shows  more  than  we  have  even 
ourselves  suspected  ^^is  to  the  great  number  and  great  amount  of 
territory  covered  by  these  burglars.  I  will  ask  the  witness  now 
about  burglaries  in  the  nineteenth  precinct;  but  before  asking 
about  that  I  will  ask  your  attention  to  the  figures  for  felonies  in 
that  precinct,  from  the  felony  books  to  be  found  at 

The  Chairman — Is  this  a  precinct  book? 

Mr.  Moss — The  precinct  felony  book.  To  be  found  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  March  31,  1S97,  57  arrests  for  felony.  For  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,  1S97  there  were  41.  For  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  there  were  44.  For  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1S97,  there  were  68,  making  a  total  of  210  arrests  for  felony  in 
1897.  The  number  of  arrests  in  that  precinct  for  felonies  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1898  was  4G;  for  the  second  quarter  of  1898,  104; 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1898,  110;  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1898, 
127,  making  a  total  number  of  arrests  for  felonies  in  the  precinct 
for  the  year  1898,  387,  as  against  210  in  1897.  For  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1899  the  number  arrested  was  103;  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1899,  93,  making  a  total  of  19G  arrests  for  felonies  in  that  pre- 
cinct in  the  first  six  months  of  1899.  That  is  nearly  double  the 
number  of  arrests  for  felonies  in  the  precinct  by  comparison  with 
the  previous  year  and  by  comparison  quarter  by  quarter.  The 
figures  for  1897  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  figures  for 
1896.  Now  I  will  read  to  you  from  the  precinct  record  of  per- 
juries in  the  Nineteenth  precinct; 

Q.  January  6,  1898,  house  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  29  West  Thirty-fifth 
street,  amount  -^104.  You  have  got  that?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  find 
that. 

(J.  .January  5,  1898,  $375,  shop  of  F.  H.  O'Toole.  Do  you  find 
that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  18,  1151  Hroadway,  amount  not  given?  A.  No  such 
entry. 
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Q.  January  22,  residence  of  William  H.  Showers.  1.37  Fifth 
avenue,  §225?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  23,  apartment  of  Mrs.  A.  Baer,  16S  West  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  |1.55?    A.  I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q,  January  25,  1898,  premises  12S  West  Twenty-third  street, 
$400?  A.  1416,  and  the  address  given,  131  West  Twenty-third 
street. 

Q.  February  1,  1S9S,  Jerome  Yates,  629  Sixth  avenue.  ^410? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  such  an  entry  appears. 

Q.  February  10,  1898,  No.  19  West  Twentieth  street,  Mrs. 
I)raper,  |100?     A.  Yes,  sir,  such  an  entry  appears. 

Q.  February  26,  1898,  No.  GO  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  amount 
§100?     A.  I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  Joseph  Harris,  102  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  on  March  1st, 
amount  not  given.     A.  Value  not  given;  I  find  such  an  entry. 

(^  March  26,  1898,  General  Carlin,  of  the  Lotus  club,  ?794? 
A.  I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  March  28th,  N.  Clark,  22  West  Twenty-third  street;  ?140? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  such  an  entry  appears. 

Q.  April  13th,  A.  T.  Higgins.  50  West  Thirty-second  street, 
amount  not  given?     A.  Cash  and  checks,  §665. 

Q.  Yes,  you  are  right.  April  23, 1898,  John  Camman,  146  West 
Twenty-first  street,  amount  ?53?    A.  I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  May  10,  1888,  401  Sixth  avenue,  R.  Rickard,  §41?  A.  Yes, 
eir;  I  find  such  an  entrv. 

Q.  May  12,  1898,  Harris  &  Nixon,  13  West  Twenty-seventh 
street,  ?63?     A.  I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  Up  to  that  date,  May  12,  1898,  every  entry  in  the  precincrt 
book  is  in  the  chief's  book  except  one,  is  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
there  is  one  which  appears  in  the  chief's  book  which  you  haven't 
called. 

Q.  July  7,  1898,  Meyer  Joseforitz,  131  West  Seventy-fifth  street, 
|75?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  find  it. 

Q.  May  17,  1898,  E.  Richard,  401  Sixth  avenue,  fl6o?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  June  12,  1898,  amount  $6;  do  you  find  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  June  20,  ISOS,  CSS  Sixth  avenue,  Charles  Laing,  $71?    A. 
|132. 

Q.  June  27,  1S98,  Miss  Emma  Walsh,  389  Fifth  avenue,  $240? 
A.  $240. 

Q.  June  29,  1898,  Joseph  J.  McGill,  5  West  Thirty-first  street, 
what  is  the  total?    A.  §22. 

Q.  July  12,  1898,  W.  S.  Simpson,  118  We^t  Thirty-ninth  street, 
1644?    A.  Diamonds,  §322. 

Q.  July  23.  1898,  C.  E.  Riker,  1208  Broadway,  $60?    A.  $00. 

Q.  August  7,  1898,  Bernard  Bafalvitz,  429|  Sixth  avenue,  $70? 
A.  $7. 

Q.  August  18, 1898,  1240  Broadway,  E.  Reinhardt,  $20?  A.  $20. 

Q.  August  20,  1898,  Oliver  C.  Titus,  $400?  A.  $400.  I  find 
Buch  an  entry. 

Q.  August  22,  1898,  Mrs.  Lilie  Hoffman,  45  Weet  Thirtieth 
street,  $020?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  September  9,  1898,  Mr.  Argyro,  $292.07?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  September  14, 1898,  J.  Horwitz,  487  Sixth  avenue,  $185?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  October  7,  1S98,  S.  M.  Wilder,  387  Sixth  avenue,  amount  not 
given?    A.  $280. 

Q.  October  30,  1898,  Sedy  Fur  Company,  432  EastThirty-fourth 
street,  $340?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  October  20,  1898,  Daniel  T.  Borgen,  5  East  Fortieth  street, 
f2(iO?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  November  2,  1898,  Henry  R.  McLean,  of  the  Holland  House, 
a  large  amount  of  diamonds,  $3,000?  A.  $3,000;  I  find  such  an 
entry. 

Q.  November  2,  189S,  Mary  Sweeny,  15  West  Thirty-fifth  street, 
^2.".()?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  find  such  an  entry. 

(2.  November  2.3,  1898,  David  Mindez,  495  Sixth  avenue,  $119? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  December  17,  1898,  Andrew  Donohue,  128  West  Fortieth 
utreet,  $.".0?     A.  $30.     I  find  such  an  entry. 

(l  December  7,  isOs,  1270  Broadway,  Moses  Cherry,  $121?  A. 
YeJi,  sir. 
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Q.  December  13,  1898,  John  S.  Martin,  |26o?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  December  14,  1898,  M.  Sherman,  437  Sixth  avenue,  §tl,034? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  14,  1899,  S.  A.  French,  108  West  Twenty-eighth 
etreet,  amount  not  given?     A.  $25. 

Q.  January  15,  1899,  Gumpel  &  Son.  2243  Sixth  avenue,  |35? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  January  15,  1899,  Julius  Schroeder,  124  Park  avenue,  |18? 
A.  I  findi  no  such  entry. 

Q.  January  15,  1899,  R.  R.  Govin,  19  West  Thirty-second  street, 
$150?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  February  1,  1899,  Mary  E.  Walsh,  Hotel  Marlborough,  $248? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  February  IS,  1899,  Fishel,  Adler  &  Schroeder,  373  Fifth  ave- 
nue,  $563?     A.  $1,300. 

Q.  February  21,  1899,  Roderick  Terry,  169  Madison  avenue, 
$400?     A.  $400..    I  find  such  an  entry  here. 

Q.  March  9,  1899,  William  H.  Catlin,  Hotel  Normandie,  $690? 
A.  $690.     I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  April  19,  1899,  Mrs.  (i.  W.  Johnson,  28  West  Thirty-fourth 
street,  $414.50?     A.  No  «uch  entry. 

Q.  May  9,  1899,  Mrs.  Norton,  46  West  Thirty-fifth  street,  $2,500? 
A.  No,  sir,  no  such  entry. 

Q.  May  14,  1899,  Col.  Lawrence  Kipp,  452  Fifth  avenue,  $1,000? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  May  16,  1899,  H.  Drucker,  447  Sixth  avenue,  amount  not 
given?     A.  Yes,  sir,  $450. 

Q.  May  21,  1899,  Mrs.  :Margaret  C.  Werhle,  Belvedere  Hotel, 
$200?     A.  Yes,  sir,  $200,  I  find  such  an  entry. 

Q.  June  7,  1899,  M.  Walker,  $150?    A.  That  is  as  far  as  I  go. 

Q.  June  22,  1899,  Annie  Mendez,  491  Sixth  avenue,  $150. 

June  29,  S.  Folk,  469  Seventli  avenue,  dress  goods,  amount  not 
given. 

June  29,  1899.  Mr.  Lunham,  New  York  Hosipital,  $150. 

June  6th,  Foulke  &  Lundenburg,  448  Sixth  avenue,  $300. 

The  amount  to  be  added  to  the  chief's  book  is  $3,682.50.    There 
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ai>i>oar8  in  that  precinct,  by  consulting  the  felony  book  since  Jan- 
jiary  1,  1S9S  to  July  1,  1S99,  a  total  of  larcenies  and  miscel- 
laneous robberies  of  f 28,577.  These  are  the  matters  that  are  to 
1m'  found  only  in  the  felony  book  and  not  in  the  robbery  book. 
They  represent  robberies  from  the  person  on  the  street,  in  houses 
and  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

The  Chairman — Is  any  total  mentioned. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any.  What  I  have  is 
tak<'n  on  that  felony  book  and  robbery  book.  A  large  portion  of 
t!ii.<  f 28,000  is  made  up  of  arrests  of  women  charged  with  the 
stealing  of  money  from  men. 
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Part  IX,  Supreme  Court,  County  courthouse. 

New  York,  Wednesday,  August  9,  1S99, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Present:  Mr,  Mazet  (the  chairman),  Mr.  Fallows,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Moss — The  chief  of  police  has  produced,  in  obedience  to  a 
subpoena,  the  book  which  he  is  required  by  the  rules  to  keep, 
showing  the  suspicious  places  and  jiersons  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  chief  has  previou.sly  testified  to  the  good  condition  of 
the  city,  and  his  testimony  was  based  upon  the  records.  The 
records  show  that  there  are  in  the  entire  eighty  precincts  in  tliis 
city,  only  eighty-three  houses  that  are  suspected  of  being  dis- 
orderly houses;  that  in  this  entire  city  there  are  only  forty-four 
places  that  are  susipected  of  being  policy  shops,  and  only  twenty- 
five  places  suspected  of  being  poolrooms,  while  there  are  ouly 
eleven  places  suspected  of  being  gambling  houses. 

JOEL  S.  HARRIS,  being  recalled  and  further  examined,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

On  the  Cth  day  of  July  I  was  walking  through  Twenty-sixth 
street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues.  It  was  late  at  nipht. 
As  I  was  passing  No.  116  West  Twenty-sixth  street  on  the  stoop 
there  were  three  or  four,  I  think  it  was  four,  colored  girls;  and 
one  of  them  solicited  me.  In  fact,  all  three  did,  but  one  got  up 
and  grabbed  hold  of  me  while  I  was  against  the  rail  and  said, 
"  Come  up  stairs."  I  said,  "  No,  I  don't  care  about  going."  She 
says,  ''  Come  on!  Come  on!  "  and  she  put  her  arms  around  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  went  in  my  pocket  and  took  a  dollar 
which  I  had  there,  with  some  other  money,  make-believe  money, 
counterfeit,  stage  money.     My  attention  had  been  directed  to 
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that  house  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  resort  of  women 
who  were  robbing  men,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Wood  I  wallced 
]tast  the  houses  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  might  happen,  and 
iu  my  pockets  I  had  a  roll  of  make-believe  money  with  a  good 
dollar  bill  around  it.  That  is  the  situation.  This  girl  took  the 
money  out  of  my  pocket,  it  was  in  my  vest  pocket,  and  imme- 
diately ran  up  the  stairs,  saying  before  she  did,  "  Well,  there  is 
nothing  in  you.  Good  bye.  Honey."  She  ran  up  the  steps.  So 
I  felt  and  saw  that  I  was  robbed  and  I  went  to  look  after  an 
officer.  I  found  an  officer  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue.  I  said.  "  Officer,  I  have  got  the  rinky-dink." 
lie  knew  what  it  meant  all  right.  He  said,  "Where?  Down  at 
that  wench  house?"  I  said,  "I  guess  that  is  right."  He  asked 
me  where,  and  I  told  him.  I  says,  "  Will  you  come  around?  "  and 
lie  says,  "  I  can't."  He  says,  "  It  is  not  on  my  beat,"  or  something 
like  that.  So  I  says,  "  I  want  an  officer."  He  says,  "  You  will 
have  to  find  a  man  around  there."  He  laughed.  So  I  went  around 
and  I  couldn't  find  an  officer,  and  when  I  came  back  to  Sixth 
avenue  again,  the  same  officer  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  corner. 
Mr.  Wood  went  over  to  him.  He  says,  "  I  want  an  officer  on  this 
beat.  I  want  you  to  rap  for  him  and  get  him."  He  says,  "  I  can't 
do  it."  I  says,  "  John,  blow  your  whistle,"  and  he  did,  and  tliree 
or  four  i)olicemen  came  running  up  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  had  been  robbed.  They  said,  "Where?" 
I  told  him.  He  said,  "Come  on."  So  we  got  to  the  house;  the 
two  officers  came  up  with  me  and  one  stayed  down  with  Mr. 
■^N'ood.  I  commenced  knocking  on  the  dooi-s  and  trying  them,  and 
the  officer  says,  "  Here,  don't  do  that.  You  will  have  your  brains 
blown  out."  So  1  said,  "  I  will  take  the  chance."  We  got  up  to 
the  second  lioor  front,  and  I  knocked  on  the  door,  and  they  looked 
in  and  said,  "  Was  that  the  party?"  The  officers  wouldn't  do  it. 
The  officers  were  afraid.  That  is  when  they  made  that  remark. 
1  had  to  lend  the  way.  I  opened  this  door  and  I  said,  "That  is 
rot  till-  woman,"  and  closed  it  and  went  on  up  through  the  house; 
wh<*n  a  door  was  opened  and  a  big  fellow  came  out,  and  he  says, 
''Are  you  the  guy  that  lost  something?  "      I  said,  "  I  lost  some 
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moDey."  He  said,  "  Just  wait  a  minute."  He  said.  ''  Was  it  a 
43olIar  bill  with  a  lot  of  stage  money?  "'  I  said.  ''  That'.s  me."  He 
said,  "  Here,  I  will  get  this  for  you."  He  walked  inside.  The 
policeman  was  standing  right  there.  He  comes  out  with  the 
money.  When  he  goes  in  for  the  money  the  ofificer  says  to  me. 
■"  You  are  a  cheap  son-of-a-bitch,  making  this  holler  all  over  a 
dollar.  I  wouldn't  have  budged."  He  said,  *'  You  are  so  light 
you  would  float,  to  make  that  holler  over  a  dollar."  The  man 
says,  "  Officer,  see  what  that  man  is  doing  over  a  dollar."  He 
showed  the  men  that  money.  They  were  all  kidding  me,  and 
calling  me  all  kinds  of  names  and  everything  else.  Before  he  did 
come  out  they  went  to  go  downstairs.  I  .said,  '*  Hold  on  here 
until  I  get  this  thing."  I  had  to  call  them  half  a  dozen  times. 
So  they  came  back  and  all  three  roasted  me.  One  of  tliem  handed 
out  the  money  and  showed  it  to  the  officers,  and  went  to  show  by 
that  how  cheap  I  was.  He  said,  "  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen 
for  ten  dollars."  He  says,  '*  Here,  a  nice-dressed  fellow  like  you 
making  all  this  fuss  over  a  dollar."  He  says,  "  Here  it  is.''  I  said, 
^'All  right,"  and  took  it.  Going  downstairs  I  overheard  one  offii-er 
say  to  the  other,  *'  He  won't  make  any  charge."  I  said,  *'  I  will 
make  a  charge."  Then  tlx^y  went  on.  Tht-y  wituldu't  s.iy  any- 
lliing  and  never  asked  my  name  or  address,  nr  auytliiiig 
more  about  it.  When  we  got  downstairs  the  officer  on  beat 
was  there.  He  came  up  and  says,  "  What  the  hell  are  you  doing 
around  here?"  I  said,  ''  Minding  my  business."  He  says,  "Are 
you  the  guy  that  is  robbed?  "  I  says,  "  Yes."  He  told  Mr.  Wood 
in  my  presence,  too,  that  it  was  a  God  damned  lie;  that  he  was 
right  on  that  street  and  nobody  was  robbed.  I  said,  "  I  got  the 
money  back,  so  I  must  have  been  robbed."  All  three  of  them 
roasted  us,  and  we  walked  away.  There  were  four  policemen 
altogether  mixed  up  in  that  thing.  I  had  two  of  them  in  the 
house  and  one  standing  down  on  the  sidewalk,  and  then  the  officer 
iin  that  beat  came  up  later.  This  money  was  brought  out  by  a 
colored  man  who  admitted  it  had  been  taken  from  me  and  re- 
turned to  me  in  the  officers'  presence.  They  made  no  effort  to 
arrest  anybody,  even  when  I  said  I  would  make  a  charge.  They 
148 
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made  do  attempt  at  all,  as  it  seemed  that  I  was  the  one  in  the 
wronj;,  and  they  would  rather  take  me  than  him.  Thej  called 
me  all  kinds  of  names,  how  cheap  I  was,  and  everything  they 
could  think  of.  They  said  they  never  would  have  budged  if  they 
had  known  it  was  for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  no  record  of  this  in  the  robbery  book,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman — No  report. 

Mr,  Moss — No  report  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman — It  was  only  a  make-believe  robbery  with  make- 
believe  money. 

Mr.  Moss — No;  there  was  a  dollar  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Make-believe  monev. 

Mr.  Moss— He  said  make-believe  money,  but  the  dollar  bill  was 
wrapped  around  it. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  make-believe  bills,  with  the  original  dol- 
lar bill?  (Handing  a  package  to  the  witness.)  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can 
tell  by  the  report.     The  number  is  on  the  report. 

Mr.  Moss — Oh,  no,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman — That  is  the  way  he  testified. 

Mr.  Moss — Oh,  no;  he  did  not. 

The  Witness— I  testified  that  I  had  this  make  believe  money 
on  the  inside — call  it  stage  money  or  counterfeit  money — and  this 
dollar  bill  wrapped  around  it.  I  received  back  all  of  the  stage 
money.  Why,  it  was  well  known  through  that  precinct  and  the 
twentieth  precinct  as  w^ell  that  if  you  went  around  those  places 
yon  would  get  robbed.  It  is  a  well  known  fact.  Even  the  officer 
— i  just  said,  "  I  had  the  rinky-dink,"  and  that  was  enough.  He 
said  "Around  that  wench  house."  Even  he  knew  it — what  was 
going  on.  I  was  also  robbed  at  the  house  149  West  Twenty-third 
street— I  think  it  was  on  Saturday  the  8th— robbed  by  colored 
women  in  the  same  way.  I  Avas  .going  through  the  street  and 
these  girls— it  was  early  in  the  morning,  this  was;  almost  5 
o'clock ;  and  a  whole  lot  of  them  were  in  the  window,  and  a  police- 
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mini  about  ^  hundred  feet  away,  and  they  said,  "Pish:  Pish! 
Come  here,  come  here."  One  rushed  out.  I  said.  '*  Well." 
"  Come  up  here  a  minute."  I  came  in  and  got  right  inside  the 
door,  and  she  said,  "  Come  in,"  pushing  me  in  against  the  wall 
and  putting  her  arms  around  me  as  if  she  wanted  to  love  me, 
and  got  the  money.  This  was  a  little  roll  of  money,  but  in  the 
same  shape  as  the  first  one.  I  went  in  my  pocket,  and  the  money 
was  gone;  and  so  1  came  out  and  I  said  to  an  oftieer,  *'  Well,  I 
have  been  robbed."  He  said,  -  Wlu-re?"  I  told  him.  He  said. 
Would  you  recognize  the  woman?"  I  said,  **  I  think  I  should." 
Uv  said,  "  Come  on  with  me."  I  went  in  there  and  he  went  all 
through  the  place.  I  didn't  see  the  woman.  So  we  stood  there 
talking  in  the  kitchen,  arguing  and  asking  where  I  had  the 
woman  and  all  this,  so  the  colored  girl  came  out  there,  and  she 
said,  "  Here  is  what  this  man  lost,  officer."  She  showed  me  the 
nunterfeit  money.  I  said,  "Yes,  I  lost  that,  but  where  is  the 
dollar?  "  She  said,  "  There  wasn't  any  money  at  all."  The  officer 
said,  "  I  will  take  care  of  that."  He  took  it.  He  took  the  stage 
money  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  the  coon  and  he  had  quite 
an  argument  as  to  who  was  going  to  keep  it.  I  was  just  a  rank 
outsider.  He  did  not  arrest  anybody.  He  gave  his  name  and 
said,  if  1  ever  ran  across  ht-r  he  would  take  care  of  her.  That 
is,  if  I  over  ran  across  the  woman  who  had  taken  the  real  dollar 
he  would  take  care  of  her;  but  he  didn't  say  in  what  way.  There 
was  nothing  done  about  the  woman  who  handed  over  the  portion 
of  the  pile.  That  was  thrown  in  the  door  through  the  window. 
That  was  what  she  .said.  I  passed  that  house  afterwards  and  saw 
soliciting  going  on.  The  house  was  not  interfered  with;  that  is 
the  condition  of  these  houses  through  that  precinct.  I  have  seen 
them  standing  out  there  fifty  strong  and  tried  to  go  through 
myself  and  pass  them.  The  best  I  got,  I  had  to  give  them  ten 
cents  to  be  allowed  to  go  through.  I  don't  know  where  the  police 
were  that  time.     I  guess  they  were  busy  somewhere  else. 

Q.  There  have  been  many  complaints  by  gentlemen  passing 
through  the  streets  and  being  stopped  and  taken  hold  of  by 
women;  is  that  true?    A.  I  have  seen  them  do  it. 
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Q.  Not  siniiily  tho  (jiiiet  aud  gentle  solieitatiou,  but  actually 
takmj,'  hold  nf  jtcople?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  them  going  on  each 
side  of  them  and  saying  "  Come  on,  come  on."  I  saw  one  fellow 
had  to  shake  thcni  off  and  swear  at  them,  and  say  "Get  out  of 
here.-'  A  great  deal  of  the  robbing  is  done  that  way,  when  they 
take  Imld  (if  you.  >N'hen  I  went  in  there,  and  was  standing 
around,  and  this  one  grabbed  hold  of  me,  she  tried  to  go  through 
me  there  right  on  the  street,  but  I  didn't  have  anything.  The- 
first  thing  they  do  is  to  take  hold  of  your  back,  to  pat  you  this 
way,  and  see  if  3'ou  got  a  gun  in  your  rear  pocket,  or  grab  hold.  It 
might  be  a  wallet  the}*  are  looking  for.  They  are  pretty  wise^ 
and  want  to  know  how  you  are  and  what  you  are.  They  kept 
doing  this  and  said,  "  I  bet  you  have  something  in  there.  I  bet 
you  are  going  to  spend  the  money  on  me."  It  is  not  safe  to  carry 
any  money  in  that  neighborhood.  There  are  in  the  agency  where 
I  am  employed  complaints  of  citizens  who  have  lost  money  in. 
that  way.  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  that  agency  under  investi- 
gation of  citizens  who  have  emyjloyed  them  in  the  effort  to  recover 
money  that  has  been  stolen  from  them  by  women.  I  have  never 
done  anything  on  them. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

That  is  the  l?^awyer  Detective  Agency. 

(2-  \\'liat  time  of  the  day  did  this  supposed  robbery  in  IIG  West 
Twenty-sixth  street  occur?     A.  About  between  1  and  2. 

Q.  ill  the  niorniug?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(2.  W  hen-  had  you  been  before  that?  A.  ^Vell,  I  don't  know. 
All  over  town. 

<J.    In  :i  iimidicr  of  places? 

* 

The  NVitnes.s — What  do  you  mean  by  places, 

Mr.  Hoffman — Y<>\\  liad  been  in  different  parts  of  the  city? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

<J.  .\iid  \nii  liad  carried  witli  you  at  that  time  this  make- 
believe  money  and  some  good  money?     A.  All  in  one  bundle. 

<i.  How  miirh  good  money  did  you  have  in  that  bundle?  A. 
One  dollar.  - 
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Q.  How  long  had  you  been  on  Twenty-sixth  street  that  night 
before  the  supposed  larceny  took  place?    A.  About  ten  minutes. 

Q,  And  you  had A.  Pardon  me.    I  don't  think  it  was  ten 

minutes.     Just  time  enough  to  walk  from  Seventh  avenue  to 
Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  was  it?  A.  Time  enough  to  walk  from  Seventh 
to  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  A  minute?    A.  Longer  than  that. 

Q.  You  had  the  good  dollar  bill  and  the  make-believe  money 
wrapped  together?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  roll?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  with  an  arrangement  with  any  person 
that  they  were  to  hold  you  up  in  the  manner  you  have  described? 
A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  made  no  arrangement  or  understanding?  A.  Certainly 
not. 

Q.  After  you  had  been  held  up  in  the  manner  you  have  de- 
scribed you  went  up  stairs  and  this  person  held  you  up  right 
away?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Right  up  stairs  in  this  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  up  stairs  immediately?     A.  About 

Q.  How  long  after?     A.  A  few  minutes  after. 

Q.  In  company  witli  an  ofticer?  A.  \^'hen  I  went  up  stairs  I 
was  in  comjiany  with  two. 

Q.  What  statement  did  you  make,  when  you  went  u{>  stairs^ 
to  the  officer?     A.  I  didn't  make  any  going  up  stairs. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had  been  robbed?  A.  I  told  them  that 
outside. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  j-ou  had  been  robbed  of  a  dollar  in  good 
money  and  some  other  make-believe  money?  A.  I  told  them  I 
had  been  robbed  of  money;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  you  had  had  this  roll  of  make-believe 
money  and  this  roll  of  good  money?  A.  I  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary. 

Q.  You  said  nothing  at  all  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  occurred?    What   conversation   occurred   after  the 
officer  and  yourself  arrived  up  stairs,  after  the  supposed  robbery? 

The  Witness— Do  yon  mean  when  this  man  came  out  and  told 
them? 

.Mr.  Hotfrnan — Yes. 

A.  WVIl,  ihe  officers  commenced  blackguarding  me,  and  called 
me  all  kinds  of  names,  and  said  they  would  not  have  bothered 
ovjT  this  amount  of  a  dollar. 

(^  What  conversation  was  had  in  reference  to  this  colored 
man  oflFering  to  get  the  money  back?  A.  He  just  said  I  was 
pretty  light,  that  -  a  fellow  dressed  like  you  are  should  make  this 
fuss  over  one  dollar",  and  -I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for 
ten.'' 

il  Who  said  this?    A.  The  colored  man  that  had  the  money. 
Q.  He  said  that  immediately  after  you  said  you  had   been 
robbed  of  a  dollar?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  did  he  say  that?     A.  I  didn't  need  to  tell 
hira  what  I  was  robbed  of.     He  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  he  offer  to  give  you  the  dollar  back  immediately?  A 
He  said,  when  I  got  there,  "Did  you  lose  anything?"  I  said 
''Yes."  He  said,  -A  dollar,  with  a  lot  of  stage  monev,  counter- 
feit money?"     I  said,  that  was  me. 

a.  He  offered  to  return  it  to  you?  A.  He  went  inside.  The 
officers  were  going  downstairs,  and  I  said  "Hold  on  here."  I  had 
to  say  it  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Was  the  offer  of  the  return  of  this  good  bill  and  this  bad 
money  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  you  had  previously  made 
tH'fore  going  to  this  house? 

The  Witness— How  do  you  mean? 

-Mr.  IlolTman-Was  there  an  understanding  that  this  supposed 
larceny  wa.s  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  manner  you  have  deseribed- 
was  there  any  arrangement  made? 

A.  -Vone  at  all.     Do  you  mean  in  connection  with  this  fellow? 
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Mr.  Hoffman — Yes. 

The  Witness — Xone  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  went  upon  that  street  with  the 
definite  understanding  that  you  were  to  be  held  up  in  the  manner 
you  have  described,  by  the  very  person  you  have  described  and 
that  the  arrangement  was  made  between  you,  and  in  advance  of 
your  going  there? 

Mr.  Moss — Would  that  have  excused  the  ofiBccrs  for  not  arrest- 
ing when  there  was  an  appearance  of  crime? 

Mr.  Hoffman — Officers  are  not  supposed  to  arrest  in  make- 
believe  robberies.  The  police  department  is  not  to  be  used  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  one  of  its  employes.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  it  should  stand  that  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Exactly;  and  so  am  I.  If  this  committee  is  to 
be  used  for  the  jjurpose  of  going  out  and  arranging  for  the  com- 
mission of  mock  offenses  by  an  arrangement  which  he  has  made 
with  persons  of  bad  repute,  then  I  say  that  fact  ought  to  become 
known  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Moss — And  I  will  sav  when  one  of  the  committee  makes 
such  statements — where  does  it  appear 

Mr.  Hoffman — By  the  different  incidents  that  arise,  that  every- 
thing was  prearranged.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  persons  who  are 
robbing  to  offer  to  give  the  money  back. 

Mr.  Moss — I  say  that  you,  as  one  of  the  employers  of  this  young 
man,  having  made  these  statements,  owe  it  to  him  and  to  your- 
self to  prove  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  have  tried  to  prove  them  by  questioning  this 
witness. 

Mr.  Moss — Evidently  you  did  not,  because  you  did  not  get  the 
answers  you  want.  Now,  you  must  prove  it,  after  making  the 
insinuation. 
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Q.  How  l(ing  after  the  Twenty-sixth  street  robbery  were  you 
robbed  again?     The  same  nif,^ht?     A.  No,  sir. 

il.  How  h>n<;  after?     A.  A  day  ov  two  days. 

ii.  You  had  njake-believe  money  in  tliat  instance,  had  you? 
A.  Vex,  sir, 

I  J.   And  jiood  nium-y?     A.  I  did. 

(j.  A  dnlhir  on  the  outside?     A,  On  the  outside. 

il  Wht-re  did  the  second  supposed  robbery  occur?  A.  Right 
in  the  nei;,'hborhood. 

(^  Wh.-n-?     A.  14!>  West  Thirty-third  street. 

U.  Hnw  many  ju-rsons  participated  in  that?     A.  One. 

ii.  l>id  you  get  this  money  back?     A.  No,  sir. 

(j.  IHd  you  ask  for  it  back?     A.  I  did. 

<J.  Whom  did  you  ask  for  it?  A.  I  asked  ''Where  is  the  dol- 
lar that  was  with  that  monev?" 

il  W'Um  time  of  the  day  or  night  w^as  this  supposed  robbery 
St  Thirty-third  street?     A.  Between  4  and  5  in  the  morning. 

(2-  H"\v  huig  had  you  been  upon  this  street  before  you  were 
robbed  in  ihL'  manner  you  have  described?  A.  About  five 
niiuutt-s. 

<J.  \N'as  that  supposed  robbery  in  pursuance  of  an  understand- 
in},'  you  had  previously  had  with  anybody?  A.  Certainly  not; 
and  I  had  never  met  this  party,  and  I  have  never  met  them  since! 

(^  Was  it  a  white  man  or  a  colored  person?  A.  A  colored 
Woman. 

Mi.  m. .ss— Does  the  committeeman  think  these  matters  are 
Hot  of  rommon  occurrence? 

Mr.  lloiVmau— I  do  nof  care  about  expressing  an  opinion. 

.Mr.  M.-^.s— I  think  you  ou,.  ii  to  yourself  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HolTman— Xev.T  „,i„,]  ahoiil  my  owing  anything.  I  am  a 
lu.-Mib.M-  of  th..  .•ommitfee.  ;u„l  a  servant  of  the  State,  and  I  do 
not  take  any  Inst nid ions  fioni  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  M.,ss-I  nm  going  to  show  how  utterly  groundless,  foolish 
and  unkind  tliis  .-.xamination  has  been  by  Mr.  HofTman.  I  will 
read  to  yo,,  now  extracts  made  by  me  personally  from  the  Nine- 
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teentb  precinct  felony  book  of  persons  arrested  from  the  house 
No.  116  West  Thirty-third  street,  charged  by  citizens  with  hav- 
ing robbed  them  in  the  very  way  this  young  man  has  testified: 
116  West  Thirty-third  street;  February  4,  1899;  Eugene  Reed, 
63  East  Ninth  street,  complained  that  he  was  robbed  of  ^20.  No- 
vember IT.  1898,  John  Ray,  270  Columbus  avenue,  charged  that 
he  was  robbed  of  |200  in  that  house.  October  20,  1898,  John 
Monahan,  115  West  Forty-ninth  street,  charged  that  he  was- 
robbed  of  |85  in  that  house.  May  26,  1898,  A.  Blatzinger.  Fifty- 
fourth  streeth,  Brooklyn,  charged  that  he  was  robbed  of  $35  in 
that  house.  June  22,  1899  (so  receutly  as  that),  Frank  ^?hort, 
221  West  Twenty-second  street,  charged  that  he  was  robbed  of 
|70  in  that  house. 

Mr.  Hotfman — He  was  robbed  on  the  stoop? 

Mr.  !Moss — These  were  robbed  in  the  house;  and  he  was 
robbed  by  a  woman  who  ran  into  the  house,  and  lie  got  the 
money  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Hoffman — On  the  street. 

The  AMtness — They  got  my  money  on  the  street. 

Mr.  IMoss — That  is  a  pretty  bad  thing  to  crawl  out  nf. 

Mr,  Hortman — I  am  not  crawling. 

Mr.  ^loss — There  are  five  cases  upon  the  precinct  blotter  where 
people  have  been  arrested  from  that  house  upon  the  complaint  of 
citizens  who  went  to  the  stationhouse,  charging  that  Hiov  bnd 
been  robbed. 

Mr.  Hott'man — This  was  in  each  instance  outside  on  the  street, 
in  the  public  thoroughfare. 

Mr.  Moss — You  do  not  follow  the  testimony.  In  the  case  of 
116  he  was  robbed  on  the  street,  and  the  woman  ran  into  the 
house.  In  the  case  of  149  Thirty-third  street  he  was  robbed  in 
the  house;  and  the  police  records  show  one  robbery  reported  to 
the  stationhouse  from  149  West  Thirty-third  street. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Was  that  the  robbery  that  was  reported  in  the 
papers — one  of  the  agents  of  somebody  who  was  arrested,  who 
was  robbed  in  the  same  wav? 

Mr.  Moss — No,  sir;  that  is  another  and  different  thing.     I  am 
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."rpri...!  ,0  find  nn.v  defense  for  this  kind  of  „ig„^av  robberv 
timt  jfl  dis^'racing  the  city  of  New  York-  " 

Mr.  Ho,r„,n„-Thero  is  no  such  defense  made  for  any  highwav 
..  ..er.v  lou  misin,e,,.,.e.  the  s.ateo,ents  I  have  ,n;de  n  the 
.n„„„a„on  ,  have  conducted.  I  have  sin,,,,,-  «an.ined  hin.  fo 
-purpose  of  ascertaining  if  i,  .as  a  mock  robi.erv  or  not  and 
.t  was  a  mock  robber.v  ,  do  not  believe  the  monev'of  the  S  ate 
.ould  be  paid  for  an,  such  purpose-to  have  agent.;  rep  esentrn! 
't-  committee  in  lliat  way.  ■>  representing 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q-  Was  it  a  nmck  roljbery?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Mr  .Mos^It  is  a  very  successful  and  a  very  satisfactory  and 

a  -ery  brave  ptece  of  detective  work  which  simpiv  put  the  top 

"Pon  what  the  police  records  prove.       Farther  than    hat     le 

■ecnot  books  of  suspicious  places,  and  the  headquarter    book 

III,  ^Ust  Tl„rty.th,rd  street,  where  these  robberies  appear  on 
e  precnct  book.    That  is  a  most  peculiar  fact.    AndTis  the 
case  r,gh,  dear  through.    Take  the  Nineteenth  and  Tw^    i  th 
rrecncts  and  one  or  two  others  where  verv  manv  of  th,«       m 
if's  orrnr  in  ,-„cf  +i,  ^ie*j^i\  manv  ot  these  robber- 

bouse   andV         J  ""■'  '°  """^^  '  ^"^P"='-  »'  «  d'-rderlv 
bouse,  and  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  upo.  the  precinc't 

head„uarters  records  of  suspicious  houses;  and  that Tt  te 
-  n.  .  made  ,n  connection  with  the  police  records  showing  the^e 

'2.  ilad  voii  any  acquaintance  with  nnr  nf  fu.. 

:r:r::::;:r,r" ,-: "-  ^^  ^^^:z 

.  t     M.s  knoule,],.,  I,a,]  I  ever  seen  them  before. 

»''n.p<-n...i.  ,^;;;;;;;;';„;'•'''•'^^"-^^'^"tsimp,,obser^^^^ 

*i   TlH...  u,.,v  vo„r  instructions?     A.  Thev  were 
'^  And  vou  rnrriof]  thom  oiit'>      \     t   vi   '     ,  .    ' 
'■■••"  -  'oMowed  he  woul,         ^  seen  thl  ';:  j'  ""■  ^"'°"'' 
Cher  Htreets  where  I  was  not  solicited.  '  '"°"  "'™"='' 
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Q.  And  you  were  followed  by  other  witnesses?    A.  I  was. 
Q,  Who  saw  the  transactions  as   you  have  related  them?     A. 
Thev  certainly  did. 


GEORGE  B.  HAMMOND,  Jr.,  being  recalled  and  further  ex- 
amined, testified  as  follows: 
Examined  bv  Mr.  Moss: 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  houses  133  and  116  West 
Twenty-sixth  street  by  statements  made  by  the  neighbors.  I  and 
other  gentlemen,  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  inquired  of  cer- 
tain neighbors  about  the  condition  of  things,  and  neighbors 
pointed  out  these  houses,  116  and  133.  They  said  they  were  dis- 
orderly houses,  and  the  women  lured  men  in  there  and  robbed 
them,  and  one  woman  was  pointed  out.  She  went  under  the 
nickname  of  ''  Keady  Money,"  as  the  one  who  had  stolen  quite 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  guest  of  one  of  the  prominent  hotels. 
The  name  of  the  hotel  slipped  me.  There  was  quite  a  piece 
in  the  paper  at  the  time.  This  was  a  day  or  two  afterwards  we 
eaw  this  woman.  They  said,  "  there  is  Ready  Money,"  and  "  She 
touched  that  man  at  the  hotel."  Further,  116  and  1.33  West 
Twenty-sixth  street  worked  together.  If  a  man  was  robbed  iu 
116  bv  a  woman,  the  woman  who  committed  the  robbery,  as  soon 
as  that  man  went  out,  would  go  over  to  133.  The  natural  con- 
sequence was,  when  the  man  went  back  with  an  officer  to  iden- 
tify the  woman  who  committed  the  robbery,  the  woman  wasn't 
in  the  house;  and  the  same  thing  would  occur  with  133.  These 
two  house!^.  the  neighbors  said,  worked  together,  so  that  if  a 
man  was  robbed  in  one  house  by  a  woman,  after  he  had  gone 
out  and  before  he  could  return,  having  discovered  his  loss,  the 
woman  would  walk  across  the  street  to  the  other  house.  When 
he  would  appear  she  would  not  be  in  the  house.  The  same  way 
with  133.  If  a  woman  commited  a  robbery  there  she  would  go 
to  116.  I  watched  that  house  one  night.  We  watched  133  and 
116.  In  fact,  we  watched  the  whole  block,  but  those  two  houses 
in  particular.     It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  but  what  time — the 
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<late  lias  slijjped  me,  I  have  bad  so  much  to  remember.     We  got 
there  about  quarter  after  11  and  we  stayed  in  a  house  near  by. 
I  don't  know  as  it  is  necessary  to  tell  where  we  were.     We  were 
in  an  adjoining  house  where  we   had    clear  view  of  the  whole 
Btreel  and  those  two  houses.     We  watched  there  for  awhile,  and 
the  ni;in  on  post— it  seems  he  had  no  other  post  but  just'that 
block.     He  was  right  around  that  neighborhood.     Whether  he 
had  a  longer  post  or  not,  he  stayed  in  that  block.    That  is  where 
we  saw  him-a  man  on  the  early  tour.     We  seen  him  in  conver- 
sation with  the  women  at  116,  colored  women  and  women  be- 
longing to  that  house,  right  on  the  stoop  and  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  immediately  in    front.     Some    of    these  women  were 
smoking  cigarettes  and  some  around  there  in  very  scant  attire, 
and  laughing  and  joking  with  the  officer.    About  12.20  the  man 
on  the  late  tour  came  on  and  came  down  Twenty-sixth  street  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  litle  trouble.     He  was  hawking  and  cough- 
ing and  coming  where  we  were,  and  he  went  across  the  street 
where  there  was  a  saloon  and  the  barkeeper  brought  him  out  a 
<3rink.      J  don't  know  what    it  was.      It    might  be  soda  water. 
After  he  had  that  drink  he  seemed  to  be  in  prettv  good  shape 
<.nd  he  patrolled  that  block  until  2  o'clock.     During  that  time  he 
talked  to  the  women  in  a  dozen  houses.      At  the  same  time  the 
women   were  standing  around   smoking  cigarettes.      About  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1  o'clock  we  noticed  two  cases  in  particu- 
J-"-  tl'.'.t  went  into  i:«.     Men  were  drumming  in  and  out  there 
^•11  Tii;:ht  long.      We  didn't  keep  tab  on  them  at  all.      We  got 
tired.      The.se  two  men,  apparently  Frenchmen,  went  in  there 
<'.'..h  w.th  a  won.an.      One  came  out  about  twentv-five  minutes 
after  that  and  he  stood  on  the  curb  waiting  for  his  partner  to 
come  out.    They  got  about  two  doors  away,  and  one  of  them  hap- 
pened to  put  his  hand  in  his  vest  pocket  and  was  feeling  in  his 
pocket.    The  other  man  did  the  same  thing,  and  there  they  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  feeling  in  their  pockets,  and  nobodv  .aid  a 
word.    They  looked  at  each  other  and  walked  back  to  the  house 
mu\  looked  at  it  and  sized  it  up  and  went  on  down  the  street.    We 
thought  tlM-y  were  not  going  to  ..ay  anything.    In  about  five  min- 
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iites  back  came  the  man  on  the  post.  So  he  went  in  the  house 
with  them.  We  expected  pretty  well  what  would  happen.  He 
came  out  and  couldn't  find  them.  He  couldn't  identify  anyone  in 
there  that  robbed  him.  In  the  meantime  the  women  had  been 
continually  going  to  and  from,  between  110  and  133.  We  natur- 
ally supposed  these  women  had  gone  out  of  133  and  gone  to  116. 
I  went  downstairs.  That  is  one  case  I  noticed  that  night,  of  these 
two  men.  I  saw  them  go  in  and  saw  them  go  out  and  saw  them 
discover  their  loss  as  they  felt  in  their  pockets.  I  saw  them  come 
back  with  the  officer  and  the  officer  went  into  the  houses  and 
found  nobody  and  came  out  and  stated  he  could  nnt  find  them. 
The  Frenchmen  went  on  down  towards  Sixth  avenue.  That  was 
the  same  officer  that  had  been  patrolling  \\w  block  on  the  late 
tour,  and  who  had  been  talking  with  the  women;  talking  with  all 
the  neighbors  around;  the  saloonkeeper  talked  with  him  also.  I 
went  down  as  .soon  as  I  saw  the  Frenchmen  go  in  there  with  the 
officer.  I  thought  I  would  see  what  was  going  on;  and  I  had  a 
mind  to  speak  to  those  men  that  were  robbed,  but  I  thought  it 
was  wise  not  to.  I  remember  an  evening  tour  in  the  Tenderloin 
j.recinct  on  the  8th  of  July,  That  was  the  night  I  had  the  varied 
experience;  that  was  the  night  I  saw  the  chief  driving.  I  don't 
know  about  the  date.  I  saw  the  chief  about  1)  o'clock,  I  think  it 
was,  going  up  Eighth  avenue.  He  was  going  at  a  pretty  rapid 
pace.  He  was  going  fast.  He  was  in  an  open  wagon;  something 
«:imilar  to  the  fire  chief's,  with  a  bell  on  it,  and  the  bell  ringing 
for  all  it  was  worth.  That  was  what  drew  my  attention  to  the 
wagon,  in  the  first  place.  He  had  gone  about  a  block,  and  the 
little  black  horse  fell.  He  fell  on  his  side  and  slipped  along  for, 
I  should  judge,  over  a  hundred  feet.  She  quickly  regained  her 
feet  and  went  on.  You  never  would  catch  a  thief  in  a  wagon. 
He  went  up  Thirty-seventh  street  towards  Seventh  avenue.  I 
saw  him  twice  that  night. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hofi'man: 
He  went  by  so  quick  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  the  depart- 
ment wagon  or  not.    There  was  two  twin  lights,  right  behind  the 
fieat,  two  white  lights. 
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Exaiuiued  bv  .Mr.  .Mu.s>: 

That  horse  went  a  hundred  feet,  all  right.    I  know  soiuethiu- 
about  horses,  a  little  bit.    I  am  not  talking  by  guess  work.    I  have 
handled  horses.     I  started  for  Seventh  avenue  through  Thiitj- 
third  street  and  I  was  accosted  by  a  woman  who  waited  me  to 
go  in  a  house  there.    As  .«he  accosted  me  an  oflficer  came  down 
and  he  was  kind  of  nervous  about  me.    He  didn't  know  exactly 
who  I  was.     He  was  kind  of  afraid  of  me.    The  colored  woman 
saw  that  the  ollicer  was  following  me.     She  said,  ''You  go  up 
and  wait  for  me  about  three  minutes  and  I  will  be  out  again." 
Then  J  heard  the  ambulance  going  up  Sixth  avenue.    So  I  said  I 
would  go  there  and  let  the  woman  go.    It  stopped  at  Thirty-fourth 
street  and  Sixth  avenue,  I  think  it  is.     I  found  out  a  man  had 
been  cut,  George  Frank,  of  949  Sixth  avenue.    So  I  saw  the  man 
come  out  and  saw  he  was  cut  pretty  badly.    I  inquired  and  they 
said  he  wa.s  cut  by  a  woman  somewheres  along  about  Sixth  ave- 
nue.   So  I  said  to  a  friend,  -  Let's  go  up  and  find  out  about  this 
thing.-'    He  had  been  carried  across  the  street.    So  I  crossed  over 
to  where  he  had  been  picked  up  and  I  followed  a  great  big  pool 
of  blood.     So  we  followed  that  blood  up  there  into  Thirty-fifth 
street,  in  front  of  the  Garrick  Theatre,  and  the  man  was  washing 
off  the  blood  stains  from  the  sidewalk.    We  met  a  man  there  and 
got  talking  to  him  and  he  says,  ''This  man  had  been  overheard 
>^aying,  "  (iive  it  to  me;  give  it  to  me.    I  want  that  now.    Give  it 
to  me."    And  a  woman's  voice  answered,  "  Don't  you  strike  me."' 
She  .says,  "  Don't  you  strike  me,"  and  about  half  a  minute  after 
that  they  heard  the  man  cry  out  in  pain,  and  they  went  out  and 
there  the  n.an  had  been  stabbed.    And  from  the  blood  the  man 
niust  have  zigzagged  across  thirty-fifth  street  quite  a  space.   That        1 
is  the  .suue  man  who  has  been  in  the  hospital  since,  and  claimed        ^ 
that  he  had  be.-n  robbed  by  a  colored  woman  in  front  of  the  Gar- 
lick  Theatre.     \\\.  heard  later  that  three  women  had  been  ar- 
rested for  the  crime.    They  were  all  discharged,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowl.dg.-.     1    haven't  heard  anything  definite.     While  I   was 
standing  there  about  1  o'clock  I  .saw  an  officer  point  to  a  hansom. 
We  stood  alongside  of  the  Greeley  statue,  and  I  seen  a  crowd 
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going  down.  I  ran  around  the  corner  of  the  park  to  see  what  it 
was,  to  head  the  crowd  off,  and  there  an  oflScer  had  been  chasing 
a  hansom.  He  had  finally  got  the  hansom  driver  to  stop,  and  he 
passed  around  in  front  of  the  hansom.  I  was  on  the  other  side. 
A  well-dressed  voung  woman  was  sitting  there,  and  he  said, 
"  Come  on  out  of  that,  you."  The  policeman  said  that  to  the 
woman.  "  Come  out.  I  want  you.  Come  out;  never  mind;  come 
on  out  there."  The  woman  got  down  and  she  got  alongside  of  the 
ofticer  and  the  officer  walked  down — let  me  see.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive of  that  street.  I  think  it  was  somewhere  from  Thirty-first 
to  Thirty-third  street.  On  one  of  those  streets.  I  have  got  it  in 
my  report.  It  is  the  street  that  runs  down  the  side  of  that  three- 
cornered  park.  It  was  Thirty-second  street.  They  started  down 
Thirty-second  street.  We  started  down  Thirty  se^^-ond  street  on 
the  north  side  of  the  way.  I  followed  the  otticer,  about  fifteen 
fet't  behind  him.  There  were  about  five  or  six  newsboys  gathered 
around  there,  and  he  turned  around  and  said,  '•  Gi  t  out  of  here," 
meaning  me  and  the  boys.  I  paid  no  attention  to  what  lie  said, 
but  the  boys  scattered.  I  continued  following  him  down,  and  he 
h;ul  nothing  more  to  say  to  me,  although  he  turned  around  and 
looked  at  me.  The  woman  kept  nudging  the  officer,  and  they  got 
quite  close  together  and  she  kept  talking  to  him.  They  got  down 
to  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  I  guess  I  have  got  the 
number  here.  145.  Went  down  to  145.  An  allevwav  alongside 
of  a  grocery  store.  She  went  in  there  and  raised  her  dress  and 
got  down  in  her  stocking  and  pulled  something  out  of  her  stock- 
ing. There  were  about  seven  or  eight  men  out.<ide  on  Broadway, 
and  this  officer  stood  among  them.  I  waited  as  long  as  I  dared 
and  then  I  started  and  walked  slowly  across  the  street  and  kept 
my  eyes  on  the  woman  all  the  time.  She  came  out  of  the  alley- 
way and  brushed  up  close  against  the  officer  and  went  down  ten 
or  fif.teen  feet,  standing  there  irresolute  for  a  while  and  didn't 
knitw  whether  to  go  on  or  not.  The  officer  continued  talking  to 
the  men  and  having  a  good  time.  The  woman  saw  that  and 
started  down  the  street  in  a  rapid  walk.  Not  a  run.  One  of  my 
side  partners  was  down  on  the  other  end,  and  I  knew  he  would 
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take  cart'  of  the  woman,  as  he  had  seen  her,  and  so  T  thou};ht  I 
would  watch  the  oflicer.     So  the  officer  continued  talking  there 
for  about  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he 
reuiembered  that  he  had  a  prisoner  somewhere — apparently.    He 
started  down  the  street  then,  and  as  he  got  ten  feet  away  from 
the  people  the  officer  on  the  post  comes  acros.s  and  he  says,  "What 
is  the  matter,  John?''    "Nothing  the  matter;  nothing  the  mat- 
ter," he  said.     This  officer  on  the  post  stuck  to  him  and  they 
walked  along  down  towards  Seventh  avenue.     What  they  ex- 
jtlained  I  don't  know.    They  got  down  Seventh  avenue  and  Thirty- 
second  street  and  stood  around  for  some  time  talking.    I  crossed 
and  recrossed,  to  keep  out  of  their  way  and  not  to  arou.se  their 
suspicions,  and  they  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  Thirty-second 
street,  and  the  officer  started  up  Thirty-second  street  again;  at 
least  the  two  olficers  did;  started  towards  Sixth  avenue;  and  they 
got  about  half  way  and  stopped.    I  then  continued  en  towards 
Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-second  street.     I  had  just  crossed  on 
to  the  east  side  when  I  saw  this  woman  that  the  officer  had  had 
in  custody  come  out  rapidly  at  Thirty-second  street,  and  down 
towards  Thirty-first  street  and  past  Silver  Dollar  Smith's,  and  sa 
on  to  the  corner  of  Broadway,  and  got  into  a  hansom  and  was^ 
driven  down  Broadway.     It  was  so  dark  I   could  not  get  the 
officer's  number.    I  have  discovered  that  there  are  a  great  many 
out-of-town  women  that  have  come  to  indulge  in  the  life  of  Kew 
York  from  all  i)arts  of  the  w^orld,  you  may  say;  I  run  across  them. 
They  say  the  city  is  wide  open,  and  everything  is  all  right  here; 
they  can  go  right  ahead.    I  have  had  several  such  conversations. 
It  i/»  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  the  fast  women  in  this 
city  have  been  recruited  largely,  within  a  recent  time,  from  out- 
side cities,  from  all  over  the  country,  Chicago,  Western  States^ 
riiiladeliihia,  some  come  from  Liverpool,  some  from  the  East, 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  South,  all  over.    Ou^  girl 
said  she  was  a  blue  grass  from  Kentucky.     I  have  been  on  the 
streets  very  late  in  ilic  night,  oi-  early  in  the  morning,  a  great 
many  times  within  the  last  few  months. 

<J.  \\  ii.ii    havf  you   observed  about  the  habits  of  patrolnica 
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patroliDg  the  streets?  A.  I  can  give  yon  a  statement  as  to  one 
trip  I  made  down  BroadvN-av  to  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  Is  this  the  statement  you  have  reference  to  (producing 
paper)?  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  partial  statement;  I  never  finished 
that  statement.  I  prepared  that.  It  was  correct  as  far  as  it 
went.     I  wrote  that  on  the  typewriter  myself. 

Q.  This  was  Saturday,  July  15.  1899,  from  3.15  to  6.  Saw  no 
police  ofiRcer  on  duty  on  the  following  posts:  Broadwa}',  from 
Fourteenth  to  Twelfth  streets,  Broadway  from  Twelfth  to  Eighth 
streets;  Mercer  street,  from  Eighth  to  Houston  street;  as  we  were 
passing  the  Mercer  street  stationhouse  there  was  nobodiv  in 
sight,  except  a  man  who  was  sweeping  the  floor;  Leonard  street, 
from  Broadway  to  West  Broadway;  Worth  street,  from  Broadway 
to  Hudson  street;  Duane  street,  from  Broadway  to  Hudson  street; 
Reade  street,  from  Broadway  to  Hudson  street;  Chambers  street, 
from  Broadway  to  Hudson  street;  Warren  street,  from  Broadway 
to  Hudson  street;  Murray  street,  from  Broadway  to  Hudson 
street;  Park  place,  from  Broadway  to  Hudson  street;  Broadway, 
from  White  to  Wall  street;  Vesey  street,  from  Broadway  to  Green- 
wich street;  Maiden  lane,  from  Broadway  to  Pearl  street;  Liberty 
street,  from  Broadway  to  Pearl  street;  Cedar  street,  from  Broad- 
way to  Pearl  street;  Pine  street,  from  Broadway  to  Pearl  street; 
Pearl  street,  from  Wall  street  to  Broad  street;  but  in  front  of  127 
Fulton  street  you  saw  five  officers?  A.  Saw  five  officers  bunched 
together.  We  concluded  they  were  working  in;  getting  into  the 
stationhouse.  These  observations  have  resulted  in  practically  the 
same  way  that  I  have  made  night  after  night.  If  I  found  any 
jjolicemen  at  all  they  were  either  talking  with' a  woman  or  talking 
with  two  or  three  other  officers.  I  only  found  two  officers  on 
Broadwav.  Thev  were  on  the  corner  of  White  and  Broadwav,  and 
they  were  talking  with  a  woman.  This  was  about  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  know  burglaries  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  early 
morning.  Between  3  and  5  they  most  generally  occur,  according 
to  the  newspaper  reports.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  conversation 
among  the  citizens  of  New  York  that  the  police  are  exceedingly 
lax  in  patroling  in  the  night  time.  I  know  it  from  the  fact  I 
149 
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havi-  s(M-ii  them.     It  is  a  matter  of  newspaper  comment  and  gen- 
rral  talk  among  the  peo])le;  people  I  have  talked  with.     Down  on 
Wall  street,  corner  of  Water  or  Front;  I  found  four  officers  on  the 
corner  watching  a  cat  and  dog  fight,  two  other  officers  on  the 
other  c(»rn4*r,  and  an(vther  officer  on  the  t<outh  side  of  Wall  street. 
That  was  aliont  a  quarter  of    C.     Tlie    four    officers  stood  there 
watching  a  cat  and  dog  light  and  I  and  a  friend  of  mine  came 
along  when-  Un  y  were  and  got  Ihe  numbers  of  the  officers,  and 
have  ilicMi  in  ilie  report,     li  was  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Dillon  with 
iiie  at  that  time.     Tiicy  took  another  part  of  the  city.     I  lost  sight 
of  tht-m.     1  am  not  positive,  hut  I  think  P>ooth  was  with  me  wheu 
I  saw  Ihe  cat  and  dog  light.     There  was  quite  a  distinguished 
M.ssemlily;  four  officers  and  two  Mazet  men;  three  cats  and  a  dog; 
two  Mazet  men  and  a  city  \'igilance  League  man;  I  forgot  him;  a 
tpiarter  (d"  V,.     On  the  20th  of  July,  as  I  was  passing  O'Roarke's 
Haloon  on  Park  row — 1  was  riding  down  Park  row  on  a  Third  ave- 
liue  car — I  saw  an  officer  inside  of  O'Eoarke's  saloon,  and.  a  rounds- 
man standing  outside.     T]i;it  seemed  strange,  and  I  thought  I 
vould  get  off  and  look  it  u[>.     1  went  in.     The  offi<;er  was  inside 
iiijd  he  had  taken  his  helmet  off  in  the  meantime  and  his  blouse 
vas  unbuttoned,  and  there  was  a  glass  of  some  s'ort  of  licpiid  on 
the  bar  in  front  of  him.     He  liadi  not  drunk  it.     I  ordered  a  cigar, 
cud  as  I  did  that  the  roundsman  walked  in  and  had  a  talk  with 
the  officer  and  bartender,  and  I  saw  the  bartender  indicate  me  to 
tlie  roundsman,  who  went  out  the  side  dioor  and  went  around  to 
the  front  and  niadr  a  bluff  at  chasing  the  crowd  away — there  was 
quite  a  crowd  assembled  looking  at  the  two  officers.     The  officer 
stayed  inside  half  a  minute  or  so.     He  buttoned  up  his  blouse  and 
got  his  helmet  nii  ;iiid  sauntered  out  the  front  door  and  joined  the 
roundsman  oiit6<ide.     The  roundsman  goes  around  to  the  side  door 
and  a  young  fellow  around  the  barroom  took  a  glass  of  something 
ont  of  the  side  door,  and  things  were  getting  pretty  warm  and  I 
thought  I  had  bettir  get  out,  so  I  got  out. 

Kxamined  by  Mr.  ibjffman: 

I  have  l»'en  going  around  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
•ince  April  1st,  up  to  within  about  two  weeks.     I  have  been  out 
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at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  except  some  nights  I  would  be 
be  out  in  the  early  evening  and  some  nights  in  the  early  morning,, 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  Fifty-ninth  street 
south  and  on  the  east  side  from  about  Forty-second  street  south. 
I  have  never  got  robbed.  I  wouldn't  go  around  with  a  big  wad 
of  money  in  my  pocket.  One  woman  tried  to  hold  me  up  down 
to,  I  think.  Thirty-second  street,  a  colored  woman.  She  got  fool- 
ing around  my  hip  pocket  and  saw  what  I  had  there  and  she  let 
me  alone. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

She  found  something  there  she  did  not  expect  to  find,  I  guess. 
She  dropped  me  like  a  hot  potato.     I  know  that. 


CHAKLES  LOMAX,  called  a«  a  witness,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  have  a  laundry  at  120  West  Twenty-sixth  street.     I  have 
stated  that  for  a  year  past  there  have  been  a  great  many  rob- 
beries  committed   by   the   women    at    Xo.    13:3.      I    know    that 
was  the  number  of  the  place.     These  women  enter  it  all  night 
there;  any  timo;  all  night.     From  llfJ  to  133  they  go.     Whea 
they  rob  a  man  in  llfi  they  go  from  there  to  133,  and  if  they 
rob  a  man  at  133  they  go  to  110;  they  go  back  and  forth;  so  a 
man,  when  he  goes  back,  after  he  discovers  the  robbery,  would 
not  find  the  person  he  was  with.     All  througli  the  night  they 
keep  this  up,  until  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.     I  should  think 
froni  the  looks  of  the  thing  about  fifteen  or  twenty  women  were 
doing  this  in  those  two  houses,  as  well  as  boldly  out  on  the 
street.     The  policemen  on  the  block  made  a  little  attempt  to 
chase  them  away  once  or  twice.     That  was  after  I  went  to  the 
stationhouse  to  Captain  Price.     I  went  there— we  were  so  much 
annoyed  in  our  hou.se  by  these  men  being  robbed  that  I  wished 
to  get  at  something  for  us  to  stop  the  nuisance.     I  saw  Captain 
Price,  or  one  that  I  supposed  was  Captain  Price.    He  told  me, 
he  said,  "  Now,  Mr.  Lomax,  as  long  as  the  neighbors  have  come 
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to  make  a  comi.laint  against  this  place  I  will  see  that  they  are 
rid."     He  said  heretofore  the  men  that  have  been  robbed  there 
was  not  willin-  to  come  down  and  make  a  complaint  against 
this  house,  and  he  said  he  had  none  of  the  neighbors  with  him. 
That  is  right.     Ue  said  that,  I  think,  probably  about  two  months 
ago.    The're  was  a  little  let  up.     They  went  in  and  pulled  the 
house.     He  told  me  he  pulled  the  house,  and  I  guess  he  did, 
because  I  saw  the  girls  scattered  around  the  next  day  and  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  among  them.     I  didn't  see  the  raid.     I  saw 
one  raid-not  the  first  raid.    The  police  came  there  and  took 
out  about  three  persons.    The  tip,  I  suppose,  must  have  been 
given  to  them,  because  they  went  from  133  to  120.    The  madam 
of  133,  it  seems,  had  hired  a  floor  at  120  and  thirteen  girls  went 
up  from  133  West  Twenty-sixth  street  to  120.     After  the  raid 
was  over  they  all  came  down  and  went  around  about  their  busi- 
ness, the  same  old  business,  as  usual.    They  went  back  that  very 
night  to  133,  and  were  at  the  same  old  tricks  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  after  the  van  was  gone.     I  can't  remember  the  date  of 
the  raid.     It  was  about  two  months  ago,  before  the  captain  was 
on  his  vacation,  any  way. 

Q.  Now.  Mr.  Lomax,  you  say  there  are  very  many  robberies 
there,     lluw  do  you  know  that?     A.  I  don't  know,  of  course. 
No.  129  sits  between  two  grocery  stores.     That  is  where  I  live. 
One  to  the  west  and  one  to  the  east  of  us.     Of  course,  naturally 
when  a  man  i.s  confused  he  will  come  out  and  go  in  the  house  next 
to  a  grocery  store,  takiug  an  officer,  through  a  mistake,  to  my 
door.     I  mean  that  sometimes  they  get  into  my  house  through 
luihtake.    That  is  how  we  know.     Sometimes  they  coiue  to  the 
basemout  windows  hammering,  and  my  wife  says,  "  What  do  you 
want?"     The  man  says. ''  I  have  been  robbed  in  here."     "  No  you 
haven't."     "Yes,"   Ihi-  man  says.     The  officer  says,  "Open  the 
do«»r."  an.l  we  have  to  let  him  iu.     Then  when  the  man  eomes  in 
he  nnd«  his  mislaki;.     lie  says  this  is  the  wrong  place.     Some- 
timos  they  come  to  the  front  dour.     The  policemen  will  hammer, 
cud  knock  and  kno.k  at  Ihe  front  door.     I  go  into  the  parlor  to 
H  ••  \vh;it  !<  tlii-  initti-r.     *•  This  man  says  he  was  robbed."     "Oh, 
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ro;  he  is  mistaken."     "Was  vou  robbed  in  tliis  house?"     '•  Yes, 
officer."    "  You  must  let  me  in ;  I  am  an  officer  of  the  lasx,  and  jou 
must  let  me  in."     Sometimes  the  officer  will  say  to  the  man,  '•  You 
wasn't  robbed  in  this  house."     "  Oh,  yes;  I  was;  oh,  yes;  I  was." 
He  looks  in  and  says,  ''  No,  Fm  in  the  wrong  house."     That  has 
happened  very  often.     I  guess  that  has  happened  as  much  as  one 
hundred  times  the  last  year.     It  looks  to  me  so.     People  have 
been  brought  to  my  house  mistakenly  for  the  adjoining  house. 
When  they  leave  my  house  they  go  sometimes  into  133,  and  some- 
times—of course,  it  is  late  at  night.     I  don't  always  go  to  look  to 
i-ee  which  way  they  go.     I  have  heard  sums  spoken  as  high  as 
$100,  sometimes  $50,  sometimes  |40,  and  I  dd  hear  of  a  man  lost 
^')W  in  133.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    I  talk  about  it  with  my  neighbors.     All  the  neighbors 
there  do,  and  all  think  it  is  a  shame,  too.     I  said  to  Mr.  Rober. 
the  gentleman  next  door,  as  long  as  we  have  lived  in  this  block 
we  are  respectable  citizens,  it  is  mean,  and  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
vc  should  allow  such  things  to  go  ou  under  our  noses  unnoticed. 
It  is  the  neighbors'  fault.     It  hurts  my  business.     When  a  lady 
comes  down  that  street,  and  brings  a  gentleman  and  leaves  him 
outside  the  door  and  goes  into  the  laundry  he  is  solicited  while  he 
stands  at  the  gate,  and  I  think  it  very  injurious  to  my  business, 
and  I  have  been  living  there  for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  while 
a  great  many  of  these  houses  were  fast  houses,  and  I  never  knew 
such  robberies  to  go  on  before  in  my  life.     I  have  lived  there 
twenty-three  years  in  that  one  house,  and  I  never  knew  it  before. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  met  Captain  Price  once,  and  then  we  went  once  after  he  was 
off  on  his  vacation,  and  I  went  to  Captain  Price  and  he  said  to 
me,  "Are  you  willing  to  go  down  to  Jefferson  Market,  and  enter 
a  complaint  against  this  house?"  I  said  I  was.  He  said  to  the 
detective,  "  Take  this  man's  statement."  So  a  detective  came  to 
nit  and  commenced  taking  my  statement.  He  said,  "  What  floor 
CO  you  live  on  at  120?"  I  said,  "I  don't  live  ou  any  particular 
tleor,  I  live  all  over  the  house,  I  rent  the  whole  house."     "  Well," 
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bt»  saiil,  "  are  you  williiijir  to  fjo  down  to  Jofft-rson  Maiket  to- 
morrow morniny:."'  1  said,  ''  Yes,"  He  said,  *'  Will  run  meet  me 
there  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  9?"  I  eaid,  '•  Yes,"  and  the 
captain  said.  "  I'rinj;  another  citizen  if  von  can."  So  I  j^ot  an- 
otlar  yonn;;  man  from  131,  next  door  to  me.  So  we  went  to  J('f- 
ferson  Markt-l.  We  got  there  a  little  after  half  past  9,  and  wh<^n 
we  got  there  the  detective  was  gone,  so  I  didn't  know  his  name, 
and  I  asked  one  of  the  court  officers,  ''  Was  a  detective  down  here 
this  morning?"  He  said,  **Yes;  he's  been  here  and  gone,"  and 
the  other  fellow  and  I  went  right  straight  back  to  the  station- 
house  and  we  stated  our  case  to  Captain  Price.  Of  course,  the 
captain  kn<'W  me  better  than  I  did  him.  He  said.  "  Young  maa 
I  want  wu."  So  I  went  in  his  private  room,  and  he  said,  *'  I  see 
you  went  down."  I  said,  "  Y^'es,  sir."  I  said,  "  The  detective  is 
gone."  He  said,  "•  Well,  now,  I  see  you  are  really  in  earnest  and  I 
will  surely  rid  this  house  of  that  evil  which  you  complain  of.  I 
know  that  thieves  collect  over  there  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to 
do  business.  Thev  don't  live  there,  but  tbev  collect  there  for  that 
business,"  and  he  went  into  his  private  office  and  told  his  private 
clerk  to  write  to  the  landlord  of  that  premises,  133,  if  he  didn't 
Btop  allowing  them  women  that  place  for  this  purpose  he  would 
go  before  the  grand  jury  and  make  out  an  indictment  against 
them,  and  I  thought  that  was  all  I  could  dio,  and  I  came  away  per- 
fectly sati.9fied  that  the  evil  would  be  soon  remedied,  because  I 
was  annoyed  more,  I  suppose,  than  anybody  else  around  there  by 
the  two  houses  being  just  alike;  I  was  more  annoyed  than  any- 
body else. 

Hy  the  Chairman: 

(2.  Is  that  going  on  there  now?  A.  About  a  year  it  has  l)eeii 
very  bad. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss:  % 

'I'liey  ain't  as  i)a(l  now.  They  have  locked  the  doors  in  the 
baHenient  of  133  uji  entirely;  they  are  around.  The  landlord, 
I  giioss.  locked  tlieui  out;  he  made  them  go,  because  the  same 
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family  owns  133  that  owns  129.     The  gentleman  that  own  129, 
his  nephews  run  133,  and,  of  course.  I  told  the  landlord— my  own 
landlord— I  said  to  him,  "  Something  must  be  done;  I  can't  stand 
it."    I  said,  ''Anybody  else  but  your  nephews  running  that  place 
I  would  have  gone  to  court  long  ago."     So,  of  course,  being  all 
in  the  same  family,  a  tenant  never  likes  to  get  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  landlord,  because  he  never  knows  when  he  is  going  to 
be  pushed.    The  landlord  told  me  he  went  to  the  stationhouse 
to  see  see  Captain    Price    himself,  and    he    said  Captain  Price 
wouldn't  entertain  any  complaint  from  him  at  all,  even  if  he 
did  own  the  property,  because  he  said  he  didn't  live  there;  so 
as  long  as  he  didn't  live  in  the  premises  he  wouldn't  entertain 
any  complaint;  so  when  I  went  to  the  stationhouse  to  see  Cap- 
tain Price,  I  said  to  Captain  Price,  ''  My  landlord  has  been  here, 
hasn't  he?  "    He  said,  *  Yes,"  and  I  said,  "  You  said  you  wouldn't 
entertain  any  complaint  because  he  didn't  live  there,"  and  he 
as  much  as  said  he  did  so-.       I  said,  ''  I  am  here  myself  and 
I  live  there."     So,  as  I  told  you,  he  promised  as  long  as  I  was 
the  citizen  that  lived  there  he  would  clean  that  133  out.  because 
that  133  was  the  most  annoyance  to  me,  more  so  than  116,  be- 
cause they  would  make  a  mistake  in  the  two  places.     For  some 
time  there  has  been  a  great  effort  made  by  me  and  my  landlord 
to  have  the  police  do  something— for  the  last  two  months.     Now 
it  is  a  little  better.     The  captain  knew  that  that  house  and  those 
peoi>le  were  there  before  I  went  there.     Why.  I  saw  a  detective 
one  night  myself,  when  a  policeman  came  to  my  front  door,  a 
very  cold  night,  and   routed  me  out  of  bed,  and   I   was  quite 
angry,  because  I  felt  I    had    been    annoyed  long  enough,  so  I 
dressed  myself  and  went  out  on  the  stoop,  and  this  man  that 
lost  the  money  he  said  he  was  robbed.    I  said.  "  You  were  robbed 
in  133?"    He  said,  "Yes,  that  is  the  number."     Well,  he  said 
to  the  cop.  "  Let's  go  up  to  the  stationhouse."    The  cop  said, 
*'  I  can't  leave  my  beat  now  to  go  to  the  stationhouse."    He  said 
to  a  friend  of  his— the  man  that  was  robbed— he  said,  "  Let's 
go  to  the  stationhouse,"  and  I  suppose  they  went  there,  because 
in  half  an  hour  there  came  a  detective  down  with  them  and  they 
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wont  into  l.^''.  in  the  basement,  and  tbey  wa^  in  tliere  quite 
awhile.  I  was  still  standing  on  ray  stoop  when  they  come  out. 
I  said,  "  l>id  you  fjet  your  money?"  He  said  "Yes,  he  got  hi» 
money."  Somebody  said  yes.  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
the  detective  or  the  man  that  lost  it;  but  someone  said  be  got 
his  money.  And  I  saw  another  night  a  big  muss  in  front  of  there. 
I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  and  heard  a  man 
tell  a  detective— I  suppose  it  was  a  detective— he  said,  "  I  have 
been  robbed."  The  detective  went  in— that  was  right  after  I  told 
Captain  l»rice— the- detective  went  in  and  brought  out  a  num- 
ber of  bill!?.  It  looked  to  me  it  was  probably  |50  or  more,  and 
he  stood  under  a  lamp  post  and  counted  out  to  him  |45.  He 
counted  it  to  him,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  and  the  man 
said  there  was  §5  more,  and  the  detective  said,  "Come  on,  and 
1  will  get  it,"  so  they  went  there.  Whether  they  got  it  or  not 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Mo.s<— That  don't  appear  on  the  record  of  the  precinct  at 
all—the  recovery  of  |45  for  a  man  that  had  been  robbed.  There 
at  that  number,  as  I  have  read,  are  these  five  specific  entries  of 
arrest,  but  nothing  recovered. 

MKS.  MAKY  REARDON.  being  called  as  a  witness  and  duly 
sworn,  examined  by  ^Iv.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

1  live  at  131  \Ye<?t  Twenty-sixth  street.  That  is  next  door  to 
that  house,  133. 

(J.  Tht'  witnesses  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  robberies 
occur  in  133.  Is  that  so'/  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it; 
there  may  be;  I  ain't  in  there;  1  see  the  people  going  in  and 
out;  I  can't  say. 

Q.  You  stated  t<i  one  of  my  agents  when  he  called  to  see  you 
on  the  iiJMh  dI'  .June  that  on  the  day  before  a  man  came  to  you 
and  said  he  was  robbed  there  of  .fl38.  A.  So  he  did.  I  was 
Bitting  on  the  balcony,  and  he  f^poke  to  me  and  asked  me  for  the 
wunian'*i  nauu*  and  I  didn't  know;  he  said  he  was  robbed  on  the 
top  tloor;  but  I  can't  say  where.     He  sent  for  a  policeman.    The 
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policeman  went  to  the  house  with  him.     He  went  upstairs  with 
him.    Thej  didn't  find  anvbodj.     Thej  came  out  and  stood  on 
the  stoop  and  talked.     It  is  near  the  place   that  Mr.   Lomax 
occupies;  the  next  door;  one  other  between;  I  have  observed  two 
officers  on  the  beat  there  lately.     They  are  pretty  friendly  with 
these  people.     They  act  very  friendly.     They  have  been  in  my 
door  and  talked.    They  stand   in   my  door  and  talk   with  the 
women  that  live  in  133;  the  door  in  the  grocery;  in  my  hall  and 
the  grocery.     I   know  Mr.  Rover  that  lives  close  by*  there.     I 
haven't  talked   to   Mr.    Rover.     We   aren't    on    friendly   terms. 
I  have  not  talked  with  others  outside  of  my  own  house.     I  stay 
by  myself,  and  if  anybody  comes  in— Mr.  La  Mart  brought  these 
gentlemen  in  there.     I  remember  one  night  Mr.  Rover  saying  to 
an  oflScer,  "  If  you  don't  go  in  and  help  that  man  I  will."'  Some 
man  had  been  robbed.     Mr.  Rover  was  telling  the  officer  he  ought 
to  help  the  man.     The  officer  was  in  the  back  room;  Mr.  Rover's 
back  room.     Mr.  Rover  keeps  a  grocery  store.     The  officer  was 
in  the  back  room  of  Mr.  Rover's  store  and  Rover  went  in  and 
told  him  to  come  out;  that  this  man  was  crying  in  the  basement 
to  get  his  money  back;  and  the  officer  came  out  and  went  up 
towards  Sixth  avenue;  he  came  out  of  the  basement  and  went 
up  towards  Sixth  avenue;  he  didn't  go  in  133.     It  was  Mr.  Harry 
Rover,  jr.,  said  -  if  you  don't  go  in  and  help  the  man  I  will." 
Ue  got  out  of  his  bed.     It  was  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  he  got  up  and   they  all   went  through  the  basement,  Mr.' 
Rover  and  the  policeman,  and  he  said  the  man  was  crazy';  Mr 
Rover  said  the  man  was  not  crazy;  he  only  wanted  his  m'onev 
back.     I  remember  an  officer,  ".Jack."     I  .spoke  to  him  about 
these  people  being  robbed.     "  Why  don't  you  look  after  these 
men  that  are  being  robbed?  "     He  gave  me  a  verv  insulting  re- 
mark.    I  will  not  tell  it;  the  remark  was  too  indecent.     It  had 
reference  to  the  stealing.     I  reproved  him  for  it.     He  said  he 
had  been  drinking  and  was  not  responsible.     These  thin-s  all 
show  that  the  officers  knew  what  was  going  on.     Thev  have^been 
through  that  house  from  top  to  bottom.     Thev  are  friendly  with 
the  inmates.     I  have  heard  these  women  on  the  stoop  say  they 
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paid  <  'aptahi  Trico  half  what  they  made;  they  were  talking  among 
tbemselves;  they  wasn't  talking  to  me.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
they  paid  him  personally.  I  mean  they  talked  about  paying 
money  to  the  precinct  police.  So  I  understood  it.  I  have  seen 
the  sergeant— one  of  the  sergeants— from  the  precinct  go  in  that 
house;  go  in  the  basement  about  2  o'clock  at  night.  I  don't 
know  what  he  was  doing,  making  an  arrest  or  not.  I  don't  know 
when  it  was;  just  before  the  men  came  to  my  house, 
the  week  before  the  men  came  to  my  house.  He  staid 
about  live  minutes;  went  in  and  came  out  again.  The  police 
know  all  about  this  house;  all  about  the  house  being  a  disorderly 
house.  It  is  a  disorderly  house.  I  do  not  know  much  about  110. 
These  women  go  backwards  and  forwards. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
I  have  lived  there  three  years. 


JOSEPH  F.  TEAHAN,  called  as  a  witness,  being  first  duly- 
sworn,  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  was  on  a  trolley  car  going  to  Coney  Island  the  other  day. 
About  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  lady  friend  and  I  took  a  ride. 
We  got  in  this  car  and  went  down  for  a  pleasure  ride,  and  w'hen 
the  ear  got  to  Gravesend  on  the  old  Culver  road  an  officer 
boarded  the  car  and  seated  himself  beside  my  lady  and  two  gen- 
tlemen in  llie  car.  He  was  in  full  uniform,  doing  duty  at  the 
tiim-.  lie  stoops  over  and  leans  over  to  my  lady  friend  and  pulls 
out  his  revolver  and  takes  his  revolver  and  holds  it  down  between 
his  limits.  She  turns  to  me,  and  nudges  me.  I  said,  "  Don't  say 
anything  to  him,''  he  is  after  somebody."  I  thought  he  was 
cliasing  somebody.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Then  he  takes  the 
revolver' and  jioints  the  revolver  at  her;  points  it  at  the  young 
nmu  beside  her,  and  then  at  me,  and  said  to  the  young  man  next 
to  liini,  he  said,  "  Put  down  your  money,  give  me  your  money." 
With  thai  she  began  to  scream.  I  said  "Tie  quiet;  he  won't 
harm  you."     He  said,  ''  Lady,  I  won't  harm  you.     Put  down  your 
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money,  boys;  put  down  your  money."  So  they  didn't  put  down 
their  money.  One  of  them  got  around  in  the  other  seat,  and  he 
said  to  the  other  in  the  seat,  "Get  out  of  this  seat,  get  out  of 
here.'"  Previous  to  that  he  told  the  motorman  to  stop  the  car  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  so  nobody  could  get  off  either  side  with- 
out jumping  in  the  water.  Then  he  demanded  the  money  from 
nie.  I  never  opened  my  mouth.  I  never  said  a  word.  I  had  the 
lady  in  my  arms  in  a  faint.  I  couldn't  do  anything.  The  pole 
went  off  the  car,  and  I  jumped  off  the  car  with  Ikm*.  Then  I 
W(mt  up  on  Twentieth  street  and  Ninth  avenue  and  inquired 
where  I  could  get  any  satisfaction.  I  couldn't  get  any  satisfac- 
tion from  the  roundsman  there.  That  was  not  a  stationhouse; 
just  a  roundsman  there.  Then  I  waited  the  return  of  the  car  I 
went  down  on  and  got  the  motornian's  and  conductor's  names, 
and  then  went  down  to  i>olice  headquartere  and  reported  it  and 
they  telephoned  to  Coney  Island  if  the  officer  had  returned  from 
his  post.  They  said  no,  he  had  not  returned  yet.  They  asked 
me  if  I  would  make  a  charge.  I  said  yes,  I  would  make  a  charge 
against  I  lie  man.  I  went  down  Sunday  morning  and  swore  out 
a  warrant  and  got  him  locked  up.  Then,  of  course,  I  appeared 
iigainst  him,  and  now  I  have  got  to  appear  before  the  commis- 
sioners Friday.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  live  at  G17 
La  Fayette  street,  Brooklyn, 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

The  name  of  the  officer  was  Patrick  Deloughry.  I  made  com- 
I)lnint  that  he  threatened  to  rob  me  and  held  a  revolver  in  my 
face.  He  has  been  arrested,  and  he  has  been  stripped  of  his 
shield.  He  is  under  arrest.  He  is  under  five  hundred  dollar's 
bail  and  went  his  own  bail  in  the  Coney  Island  court,  before 
Judge  Nostrand. 

Witness — This  man  was  reinstated  again  after  being  removed 
from  the  police  force  in  1S95  on  account  of  cowardice.  I  can't 
tell  you  when  he  was  reinstated;  seven  or  eight  months  ago,  as 
near  as  I  could  read  it  in  the  newspapers;  the  "Journal"  of 
Monday  evening  will  give  you  a  correct  account  of  everything. 
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1>K.   JACOIJ   HARTMAN.   called    as   a   witness,  being   duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  hy  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  243  West  Thirty-ninth  street.  I  am  a  physician.  I 
am  the  jxentleman  that  was  called  in  to  look  at  a  man  who  was 
poisoned  by  ojiium  in  one  of  those  houses.  I  think  it  was  2~u 
West  Thirty-eighth  street.  That  is  one  of  the  houses  that  has 
generally  been  called  Soubret  Row;  six  flats,  I  think.  This  young 
man  was  in  one  of  the  women's  apartments  iu  that  house.  They 
had  been  smoking  opium  and  he  had  taken  too  much.  He  died, 
I  heard  afterwards,  in  St.  Luke's  hospital  as  the  result  of  the 
opium  poison.  I  don't  know  in  whose  apartments  this  man  was 
found.  I  don't  know  the  owner's  name.  I  don't  remember  the 
women's  names;  there  were  two  of  them.  They  gave  their  name 
as  Brown,  I  think.  This  was  a  nice  looking  young  man,  a  man 
of  decent  family,  apparently;  apparently- a  respectable  man.  I 
should  say  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  old,  from  appear- 
ances. I  have  heard  complaints  of  robberies  in  those  houses 
occasionally,  robberies  by  the  women  of  the  men  who  go  in;  hut 
I  know  nothing  positive  of  that.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  rumor, 
of  general  knowledge  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  is  a  groat 
deal  of  noise  in  some  of  those  houses.  At  239  some  weeks  ago 
the  noise  continued,  with  music,  until  early  in  the  morning,  3  or 
4  o'clock.  Then  245 — 239  is  keeping  quiet  now,  but  at  245  the 
disturbance  still,  continues  right  along.  I  have  seen  women 
dragging  drunken  men  in  that  house.  I  think  I  have  seen 
policemen  going  in  245,  but  I  wouldn't  know  them.  I  know  a 
German  wiili  a  peculiar  nickname  that  goes  up  there.  That  I 
got  from  others.  They  call  him  Limburger.  He  is  not  iu 
citizen's  clothes,  but  in  uniform.  I  have  seen  him  go  in.  I  can't 
tell  how  many  times.  I  can't  tell  that  he  brought  any  one  om 
with  him.  The  noise  and  the  bad  practices  haven't  stopped 
since  he  went  in.  He  goes  in.  there  and  stays  there  for  some  pur- 
pose of  his  own.  I  know  of  a  detective  w'ho  goes  there  simply 
l>\-  hearsay.  It  is  common  talk  in  the  neighborhood  that  the 
j)ol icemen  visit  this  house  for  their  own.  purposes. 
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Examined  bv  Mr.  Hoffman: 


It  is  the  Thirty-ninth  street  precinct,  I  think;  the  Tenderloin. 
Mr.   Moss— That   is   the   Twentieth   precinct,  acting   Captain 
Coonej,  Thirty-seventh  street  station. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

These  women  from  the  house  throng  the  streets  through  the 
night  and  solicit  right  along.  They  stop  men;  take  hold  of  them 
occasionally.  A  good  portion  of  the  night — it  is  continual  in  the 
night.  I  might  call  it.  I  do  not  see  any  interference  with  that. 
That  is  a  great  annoyance  to  such  a  respectable  neighborhood 
as  that;  no  doubt  of  that.  There  are  a  good  many  respectable 
people  outside  of  the  house  I  have  mentioned.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  complaint  for  some  time;  a  nuisance  in  the 
streets. 


MICHAEL  COOPERMAX,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly 
sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  When  was  it  yon  were  robbed?  A.  I  don't  seem  to  remem- 
ber about  that. 

Q.  Yon  went  to  the  stationhouse,  didn't  you,  Mr.  Cooperman, 
A.  It  must  have  been  quite  awhile  ago. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  tell  them  at  the  stationhouse?  A.  I 
didn't  tell  them  anything. 

Q.  ^\hat  did  you  go  to  the  stationhouse  for?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member that  I  went  to  the  stationhouse. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  policeman  on  the  street?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  get  so  many  things  I  can't  think  of  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  policeman  on  the  street;  what  did 
you  tell  him  about  that  robbery?  A.  I  may  have  called  him  to 
take  the  girl  in;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Take  the  girl  in,  that's  right.  What  had  she  taken  from 
you?    A.  She  had  only  took  a  ring. 

Q.  Did  she  tal^e  that  off  your  finger?    A.  Yes,  part. 

Q.  Where  did  that  happen?    A.  Thirteenth  street. 
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<j.  Oil  tho  street?  A.  No,  a  rear  bouse  on  Thirteenth  street; 
in.;   <iu  the  street. 

i»  I  »o  vou  remember  the  number?  A.  I  do  not;  it  was  near 
ffhinl  avenue. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  we  won't  asli  this  man  anv  further  ques- 
tions about  that.    That  will  do. 


ADAM  IlKKlvING,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  lost  my  innney  on  Sixth  avenue;  I  don't  remember  the  num- 
Imt;  in  a  l»ar  room;  ^^yo  or  ^^0,  something  like  that;  touched  by 
Borne  one;  a  woman,  I  suppose.  There  was  two  or  three.  I  made 
my  comidaint  to  the  police.  I  did  not  get  anything  back.  I  was 
arrested;  drunk.  Nobody  who  stole  money  from  me  was  pun- 
ished. There  was  no  evidence  to  show  who  took  it,  I  guess;  and 
at  !iiy  request  the  district  attorney  dismissed  the  case. 

LEOPOLD  GESSLER.  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  was  robbed  at  21  Thirty-third  or  Thirty-fourth  street;  in  a 
house.  Money  was  taken— less  than  §800.  I  did  not  get  any  of 
that  money  back.  I  mentioned  it  to  the  police.  They  arrested 
i«<.iii<'  women  a  few  days  after  I  reported  it.  I  was  called  before 
tin-  iiviiud  jury  and  they  kept  me  waiting  several  days,  and  I 
couldn't  leave  my  place  of  business  and.  I  left,  and  they  sub- 
poenaed me — not  me  personally;  they  left  it  in  the  place.  I  came 
Ijai  k  too  late  to  get  there. 

<^  The  case  went  to  the  grand  jury,  but  partly  because  you  did 
not  receive  the  subpoena  personally,  it  was  left  at  the  store,  and 
partly  because  of  the  frequent  adjournment  of  the  matter  before 
"the  grand  jury?  A.  It  was  adjourned — it  was  for  me  to  wait 
hours  ami  lionis.  ;ni(l  I  was  excused.  So  finally  I  dropped  the 
matter.    It  happened  this  winter. 
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HARRY  C.  ROBER,  JR.,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows:  '■' 

I  live  next  door  to  this  house,  133  West  Thirty-third  street.  I 
could  hear  very  distinctly  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Reardon  and  Mr. 
Lomax. 

Q.  They  spoke  about  this  house  being  occupied  by  colored  pros- 
titutes who  solicited  men  and  took  them  in  there  and  robbed 
them?  A.  There  has  been  occurrences  of  that  kind  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  don't  remember  any  that  I  can  state.  I  didn't  take  any 
time  or  any  cognizance  of  what  was  going  on;  I  simply  knew 
about  it.  I  never  bothered  my  head  about  it  until  a  short  time 
ago,  when  it  became  a  serious  thin^.  They  commenced  to  tight 
and  make  considerable  noise,  and  finally  I  interested  myself  in 
it  and  made  a  complaint  and  they  are  all  out  of  there  now. 

JOSEPH  P.  KEEFE,  sworn.  calNd  ns  a  witness,  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  aa  follows: 

I  lost  money  on  Twenty-seventh  street  on  the  5th  of  April;  on 
the  street,  on  the  sidewalk.  I  was  walking  home  about  half-past 
10  at  night,  up  Twenty-seventh  street  from  Sixth  avenue,  and  as 
I  got  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Garlnck  a  woman  crossed  the  ."treet 
to  me  and  placed  her  hands  upon  me  to  embrace  me,  and  I  threw 
her  off.  She  said,  "  You  dear,  darling  old  papa,"  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  I  pushed  her  off,  and  with  that  this  bundle  fell  to 
the  ground.  There  was  ?100  in  bills  and  $50  in  gold  in  it.  I 
heard  it  as  it  jingled  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  placed  my  hand  on  it 
and  it  was  gone.  I  seized  her  and  shouted  for  the  police.  There 
was  nobody  around.  She  then,  with  both  hands,  pushed  me  and 
knocked  me  down  on  the  sidewalk  and  picked  up  this  money  and 
ran,  and  I  after  her,  across  Sixth  avenue.  A  whole  crowd  assem- 
bled, probably  a  couple  of  hundred  people,  and  they  pointed  out 
where  she  went  into  a  house,  and  I  went  in  there.  I  found  two 
men  in  there  in  the  basement  and  they  said,  "  \^'hat  are  you  here 
for?  "  I  said,  "  I  hare  been  robbed  and  the  lady  came  in  this 
house — the  female,"  and  they  said.  "  You  are  ruining  my  busi- 
ness; you  want  to  get  out  of  here,"  and  then  two  men  approached 
me  and  said  they  were  detective  oflBcers  and  asked  if  I  wa^  robbed. 
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I  said  I  was.  They  searched  the  house  and  told  the  man  to  lock 
his  door  ami  they  went  upstairs  and  called  me  up.  Two  women 
wore  seated  in  a  room,  a  large  room,  that  had  no  furniture  in  it. 
It  appeared  like  a  dance  hall  or  something  of  the  sort.  He  asked 
me  if  I  could  identify  the  woman,  and  I  did.  I  said,  ''  This  is  the 
woman."  It  was  a  colored  woman.  The  detective  told  her  to  put 
hor  clothes  on,  and  when  she  got  her  clothes  on  I  was  sure  I  had 
the  right  party.  She  wore  a  light  jacket,  a  very  light  colored 
fcnialo.  and  they  took  her  into  cu.^tody.  I  came  out  ahead  of  the 
party,  tlowii  thf-  steps,  and  when  she  got  on  the  sidewalk  I  was 
standing  close  to  her.  i^he  pushed  me  in  the  face  and  knocked 
me  and  said,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  having  me  arrested  for  highway 
robbery."  She  was  taken  to  the  stationhouse  and  searched,  I  pre- 
sume. I  did  not  see  it  done,  and  the  word  came  upstairs  that 
there  was  nothing  found  on  her.  I  went  home  and  the  officers 
asked  me  if  I  would  appear  the  next  morning  against  her.  I  said, 
''  Certainly."  They  said  a  great  many  men  had  been  robbed  that 
did  not  make  an  appearance.  I  told  them  I  was  not  one  of  that 
kind,  that  I  would;  there  was  nothing  there  but  what  might 
happen  to  any  man  under  the  circumstances.  So  I  appeared  the 
next  morning,  and  the  judge  held  her  in  $1,000  for  trial.  I  askid 
if  1  should  retain  counsel  and  evervbodv  told  me  no;  that  the 
court  would  take  care  of  that;  the  government  was  pleased  to  see 
a  gentleman  come  in  to  that  place  and  face  the  music.  So  the 
next  morning — she  retained  counsel,  by  the  way — the  next  morn- 
ing she  had  some  ten  to  fifteen  witnesses  there,  all  colored,  prov- 
ing an  alilti.  So  the  magistrate  before  discharging  her  called  me 
to  him  and  said  he  felt  fullv  confident  that  she  was  the  thief,  but 
in  the  face  of  the  surrounding  testimonv  there  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  discharge  her.  I  never  thought  of  holding  her  on  the 
assault  case,  when  she  punched  me.  I  told  him  about  that.  He 
asked  the  oflicors  if  .such  was  the  case,  and  they  corroborated  my 
Btatemcnt.  i 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  magistrate.    It  was  the  Jefferson 
Market  Court,  on  the  Gth  of  April,  1899,  in  the  morning,  between 
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9  and  10  o'clock.  If  I  remember  rightlr,  the  judge  had  a  small 
gray  mustache;  a  stout  gentleman;  an  elderly  gentleman;  a  man, 
I  should  judge,  upwards  of  fifty  years  old.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  Judge  Poole  or  Judge  Mott.  I  think  I  would 
know  it.    I  saw  it  in  the  paper.    It  was  in  Jefferson  Market  Court. 

Examined  bv  the  Chairman: 

I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  the  house  I  went  into,  that 
thi«s  woman  went  into.  It  was  on  Twenty-seventh  street.  I 
could  go  to  it;  very  near  Seventh  avenue,  on  the  lefthand  side. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

My  address  is  Garden  Hotel.  I  have  been  living  there  six 
years.     I  am  a  professional  man;  theatrical. 

Mr.  HoCfmau — I  suggest  that  the  man  who  made  the  ruling  be 
subpoenaed  here. 

The  Witness — He  did  not  make  the  statement  in  the  hearing 
of  anybody  else,  except  me. 

Mr.  Hoffman — Will  you  issue  a  subpoeua  for  the  justice?  Try 
to  find  out  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Moss — I  will  trv  to  find  out. 


ABRAHAM  SNELL,  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

Boys  robbed  me.  It  was  Decoration  Day  night.  I  live  on 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street,  corner  of  Lexington  ave- 
nue. My  daughter  was  sick.  Dr.  Fallows  came  in  my  place  may 
be  10  o'clock  at  night.  He  gave  a  prescription  and  told  me  to 
go  right  away  to  the  druggist.  I  go  across  the  tracks  over  Lex- 
ington avenue,  and  the  druggist  told  me  to  go  home  and  in  half 
an  hour  to  come  back;  and  when  I  come  back  there  came  two 
young  fellows.  One  hit  me  with  a  knife  here  (indicating  his 
head),  and  one  in  the  face.  Then  I  fell  down  and  was  dead. 
May  be,  I  didn't  know,  and  then  the  people  came  and  took  me 
off  and  bring  me  to  the  druggist's,  and  the  same  doctor  he  came 
150 
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from  miue  place  to  ILe  druggist's  aud  lixt  d  my  head  up.  The 
thieves  wanted  to  take  a  locket.  Then  I  go  to  the  stationhouse 
at  Uiie  Hundred  and  Fourth  street,  and  the  police  told  me  who  did 
it.  1  .said  I  didn't  know;  they  run  away.  He  said  you  got  the 
name.  I  siiid  no.  He  said  you  find  out  the  name;  and  the  next 
day  I  go  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-first  street  to  the  court  and 
told  that  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  said,  he  told  me  if  I  saw  him 
may  be  I  could  catch  them,  and  I  went  to  the  police  court  and 
he  gave  me  a  detective  and  I  couldn't  find  out;  and  the  next  day 
I  found  out  these  two,  the  names  here,  and  I  came  back,  and  gave 
them  to  the  detective.  The  detective  took  the  one  which  hit  me 
first  in  the  face,  and  he  gave  him  five  dollars  fine,  and  the  second 
one  he  got  nothing  which  hit  me  with  a  knife. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Hoffman: 

I  do  nut  remember  who  was  the  judge.  The  court  was  in  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-first  street;  two  days  after  Decoration  Day. 
That  was  the  1st  of  June  or  2d,  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  suggest  the  same  course  be  pursued  with  re- 
gard to  this  magistrate — that  he  be  subpoenaed  here. 

Mr.  Moss — I  am  certainly  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mr.  Hoffman 
for  his  suggestions  and  assistance. 


SAMUEL  ^VI^^EMA]S',  called  as  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
examined  by  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  was  robbed  on  Twenty-fourth  street;  in  a  house,  151  West 
Twenty-fourth  street.  I  lost  .^8.j.  I  made  a  complaint  to  the 
police.  I  went  to  the  stationhouse.  The  captain  told  me  to  wait 
for  Mr.  Hay.  and  I  waited  for  Mr.  Hay.  That  woman  was  ar- 
rested. I  did  not  get  my  money  back.  I  was  once  up  before  a 
jury.  ;nid  I  don't  know  what  the  thing  was  they  did.  The  case 
was  Iward  by  the  magistrate,  and  she  was  under  |1,000  bail. 
Th'ii  I  wfnt  to  the  grand  jury  once,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about 
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it.     I  went  before  the  grand  jury  February  17,  1899.     I  never 
heard  of  it  since. 

Mr.  MoisS — You  never  will. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
The  robbery  was  December  20th. 

Mr.  Mose  (reading  from  papen — This  slip  shows  the  witness 
attended  on  the  17th  of  February  before  the  grand  jury. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 

1  appeared  before  the  grand  jury.  I  do  not  know  whether  an 
indictment  was  found.  I  have  not  made  anv  inouirv  about  it 
since. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 

I  got  none  of  my  money  back.  I  was  offered  it  once,  but  not 
eo  much.  I  was  offered  .^70  out  of  the  ^85.  He  came  to  my 
house — or  a  saloon,  or  some  kind  of  place;  I  can't  tell  you  whether 
it  was  a  saloon  or  whatever  it  was.  I  went  in  there  and  took 
some  of  my  friends  along,  and  he  said  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  money, 
and  he  couldn't  let  me  have  but  ?70.  He  said  he  would  pay  it 
to  me,  but  afterwards  I  shouldn't  go  against  him.  Then  I  w-ent 
to  a  lawyer  and  asked  if  I  could  do  it;  and  the  lawyer  told  me  I 
«hould  see  him,  and  they  should  see  him;  that  is  all  I  know.  I 
didn't  get  anv  monev. 


e^ 


Mr.  Mos« — I  read  at  this  point  an  entry  from  the  felony  book 
of  the  twelfth  precinct:  '*  May  8,  1899,  complainant  Lewis  Pfiefer, 
Bayone,  N.  J.;  Sadie  Ryaxi,  21  years,  Agnes  Lowry,  25  years,  and 
Frank  Yager,  25  years,  all  of  112  Forsyth  street,  are  charged 
■with  stealing  |22  from  complainant  while  in  the  prisoners'  apart- 
ment this  morning;  not  recovered.  Prisoner  Ryan  admits  the 
larceny  and  divides  with  the  other  prisoners.  Ryan  held  in  one 
thousand  dollars  to  answer  by  Magistrate  Meade.  Lowry  and 
Yager  discharged.  May  12,  1899,  by  Magistrate  Meade.     Ryan 
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case  dismissed  by  grand  jury  May  12,  1S09."  A  case  that  was 
held,  where  the  prisoner  made  an  admission,  held  by  the  magis- 
trate and  dismissed  by  the  grand  jury.  I  suggest  if  we  go  into 
an  inquiry  on  that  line  to  get  the  reasons  why  these  cases  were 
dismissed  that  we  land  in  the  grand  jury  room  and  in  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  oflice,  and  police  office — five-sixths  of  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman — I  do  not  draw  the  line  on  anybody.  So  far  as 
this  investigation  is  concerned,  I  want  it  full  and  complete  and 
most  searching.  That  is  the  reason  I  make  these  suggestions, 
from  lime  to  time.  All  my  other  suggestions  in  regard  to  wit- 
nesses being  subpoenaed  have  been  acted  upon. 


MORRIS  nORNISn,  called  at  a  witness,  being  duly  sworn, 
examined  bv  Mr.  Moss,  testified  as  follows: 

I  was  robbed  at  Thirty-sixth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  in  a  house. 
I  lost  a  watch.  I  had  a  man  arrested.  I  went  to  an  officer  oa  the 
beat.  The  man  was  dismissed  and  I  got  the  w-atch  back.  It  was 
a  man  took  my  watch.  The  case  was  dismissed  when  I  got  the 
watch.  The  case  was  dismissed  in  the  grand  jury,  I  suppose.  I 
got  my  watch  from  the  property  clerk.  I  took  the  watch  from  the 
l)risoner.  The  prisoner  was  held  by  the  magistrate  and  dis- 
charged by  the  grand  jury.  This  happened  Christmas  eve.  I  was 
dozing  at  the  table,  and  two  waiters,  one  sat  on  one  side  and  one 
on  the  other,  and  one  waiter  told  the  other  to  do  it.  He  said  to 
do  that,  and  I  came  to,  and  I  said,  "  This  will  d.o."  I  saw  the 
waiter  have  the  watch  in  his  hand  under  the  table,  and  with  I  hat 
I  said,  ''  This  will  do;  none  of  this;'-  and  I  noticed  his  hand  being- 
there  and  took  it  from  his  hand.  This  was  at  Silver  Dollar 
Smith's. 
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AFTER  RECESS— 2  O'CLOCK  P.  M. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:     Mr.  Mazet  (the  chairman),  Mr.  Fallows,  Mr.  Hoffman 
and  Mr.  Boland. 


LOUIS  M.  PICKER,  being  dulj  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  live  at  62  East  Seventh  street.  I  had  a  burglary  at  my  place 
recently.  I  lost  my  own  clothing  and  my  two  brothers'  and  my 
mother's.  It  was  a  burglary  of  my  apartment.  It  was  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  5  to  6.  I  reported  it  to  the  police.  We 
reported  it  to  them  immediately  and  they  sent  an  officer  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  examined  the  place,  and  we  gave  him 
a  description  of  what  was  taken  away,  and  he  told  ue  he  would 
try  his  best.  Then  about  9  o'clock  there  was  another  detective 
came  up,  and  he  also  examined  the  place  and  he  also  promised,  us. 
I  think  the  case  was  only  given  to  the  first  man.  He  had  charge 
of  it.  But  we  didn't  hear  anything  further.  One  of  the  oflSoers 
told  us  only  that  if  it  went  to  the  pawnshops  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  recover,  but  if  it  went  anywhere  in  Hester  street  and  in 
the  other  places  it  was  like  a  drop  in  a  bucket.  I  think  he  men- 
tioned another  street.  I  think  it  was  Baxter  or  Bayard.  The 
officer  had  in  his  mind  a  definite  place  where  goods  of  this  kind 
are  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  thieves.  But  if  it  had  got  into 
that  locality  it  would  be  like  hunting  for  a  drop  in  a  bucket.  I 
was  searching  myself.  I  went  out.  I  was  in  every  store  on  Hes- 
ter street,  and  if  I  could  see,  perhaps  I  could  find  anything;  and 
after  inquiring  of  every  man  that  I  possibly  thought  I  could  get 
any  information,  I  found  out  from  one  of  the  peddlers;  and  he 
told  me — I  gave  him  a  description  of  our  clothes  and  he  told  me 
the  same  day,  or  Wednesday,  our  clothes  were  sold  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Wortovsky  in  69  Bayard  street.  He  told  me  what 
Wortovsky  meant.  It  meant — Wor  means  a  thief  and  tovsky  is 
a  patronymic  ending.    The  name  is  on  the  store.     I  was  watching 
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the  place  fur  two  days.  A  Kusfiiau  acquainted,  of  course,  with 
names  aud  the  ]aiii,Miage,  sei-iiig  that  uame  would  be  attracted  to 
it  by  its  meauiug.  i>o  I  watched  that  place.  I  sdmply  say  that 
iu  the  afteruoou — it  was  a  hardware  store;  things  which  you  see 
the  peddlers  carrying  around.  Inside  are  two  rooms  made  like 
boxes;  quite  a  small  place.  The  inside  room  is  maidfe  out  of  boxes; 
just  boxes,  i»acking  boxes  standing  up,  and  cases,  so  as  to  obstruct 
all  the  view  from  the  outside.  In  the  afternoon  you  see  the  ped- 
dlers with  their  big  boxes  coming  inside  and  going  inside  behind 
the  cases,  and  then  you  don't  see  anything.  In  the  morning  you 
Bee  the  good«s  packed  up  in  cases  and  shipped  away.  I  take  notice 
where  they  were  sent.  1  think  the  most  of  them  were  addressed 
to  a  man  named  Morris,  in  Benton,  Tenn.  I  saw  seven  cases  a 
■week  go  from  that  place.  I  think  one  was  addressed  to  B.  Gold- 
berg, of  Baltimore.  I  think  it  was  about  seven  a  week  I  saw  go 
away.  There  was  qrite  a  number  standing  outside  at  once.  The 
cases  were  quite  large;  drygoods  and  clothing  cases.  They  w-ere 
taken  away  by  express  wagons.  This  store  ostensibly  is  a  little 
notion  .store — little  hardware  things;  pots  and  such  things.  There 
is  no  api>earance  of  business  that  would  account  for  all  those  cases. 
I*  is  quite  a  small  business.  That  is  the  store  where  I  was  told 
my  goods  had  gone.  There  is  three  more  saloons  in  the  same 
vicinity,  No.  o  Elizabeth  street,  57  Bayard  and  I  think  one  just 
opi»osite,  6S  Bayard,  in  the  afternoon,  just  like  regular  auction 
of  clothes,  not  auctions  exactly,  but  trading  going  on  briskly 
between  the  jieddlei's  and  some  of  those  people  who  buy  these 
things  right  along,  right  in  the  saloons.  The  stuff  that  I  have 
sei-ii  being  sold  was  clothing  such  as  people  wear.  I  did  not  see 
ony  piece  goods,  just  clothing.  Those  places  were  perfectly  open. 
You  can  go  in  whenever  you  want  to. 

OAlIl.  Lit  "k'(»\V,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Exiuuined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

I  liv  in  i'.rooklyn,  2\{)  Bedford  avenue,  I  was  robbed  at 
Twenty-ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue,  back  of  a  saloon.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  whose  saloon  that  was.     It  was  on  the  corner.     I  lost 
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about  $30  in  money.  It  was  taken  by  a  woman.  Some  one  was 
arrested.  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  that  person.  I  appeared 
against  her  in  the  police  court.  She  was  held  for  trial.  I  was 
called  before  the  grand  jury  a  few  days  afterwards.  That  was,  I 
suppose,  the  first  part  of  February.  I  don't  think  I  conld  tell 
what  was  the  name  of  the  defendant.  I  have  not  been  called  to 
court  since  that  time.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  since.  It  was  not 
suggested  to  me  that  I  should  take  any  part  of  my  money  back 
in  compromise  of  it. 

Mr.  Moss. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  issued  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  subpoenas  for  gentlemen  who«e  names  appeared  upon  the 
police  records  as  having  complained,  and  where  arrests  had  been 
made.  In  some  of  those  cases  they  were  discharged  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  some  they  were  held.  A  great  many  of  those  gentle- 
men have  movedi.  At  least,  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  resi- 
dences that  they  gave  when  these  occurrences  happened.  So  con- 
siderably less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  found.  It  is 
a  class  of  testimony  which  was  imi^iortant  to  be  produced,  but  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  ordeal  to  put  a  man  under, to  testify  in  those  cases 
upon  the  stand.  Just  as  we  did  yesterday,  so  I  think  we  should 
do  to-day.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  living  witnesses,  and  the 
records  of  the  department  show  other  farts  connected  with  them, 
and  I  think  we  can  dispense  with  further  testimony  from  the  men 
themselves. 


PATRICK  CUERY,  being  recalled  and  further  examined, 
testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

There  have  been  some  robberies  by  women  in  the  Nineteenth 
precinct.  There  have  been  some  complaints  by  citizens;  not  a 
great  many.  They  are  reported  at  the  desk  and  the  different 
oflScers  are  sent  out.  They  have  not  fallen  to  me  'and  Henderson 
generally,  any  more  than  any  of  the  other  special  duty  men. 

Mr.  Moss — If  you  have  had  quite  a  number,  there  are  others 
that  have  had  as  many? 
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The  Witness — There  have  been  a  few  robberies;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Moss — I  did  not  asli  you  that.     If  you  have  had  a  few 
cases,  I  ask  you,  there  are  other  officers  that  have  had  as  many? 
The  Witness — They  have  some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  cases  that  appear  in  the  precinct  books  that  you 
have  brou^jcht  down  here,  or  that  your  captain  has  sent,  are  cases 
where  arrests  were  made;  but  there  are  very  many  other  cases 
where  complaints  are  made  and  nobody  is  arrested,  are  there 
not?  A.  There  is  complaints  made  at  the  desk,  and  as  a  rule 
there  is  an  arrest  made. 

Q.  Every  time?     A.  Most  every  time. 

Q.  Supposing;  the  man  comes  back  and  the  woman  is  gone,  and 
vou  cannot  find  her.  You  do  not  arrest  anvbodv  then,  do  vou? 
A.  We  generally  make  the  man  come  along  and  point  out  the 
women;  and  keep  them  until  he  does  pick  out  the  woman  who 
robbed  him. 

Q.  Supposing  she  has  gone  from  the  house  and  he  cannot  find 
her,  you  do  not  make  anv  arrests  then,  do  vou?  A.  Oh,  ves,  we 
bring  them  around  to  different  resorts  where  people  of  that 
character  would  be  apt  to  go. 

Q.  No  witness  has  testified  to  anything  like  that  who  has  been 
examined  here.  It  has  appeared  on  the  contrary  that  generally 
these  women,  once  they  have  made  a  theft,  leave  the  house  so 
that  when  the  man  comes  back  with  the  officer  she  is  not  found; 
and  of  course,  nobody  can  be  arrested.  How  is  that?  A.  I  have 
made  close  on  to  three  hundred  arrests  for  robberv  bv  women 
and  men,  probably  a  hundred  women  out  of  the  three  hundred. 
Borne  of  these  were  women  who  were  charged  with  stealing  in 
the  house  or  on  the  street.  Some  of  them  were  charged  with 
burglary  and  some  with  larceny.  We  do  not  have  women  bur- 
glars in  the  Nineteenth  precinct. 

'j.  \\'e  are  speaking  about  these  one  hundred  women.  These 
nre  w(.ni<'n  wlio  mic  charged  with  having  stolen  from  men  in  the 
fiUtet  or  in  houses,  are  they  not?  These  one  hundred,  I  mean? 
A.  YcH.  sir.  That  is  more  than  a  few.  It  amounts  to  about  a 
hundr.'d.  1  guess.     \'ery  few  cases  I  have  been  at  work  on  where 
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no  arrest  of  the  woman  was:  made.  I  hare  most  always  managed 
to  arrest  the  woman.     I  go  until  I  do  find  these  people. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  one  man  that  you  hare  taken 
to  six  places  to  find  a  woman?  A.  I  will  take  them  to  forty-six, 
if  I  think  I  can  get  the  party. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  man  that 
you  have  taken  to  six  places  to  find  a  woman  thief?  A.  The 
records  will  show  where  I  have  made  arrests. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  when  you  did  not  find  the, woman  in  the 
house,  then  you  would  take  the  man  all  around  these  resorts 
where  such  people  are  to  be  found.  AYill  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  a  man  that  you  have  taken  to  six  places  looking  for  a  woman? 
A.  I  have  taken  several  men.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  name.  The 
record  will  show  that. 

Q.  When?     A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  take  any  man  to  as  many  as  six  places?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  any  exact  date. 

Q.  When  and  what  man  to  five  places?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  any  particular  case. 

Q.  To  four  places,  then?  A.  There  is  the  records  there. 
That  will  show  where  I  have  made  arrests  in  those  cases. 

Q.  No;  I  am  trying  to  get  it  from  a  living  witness  and  not  from 
the  records.  The  records  get  dry  and  tasteless  and  we  nearly  fall 
to  sleep  ourselves  when  we  read  the  records.  We  want  a  living 
witness.  Will  you  tell  me  a  man  or  a  case  where  you  have  taken 
a  man  around  to  these  places  to  find  a  woman  who  has  robbed 
him?  A.  Several.  I  can't  tell  you  any  particular  case.  I  have 
several  cases  to  attend  to. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  man  that  you  have  taken  to 
two  places  to  find  a  woman  thief?  A.  I  have  took  them  around 
until  I  found  the  woman  and  locked  her  up, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  man?  A.  I  couldn't  keep 
track  of  any  particular  name. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how. long  ago  it  is  since  the  last  time  yon 
took  a  man  around  to  two  or  more  places  hunting  for  a  woman? 
A.  The  records  will  show  whether  I  made  an  arrest  in  a  case. 
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Q.  Can  voii  tell  me  whether  you  have  made  an  arrest  or  not? 
A.   I  took  se\iTal  men. 

(J.  Voii  cannot  tell  the  names?     A.  No. 

tj.  When  was  it?     A.  The  records  will  show. 

Q.  What  date,  and  we  will  look  through  the  records?  A.  You 
look  throujih  the  records.  You  have  the  books  there  and  they 
will  tell  you  where  I  made  an  arrest. 

Mr.  Moss — But  they  will  not  show  where  you  went  around  to 
two,  three  or  four  places. 

The  ^Vitness — I  told  you  I  go  around  continually  until  I  find 
the  guilty  party. 

Mr.  Moss — I  ask  you  to  indicate  a  time  or  place  or  man  or 
auvthing  bv  which  I  can  look  in  the  records 

The  \\'itness — It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  do  that, 
there  are  so  many  places. 

Mr.  Moss — Listen  to  me.  By  which  I  can  look  in  the  records, 
where  I  can  turn  to  the  records  and  find  the  place  where  you 
have  taken  a  complainant  around.  Give  me  some  clue  and  we 
will  look  at  the  books.     They  are  here. 

The  AN'itness — I  have  brought  any  man  around  until  we  found 
the  party  and  locked  them  up.     I  can't  tell  any  specific  cases. 

(j.  If  1  jjiit  the  buuk  in  your  hand  can  you  tell  me  of  a  case 

A.  1  have  had  several  eases. 

(2.  ^\'here  you  took  a  man  around  to  two,  three  or  four  places 
to  look  f(ir  a  woman?     A.  I  have  had  several  cases. 

Q.  11  1  give  you  the  book  can  you  do  it?  There  is  a  felony 
b<»<ik  anil  here  is  another  felony  book  for  1899,  and  here  is  a  rob- 
in ly  book.  Just  turn  it  over  and  find  me  a  case  where  vou  took 
u  (•omj)lainaut  around  to  lialT  a  dozen  places,  hunting  for  a  wo- 
man? A.  I  told  you  that  I  look  them  around  until  I  made  an 
arrest,  h^ometinies  I  took  ihem  around  once  and  sometimes 
twenty  times,  until  I  mafle  nn  arrest. 

Mr.  Moss — Find  mo  a  case. 

The  Witness — I  can't  testify  to  any  specific  case. 
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Mr.  Moss — You  know  the  records.     I  give  them  to  you. 

The  Witness — I  go  with  the  complainant  until  I  make  an 
arrest. 

Mr.  Moss — You  know  it  better  than  I  do.     Turn  to  them. 

The  Chairman — Show  us  a  case. 

The  Witness — I  can't  tell  about  any  particular  case.  I  may  ga 
out  with  a  man  and  make  an  arrest  the  first  place  I  visit.  I  may 
go  to  forty  places  and  not  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  Where  have  you  gone  to  forty  places  until  yon  made  an 
arrest?    A.  I  go  continully  until  I  do  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  If  you  cannot  answer  these  questions  any  better,  answer 
this:  You  say  that  when  you  go  to  a  house  with  a  man  and  you 
do  not  find  the  woman,  then  you  go  around  with  the  man  to  dif- 
ferent places  where  these  people  frequent,  hunting  for  them.  Is 
that  so?  A.  Where  there  would  be  any  Hklihood  of  finding 
them. 

Q.  Where  are  those  places?     A.  Any  places  aronud. 

Q.  What  are  the  places  that  that  kind  of  people  frequent,  and 
where  you  look  for  them  in  your  precinct?  A.  Look  for  them 
all  over. 

Q.  You  said  places,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Places  where  those  j)eople  frequent.  Where  are  those 
places?     A.  Any  of  the  dififei-ent  places. 

Q.  What  kind  of  places?  Soda  water  shops,  candy  stores?  A. 
You  would  be  just  as  apt  to  arrest  one  of  them  in  there  as  any 
other  place. 

Q.  Do  you  go  looking  for  them  in  candy  shops?  A.  No;  I  look 
in  places  where  I  would  be  likely  to  find  them. 

Q.  What  are  the  places  where  you  are  likely  to  find  them  or 
where  do  you  find  them?    A.  Any  place  in  the  vicinity. 

Q.  What  place?    A.  No  particular  place. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  the  name  or  number  of  any  place  that  you 
have  gone  into  in  the  last  month  for  one  of  those  people?  A.  I 
went  to  all  places  where  they  would  be  likely  to  go. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one?    A.  In  drinking  saloons. 
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Q.  What  drinking  saloon.s?  A.  No  particular  one.  Any  place 
where  men  and  women  go. 

Q.  Where  are  the  places  that  men  and  women  go  in  your  pre- 
eiact?    A.  There  are  several  places. 

Q.  What  are  they?    A.  They  are  concert  ^saloons. 

Q.  Will  you  name  them?    A.  There  are  several  of  them  there. 

iy  Will  you  name  them?  I  know  that.    A.  There  is  the  Cairo. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  look  for  such  people  in  the  Cairo?  A.  I  go 
any  place  where  I  would  be  likely  to  find  them. 

The  Chairman — Answer  that  question.  There  is  no  use  in  beat- 
ing around  the  bush  in  a  foolish  way.  You  are  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  a  police  officer. 

The  Witness — I  go  any  place  where  I  would  be  likely  to  make 
an  arrest. 

The  Chairman — Answer  the  question  Mr.  Moss  has  put  to  you. 

Q.  Would  you  be  likely  to  make  such  an  arrest  in  the  Cairo? 
A.  I  might  run  across  the  party  there. 

Q.  Because  that  fs  a  place  where  such  people  go?  A.  Some- 
times. 

Q.  Where  else?    A.  Any  place.    Different  places. 

Q.  What  other  drinking  resorts?  Surely  men  and  women  do 
not  get  together  in  all  the  drinking  resorts  in  the  Tenderloin? 
A.  Most  all;  yes,  sir. 

il.  Then  in  nearly  all  the  drinking  places  men  and  women  fre- 
quent the  drinking  place  together,  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct? 
A.  Men  and  women  sit  down. 

(2.  You  think  you  might  find  such  a  person  in  any  such  place? 
A.  I  might  find  one  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

(I  Is  that  in  your  jn-ecinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  to  find  a  colored 
woman  that  had  robbed  a  man?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that?  A.  If  they  were  likely  to  go 
there 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  ihere?    A.  I  went  in  the  vicinity  there. 

Q.  Where?     .\.  Around  that  neighborhood.  . 
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Q.  Where  did  you  go?  A.  Along  in  that  neighborhood  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

Q.  That  is  where  they  hang  out?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  there  for?  A.  You  wouJd  be  just  as  likely 
to  find  them  there  as  anywhere  else. 

Q.  You  would  be  as  likely  to  find  colored  prostitutes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  as  anywhere  else?  A.  I 
didn't  say  colored  prostitutes. 

Q.  Prostitutes  that  steal  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  chibs,  like  that  in  Thirty-fourth 
street?    A.  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  them  stealing  money  in  front  of  the 
club,  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street  and  Fifth  avenue?  A.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  an  arrest  made  there. 

Q.  Of  course  you  would  not  arrest  a  person  that  had  not  done 
wrong?  You  arrested  a  woman  there,  or  one  of  your  officers  did, 
for  stealing  from  a  man  on  the  street,  a  gentleman  who  had  just 
come  out  of  the  club.  Do  you  remember  that?  A.  I  have  got 
no  recollection. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  that  a  gentleman  coming  out  of  the 
club  was  accosted  by  one  of  these  women,  and  he  had  the  man- 
hood to  cause  her  arrest  and  follow  her  to  court  the  next  morn- 
ing and  prosecute  her?  Do  you  not  remember  that  now?  A.  1 
believe  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  magistrate  complimented  him  on  it,  and  said  that  if 
more  gentlemen  would  do  that  there  would  be  less  of  it  on  the 
streets.     Do  you  remember  that?    A.  I  believe  I  do. 

Q.  That  was  because  the  magistrate  complimented  the  gentle- 
man. You  remember  that,  do  you  not?  A.  I  remember  that 
arrest;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  a  number  of  women  have  been  arrested  in  the  Cairo, 
charged  with  stealing,  have  there  not?  A.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  particular  case. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  cases.  That  is  the  reason  you  would 
go  there?    A.  I  would  go  any  place. 

Q.  There  have  been  several  cases  of  women  being  arrested  in, 
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the  Cairo,  chargod  w  iih  stealing,  Lave  there  nut?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowletlge;  no. 

Q.  What  other  phices  betjides  the  Cairo?    A.  I  go  to  any  place. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  places  where  prostitute  thieves  resort 
in  the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  I  go  to  any  place  where  I  would 
be  likely  to  get  them. 

Q.  I  know  that;  but  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  those  places 
are.  We  are  calling  you  as  a  detective  of  the  precinct.  You  are 
one  of  the  detectives,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  want  you  to  tell.  Would  you  go  to  the  Tivoli?  A. 
I  would  go  to  any  place. 

Q.  Would  you  go  to  the  Tivoli?  A.  I  would  go  to  any  place 
where  I  would  be  likely  to  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  Would  you  be  likely  to  make  an  arrest  at  the  Tivoli?  A.  I 
have  never  made  one  there. 

Q.  Would  you  be  likely  to  find  such  persons  there?  A.  I'os- 
sibly. 

Q.  Would  you  be  likely  to  find  them  at  Silver  Dollar  Smith's 
place,  Thirty-first  street  and  Sixth  avenue?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Prostitutes  go  there,  do  they  not?   A.  Not  to  my  kuowled-e. 

Q.  Not  to  your  knowledge?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  go  to  the  Haymarket,  corner  of  Thirtieth  street? 
A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  prostitutes  who  go  to  Corey's?  A. 
No.    They  may  be  women  of  questionable  character. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  women  of  questionable  character? 
A.  They  may  be  of  questionable  character,  and  yet  I  could  not 
swear  she  was  a  prostitute. 

Q.  I  have  not  a.sked  you  to  swear  against  anybody.  That  would 
be  a  serious  thing,  to  swear  against  anybody,  of  course.  But  as  a 
police  olTicer,  hunting  like  a  sleuth  for  criminals  in  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct,  do  you  ever  go  to  the  Haymarket  looking  for 
criminals?    A.  I  go  to  any  place. 

Q.  Do  you  go  there  or  not?  Yes  or  no?  A.  I  go  there  as  well 
as  other  places. 
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Q.  Because  you  expect  to  find  tbem  there?  A.  I  go  to  any 
place. 

The  Chairman — Do  not  repeat  that.  We  have  heard  that  so 
many  times  now. 

Q.  Kow  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  that  recent  case  where 
arrests  were  made  on  a  charge  that  about  $4,700  had  been  stolen 
from  a  gentleman  stopping  at  one  of  the  hotels.  Arrests  were 
made  there.    Do  you  remember  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \A'hat  case  was  that?  Tell  us  about  that  case?  A.  There 
■was  a  gentleman  came  to  the  stationhouse,  as  far  as  the  step. 
He  was  accompanied  by  another  man,  and  stated  this  man  had 
been  robbed  of  |4,700.  I  asked  him  where.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  drinking.  He  thought  it  was  up  on  Seventh  avenue.  I  asked 
him  the  particulars  and  he  said  there  was  two  men  and  two 
colored  women  in  the  place;  and  I  went  with  him  and  caused  the 
arrest. 

Q.  Did  the  man  appear  against  them  in  the  police  court?  A. 
He  did  not. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man?     A.  Charles  Brown. 

Q.  Was  that  his  real  name?    A.  That  is  the  name  he  gave  me. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?    A.  Imperial  Hotel. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  he  really  lived  there?  A.  I  never  knew 
where  he  lived.    He  gave  me  that  as  his  address. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  did  you  not  take  any  measures  to  locate 
that  man?    A.  I  went  there  and  he  was  not  known  there. 

Q.  The  truth  i.s  that  the  complainant  never  appeared  against 
the  persons  that  you  arrested?    A.  He  never  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  find  that  complainant?  A.  Went  to  the 
address  given. 

Q.  When  you  did  not  find  him  at  the  address  given,  because 
probably  he  had  not  given  his  right  name  to  appear  upon  the 
records,  what  else  did  you  do?  A.  Had  the  prisoners  remanded 
and  endeavored  to  find  him. 

Q.  What  did  vou  do  in  vour  endeavor  to  find  them?  A.  Looked 
around  the  different  hotels. 
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Q.  Did  Tou  yourself  really  look  around?     A.  I  did. 
Q.  In  what  month  did  that  happen?    A.  It  was  in  June;  the 
latter  part  of  June. 

Mr.  Moss — Take  jour  felony  book  and  take  your  robbery  book 
there  and  find  that  case. 

The  \A"itness — Tlie  blotter  will  show  the  entry  of  that  case. 

Mr.  Moss — There  is  your  robbery  book  and  there  is  your  felony 
book. 

The  Witnes.s — There  was  an  arrest  made  and  the  blotter  will 
show  that  entry. 

Q.  Was  it  a  robbery?     A.  It  was. 

Mr.  Moss — Find  it  in  the  robbery  book. 

The  Witness — Larceny  from  the  person. 

Mr.  Moss — Then  find  it  in  the  felony  book. 

The  Witness — The  case  is  on  the  blotter  on  that  date.  The 
blotter  will  show  that  entry. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  in  the  robbery  book?     A.  It  is  on  the  blotter. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  on  the  robbery  book?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  on  the  felony  book?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  on  the  chief's  book?  A.  It  is  on  the  blot- 
ter. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  on  the  chief's  book;  did  you  report  it  to  head- 
quarters?    A.  It  was  reported  in  the  regular  way. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  headquarters? 

The  Witness — Did  I  report  it  to  headquarters? 

Mr,  Mos6 — Yes.  ' 

The  \Vitness — It  went  through 

Q.  Did  you  jicrsonally  report  it  to  headcjuarters;  it  was  your 
case,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  headquarters?  A.  1  bring  all  people 
charged  with  felony  to  headquarters. 

Q.  Did  you  rejHui  it  to  lieadquarters?  A.  I  don't  report  any- 
thing to  headcpiarters. 
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Q.  How  was  it  reported  to  headquarters?    A.  In  the  regular 

way. 

Q.  What  is  the  regular  way?  A.  The  sergeant  sends  down  hia 
entry  of  it — his  report  of  it. 

Q.  Then  your  robbery  and  felony  books  are  not  accurate.  Are 
any  of  these  entries  in  the  robbery  book  in  your  handwriting? 

The  Witness — In  my  handwriting? 

Mr.  Moss — Yes. 

The  Witness — No,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  handwriting  are  they?    A.  The  sergeant's. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  entries  in  the  felony  book  in  your  handwrit- 
ing?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  sergeant's  handwriting,  too?  A.  I  believe 
eo. 

Q.  Where  is  the  record  of  the  reports  and  the  acts  of  the  de- 
tectives of  these  cases  of  robbery  and  larceny?  A.  In  the  blot- 
ter. 

Q.  Do  you  enter  everything  of  that  kind,  or  have  it  entered,  on 
the  blotter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  no  book,  standing  by  itself,  showing  the  reported 
burglaries  and  larcenies  in  the  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  is  possible  that  very  large  burglaries  and  larcenies 
may  happen  in  the  precinct  and  not  get  on  the  books  that  are 
appropriate  for  that  purpose?  A.  They  are  all  entered  on  the 
blotter. 

Mr.  Moss — I  know;  but  the  blotter  is  not  posted  into  the  rob' 
bery  book  accurately. 

The  Witness — The  sergeant  keeps  those  books. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  know  that.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  be  responsible 
for  the  sergeant's  mistakes  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  far.  in  our  investigation,  we  can  depend  upon 
these  robbery  and  felony  books  to  tell  us  the  truth. 

The  Witness — All  those  cases  are  entered,  I  believe. 
V       151 
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tj.  \\'\\\  villi  liinl  fur  iiir  that  ^4,700  case?  A.  You  will  find  it 
(III  tile  hlottn  nf  that  date. 

(2-  NViil  you  find  ii  mi  the  robbery  book?  Will  you  look?  You 
liavc  iKii  irii'd  yet.     it  may  bi-  there.     I  have  not  looked  for  it. 

The  Witness — The  entry  in  the  blotter  will  show  if  there  is  an 
arrest  niadi-  in  that  case. 

.Ml'.  .M<»s«< — I  may  have  overlooked  this  $4,700  case,  and  I  ask 
ydii  til  liMik  in  June.  You  are  a  policeman  and  understand  those 
biMiks  thnroujihiy.     T.imk  and  sec  if  it  is  not  there. 

Till-  Witness — You  will  lind  it  in  the  blotter  of  that  date.     • 

Til.-  ciiairnuin — Wc  have  lu'ard  that  about  ten  times.  Pick  up 
that  blink  and  see  if  it  is  in  the  book.     Do  you  find  it? 

Tin-  W  it  ni'ss  (after  lookin^^  through  the  two  books) — No,  I  don't 
lind  it.  ■  I 


i;y  -Ml.  Moss: 

Q.  'i"h(  n  there  was  a  paperhanger  up  in  one  of  those  streets 
tliat  tanii'  to  the  stationhouse  and  said  he  had  been  robbed  of 
s;'.."n.  lb-  lame  to  the  stationhouse  a  number  of  times.  Do  you 
M-nicuiber  that  case?  A.  I  do;  yes,  sir.  I  believe  his  name  was 
]\Iill<-r.  lb'  lived  on  Twenty-eighth  street.  He  stated  he  was  in 
an  intoxicated  condition  at  the  time,  and  that  he  had  a  very 
sriint  n-rollcction  of  where  he  was.  He  pointed  out  several 
houses.  Ill-  didn't  know  on  which  side  of  Seventh  avenue  he  was. 
There  was  a  report  of  a  robbery  of  |350  in  money;  about  a  month 
ago. 

Q.  Now,  yon  have  the  robbery  book  and  the  felony  book.  Be 
kind  (-nough  to  find  that  case  for  me,  will  you?  A.  I  guess  you 
will  find  the  i-ntiy  of  that  on  the  blotter. 

'^  The  blotter  is  a  very  ])onderous  book,  is  it  not?  We  had  a 
b'l  "f  tlii-m  here  yesterday.  You  use  up  a  blotter  in  about  ten 
<lays,  do  you  not?     A.  I  don't  use  them. 

',>.  T  know;  but  the  jiolice  of  the  precinct — the  sergeant — uses 
up  a  Idotter  abiiiil  once  in  ten  days  in  your  precinct,  does  he  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  So  for  us  to  try  to  trace  these  things  out  in  the  blotter  we 
would  have  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  them  here  and  have  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  hunt  for  them.  You  know  that?  A.  Yes, 
eir. 

Q.  And  these  robberv  and  felony  books  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  posting  out  those  important  matters,  and  getting  them 
concentrated,  so  that  when  we  are  looking  for  robberies  we  do 
not  have  to  look  out  a  lot  of  details  of  policemen,  and  w^here  the 
policemen  went,  and  how  many  went  out  on  this  or  that  rollcall, 
and  who  is  reported  sick.  We  have  nothing  but  the  solid  rob- 
beries in  the  robbery  book.  Will  you  find  the  case  of  ^fr.  Miller? 
A.  You  will  find  it  in  the  blotter  of  that  date. 

Q.  Ifi  it  in  the  robbery  or  felony  book?  A.  It  may  not  have 
been  entered  here. 

Q.  It  may  and  it  may  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not 
just  now.  Is  it  in  the  robbery  or  felony  book?  A.  The  blotter, 
I  guess,  will  show  that. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  blotter.  Find  it  in  the  apjiropriate  book. 
No  citizen,  and  few  investigators,  and  certainly  no  newspaper 
reporters,  will  ever  get  what  is  buried  in  the  blotter;  and  the 
chief  never  examines  the  blotters.  He  rould  not.  Xor  could  the 
deputy  chief  nor  the  inspectors.  There  are  too  many  of  them. 
The  chief,  deputy  chief  and  the  inspectors  must  depend  upon 
these  books,  which  should  be  just  as  true  as  the  blotters.  If 
those  books  are  untrue  maybe  the  blotters  are  untrue,  too?  A.  I 
guess  yon  will  find  that  entry  on  the  blotter. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  on  the  blotter?  A.  Well,  the  ser- 
geant  • 

Q.  You  told  me  that  the  $4,700  case  was  on  the  blotter.  How 
do  you  know  it?  A.  The  man  makes  a  complaint  and  the  ser- 
geant enters  it  on  the  blotter,  and  then  puts  a  detective  on  the 
case. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  on  the  blotter?    A.  I  have  not. 
Q.  Then  you  are  simply  thinking  it  is  there?     A.  That  is  the 
general  way. 
Q.  Because  that  is  the  general  way?    But  is  it  not  the  general 
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way  to  post  fnun  the  l>lotltr  iuto  the  robbery  book?     A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  If  it  ie  not  on  the  robbery  book,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is 
not  on  the  bh)tter;  and  you  have  never  seen  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  the  case  of  George  Frank,  who  was  robbed  by  a 
woman  and  cut,  or  who  claims  that  he  was,  and  who  has  been 
lyinp  in  the  hospital.  IIow  much  did  be  say  he  was  robbed  of? 
A.  He  was  not  robbed  at  all. 

Q.  He  claimed  to  be  robbed.  How  much  did  he  claim  to  be 
robbed  of?     A.  He  did  not  claim  to  be  robbed. 

Q.  He  claimed  to  be  cut,  did  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  arrested 
three  women. 

Q.  That  would  be  felonious  assault?     A.  I'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  felony  book  there.  Now,  find  that  entry, 
phase?  A.  A  felony  book  sometimes  is  not  written  up  until  the 
disposition  of  the  case. 

Q.  When  did  this  case  happen?     A.  About  a  month  ago. 

.Mr.  Mo.ss — You  will  find  entries  later  than  that  in  the  felony 
book.     Look  it  uj). 

The  Witness  (after  looking) — No,  I  don't  see  it  there. 

Q.  That  is  not  there?  A.  No,  sir;  there  was  an  arrest  made  in 
that  case  and  there  is  an  entiy  in  the  blotter. 

(J.  Tln-n-  is  :ill  the  more  reason  why  it  should  appear  in  the 
l)0()k  because  there  was  an  arrest  made.  You  arrested  Minnie 
Brhultz,  2.".'J  NN'cst  Twenty-ninth  street,  Addie  ^>mith,  of  248  West 
Thirty-eighth  street,  and  Jennie  Jefferson,  of  152  West  Twenty- 
seventh  sticcl.  Minnie  and  Jennie  were  colored;  Addie  was 
white.  Ami  ihfse  women  had  to  be  let  go  because  you  did  not 
produce  a  complain.int  ?     A.  I  did  produce  them. 

•  j.  Oh;  this  i«  the  Frank  case.  Then  you  did  produce  them. 
Now,  let  us  sec.  Mr.  Frank  was  a  shoe  dealer  at  949  Sixth  ave- 
nii'-.  lb-  ua.>i  jiassiiig  i]ii(.ii;:h  Thirty-fifth  street  at  midnight, 
and  wlx-n  mar  r.Kiaduay  tliice  women  came  quickly  from  a  yard 
and  stood  in  fioni  of  him.  They  assumed  threatening  attitudes, 
and  oni-  of  thrm  said,  "  Cive  me  your  money  or  we  will  kill  you." 
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Mr.  Frank  tried  to  joke  with  the  women,  but  one  of  them  suddenly 
•drew  a  razor  and  tried  to  cut  his  throat.  He  threw  up  his  arm 
in  defense  and  received  a  vicious  slash  in  the  upper  arm.  The 
women  then  took  Frank's  money  and  ran,  but  were  caught  later 
by  the  police.  Mr.  Frank  was  taken  to  the  New  York  Hospital, 
and  is  in  a  critical  condition  from  loss  of  blood  and  shock.  Is 
not  that  a  straight  report,  according  to  Frank's  statement  to 
you?     A.  He  never  made  any  such  statement  to  me. 

Q.  He  never  did?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  case  you  do  not  find  in  the  proper  books,  do  you?  A. 
The  arrest  was  made  an  hour  later,  so  the  entry  is  in  full  on  the 
"blotter. 

Q.  You  suppose  it  is.  You  never  saw  it  on  the  blotter,  did  you? 
A.  The  sergeant  had  to  enter  it  when  he  got  his  prisoners. 

Q.  He  had  to  enter  it  in  the  felony  book,  did  he  not?  A.  I 
suppose  he  will  enter  it  there  later  on. 

Q.  It  is  a  month  ago,  and  the  case  is  disposed  of.  The  prison- 
ers were  discharged.  It  was  all  disposed  of  a  month  ago.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  William  L.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
shortly  after  that  was  held  up  and  robbed  of  forty  dollars  by 
two  women  close  to  the  phice  where  Mr.  Frank  was  assaulted. 
Will  you  find  that  case  on  the  book — the  case  of  William  L. 
Moore,  of  Philadelphia?     A.  I  didn't  have  that  case. 

Q.  You  know  of  the  case,  do  you  not?  How  is  it  you  did  not 
have  it?     A.  The  officer  on  patrol  had  it. 

Q.  But  then  you  had  to  take  charge  of  it  as  precinct  detective? 
Surely  it  was  not  left  to  that  officer  alone,  was  it?  A.  He  made 
the  arrest  and  that  was  all  there  was  necessarv. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  take  charge  of  it  after  he  made  the  arrest? 
A.  The  complainant  was  there. 

Q.  But  it  was  your  business  to  take  charge  of  the  case,  and 
prosecute  it — the  precinct  detective,  in  a  case  of  robbery.  Why 
did  you  not  take  charge  of  that  case?  A.  The  complainant  came 
to  the  stationhouse  and  made  his  complaint,  and  went  to  court, 
as  I  understand. 
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Thr  Witness — I  didn't  have  the  case. 

Mr.  Most* — Find  it  on  the  book.  You  have  got  the  books,  and 
you  are  the  liight-t^t  iirocinct  authority  here  now  from  the  nine- 
teenth precinct. 

The  Witness — I  hadn't  the  case.     It  is  not  my  case. 

]\rr.  Moss — lint  yon  have  the  books  there  and  you  are  a  police 
oflicer.     I  ask  yon  now  to  look  at  your  book  and  find  it. 

The  Witness — The  records  of  that  date  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Moss — But  the  records  are  there.     Find  it,  please. 

The  Witness — Look  at  the  blotter  of  that  date  and  you  will 
get  the  particular^?. 

"Sir.  ]\r(»s« — ^I  do  not  care  about  the  blotter.  I  am  talking  about 
the  proper  book,  the  felony  book  or  the  robbery  book. 

(The  witness  then  looked  at  the  book.) 

Q.  ^^'hat  month  have  you  reached?     A.  June. 

Mr.  Moss — Go  right  through  it. 

The  Witness — I  don't  see  any  here. 

Q.  Why  have  not  these  cases  been  entered  in  the  robbery  book 
or  the  felony  book?    A.  There  is  an  entry  on  the  blotter  of  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  why  they  have  not  been  entered?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

(i.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  precinct  authorities  are  afraid  to 
have  the  city  know  how  much  of  this  robbery  has  been  going  on? 
Is  not  that  the  caufse  of  it?  A.  There  is  an  arrest  made  in  this 
case,  and  (liere  is  no  reason  to  be. 

Q.  .\rf  ihcy  not  ;ifraid  to  have  (he  truth  known?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

(-1  il;ivf  not  orders  been  given  out  to  keep  things  quiet,  so  that 
we  would  iini  bi-;iin  to  imagine  how  much  of  this  is  going  on?  Is 
not  tli;il  th.'  (null?     A.  I  never  liciiid  of  such  an  order. 

il  Jlou  long  luivt'  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  About  nine 
years. 

(2-  ll"vv  Inn;;  |i;ivt'  vou  liccii  jjreciuct  detective?  A.  About  a 
year. 

<J.  Wliiil  ;iir  ilicse  felony  and  robbery  books?  A.  Records  of 
olTiiisfx  .•.iiinnittf-d  iind  recoi-ds  of  ro])l)eries. 
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Q.  Who  keeps  tbein?     A.  The  sergeants. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  under  a  rule  of  the  department?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  rule  si>ecifies  the  book?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  are  the  sergeants  who  keep  these  books  in  the  nine- 
teenth precinct?  A.  Sergeant  Convoy,  Sergeant  Daly,  and  Car- 
son and  Welsing. 

Q.  Are  the  robbery  and  felony  books  posted  from  the  blotter? 
A.  They  keep  the  books. 

Q.  But  are  they  posted  from  the  blotter?  A.  Their  records 
^ill  show. 

Q.  Are  they  made  up  from  the  blotter?     A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Why  do  you  believe  they  are?  A.  I  believe  that  is  the 
rule. 

Q.  Is  it  the  rule?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  If  you  were  on  examination  on  an  application  to  be  made  a 
sergeant  you  would  say  that,  would  you,  supposing  you  were 
apiilying  for  a  promotion  to  be  made  sergeant;  would  you  give 
that  as  an  answer?  A.  I  aint  applying  to  be  made  a  sergeant 
just  yet. 

Q.  I  understand  that.  You  would  have  to  be  a  roundsman 
first.  But  suppose  you  were  up  for  promotion  and  were  up  for 
your  examination,  would  say  that  those  books  are  posted  up  from 
the  blotter?  A.  Xo,  they  are  made  up  from  complaints  made  at 
the  station. 

Q.  They  are?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Made  directly  from  the  complaintf^?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  are  they  books  of  original  entry?  A.  Books  of  com- 
plaints. 

Q.  Original  entries?  A.  The  complaint  is  made  and  the  otficer 
investigates  it,  and  makes  his  report  to  the  sergeant,  and  the 
sergeant  enters  it  on  the  robbery  book. 

Q.  Does  he  enter  on  the  robbery  book  before  he  enters  on  the 
blotter?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  enters  on  the  blotter  first?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  on  the  robbery  book?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  at  the  same  time?    A.  Xo,  sir.    After  the  investigation 
|g  made. 

Examined  by  the  Chairman: 
I  was  a  patrolman  seven  years.     My  grade  now  is  preoinot 
detective.    I  get  .*1.400  a  year,  the  same  as  a  patrolman. 

Examint'd  by  Mr.  Hoffman: 
1  Lave  been  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct  one  year  as  a  precinct 
detective.   I  had  been  there  before  as  patrolman  a  short  while — 
about  eight  years  ago. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Boland: 
The  salary  of  a  sergeant  is  §2,000. 

yir.  Moss — Then  there  was  a  case  of  Thomas  Lynch  of  Hemp- 
stead, an  old  gentleman  who  came  into  the  stationhouse,  a  man 
of  seventy  years  of  age.  He  came  into  the  stationhouse  with  his 
trousers  all  slit  up  with  a  razor,  and  his  money  gone,  and  said 
he  had  been  pulled  into  a  hallway  on  Seventh  avenue  by  a  couple 
of  colored  women,  and  who,  when  he  resisted,  slit  his  trousers 
open  with  a  razor. 

The  Witness — I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  I  don't  remember 
the  case  of  George  W.  Graves,  of  Syracuse,  who  went  with  Mrs. 
Kate  Freeman,  of  125  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  and  after  he 
got  there  three  men  broke  in — a  badger  game — and  took  |2."50 
from  him.  I  iln  not  remember  the  arrest.  I  remember  Ernest 
Otwav,  Cliarhvi  Wndden  and  John  Barnes  were  arrested.  That 
haj>pene«l  some  months  ago;  possibly  six  months. 

(y  Why  do  you  suppose  that  was  omitted  from  the  books? 

Th.-  \Vitnes*i— Omitted? 
Mr.  .Moss — Yes;  from  these  books. 

The  Witness — That  was  entered  on  the  blotter,  because  I  made 
the  arrest  v«-rv  short Iv  after. 
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By  Mr,  Hoffman: 

Q.  What  became  of  the  defendants  in  that  case?  What  wag 
the  result  of  the  case?    A.  I  believe  they  were  held  to  trial. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Held  by  the  magistrate?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(i.  Were  they  not  turned  out  down  below?  A.  I  never  heard 
what  disposition  was  made  since.    I  think  it  is  pend^iug. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  was  dismissed  by  the  grand  jury?  A.  I 
think  it  was. 

Q,  You,  as  a  precinct  detective,  keep  your  eye  out  pretty  gen- 
erally, not  only  upon  your  district  but  upon  the  surroundi^ig  dis- 
tricts, do  you  not?  That  is,  you  like  to  be  posted  as  to  what 
thieves  are  doing.  They  may  liai>[)en  to  get  into  your  district. 
You  keep  your  eyes  open?    A.  That  is  a  part  of  my  duty. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  noticed  the  large  number  of 
cases  that  have  been  reported  in  the  newspapers  recently  of  high- 
way robberies  and  such  things  upon  the  streets?  Have  you 
noticed  that?    A.  I  didn't  take  any  particular  notice  of  it. 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  you  remember  this  article.  It  is  an  article  dated 
only  July  10,  from  the  ''  Morning  Journal,''  giving  these  specifi- 
cations: "John  Kelly,  No.  342  East  Twenty-third  street,  beaten 
and  robbed  at  First  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street;  he  is  still 
in  Bellevue  Hospital  with  a  fractured  skull.  Edward  P.  Franklin, 
laundry  keeper,  No.  lOS  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 
street,  held  up  by  highwaymen  while  bicycle  riding  with  Emily 
Smith,  and  severely  beaten  with  a  slungshot.  Charles  Brown, 
Hotel  Imperial,  robbed  of  S4.T00  in  front  of  the  '  The  Ship,'  No. 
483  Seventh  avenue.  R.  W.  Swinton  and  C.  C.  Miller,  brokers, 
attacked  and  robbed  by  a  gang  of  thugs  at  Houston  street  and 
the  Bowery,  in  front  of  a  liquor  store  owned  by  Police  Captain 
Strauss.  John  Shields,  saloonkeeper,  terribly  beaten  and 
robbed   at    Forty-second   street   and    Second    avenue.     Thomas 
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Cowfll,  of  Cincinnati,  and  John  Salon,  of  No.  700  Second  avenue, 
givrn  knockout  drops,  beaten  and  robbed  at  Twenty  fifth  street 
and  Second  avenue.  Mrs,  Juliette  Osborne,  of  No.  238  Herkimer 
street,  Brooklyn,  pocketbook  stolen  by  a  man  who  held  her  by  the 
throat  and  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  made  an  outcry.  Patrick 
H.  O'Brien,  held  up  by  four  men  in  City  Hall  park,  robbed  and 
found  unconscious  from  his  injuries.  David  Doremus,  Mount 
Vernon,  held  up  by  thieves  in  the  daytime,  at  Third  avenue  and 
Eighth  street,  and  robbed  of  flOO.  Edward  J.  Handy,  of  No.  315 
East  Thirty-ninth  street,  beaten  and  robbed  by  two  men  in  front 
of  the  post  office.  John  P.  Keith,  held  up  and  robbed  of  |120  by 
two  negro  women,  at  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third,  street.  Mrs. 
Benedict,  seized  bv  the  throat  at  Park  avenue  and  Thirtv-fourth 
street  by  a  well-dressed  man  and  forced  to  give  up  her  pocket- 
book  and  jewelry.  Charles  Miller,  No.  310  West  Thirty-eighth 
street,  attacked  by  four  men  at  Eighth  avenue  and  Twenty-ninth 
street  and  robbed.*'  You  have  noticed  the  number  of  burglaries 
recently,  some  of  them  in  your  own  precinct,  have  you  not?  A. 
We  have  had  some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Delia  Mendez,  491  Sixth  avenue?  She  has  had  three 
burglaries  within  a  short  time?  A.  One.  That  was  the  only  one 
we  got. 

Q.  There  was  one,  the  last  one,  when  the  thieves  found  out 
that  she  had  been  burglarized  three  times,  and  out  of  pity  for  her 
they  sent  her  back  some  goods.  Do  you  remember  that?  A.  I 
never  lifiir  (if  siidi  a  ease  outside  of  that  one.  Thieves  don't 
generally  do  things  that  way. 

Ml .  Moss — Even  tlie  thieves  took  pity  on  her.  The  third  time 
they  sent  back  some  of  the  goods. 

The  Witness — The  first  time  she  ever  reported,  a  robbery  to 
thai  station.    The  thieves  sent  the  goods  back. 

Mr.  :M().«k— Henry  Brucker,  447  Sixth  avenue;  Mrs.  M.  Nathan, 
481>  Si.xth  avenue;  Falk  &  Lichtenberg,  448  Sixth  avenue;  A. 
AdaniK,  -IGO  Sixth  avenue. 

The  Witness— There  was  no  robberv  at  Nathan's. 
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Q.  Was  there  not?     A.  Xo,  sir. 
Mr.  Moss — There  were  quite  a  number  of  others. 

Q.  How  many  thieves  have  you  arrested  within  the  last  month? 
A.  Probably  twenty. 

Q.  Twenty  thieves?  A.  I  have  arre-sted  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  altogether  since  I  have  been  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thieves?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  their  thievery?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you  just  now. 

Q.  It  was  pretty  heavy?  A.  Well,  no;  not  very.  Some  was 
petty  affairs. 

Q.  Then  your  precinct  has  been  overrun  by  petty  thieves;  is 
that  it?    A.  Oh,  no;  we  have  had  very  little. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  at  it  for  a  year,  and  you  have  aiTested 
two  liundred  and  eighty-five  thieves  in  that  precinct?  A.  That  is 
a  busy  place,  Mr.  Moss.    It  is  a  hotel  centre. 

Q.  If  you  arrested  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thieves,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  many  robberies  where  there  were  no 
arrests,  where  yon  could  not  find  the  people;  is  not  that  so?  A. 
Very  few. 

Q.  \\'liy.  we  Imd  fifty  witnesses  yesterday,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  there  had  been  no  arrest  made.  It  seemed  yesterday,  from 
the  testimony,  to  be  the  exception  when  an  arrest  was  made.  If 
you  really  arrested  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  parties  for  thiev- 
ing, you  must  have  had  a  great  many  more  complaints,  did  you 
not?  A.  About  eight  linnrlrcd  prisoners  altogether  since  I  have 
been  in. 

Q.  Uave  you  not  a  memorandum  somewhere  showing  the  com- 
plaints that  are  made  direct  for  robbery?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  precinct?  A.  No, 
mr. 

Q.  Nothing  at  nil?  A.  We  get  a  memorandum  and  go  out  and 
look  the  place  over. 

Q.  You  get  a  memorandum  from  whom?  A.  From  the  ser- 
geant. 
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(.2-  lii  tlJiit  tutcit'd  iutu  aiiv  buuk  when  you  get  it?  A.  After  I 
invt-<«tigate  the  onse  and  report  it  back  it  is  entered  in  the  rob- 
bery book, 

Q.  In  that  robbery  book?     A.  Yes.  sr. 

Q.  You  get  a  slip  and  go  out  to  investdgate  it,  and  after  yon 
have  investigated  it  you  report  and  it  is  entered  in  the  robbery 
book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  is  not  the  ^4,700  case  entered  in  the  robbery 
book?    A.  Because  the  arrest  was  made  right  away. 

Q.  Is  that  any  rea^-on  wliy  it  should  not  be  in  the  robbery  book? 
A.  As  soon  as  the  man  reported  the  case — the  arrest  was  made 
the  same  evening. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  the  precinct  books  there.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  turn  to  the  felony  book  for  the  first  of  January,  1898? 
I  want  to  see  what  you  did  in  each  of  those  cases.  The  first  entry 
would  be  January  1.  1S98.  John  O'Reilly,  425  Tenth  avenue,  was 
robbed  of  .^50  in  cash.  Do  vou  find  that  entrv?  A.  ]S'o,  I  don't 
Hee  it.    Januarv  1st.  did  vou  sav? 

Q.  January  1,  1898.    Do  you  find  it?    A.  I  don't  see  it. 

Q.  Look  at  January  11th  and  see  if  you  can  find  this:  Andnw 
Munger,  robbed  of  five  dollars  in  cash  by  Rebecca  Weeks?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  here. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  about  that  case?  A.  I  don't  remember 
that  caee. 

Q.  January  l.'^th,  Frank  Harrington,  423  West  Thirtieth  street. 
robbed  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  on  the  street — at  Twenty-seventh 
street  and  Sixth  avenue — by  Sophia  Johnson.  What  did  you  do 
about  that?     A.  I  see  there  has  been  an  arrest  made. 

Q.  Do  you  n-nieniber  anything  about  it?     A.  I  do  not. 

il  And  what  happened  to  the  arrested  person?  A.  She  Avas 
dis(liarj.'<-d  by  Magistrate  Kudlich. 

(J.  January  2l8t,  George  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  robbed  of  $10 
in  casli  by  Louisa  Hay.  on  Thirty-fourlh  street  near  Seventh  ave- 
ntio.     Do  yon  liiul  tlml?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Do  you  rtMiieniber  anything  about  it?  A.  There  was  an 
arnst  m.i.l..  m.l  -h"  was  discharged  by  the  magistrate. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  the  comi)]ainant  into  court  the  next  morning? 
A.  I  believe  I  did.     I  generally  do. 

Q.  Did  he  recognize  the  woman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  case?  A.  I  can't  remember  the  par- 
ticular caee.     I  have  a  great  many  cases. 

Q.  February  2d,  John  Tolson,  223  West  Fourteenth,  robbed  of 
|t22.40  in  cash  at  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  street  by  Madge 
Morton.     A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  an  arrest  made  in  that  case. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  it?  A.  I  know  there  was 
an  arrest  made.  Thf^  complainant  appeared  and  it  wont  as  far 
as  the  grand  jury,  and  they  dismissed  the  complaint. 

Q.  Next,  February  4th.  Fred  Butts,  180  Park  avenue,  robbod 
of  |5  in  cash  by  Maggie  Oliver,  on  the  street,  at  Forty-first  and 
Seventh  avenue?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  an  arrest  made,  and  dis- 
charged by  Magistrate  Flammer. 

Q.  Februarv  4th,  Sidnev  Prince,  robbed  of  .'?4  in  cash  bv  Sadie 
Evans  at  42.5  Seventh  avenue.  Do  you  remember  that?  A.  That 
went  as  far  as  the  general  sessions,  and  she  was  acquitted  by 
Judge  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Moss — I  think  I  will  read  this  report  through  and  save 
time.  February  10th,  Herman  Sleiger,  robbed  of  ?12  in  cash  by 
Fannie  Carr,  of  477  Seventh  avenue,  at  that  place.  February 
14th,  F.  D.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  robbed  of  .f75  in  cash  by 
Eliza  Dupre,  of  154  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  at  154  West 
Thirtv-third  street.  Februarv  I'ith,  Samuel  C.  Kennord.  of  Man- 
Chester,  N.  H.,  robbed  of  flO  cash  by  Grace  Clark,  of  214  West 
Forty-fifth  street,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirty-first  street 
and  Sixth  avenue. 

The  Witness — There  was  an  arrest  made  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Moss— February  2nth,  Charles  Rhoades,  of  202  West  Thirty- 
sixth  street,  robbed  of  ^12  cash  by  Maggie  Robinson,  of  21G5 
Fifth  avenue,  at  477  Seventh  avenue.  I  want  to  say  that  there 
was  an  arrest  in  every  one  of  these  cases.  These  are  the  cases 
where  arrests  were  made.  What  I  want  to  know,  or  to  have 
you  give  me,  is  the  cases  where  no  arrests  were  made,  and  you 
cannot  give  them  to  me.     Every  case  I  am  reading  now  I  have 
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laktii  from  that  book  wbure  au  arrest  was  made.  The  testimouy 
«if  witnesses  here  shows  an  immense  number  of  robberies  in  one 
iioiise  where  no  arrests  were  made. 

The  Witness — It  is  very  rarely  where  a  complaint  was  made 
whtre  an  arrest  was  not  made. 

The  Chairman — We  have  had  very  many  of  them  to  day. 

The  Witness — The  complainant  sometimes  won't  prosecute,  and 
v<-  <  an't  hcl[t  that. 

.Mr.  .Moss — We  will  understand  thai  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
1  ii;i\t.'  ri'ad  an  arrest  was  made,  and  that  was  the  only  reason  I 
Avas  able  to  liud  the  case.  March  3d_,  Charles  T.  Merriam,  of  250 
■\\  I'st  Twenty-second  street,  robbed  of  ^32  cash,  by  Belle  Davis, 
of  Forty-second  street  and  Eleventh  avenue,  the  place  not  being 
triven.  March  Gth,  John  Lyon,  of  459  West  Fortieth  street, 
rubbed  of  §37  cash  by  Lilly  Jones,  at  the  corner  of  Forty-first 
street  and  Broadway.  March  19th,  liobert  Patterson,  of  284 
ANater  street,  robbed  of  §30  cash  by  Lulu  Kennedy,  of  427  Seventh 
avenue,  at  that  place.  March  ISth,  Herman  Frost,  of  506 
Eleventh  avenue,  robbed  of  |28  and  a  ring  by  Maud  Reynold,  of 
2(10  \\'<-st  Thirty-eighth  street.  April  4th,  Arthur  McGregor,  of 
144  NN'esi  Twenty-eighth  street,  robbed  of  |35  in  cash  by 
iliunie  F()st<M\  of  118  West  Forty-second  street,  and  Mary 
Jon».-s,  of  IL'T  West  Thirteenth  street,  in  a  doorway  on 
Twcnty-eighih  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues. 
April  oih,  James  C.  Grist,  of  1  Bleecker  street,  robbedi  of  §40 
<a>h  i>y  Sa(li(?  Miller,  of  119  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  at  that 
l»lace.  AjM-il  Oth,  Henry  Prevost,  of  2209  West  Twenty-seventh 
Btreet,  roijbed  (jf  .^(ju  cash  by  Florence  Smith,  of  117  West  Twenty- 
♦  i^rhlh  street,  in  the  hall  of  153  West  Twenty-seventh  street.  April 
-ili.d.-oiMT,.  j„nes,of  222  Avenue  B,  robbed  of  $25  cash  by  Ida  But- 
I'  1  uf  ji!.-,  West  Twenty-lifih  street.at  that  place.  April  lOth,  James 
.\Iadd^>n.  of  ;{07  \\'cs(  Thirty-ninth  street,  robbed  of  |25  cash,  by 
t^ylvia  Linnrii,  of  i:',!)  \\',.st  Twenty-fifth  street,  at  472  Seventh 
.' venue.  April  Mih,  (J.  W.  Smith,  of  Smith  &  McNeils,  robbed  of 
*IiM)  cash,  \,y  .May  Smilli.  of  lMI"  \Vest  Fortieth  street;  place  not 
i:iv.-n.     .\i,iil    Kiih,  Aug.  Seisel,  of  73  Eiist  Sixty-fourth  street, 
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robbed  of  |22,  by  Julie  LeRoy,  of  247  West  Fortieth  street,  at  227 
West  Fortieth  street.  April  2Gth,  Curtis  Magher,  of  479  West 
Twentj-second  street,  robbed  of  §90  cash,  by  Ida  Owens,  of  128 
West  Twenty-eighth  street,  at  Kenwood  Hotel,  1257  Broadway. 
April  27th,  Samuel  Euhler,  of  293  Eighth  avenue,  robbed  of  $38 
cash,  by  Jennie  Smith,  of  116  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  in  area 
at  Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues. 
April  27th,  Fred  Bice,  of  138  West  Thirty^third  street,  robbed  of 
diamond!  pin,  by  May  Clark,  of  St.  Cloud  Hotel,  at  112  West 
Thirty-third  street.  April  30th,  Sol.  Kolfon,  of  146  Washington 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  robbed  of  $7  cash  by  Blanche  Leisard  and  Mary 
Jones,  of  149  West  Thirty-third  street,  at  that  place.  May  1st, 
Emil  Christenson,  of  107  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  robbed  of  $5 
cash  by  Bertha  Schwart,  of  12  \A'est  Twenty-seventh  street,  at 
that  place.  May  9th,  W.  H.  Robinson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  robbed  of 
$90  cash,  by  Nellie  Harrison,  of  44  West  Sixty-first 
street,  and  Grace  Moore,  address  refused.  ;it  the  White 
Elephant  cafe,  470  Sixth  avenue.  May  lllh,  Edward  Morris, 
of  Greenville,  N.  J.,  robbed  of  $40  cash  by  Laura  Miller,  of  329 
West  Thirty-fifth  street,  at  502  Sixth  avenue.  May  15th,  David 
Epstein,  of  684  Ninth  avenue,  pocket  book,  b^'  Carrie  Lewis,  of  145 
West  Thirty-fifth  street,  at  that  place.  May  15th,  Nicholas  Sut- 
ter, of  504  Tenth  avenue,  watch  and  chain,  value  $5,  by  Lizzie 
McDonough,  of  388  Eighth  avenue,  at  Seventh  avenue  and 
Twenty-ninth  street.  May  10th,  Edward  Lyle,  robbed  of  $33 
cash,  by  Panline  Bnrke,  of  243  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  and  Mary 
Rodgers,  of  58  West  Sixty-sixth  street,  at  504  Sixth  avenue.  May 
26th,  A.  Bleitzinger,  of  Fifty-fourth  street,  Brooklyn,  robbed  of 
$35  cash,  by  Josephine  Morris,  of  116  "West  Twenty-sixth  street,  at 
that  place.  That  is  one  of  those  houses  we  have  been  talking 
about  this  morning. 

The  Witness — It  has  been  raided,  that  house,  several  times. 

Mr.  Moss — I  have  nine  large  pages  of  this  stuff. 

The  Chairman — All  robberies  by  women? 

Mr.  Moss — All  robberies  by  women  from  men,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  we  are  investigating  to-day. 
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The  Cbairmaii — All  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct? 

Mr.  Muss — All  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cases. 

Thv  \\'itiu*ss — And  an  arrest  made  in  every  case. 

Mr.  M(tss — An  arrest  made  in  every  one  of  those  one  hundred 
iiiid  sixty  cases.  How  many  there  were  where  no  arrests  were 
dukU-  i  <\i>  not  suppose  it  is  possible  for  any  of  us  to  discover.  I 
will  sjuuv  your  time  in  the  reading  of  this,  and  hand  it  to  the 
t?liMHi<rraplMM'  t(»  lie  spread  upon  the  record.  May  29,  1SJ>S;  claim- 
ant, Edward  M.  Heals,  of  117  East  Twenty-seventh  street;  robbed 
cf  rash,  .^•■Jo.  and  piu,  value  ^.jO,  by  Blanche  Bodgers  of  122  We«t 
Twenty-sixth  street,  at  hotel,  518  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  discharged';  oflicer,  Ryan.  May  29,  1S9S;  complainant, 
John  Davis,  <»f  40.")  West  Fifty-lirst  street;  robbed  of  cash,  §110,  by 
Mary  Durant,  of  155  West  Thirty-third  street,  at  110  West  Thirty- 
third  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Donigan. 
May  30,  1898;  complainant,  H.  Vartain,  of  351  West  Thirty-sixth 
street;  robbed  of  ^330  cash,  by  Susan  Dufane,  of  139  West  Thirty- 
stcond  street,  at  that  place;  charge,  grand  larceny;  $1,000  to 
iinswer;  discharged,  June  16,  1898,  general  sessions;  officer,  Ryaii. 
May  31,  1898;  complainant,  Joseph  Artis,  of  345  Ninth  avenue; 
robbed  of  .*130  cash,  by  Laura  Williams,  of  230  West  Sixty-fourth 
titret^t,  at  137  West  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  dis- 
charged; officer,  Shultz.  June  5,  1898;  complainant,  John  Harley, 
(;f  Gerard  Hotel;  robbed  of  diamonds,  value  |150,  by  George 
.\(lams,  of  28  West  Twentj'-fifth  street,  and  Ruth  Williams,  of  54 
NN'est  Twenty-eighth  street,  at  54  West  Twenty-eighth  street; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  $1,000  each  to  answer;  officer,  Ryan.  June 
1',  1K98;  complainant,  Henry  Fiugars,  of  320  West  Fortieth  street, 
rcbbed  of  .Sll  cash,  by  Bertha  Cook,  of  023  Atlantic  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  at  587  Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  dis- 
charged; ollic-er.  Ryan.  June  15,  1898;  complainant,  John  John- 
son, of  2W  Eighth  avenue;  robbed  of  |12  cash,  by  Emma  Storrs. 
of  l.-.l  West  Thirty-third  street,  at  alley  on  Twentieth  street  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues;  charge,  grand  larceny;  dis- 
charg.-d;  officer,  Helmke.     June    16,    1898;    complainant,  Alonzo 
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Welch,  of  156  West  Thirtv-sixth  street;  robbed  of  diamond  stud, 
by  Maggie  Bruuet,  of  212  East  Eighty-first  street,  at  121  West 
Tweuty-seventh  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer, 
Kiefer.  June  17,  1898;  complainant,  Thomas  Simpson,  of  Denver, 
<_'ul.;  robbed  of  ^^75  cash,  by  Fannie  Koye,  of  227  West  Thirty-ninth 
street,  at  Thirty-eecond  street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  ave- 
nues; charge,  grand  larceny;  s2,000  to  answer;  officer,  Hawley. 
June  20,  1898;  complainant,  Aug.  Gore,  of  226  West  Twenty-third 
street;  robbed  of  !^19  cash,  by  Mary  Daniels,  of  245  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  at  245  West  Twenty-fourth  street;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Shoefer.  July  2,  1898;  complainant, 
John  Cronin,  of  227  Tenth  avenue;  robbed  of  ^10  cash,  by  Bridget 
Zuner,  of  145  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  at  hotel  northeast 
corner  Twenty-ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  lar- 
ceny; |3()0  to  answer;  officer,  Faulhaber.  July  0,  1898;  co-mplain- 
ant,  Edward  Harden,  of  108  Weet  Forty-second  street;  robbed  of 
|;15  cash,  by  Effie  Rivers,  of  140  West  Thirty-sixth  street,  at  140 
West  Thirty-sixth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  offi- 
cer, O'Donneil,  July  8,  1898;  comiplainaut,  C.  W.  Loweuholm,  of 
Astor  House;  robbed  of  ^50  cash,  by  Annie  Lewis,  of  229  West 
Twenty-sixth  street,  at  151  West  Twenty-fourth  street;  charge, 
grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Uellman.  July  12,  1898;  com- 
plainant, William  Power,  of  246  West  Thirty-sixth  street;  robbed 
of  ;^10  cash,  by  Carrie  Tyler,  of  257  West  Fortieth  street,  at  153 
West  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged; 
officer,  Diuegar.  July  18,  1898;  complainant,  B.  Franklin,  of  Im- 
perial Hotel;  robbed  of  360  cash,  by  Mamie  Parker,  of  147  West 
Twenty-sixth  street,  address  not  given;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
discharged;  officer,  Lawlest?.  July  20,  1898;  complainant,  M. 
McKone,  of  2480  Eighth  avenue;  robbed  of  |2  cash,  by  Lizzie 
Gorman,  of  268  Seventh  avenue,  at  231  West  Forty-first  street; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Diuegar.  July  28, 
1898;  complainant,  Kithard  Lynn,  of  337  West  Twenty-eighth 
street,  robbed  of  |125  cash,  by  Jennie  Smith,  of  131  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  at  hallway  121  West  Twenty-seventh  street;  charge, 
grand  larceny;  |2,000  to  answer;  officer,  Mallon.  August  3, 
152 
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1S98;  coiiiidainant.  James  Hogan,  of  ulO  Ka.«t  Twelfth  street^ 
r(tl>l»((l  of  diaiudiul  riiij;,  by  Ida  Jones,  Delia  Nelson,  Jennie  AA'il- 
eon.  and  Annie  Spcirs,  of  i:!7  West  Thirtj-'tbird  street,  at  I'M 
West  Thiitythiid  street;  obar^'e,  grand  larceny;  discharged^ 
special  st'ssions;  officer,  Fitzpatrirk.  August  4,  1898;  complain- 
ant, Henry  II.  H..os.  of  ins  West  Sixteenth  street;  robbed  of  |:Ul2 
cash  and  ij^l.^dO  check,  by  Jessie  Randolph  and  Annie  Johnson, 
of  los  West  Fifty-second  street,  address  not  given;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Curry.  August  4,  1898;  complain- 
ant, Robert  Wichanan,  of  147  West  Twenty-sixth  street;  robbed 
of  .^10  cash,  by  Aiiiiir  I^wis,  of  240  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  at 
basement  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Madison  avenue;  charge, 
grand  larceny;  |!l,(H)()  to  answer;  officer,  Gallagher.  August  5, 
is!»s;  complainant,  George  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  robbed 
of  diamond  stud,  by  Frankie  Adams,  of  212  West  Sixty-fifth 
street,  and  May  Wilson,  of  228  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  at  12.3 
West  Twenty-ninth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged; 
oflicer,  Callan.  August  18,  1898;  complainant,  Hiram  Gaines,  of 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  robbed  of  gold  watch  and  chain,  by  Marion 
Dunbar  of  121  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  at  Kenmore  Hotel, 
Broadway;  charge,  grand  larceny;  $1,000  to  answer;  officer, 
Curry.  August  20,  1898;  complainant,  Frank  Cardiff,  of  .j4 
Fast  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street,  robbed  of  |400  cash,  by 
Minnie  Foster,  of  104  West  Fifty-second  street,  at  Twenty- 
seventh  street  and  Broadway;  charge,  robbery;  discharged; 
officer,  Cuiiy.  Augut>;t  2.^,  1898;  complainant,  Frank  Va- 
desco.  of  010  West  Forty-fourth  street;  robbed  of  |20 
cash,  by  Florence  Connor,  of  218  West  Thirtieth  street, 
at  21  s  West  Thirtieth  street;  charge,  grand  larcen^'^; 
discharged;  oflicer,  Curran.  August  25,  1898;  complainant, 
Arthur  McGregor,  of  4.3  West  Twenty-seventh  street;  robbed  of 
^T.".0  cash,  by  Ethel  Stanley,  of  .331  West  Thirty-fifth  street,  at 
138  West  Thirty-second  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  dis- 
charge.l;  officers,  ("iiiry  and  Henderson.  August  27,  1898;  com- 
plaimint.  .lohn  .1.  Wilson,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Texas;  robbed  of  $140 
cash,  t.y  ISeinice  Schwartz,  of  ll.j  Wc«t  Twenty-seventh  street, 
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at  Thirty-first  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues;  charge, 
grand  larceny;  otlicer,  Evens.  August  31,  1898;  camplainant, 
Peter  Clark,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland;  robbed  of  $23,  cash,  by 
Eliza  Wallace,  of  318  West  Forty-first  street,  at  Twenty-eighth 
street,  near  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  robbery;  discharged;  officer, 
Kuch.  September  3,  1898;  complainant,  Mark  Duning,  of  058 
Third  avenue;  robbed  of  |5(i0  cash,  by  Ellen  Jacoby,  of  249 
Seventh  avenue,  at  249  Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
discharged;  officei-s,  Curry  and  Henderson.  September  5;  com- 
plainant, \V.  F.  McCarthy,  of  207  West  T^venty-second  street; 
robbed  of  .*54  cash,  by  Nannie  Jackson,  of  153  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  at  153  West  Twenty-fourth  street;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  discharged;  officers,  Curry  and  Henderfson.  September 
8, 1898;  complainant,  Louis  Watlenger,  of  208  Wt'st  Thirty-eighth 
street;  robbed  of  |37  cash  by  Ada  Johnson,  of  245  West  Thirty- 
third  street,  and  ]Mary  Coleman,  of  2H'>  West  Sixty-fourth  street, 
at  I'M  West  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  roblM'ry;  officers,  Curry 
and  Henderson.  September  10,  1898;  comi)lainant,  H.  S. 
Howard,  of  H)  Exchange  I'lace;  robbed  of  ^2!>0  cash,  by  Annie 
Miller,  of  137  West  Thirty-seventh  street,  at  i:'.7  West  Thirty- 
jseventh  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officers,  Curry 
and  Henderson.  September  10,  1898;  complainant,  Walter  John- 
sou,  of  Pittsburgh,  Peun.;  robbed  of  '^1,  cash,  l)y  Eliza  Dupill,  of 
13S  ^\'est  Twenty-seventh  street,  at  Twenty-seventh  street  near 
Sixth  avenue;  charge,  robbery;  discharged;  officers,  Curry  and 
Henderson.  September  11,  1S9S;  comj^lainant,  H.  S.  Howard,  of 
1955  Prospect  avenue;  robbed  of  |;590  cash,  by  Mamie  Gordon,  of 
3<i;5  West  Thirty-seventh  street,  at  118  West  Thirty-ninth  street; 
charge,  robbery;  discharged;  officer,  Curry.  September  15,  1898; 
complainant,  James  Farrell,  of  304  East  Twenty-seventh  street; 
robbed  of  f  15  cash  by  Mamie  Lucienne,  of  155  West  Thirty-third 
street,  at  155  West  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  robbery;  dis- 
charged; officer,  Curry.  September  15,  1898;  complainant, 
George  H.  Miller,  address  not  given;  robbed  of  |150  cash,  by 
Laura  Burcell  and  Martha  Williams,  of  110  West  Thirty-third 
street,  at  110  West  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
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both  discnarj,'(*c];  officer,  Ouriy.  September  17,  1898;  complain- 
ant. John  l>t'an.  of  !•<;  S-ic  hermerhorn  street,  Brooklyn;  robbed  of 
|23  cai?h.  by  Mary  ^Joor(^  of  129  West  Twenty-third  street,  at  7 
Eas;t  Thirtyf<tui-th  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  |1,000  to 
answer;  acquitted,  June  5,  1898,  general  sessions;  officer,  Beyers. 
Se^>tember  19,  1898;  complainant.  Frank  Walters,  of  7  Bainbridge 
street,  Brooklyn;  robbed  of  diamond,  value  $120,  by  Lena  Wilson, 
of  137  West  Forty-third  street,  at  Twenty-ninth  street  near 
Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer, 
(.'urry.  September  19,  1898;  comjjlainant,  W.  n.  Smith,  of  Im- 
jierial  Hotel;  robbed  of  ^8o  cash,  by  Carrie  Gorman^i,  of  20G  West 
27th  street,  and  Carrie  Nichols,  of  473  Seventh  avenue,  at  425 
Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  officer,  Curry.  Septem- 
ber 20,  1898;  complainant,  Julius  Rausch,  of  Union  Hill,  New 
Jersey;  robbed  of  ?24  cash,  by  Emma  Parker  and  Kittie  Moore. 
of  123  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  at  123  West  Twenty-ninth 
street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  |500  to  answer,  each;  officer, 
Curry.  September  23_,  1898;  complainant,  John  J.  Parker,  of  570 
Third  avenue;  robbed  of  diamond  ring,  value  -fSO,  by  Lucille  Dull, 
of  104  We*«t  Fifty-second  street,  at  hotel.  Twenty-eighth  street 
and  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer, 
Rohrs.  September  24,  1898;  complainant,  William  Brown,  of 
200  Mott  street,  robbed  of  -^G  cash,  by  Ella  Adams,  of  1G2  Eighth 
avenue,  at  Sixteenth  street  and  Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  officer,  Lenihan;  discharged.  September  29,  1898;  com- 
plainant, Fritz  Hass,  of  282  West  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
street,  robbed  of  .fl85  cash  by  Annie  Miller,  of  137  West  Thirty- 
seventh  Ktreet,  and  i:mma  Ilines,  of  115  AVest  Twentv-seventh 
street,  at  Thirty-sixth  t>treet  and  Broadway;  charge,  grand  lai- 
eeny;  Si, ((00  (.jich  to  answer;  officer,  C.riswold.  October  1,  1898; 
complainant,  Catherine  Hittner,  (if  127  Fifth  avenue,  robbed  of 
watch  and  five  rings,  value  ^125,  by  Bertha  Shefsky,  of  127  Fifth 
avenue,  at  127  I'ifili  avenue;  chaige,  grand  larceny;  discharged: 
officer.  Ciirrcy.  October  1,  189S;  complaint,  Benedict  Nalin, 
of  Grand  Hotel,  robbed  of  diamond  pin,  value  $00,  by  May 
Wilson,    of    L'57    West    Fifty-seventh    street,    at    Thirty-fourth 
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street  and  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged; 
officer,  Curry.  October  o,  1898;  complainant,  Frantcis  J.  Kelly,  of 
177  ^ye«t  Twelfth  street;  robbed  of  jewelry,  value  $261,  and  cash, 
$85,  by  Ella  Nelson,  of  142  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  at  156  West 
Thirtj-'fifth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officei«, 
Curry  and  Henderson.  October  6,  1898;  complainant,  Henry  Post, 
cf  29  University  place;  robbed  of  |oO  cash,  by  Annie  Matthews,  of 
102  West  Fifty-second  street,  at  119  West  Twenty-third  street; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  |1,000  to  answer;  officer,  Curry.  October 
S,  1898;  complainant,  William  Sharp,  of  177  Third  avenue;  robbed 
of  watch  and  chain,  value  $200,  by  Vio  Enrich,  of  331  West  Thirty- 
fifth  street,  at  134  West:  Thirty-second  street;  charge,  robbery; 
$1,000  to  answer;  officer,  Henderson.  October  8,  1898;  complain- 
ant, John  Brown,  of  202  West  Twenty-fourth  street;  robbed  of  |10 
cash,  by  Grace  Johnson,  of  11.5  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  at 
150  West  Thirty-first  street;  charge,  robbery;  discharged;  officer, 
Curry.  October  20,  1898;  complainant,  John  Monahan,  of  115 
West  Forty-ninth  street;  robbed  of  $85  cash,  by  Agnes  Raymond, 
of  116  West  Twenty-sixth  etreet,  at  116  West  Twenty-sixth  street; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Kiefer.  October  21, 
1898;  complainant,  John  (}.  Plartely,  of  Twent^'-eighth  street  and 
Broadway;  robbed  of  $250  cash,  by  Nellie  Cark,  of  217  West 
Twenty-fourth  street,  at  Kenmore  Hotel,  Broadway;  charge, 
grand  larceny;  $1,000  to  answer;  discharged;  General  Sessions, 
November  30,  Cowing;  officer,  Curry.  October  22, 1898;  complain- 
ant, Manutl  R.  Palafox,  of  34  West  Fifteenth  street;  robbed  of  $50 
cash  by  Ella  Adams,  of  612  Eighth  avenue,  and  May  King,  of  414 
Seventh  avenue,  at  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Sixth  avenue; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  $1,000  to  answer,  each;  E.  Adame  dis- 
charged. General  Sessions,  December,  Judge  Cowing;  May  King 
acquitted,  November  29, 1898,  Cowing;  officers,  Curry  and  Hender- 
son. October  23,  1898;  complainant,  Adam  Herring,  of  670  Eighth 
avenue;  robbed  of  $55  cash,  by  Lizzie  Kelly,  of  333  Ninth  avenue, 
at  hotel  642  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  $1,000  to 
answer;  discharged  in  General  Sessions,  November  11, 1898;  New- 
berger;  officers,  Benning  and  Curry.     October  24,  1898;  complain- 
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«iui,  Just^iili  li.  (Jliiuon,  of  o7  W  attn-  street;  rubl^ed  of  watch,  value 
|«75,  by  Xfllie  Eiriujjftou,  Freda  iStanley  and  Oharles  Williams,  of 
14U  Wfst  Xiueteeuth  street,  at  140  West  Mnt*teeMh  street; 
char^je,  y;rand  larceny;  si.imii  to  an.swer,  each;  all  discharged  in 
General  ik'sslous,  December  1,  18U8;  Jud'ge  Oawing;  officers,  Curry 
and  Henderson.  October  20,  ISliS;  comiijlaiuant,  Charles  E,  iiall, 
of  777  Monroe  street,  BrookhTi;  robbed  of  $47  cash,  by  C^Tithia 
^Marlon,  of  241  West  Fortieth  street,  at  hallway,  151  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street;  charge,  graudi  larceny;  officers,  Curry  and  Hender- 
son, October  29,  1898;  complainant,  William  Wilson,  of  121  East 
Fifty-third  street,  robbed  of  |40  cash  by  Annde  Bay,  of  111  West 
Thirty-lirst  street  at  Fiftih  ayenue  and  Thirtj-^sixth  street;  charge, 
grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Fibers.  October  29,  1898;  com- 
jtlainant, Frank  Martiu,of  144  East  Twenty-seventh  street;robbed 
of  i»in,  value  ^5,  b}'  Nellie  Edwards,  address  refused^  at  Thirtieth 
street  and  8ixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  offi- 
cer, O'Donuell.  Xovemiber  1,  1898;  complainant,  John  F.  Gun- 
ther,  of  225  \\'est  Thirtieth  street;  robbed  of  $7  caish  and  ring, 
h\  Maggie  Oliver,  of  323  West  Thirty-seventh  street,  at  Thirtieth 
street,  between  Seventh  and'  Eiighth  avenues;  charge,  grand  lar- 
ceny; officer,  IJrundage.  November  1,1898; complainant.  Max  Swan- 
eon,  of  129  West  Twentieth  street;  robbed  of  .f40  cash,  by  Sadie 
Allen,  of  22!i  W't-st  Twenty-sixth  street,  at  rooim;  charge,  grand 
laree-ny;  officeis,  Curry  and  Henderson.  November  5,  1898;  com- 
plainant, James  Johnson,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  robbed  of  rings,  value 
^125,  by  N\-llie  Case,  of  247  AN'est  Thirtv-niuth  street,  and  Sarah 
Miilquecn,  of  :',u  West  Sdxty-fourth  street,  at  Fortieth  street  and 
Broadway;  chaige,  grand  larceny;  both  discharged;  officers,  Curry 
and  Henderson.  November  7, 1898;  complainant.  Max  Roberts,  of 
21(1  Ea.st  Om-  Htiiulrcd  and  Eighteenth  street;  robbed  of  $250 
enAi,  by  Maggi.-  Wilson,  of  218  East  Eight.v-first  street,  at  123 
AN'est  Twenty-seven iih  .street;  charge,  grand  larceay;  discharged; 
officers,  Curry  and'  Hend^^rson.  November  14,  1SD8;  complainant, 
HarrisoTi  S.  Mill.-r.  uf  il'.s9  Madison  avenue,  robbed  of  $42  cash 
by  Annie  Johnson,  of  147  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  at  119  West 
Twi'nfy-nintli  stivct;  .jiarge,  grand  latceny;  discharged;  officer. 
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Henderson.  Xovember  15,  1898;  complainant,  Charles  Johnson, 
of  217  West  Twent^'-fourth  ^reet;  robbed  of  watch  and  chain, 
value  $60,  and  cash,  #19,  by  Mary  Jones,  of  149  Wesst  Thirty-third 
street,  at  133  West  Twenty-sixth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
discharged;  officers,  Curry  and  O'Donnell.  November  1."),  1808; 
complainant,  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  81  New'  street;  robbed  of  watch, 
value  flOO,  by  Aubrey  Litchfield,  of  12  West  Sixtieth  sitreet,  at 
cafe,  34  West  Twenty-ninth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  |1,(M)0 
to  answer;  sentence  suspended,  General  Sessions,  November  3(>th; 
Newberger;  ofllicers,  Curry  and  O'Donnell.  November  16.  1S98; 
complainant,  Thomas  Logan,  of  26  Clinton  place;  robbed  of  $V2 
cash,  by  Mary  Lewifs,  of  226  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  and  Sadie 
Allen,  of  229  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  at  Twenty-sixth  street, 
between  Siixth  andl  Seventh  avenues;  charge,  grand  larceny;  both 
dischargedi;  officers,  Curry  and  Ilendtrson.  November  17,  18!)S; 
complainantt,  John  Ray,  of  270  Columbus  avenue;  robbed'  of  ^200 
cash,  by  Bessie  Bonner,  of  149  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  anrJ 
Jennie  Washington,  1  Ki  Wfet  Twenty-sixth  street,  at  116  West 
T^N-enty-sixth  street;  charge,  grand  larciny;  both  dischargiKl;  offi- 
cers, Ourry  and  Henderson.  November  25,  1808;  complainant, 
Harry  Hunken,  of  1162  Forest  avenue;  robbed  of  watch,  value  |40, 
cash  160,  by  Allen  Garfield,  3(>7  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  and 
Nellie  Brooks,  of  246  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  at  hotel,  37  West 
Twenty^eightth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  both  discharged; 
officer,  Callan.  Novem^ber  26,  1898;  complainant,  Edfward  Coombs, 
of  138  West  Thirty-eeventh  street;  robbed  of  f8  cash,  by  Etna 
Stewart,  of  137  West  Thirty-third  street,  and  Bella  Warren,  of 
425  Seventh  avenue,  at  hallway  137  West  Thirty-third  street; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  both  discharged;  officer,  Nash.  Novem- 
ber 28,  1898;  complainant,  John  D.  O'Dell,  of  242  State 
^reet,  Albany,  robbed  of  ^7  cash  by  M'ary  Bright,  <»f 
147  West  Thirty-third  street,  at  291  Seventh  avenue; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  ddscharged;  officer,  Henderson. 
November  28,  1898;  complainant,  George  Gertner,  of  254  West 
Thirty-third  street;  robbed  of  $28  cash  by  Mary  Blondin,  of  110 
West  Thirty-third  street,  at  Thirty-third  street,  between  Sixth 
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avi-nue  aud  Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larci^ny;  discLarged; 
ofljcer,  Nash.    Nuvember  2s,  isOS;  Lompluinant,  Richard  Waldo, 
of  119  West  Forty-ninth  street;  robbed  of  Ma><onic  charm,  value 
fSO,   by    Mary    Clarkson,   of  326  ^Ye.st   Twenty  fifth  street,   and 
Mattie  Martin,  of  247  West  Thirty-seventh  street,  at  123  West 
Twenty-ninth  street;  ch.arge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officers, 
O'Donnt'Il  and  Henderson.    December  5,  189S;  complainant,  John 
Johnson,  of  r-'<>  West  Eighty-fourth  street;  robbi-d  of  §(iO  cash, 
bv  Mollie  Curtis,  of  30  East  One  Hundred  and  First  street,  at  37 
West  Twenty-eighth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged; 
officer,  Henderson.    December  17,  ISOS;  complainant,  George  H. 
Thompson,  of  503  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn;  robbed  of  ^30  cash, 
by  Mollie  Anderson,  of  214  West  Forty-second  street,  at  120 
West  Thirty-first  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  offi- 
cers, Curry  and  Henderson.     December  20,  1S9S;  complainant, 
Bamuel  Wei^sman,  of  55  Lewis  street;  robbed  of  .*85  cash,  by 
Gertie  Harris,  of  151  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  at  151  West 
Twenty-fourth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  ^1,000  to  answer; 
officers,  Curry  and  Hay.    December  23,  1S9S;  complainant,  David 
McCalTerty,  of  431  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn;  robbed  of  $15  cash, 
by  Mamie  Roland,  of  215  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  at  Thirty- 
third  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Shibles.     December  24,  1S9S;  com- 
plainant, Henry  Clark,  of  544  West  Forty -second  street;  robbed 
of  fl9   cash,   by   Lizzie  Jackson,   of  252   West   Twenty  fourth 
street,  at  585  Seventh  avenue;    charge,  grand   larceny;   $200  to 
answer;  Detective  Peterson.     December  25,  1898;  complainant, 
Maurice  llimish,  of  465  West  Forty-seventh  street;  robbed  of 
watch,  value  |36,  by  Robert  Hennings,  of  518  Sixth  avenue,  at 
Thirty  first  street  and  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  |500 
to  answer;  officer.  Detective  Zimmerman.     December  20,  1898; 
complainant,  Gustave  F.  Johnson,  of  Newark.  N.  J.;  robbed  of 
?l!tO  i-Ash.  l,\   Kiise  Desmond,  of  143  West  Thirty-second  street. 
at    in:;    WCst   Thirty-third    street;   charge,   grand   larceny;   dis- 
charged;  officers,   Curry   and   Henderson.    December  26,   1898; 
complainant,    Louis   CJlesner,   of  202    East   Thirty-sixth   street; 
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robbed  of  $22  cash,  by  Lilian  Kelly,  of  116  West  Twenty-sixth 
street,  at  245  Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  $500  to 
answer;  officers,  Detectives  Curry  and  nendersou.  December  26, 
1S9S;  complainant,  John  D.  Dillon,  of  322  West  Twenty- 
geventh  street;  robbed  of  §300  cash  by  Sylvia  Becker,  of  109 
West  Twenty-seventh  street,  at  109  West  Twenty-seventh 
street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  oflBcers,  Curry 
and  Henderson.  December  26,  1S9S;  comjtlainant,  Alfred  J.  Low, 
of  129  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  street;  robbed  of 
watch  and  chain,  value  $40,  and  $35  cash,  by  Catherine  DeWilt, 
of  240  West  Fortieth  street,  at  Sixth  avenue  and  Thirty-first 
street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  officer,  Kenny.  De- 
cember 27,  189S;  comitlainnnt,  Emma  Stewart,  of  137  We>t 
Thirty-third  street;  cut  complainant's  throat  with  razor  during 
altercation,  bv  Ella  Jacobv,  of  425  Seventh  avenue,  at  Seventh 
avenue  and  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  felonious  assault;  $500  to 
answer;  otticers,  Curry  and  Hendt-rson.  January  2,  1899;  com- 
plainant, Arthur  Ascheim,  of  12  Prospect  place;  robbed  of  $10 
cash  and  a  tive  dollar  gold  piece,  by  Ellen  Ford,  of  129  West 
Twenty-eighth  street,  and  Nettie  Mason,  of  152  West  Sixty  sixth 
street,  at  Cairo  Caf^,  34  West  Twenty-ninth  street;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  discharged;  Judge  Wentworth;  otticcrs,  Curry  and 
Henderson.  January  3,  1899;  complainant,  Albert  Valee,  of  74 
Sands  street,  Brooklyn;  robbed  of  $51  cash,  by  Lizzie  Reed,  of  247 
Seventh  avenue,  at  243  Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
discharged;  Judge  Wenthworth;  ofticers,  Curry  and  Hen- 
derson. January  5,  1899;  comidainant,  John  Kennedy,  of 
Coney  Island;  robbed  of  $15  cash,  by  Ella  Smart,  of 
249  Seventh  avenue,  at  249  Seventh  avenue;  charge  grand 
larceny;  discharged;  Judge  Wentworth;  officers,  Cuny  and 
Henderson.  January  7,  1899;  complainant,  John  Mason,  of  70 
Spring  street;  robbed  of  .  by  May  Churchill,  of  240  W(  st 

Fortieth  street,  at  Thirty-first  street  and  Broadway;  charge, 
grand  larceny;  discharged;  Judge  Wentworth;  oHicers,  Curry  and 
Henderson.  January  10,  1899;  complainant.  John  (t.  Stone,  of 
54  West  Seventy-sixth  street;  robbed  of  pin,  value  $15,  by  Nellie 
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liruoks,  of  :{:{.")  West  Fifty  ninth  street,  at  Arcadia  Caf6,  4G  West 
Twenty-eighth  street;  cbar{,'e,  j,Mau<l  hirceny;  discharj^ed;  Judge 
ANentwcirth;  uniter,  Curry.  January  12,  1801);  comiilaiuant, 
Albert  l{ron»h.sein,  of  2:50  East  Seventy-fifth  street;  robbed  of 
f9.50  cash,  by  Maggie  Wilson,  of  122  West  Twenty-seventh  street, 
and  May  \Nilsou,  of  121  We.<t  Forty-fifth  street,  at  restaurant, 
Sixth  avenue,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  streets; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  §500  to  answer;  Judge  Wentwortli;  offi- 
cer.s,  Curry  and  Henderson.  January  15,  1899;  complainant,  Jere- 
miah Miskull,  of  loo  West  Thirty-third  street;  robbed  of  silver 
watch,  value  §2.50,  by  William  Mitchell,  of  340  ^Yest  Thirty-sixth 
street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  $1,000  to  answer;  Judge  Went- 
worth;  otlicer,  Hughes.  January  IS,  1899;  complainant,  Albert 
Honzlet,  of  13G  We.st  Twenty-sixth  street;  robbed  of  ^12  cash  by 
I-izzie  Taylor,  of  354  West  Thirty-first  street,  and  Minnie  Simp- 
son, of  304  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  at  446  Sixth  avenue;  charge, 
grand  larceny;  §1,000  each  to  answer;  Judge  Wentworth;  officer, 
Cailan.  January  IS,  1899;  complainant,  Nicholas  Gimino,  of  168 
Mulberry  street;  robbed  of  §250  cash  and  diamond  pin,  value  §75 
(pin  recovered),  by  Mary  LaFiance,  of  143  West  Thirty-second 
street;  charge,  robbery,  at  100  West  Thirty-second  street;  officer, 
Tyrrell.  January  18,  1899;  complainant,  Frank  McCann,  of  356 
Mest  Fourth  street;  robbed  of  §00  cash,  by  Thomas  J.  Courtney, 
of  427  Thirty-first  street,  and  James  Brown,  of  257  West  Thirty- 
first  street,  at  poolroom.  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Broadway; 
charge,  rol)bery;  discharged;  Judge  Wentworth;  officer.  Link. 
January  2;{,  1S99;  complainant,  Hall  Dahlmann,  of  70  East  Third 
street;  robbed  of  §7  cash  by  Jessie  Howard,  of  204  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  at  118  West  Thirty-ninth  ^street;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  discharged;  Mott;  offii-ers,  Curry  and  Henderson. 
January  2:'.,  ]s!)!»;  complainant,  Frank  A.  Mcdowan,  of 
riflh  AveniH'  iloit'l;  robbed  of  w.itcli.  chain  and  locket 
and  §2.00n  in  <ms1i  (wal.-li.  cliain  and  locket  returned), 
b.v  -Simon  Kutlrr.  ,,r  i  j.",  East  Forty-eighth  street,  at 
li"'  I.  12t;i  I'.ioadwiiy;  charge,  robbn  y ;  .**,". 0(10  to  answer;  Mott; 
«i|]iccr.s.  (Ill  IV  and   1 1. n,!,., -son.     January  23,  1898;  complainant, 
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F.  A.  McGowan,  of  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel;  robbed  of  watch,  chain 
and  locket  and  ^2,000  cash  (watch,  chain  and  locket  n  turned),  by 
Arthur  Sussman,  of  1201  Broadway,  at  hotel,  12(;i  Broadway;, 
charge,  robber\-;  flOO  to  answer;  Mott;  officers,  Curry  and  H»^n- 
derson.  January  2G,  1890;  complainant,  John  Robinson,  of  147 
Lexington  avenue;  robbed  of  !?50  casli  by  Margarite  Money,  of 
208  Wesi:  Thirtv-second  street,  at  Thirtv-first  street  and'  Sixth! 
avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  !Mott;  ottic  er,  Zini- 
merniian.  January  27,  ISOO;  complainant,  Carl  J.  H.  Luchow,  of 
207  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn;  robbed  of  $'^0  cash  by  Lizzie  Dean 
and  May  Wood  (no  address),  at  saloon  southeasit  corner  Twenty- 
eighth  street  and  Sdxth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  ^2.(100 
each  to  answer;  Mott;  otTic<'r,  Henderson.  January  28.  18!H); 
complainant,  James  Holmes,  of  Twenty-fourth  street  and  Fourth 
avenue;  robbed  of  gold  chain,  value  ^50,  by  Maud  Dunbar,  of  loiJ 
West  Tliirty-eecond  street,  at  irt2  West  Thirty-second  street; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  ^lott;  officers.  Cnrry  and  Hen- 
derson. February  1,  1800;  complainant.  Anthony  Berrae.  of  1(](> 
West  Eighteenth  street;  robbed  of  §14  cash  by  Madeline  CJrant, 
of  202  West  Thirty-seventh  street,  at  IW  West  Eighteenth  street; 
charge,  grand  larceny;  §1,000  to  answer;  Mott;  officer.  McKay. 
February  4.  1800;  coinjilainant,  Frank  Josei)lis,  of  271  Cliri«<tie 
street;  robbed  of  !i?.S5  cash  by  Lucy  Brown,  of  i:{7  West  Thiity- 
third  street,  at  177  A\'esi  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  grand  lar- 
ceny; §1,000  to  answer;  Mott;  officers,  Curry  and  Henderson. 
Februai7  4,  1800;  complainant,  Eugene  Rihm,  of  03  East  Ninth 
street;  robbed  of  .§20  cash  by  Annie  Rolland,  of  21,5  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street,  at  110  West  Twenty-sixth  street;  charge,  grand  lar- 
ceny; discharged;  Mott;  officers.  Curry  and  Henderson.  February 
5,  1800;  complainant,  James  McEnerny,  of  218  West  Thirty-third 
street;  robbed  of  §42  cash  by  Blanche  Smith,  of  137  West  Thirty- 
third  street,  at  137  West  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  grand  lar- 
veny;  §1,000  to  answer;  Mott;  officers,  Curry  and  Henderson. 
February  14,  1800;  comi)lainant.  Maggie  Kemp,  attempting  sui- 
cide, 120  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  at  120  West  Twenty- 
seventh  street;  charge,  suicide;  discharged;  Brann;  officer,  Faul- 
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buber.  February  22,  1899;  camplaiuaDt,  Ix'opold  Gassner,  of  lol 
MtTcer  street;  robbed  of  .*S00  cash  by  XanniL-  ^^"illiaIlls.  of  110 
West  Thirty-third  street,  and  Einiua  Stewart,  of  307  Seventh 
aveuue,  at  ll"  ^^'t'st  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
orticers,  Curry  and  Ilenderson.  February  22,  1899;  complainant, 
Charles  Carroll,  of  HJl  Madison  aveuue;  robbed  of  |6  cash  by  Ora 
Estlake,  of  340  West  Thirty-seventh  street,  at  Twenty-sixth  street 
near  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  .f  1,000  to  answer; 
I5rann;  oflicer,  Grey.  March  3,  1899;  complainant,  Jay  Meyer,  of 
lii2  West  Twenty-fourth  street;  robbed  of  |120  cash  by  Minnie 
iKhomy,  of  340  West  Thirty-seventh  street,  at  146  West  Twenty- 
t^ixth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  |1,000  to  answer;  Meade; 
otlicers,  Curry  and  Henderson.  March  5,  1899;  complainant, 
James  Towers,  of  Haverstraw,  New  York;  robbed  of  |200  cash  by 
Li  Hie  Grey,  of  250  West  Forty-third  street,  at  Forty-second  street 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues;  charge,  grand  larceny;  $1,000 
to  answer;  Meade;  officers,  Curry  and  Henderson.  March  11. 
Is99;  complainant,  Benjamin  Freedman,  of  316  East  Thirteenth 
street;  robbed  of  ^9  cash  by  Minnie  Woods,  of  494  Seventh  ave- 
nue, at  133  West  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  dis- 
<harged;  Meade.  March  11,  1899;  Angeline  Perzallo,  of  103  West 
Fourteenth  street;  attempting  suicide  at  103  West  Fourteenth 
street;  charge,  suicide;  discharged;  Cudlich;  oflicer,  McVay. 
March  17.  1899;  complainant,  Josephine  Edwards,  of  57  Fifth 
street,  New  Kochelle,  New  York;  robbed  of  pocketbook  contain- 
ing $1.15  by  George  Tolbert,  of  Woodside,  Long  Island,  at  Club, 
114  West  Thirty-first  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged; 
i'udiich;  officers,  Curry  and-  Glennon.  March  22,  1899;  complain 
iint.  Waller  S.  l^.iirrell,  of  Imperial  Hotel;  robbed  of  f40  cash  by 
Jeh.sie  Johnson,  of  235  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  and  Mary  Wilson 
123  NVt-st  Forty  fif 111  street,  at  restaurant,  57  West  Twentv-sixth 
stnel;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  Cudlich;  officers, 
lloichki.ss  and  Ilenderson.  March  23,  1899;  complainant,  Charles 
lumn,  of  2l!t  W.-^i  Fiftylifih  street;  robbed  of  cuff  buttons,  value 
?Hi,  and  -St.'i  in  rash  by  John  Evans  and  Maude  Evans,  of  106 
West   Twcniyninlh  street,  at    106  West    Twenty-ninth  street; 
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charge,  robbery;  discharged;  Cudlich;  officers,  Curry  and  Hen- 
derson. March  24,  1899;  comphiinant,  John  Wilson,  of  329  West 
Forty-third  street;  robbed  of  ^10  cash  by  Annie  Baker  and  Lizzie 
Brown,  of  21  o  West  Thirty-fii*st  street,  at  hallway.  Thirty-first 
street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues;  charge,  grand  lar- 
ceny; 11,000  each  to  answer;  Cudlich;  officer.  Donnelly.  March 
20,  1899;  complainant.  Francis  Harry,  of  209  East  Thirteenth 
street;  robbed  of  pocketbook  containing  .*!25  and  '^H  or  #8  cash  by 
Fannie  Jackson,  of  210  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  at  G49  Sixth 
avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  Cudlich;  officers, 
Henderson  and  McNulty.  March  28,  1899;  complainant.  Henry 
Hodgson,  of  St.  Cloud  Hotel;  robbed  of  pocketbook  and  §20  cash 
by  Jessie  Howard,  of  202  West  Eightieth  street,  at  Forty-second 
street  and  Broadway;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  Cud- 
lich. April  1.  1S!»!I;  complainant,  Arthur  0.  Smith,  of  242  West 
Thirty-eighth  street;  stabbed  with  hatiMu  by  May  Sheldon,  of  202 
West  Forty-third  street,  at  the  Grotto,  Thirty-seventh  street  near 
Sixth  avenue;  charge,  felonious  assault;  discharged;  Cudlich; 
officers.  Hay  and  (_'urry.  April  5,  1899;  Victoria  Adams,  of  45 
West  Twenty-seventh  street;  attempting  suicide  at  45  West 
Twenty-seventh  street;  charge,  suicide;  diefcharged;  Cudlich; 
otlicer,  Underbill.  April  5,  1899;  complainant,  Joseph  P.  Keefe, 
of  Garden  Hotel;  robbed  of  8150  cash  by  Beatrice  Coates,  of  IIS 
West  Twentv-seventh  street,  at  Twentv-seventh  street  and  Sixth 
avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  Cudlich;  officer, 
Sullivan.  April  8,  1899;  complainant,  Harry  Butler,  of  23  West 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  street;  robbed  of  §30  cash,  by 
Nellie  Smith,  of  214  Wt^t  Forty-second  street,  at  109  West  Thirty- 
first  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  §1,000  to  answer;  Flammer; 
officers,  Curry  and  Henderson.  Ai»ril  8,  1899;  complainant.  Max 
Ki(  hards,  of  402  West  Twenty-third  street;  robbed  of  §23  cash, 
by  Ruth  Jackson,  of  119  West  Tvventv-ninth  street,  at  Twenty- 
sixth  street  and  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  §1,000  to 
answer;  Flammer;  officers,  Curry  and  Henderson.  May  1,  1899; 
Mamie  Fielding,  of  41  West  Thirty-third  street;  attempted  sui- 
cide, at  41  West  Thirty-third  street;  charge,  suicide;  discharged; 
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Piiiims;  (ifticMT.  navidsoii.     Max  2.  isOO;  conijilainant,  Louis  John- 
g<»n,  (if  I'D  Exihaiifrc  jilace;  robbed  of  gold  watcli;  value  135,  by 
Netia  Harris,  of  i'(i7  West  Foiirtieth  street,  Tliirty-tliird  street, 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues;  charf?e.  -irand  larceny;  dis- 
eliarp'd;  Duel:  onicers.  Curry  and  O'Doniiell.     May  S,  1890;  com- 
idainant.  Fred  lllaiik.  of  144  East  Eighty-sixth  street;  robbed  of 
gohl  watch  and   bracelet :  value  f30,  by  Lucy  Walstein.  of  145 
\\'.<-t   Twi  nty-fourth  street,  at  145  AVest  Twenty-fourth  street; 
cliarge.  grand  larceny;  S;l,500  to  answer;  Sinmis;  otficers,  Curry 
and  Henderson.     .May  8,  1899;  complainant,  John  Rice,  of  55  AYest 
Thirty-third  street;  robbed  of  375  cash,  by  Hattie  Hawkins,  of  329 
A\'tst  Thirty-fifth  street,  and  :May  Williams,  of  342  Ninth  avenue, 
in  lab.  Thirty-first  street  and  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
S5(i(»  to  answer;  Simms;  otficer.  Evens.     May  9,  1899;  complain- 
ant. James  11.  I'endleton.  of  220  West  Thirty-ninth  street;  robbed 
of  S,35  cash,  by  Maggie  Brooks,  of  111  We^t  Twenty-ninth  street, 
at  133  We*<t  Twenty-sixth  .street;    charge,  grand    larceny;    dis- 
charged; Simms;  ofificers,  Cnrry  and  Henderson.     May  0.  1899; 
comidainant,  P.  O.  :Mundt,  of  124  India  street,  Brooklyn;  robbed 
of  .S221  cash,  by  Sadie  Allen,  of  133  West  Twenty-sixth  street,  at 
133  West  Thirty-sixth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  .*l,nnO  ta 
answer;  Simms;  officers,  Tompkins,  Hay  and    Curry.     May    10, 
1899;  roniplainant.  \\'illiam  Collin^:,  of  443  Seventh  avenue;  rob- 
bed of  i^CU,  liy  l),,ra  AN'asliington,  of  492  Seventh  avenue,  at  489 
Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  officers,  Curry  and  Hen- 
derson.    May    10.    1S99;    comi.lainant,    Edward    John,    of     844 
Sfvcntli  avenue;  robbed  of  i?900,  by  Esther  Goldstein,  of  123  West 
Twenty-seventh   street,    at    123    West    Twenty-seventh     street; 
charge,  grand  larc-ny;  i?5()0  to  answer;  Simms;  officers,  CnriT  and 
Banning.     .May  1  I.  ls!)9;  complainant,  Frank  Parker,  of  107  Broad 
street,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  robbed  of  .>5;50  cash,  by  :Nramie  Duffy, 
of  HI.".  w,.st  Sixti<-th  street,  in  fi-,,„(  „f  ]01  West  Twenty-seventh 
street;  charge,  grand  larc.ny;  discharged;  Simms;  officer,  Nach- 
bnr.     May  15.  Is<»!i;  complainant,  Jcdin  Clark,  of  123  West  Nine- 
teenth «.ir..-l;  robbed  of  pocketlmok,  by  :\Iaric  Cordon,    of   318 
W«st  Thirty  .seventh  street,  at  Fourth  avenue  and  Thirl  v-eightli 
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street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  ^Jo'dO  to  answer:  Simms;  officer, 
Curi-y.  May  18,  1899;' complainant,  Christian  U.  Liebers,  of  108 
West  Thirty-eighth  street;  robbed  of  ^:Jo  cash,  by  K  •  Melville, 
of  57  West  Eleventh  street,  and  Annie  Martin,  201)    Third 

avenue,  at  118  West  Thirty-eighth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
discharged;  Simms;  officer,  Burke.  May  10,  189!) ;  complainant, 
liichard  Jackson,  of  St.  Cloud  hotel;  robbed  of  diamond  pin; 
value,  |125,  by  May  Hurley,  of  274  West  Thirty-eighth  etreet,  at 
Thirty-ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
§!1.00U  to  answer;  Simms;  officers,  Curry  and  Henderson.  May 
19,  1899;  complainant,  Matthew  Thomas,  of  o  East  One  Hundred 
and  Fifteenth  street;  robbed  of  #21  cash,  by  Kate  Freeman,  of 
ol9  West  Thirtv-ninth  street,  at  Nineteenth  street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  avenues;  charge,  grand  larceny;  fl,000  to  answer; 
Simms;  officer,  Bennings.  May  2<),  1899;  Kate  Warren,  of  58 
\\est  Thirty-fifth  street;  attemi»led  suicide;  charge,  suicide;  dis- 
charged; Pool;  officer.  Sexton.  May  29,  lb99;  complainant.  Fred- 
erick Barton,  of  1(H5  West  Twenty-ninth  street;  robbed  of  gold 
watch  and  chain,  value,  $18,  by  Florence  Davis,  no  address  given, 
at  Broadway  and  Thirty-second  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  dis- 
charged; Pool;  officer,  Brundage.  May  30,  1899;  complainant, 
Michael  Kreedman,  of  125  Madison  street;  robbed  of  |50  cash,  by 
Annie  Miller,  of  115  West  Thirty-first  street,  at  hallway,  483 
Seventh  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  Pool;  officer, 
Curry.  June  8,  1899;  complainant,  John  Monohan,  of  378  Clark- 
eon  avenue,  Brooklyn;  robbed  of  diamond  ring,  value,  |100,  by 
Grace  Temple,  of  241  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  at  Twenty- 
eighth  street  and  Sixth  avenue;  charge,  grand  larceny;  dis- 
charged; Pool;  officer,  Curry.  June  12,  1899;  complainant,  Au- 
guv^t  Smith,  of  754  River  street,  Troy,  New  York;  robbed  of 
pocketbook  containing  .|15,  by  Lizzie  Johnson,  of  225  West 
Twenty-seventh  street,  in  alleyway,  127  W(>*jt  Thirty-first  street; 
discharged;  Cornell;  officer,  Dobyn.  June  14,  1899;  complainant, 
Fred  Riegel,  of  512  West  Forty-ninth  street;  robbed  of  pocket- 
book  containing  fl..30,  and  exposing  person,  by  Lillian  Maxwell, 
of  118  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  at  118  West  Thirty-ninth  street; 
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chart'**.  ^land  larceuy  aiitl  disorderly  house;  discharged;  Cornell; 

officer,  nendersoB.     June  17.  1899;  complainant,  Louis  Grener, 

of  4.j4  Pile    .Mtli  fitreet,  Brooklyn;  robbed  of  §1S  ca.sh,  bv  Annie 
fris,  " 

Frazer,  of  h.j  West  Twenty-fiflh  street,  in  front  of  129  West 
Forty-fifth  <>treet;  charge,  robbery,  .$1,U00  to  answer;  Cornell; 
officer,  Mayer.  June  21.  1899;  complainant,  Howard  Cressmau, 
of  17  West  Thirtieth  street;  robbed  of  diamond  ring,  by  Annie 
Miller,  of  218  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  on  Thirty-first  street, 
betwef-n  Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway;  charge,  grand  larceny; 
11,500  to  answer;  Cornell;  officers,  Curry  and  O'Donnell.  June 
22.  l."?99;  complainant,  Frank  Short,  of  221  West  Twenty-second 
street;  robbed  of  ^lU  cash,  by  Jeannette  Williams,  of  116  West 
Twenty-sixth  street;  charge,  grand  larceny;  discharged;  Cornell; 
officers,  Curry  and  Henderson.  July  3,  1899;  complainant,  Tat- 
rick  Carr  (no  addrees  given);  robbed  of  |3o  cash,  by  Viola  John- 
son, of  243  West  Thirty-third  street,  in  hallway,  Seventh  avenue, 
between  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh  streets;  charge,  grand 
larceny;  ^1,000  to  answer;  Olmstead;  officer,  Forbes. 

Mr.  Moss — Now,  it  will  be  interesting  to  group  these  cases. 
There  were  three  arrests  made  for  robbery  from  the  house  V'S 
West  Twenty-sixth  street  in  that  period;  one  for  |31,  another  for 
?22l,  and  a  third  for  ?G0.  There  were  five  arrests  from  the  house 
No.  IIG  West  Thirty-third  street;  one  for  $20,  another  for  $200, 
and  one  for  $8o;  another  for  $35,  and  another  for  $70.  From  the 
house  No.  137  West  Thirty-third  street  there  have  been  six 
arn^sts  math-  in  That  iM'iiod.  From  the  honsc  110  West  Thirty- 
third  street  ih«ri-  have  been  three  arrests  made.  1  will  give  you 
the  numbers  of  the  houses.  Many  of  these  robberies  occurred  on 
the  street,  but  I  will  give  you  the  numbers  of  the  houses  in  which 
these  arrests  took  jilace:  118  West  Thirty-eighth  street;  58  West 
Thirty-fifth  .-street;  150  West  Thirty-fifth  street;  145  West  Thirty- 
fifth  street;  483  Seventh  avenue;  489  Seventh  avenue— and  I  may 
►ny  489  is  on  the  suspicious  book  of  the  precini  t.  Every  one  cf 
these  honso  that  I  read  about  is  not  on  the  si^spicious  book  of 
the  iireeinct,  unless  I  so  state.  I  have  now  staffed  the  first  ore, 
489  Sevi-nth  avenue. 
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